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SPTRIDON  TRIKOUPES, 


LATE  GBEEK  MINISTER  AT  THE  COURT  OF  LONDON. 


My  bear  Mr.  Trikoupes, 

There  is  no  man  to  whom  I  can  inscribe 
so  fittingly  as  to  yourself  a  volume  which  deals 
mainly  with  the  restoration  of  Grecian  freedom 

after  a  period  of  foreign  oppression.  As  the 
native  historian  of  regenerate  Greece,  you  fill  a 
position  strikingly  analogous  to  that  of  the  illus- 
trious writer  who  forms  my  chief  guide  through- 
out  the  present  portion  of  my  work.  like 
,  Polybios,  your  youth  was  spent  among  men  and 
exploits  worthy  of  the  countrymen  of  Aratos 

and  Philopoimen;  like  Polybios  too,  your  later 
years  have  been  spent  in  recording,  in  the  still 
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living  tongue  in  which  he  wrote,  the  great  events 
of  which  you  were  an  eyewitness  and  a  partaker. 
You  have  helped  to  win  for  your  own  immediate 
country  an  honourable  name  among  the  diyi- 
sions  of  the  Greek  race;  you  have  helped  to  place 
^tolia  on  the  same  level  as  Achaia,  and  to  raise 
the  name  of  Mesolongi  to  a  reputation  no  less 
glOTious  than  that  of  Megalopolis.    And  in  one 
respect  you  are  more  happy  than  your  great  pre- 
decessor.   Polybios  lived  to  see  a  time  when  the 
freedom  of  his  country  was  whoUy  extinguished, 
and  when  all  that  he  could  do  for  her  was  to 
procure  for  her  some  small  alleviation  of  her 
bondage.    You  have  lived  to  see  your  country 
answer  the  calumnies  of  her  enemies  by  conduct 
which    they  cannot    gainsay;    you   have    seen 
Greece  once  more  draw  on  her  the  eyes  of  ad- 
miring Europe  by  one  of  the  justest  and  purest 
_  !B/eyoJutions  in  all  recorded  history.    While  all 
that  he  could  do  was  to  obtain  some  contemp- 
tuous concessions  from  an  overbearing  conqueror, 
you  are  called  on  to  take  your  share  in  the  de- 
liberations of  an  Assembly  where  every  honest 
heart  in  Europe  trusts  that  twice-liberated  Hellas 


I 
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will  be  at  last  allowed  to  fix  her  own  destinies. 
Whatever  may  be  the  result  of  those  delibera- 
tions, whether  a  King  is  again  to  sit  on  the 
throne  of  Theseus  or  a  President  again  to  bear 
the  seal  of  Lydiadas,  that  they  may  lead  to  the 
faU  establishment  of  law  and  freedom  in  the 
land  where  law  and  freedom  first  arose  is  the 
earnest  wish  of 

Tour  sincere  and  obliged  friend, 

EDWARD  A.  FREEMAN. 


SOMKRLKAZE,   WeLLS, 

January  Mi,  1868. 


PREFACE. 


I  trust  that  no  one  will  think  that  the  present  work 
owes  its  origin  to  the  excitement  of  the  War  of  Secession 
in  America  It  is  the  first  instalment  of  a  scheme 
formed  long  ago^  and  it  represents  the  thought  and  read- 
ing of  more  than  ten  years.  All  that  late  eyents  in 
America  haye  done  has  been  to  increase  my  interest  in 
a  subject  which  had  already  long  occupied  my  thoughts, . 
and,  in  some  degree,  to  determine  me  to  write  at  once 
what  otherwise  might  haye  been  postponed  for  some  t^ne 
longer. 

The  present  yolume  is  mainly  deyoted  to  the  working 
of  the  Federal  system  in  Ancient  Oreece.  The  Federal 
period  of  Grecian  history  is  one  which  has  been  generally 
neglected  by  English  scholars,  and  I  trust  that  I  may  haye 
done  something  to  bring  into  more  notice  a  period  than 
which  none  is  richer  in  political  lessons.  But  it  must  be 
remembered  that  I  am  not  writing  a  history  of  Greece  or 
a  history  of  Achai%  but  a  history  of  Grecian  Federalism. 
From  this  difierence  of  object  it  follows  that  I  haye  treated 
my  subject  in  a  somewhat  difierent  manner  from  that 
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which  I  should  have  thought  appropriate  to  a  regular  his- 
tory of  Greece  or  of  any  other  country.  First,  As  a  his- 
torian of  Federalism,  I  look  to  eyerything  mainly  as  illus- 
trating, or  not  illustrating,  the  progress  of  Federal  ideas.  I 
dwell  upon  eyents,  or  I  hurry  oyer  them,  not  according  to 
their  intrinsic  importance,  but  according  to  their  importance 
for  my  particular  purpose.  I  haye  disposed  in  a  line  or 
two  of  battles  which  were  of  high  moment  in  the  history  of 
the  world,  and  I  haye  dwelt  at  length  on  obscure  debates 
and  embassies,  when  their  details  happened  to  throw  light  on 
the  Achaian  Constitution  or  on  the  mode  of  proceeding  in 
the  Achaian  Assembly.  It  so  happens  that  much  of  the 
information  most  yaluable  for  my  purpose  comes  in  the 
form  of  details  of  this  kind,  which  a  general  historian 
would,  naturally  and  properly,  cut  yery  short  I  mention 
this  merely  that  I  may  not  be  thought  to  haye  either  depre- 
dated or  oyeryalued  subjects  which,  writing  with  a  special 
object,  I  haye  looked  at  mainly  from  the  point  of  yiew 
dictated  by  that  object. 

Secondly,  In  writing  the  history,  not  of  a  particular 
country,  but  of  a  form  of  goyemment  which  has  existed  in 
seyeral  countries,  I  haye  constantly  endeavoured  to  illus- 
trate the  eyents  and  institutions  of  which  1  write  by  paral- 
lel or  contrasted  eyents  and  institutions  in  other  times  and 
places.  I  haye  striven  to  make  the  politics  of  Federal 
Greece  more  intelligible  and  more  interesting,  by  showing 
their  points  of  likeness  and  unlikeness  to  the  politics  of 
modem  England  and  America.  I  should  have  done  this, 
in  some  degree,  in  a  history  of  any  sort,  but  I  have  done  it 
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fBX  more  fuUy  in  a  history  of  a  fonn  of  goTemment  than  I 
shonhl  have  done  in  an  ordinary  history  of  Greece  or  of 
any  other  country.  And  I  trast  that  I  have  not  compared 
ancient  and  modem  poUtics  in  the  mere  interest  of  any 
modem  party.  / 1  have  oertaiidy  not  written  in  the  interest 
of  either  the  North  or  the  South  in  the  American  quarrel 
I  see  too  much  to  be  said  for  and  against  both  sides  to  be 
capable  of  any  strong  partisanship  for  either.  '  Possibly 
this  may  not  be  a  bad  frame  of  mind  in  which  to  approach 
the  history  of  the  quarrel,  when  the  course  of  my  subject 
brings  me  to  it.  At  present,  what  I  have  had  to  do  has 
mainly  been  to  lurgue  against  the  fidse  inferences  on  the 
subject  of  FedMilism  in  general  which  some  have  drawn 
from  recent  American  history.  And,  if  I  do  not  write  in 
the  interest  of  either  side  in  the  American  dispute, 
neither  am  I  conscious  of  writing  in  the  interest  of  any 
EngUsh  poBtical  party.  I  am  consoious  of  holding  strong 
opinions  on  many  points  both  of  home  and  foreign  politios ; 
for  historical  study  does  more  than  anything  else  to  lead 
the  mind  to  a  definite  politioal  creed ;  but^  at  the  same 
time,  it  does  at  least  as  much  to  hinder  the  growth  of  any 
narrow  poUtical  partizanship.  A  historical  student  soon 
learns  that  a  man  is  not  moraUy  the  worse  for  being  Whig 
or  Tory,  Catholic  or  Protestant,  Royalist  or  Republican, 
Aristocrat  or  Democrat,  Unionist  or  Confederate.  He 
soon  learns  to  sympathize  with  indlTiduals  amoi^  all 
parties,  but  to  decline  to  throw  in  his  lot  unreservedly  with 
any  party.  But  he  will  not  carry  his  political  toleration  so 
&r  as  to  confound  political  differences  and  motal  crimes. 
Indignation  at  successful  wickedness  is  a  feeling  of  which 
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no  honest  man  will  ever  wish  to  rid  himself ;  no  honest 
man,  above  all  no  honest  student  of  history,  will  ever 
bring  himself  to  look  on  the  Tyrant  whose  very  being 
implies  the  overthrow  of  right  with  the  same  eyes  with 
which  he  looks  on  the  mere  political  adversary  whose 
motives  may  be  as  honourable  as  his  own. 

In  writing  the  present  volume,  I  have  endeavoured  to 
combine  a  text  which  may  be  instructive  and  interest- 
ing to  any  thoughtful  reader,  whether  specially  learned  or 
not,  with  notes  which  may  satisfy  the  requirements 
of  the  most  exacting  scholar.  In  the  text  therefore  I 
have,  as  far  as  possible,  avoided  technicalities,  and 
I  have  thrown  the  discussion  of  many  points  of  detail 
into  the  notes.  I  have  throughout  been  lavish  in  the 
citation  of  authorities,  as  I  hold  that  an  author  should 
not  require  his  readers  to  take  anything  on  his  bare  word, 
but  should  give  them  the  means  of  refuting  him  out  of 
his  own  pages,  if  they  think  good.  If  I  have  overdone 
it  in  the  matter  of  references,  I  am  sure  that  every  real 
student  will  allow  that  it  is  a  fault  on  the  right  side. 
I  have  felt  such  deep  gratitude  to  those  authors  who 
really  act  as  guides  and  not  as  rivals  to  the  original  . 
writers,  and  I  have  felt  so  aggrieved  at  those  who  follow 
another  course,  that  I  was  determined  to  do  all  I  could 
to  avoid  blame  on  this  most  important  score. 

The  nature  of  the  authorities  for  this  period  of  Grecian 
history  has  been  explained  in  several  passages  of  the 
volume  itself,  and  the  chief  among  them,  Polybios  and 
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Plutarch,  ought  to  be  familiar  to  every  scholu*.  But 
besides  the  eyidence  of  historians,  there  are  few  parts 
of  history  on  which  more  light  is  thrown  by  the  evi- 
dence of  coins.  In  this  branch  of  my  subject,  I  ami 
bound,  at  every  step,  to  acknowledge  the  benefits  which 
I  have  derived  from  the  numismatic  knowledge  of  my 
friend  the  Hon.  John  Leicester  Warren.  A  carefiil  com- 1 
parison  of  his  numismatic  and  my  historical  evidence 
has  enabled  us  together  to  fix  several  points  which  pro- 
bably neither  of  us  could  have  fixed  separately.  I  should 
have  drawn  more  largely  on  Mr.  Warren's  resources,  which 
have  been  always  open  to  me,  were  scholars  not  likely 
to  haye  the  benefit  of  his  researches  into  Greek  Federal 
Coinage  in  a  separate  form. 

At  the  risk  of  offending  some  eyes  by  unaccustomed 
forms,  I  have  spelled  Greek  names,  as  closely  as  I  could, 
according  to  the  Greek  orthography.  This  practice  is 
now  very  general  in  Germany,  and  it  is  gradually  making 
its  way  in  England.  Mr.  Grote  first  ventured  to  restore 
the  Greek  K;  Professor  Max  Miiller,  in  the  Oxford 
Essays,  went  several  degrees  further.  For  the  Latin 
spelling,  nothing  can  be  pleaded  but  custom — a  custom, 
which  is  merely  a  part  of  that  unhappy  way  of  looking 
at  eveiything  Greek  through  a  Latin  medium,  which 
has  so  long  made  havoc  of  our  philology  and  mythology. 
In  exactly  the  same  way,  serious  mischief — I  believe  I 
may  say  serious  political  mischief — has  been  done  by  our 
habit  of  looking  at  nearly  everything  in  modem  Europe 
through  a  French  medium,  and  of  speaking  of  German, 
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Italian,  and  Flemish  places  by  French  corruptions  of 
their  namea  Strange  to  say,  while  we  clothe  Italian 
names  in  a  French  dress,  we  usually  clothe  Modem 
Greek  names  in  an  Italian  dress.  Inexplicable  confusion 
is  the  necessary  result ;  names  which  have  not  altered 
since  the  days  of  Homer  are  written  in  endless  ways  to 
adapt  them  to  a  Western  pronunciation  which  is  hardly 
ever  that  of  Englishmen.  The  island  of  Milos  has  never 
changed  its  name,  and  its  name  is  sounded  in  the  same 
way  by  a  Greek  and  by  an  Englishman.  It  seems  eminently 
absurd  to  talk  about  Melos  in  the  history  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian  War,  but,  if  the  island  happens  to  be  mentioned 
in  a  modem  book  or  newspaper,  to  change  its  name  into 
that  of  MUo  the  slayer  of  Clodius.  The  only  way  to  pre- 
serve consistency  is  to  write  every  Greek  name,  old  or  new, 
according  to  the  native  spelling,  and  to  leave  each  reader 
to  pronounce  according  to  accent  or  quantity  as  he 
pleases.  This  I  have  done  throughout,  with  two  excep- 
tions. When  a  name  has  a  really  English,  as  distin- 
guished from  a  Latin  or  French,  form,  such  as  Philip, 
Ptolemy,  Athens,  Corinth,  I  should  never  think  of  making 
any  change;  indeed  I  rather  regret  that  we  have  not 
more  forms  of  the  kind.  Again,  a  few  very  fSamiliar 
names,  like  Thermopyise,  Bceotia,  &c.,  though  the  form 
is  not  thoroughly  En^ish,  I  have  left  as  they  are  usually 
spelled.  The  change  which  has  the  most  unusual  look 
is  the  substitution  of  the  Greek  ai  for  €B  in  the  ending 
of  plural  feminine  name&  In  many  cases,  however,  there 
is  also  a  singular  form  in  use,  which  I  have  preferred 
wherever  I  could. 
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I  have  given  three  maps^  showing  the  boundaries 
which  the  different  states  treated  of  assumed  at  dif- 
ferent times.  These  have  been  reduced,  with  the  neces- 
saiy  changes  from  Eieperfs  AUas  von  HeUas.  The 
boundaries  of  the  Achaian  League  at  the  different  times 
fixed  on  will  be  found,  I  trust,  to  be  accurately  given, 
but  the  position  of  a  few  of  the  cities  is  matter  of  un- 
certainty. But  among  the  states  of  Northern  Greece, 
the  iStolian  and  Macedonian  conquests  and  losses  made 
every  frontier  fluctuating,  and  we  have  less  accurate  in- 
formation about  those  regions  than  we  have  as  to  the 
changes  in  Peloponn^sos.  It  is  therefore  extremely 
difficult  to  fix  the  boundaries  of  any  state  north  of 
Boeotia  at  any  particular  moment,  and  my  attempts,  or 
any  others,  must  be  taken  for  what  they  are  worth,  as 
merely  probable  approximations. 

I  trust  that  the  second  volume,  containing  the  history 
of  the  Swiss  and  other  German  Leagues,  will  follow  the 
present  with  all  reasonable  speed.  But  it  involves  a 
minute  examination  of  some  very  obscure  portions  of 
history,  and  I  cannot  fix  any  certain  time  for  its  appear- 
ance. 


SOMBRLRAZE,    WelL8, 

January  2nd,  1863. 
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GENERAL  INTRODUCTION. 


In  undertaking  to  write  the  Histoiy  of  Federal  Oovem-  chap.  i. 
ment,   I  propoee  to  myself  a  task  somewhat  different 
from  that  which  has  fSedlen  to  the  lot  of  any  of  those 
writers  who  hare  hitherto  treated  of  the  subject     It  has  Object  of 
been  dealt  with  as  a  matter  of  political  philosophy,  of  *^*^®   •  ^^ 

International  Law,  and  of  local  or  temporary  political  con- 
troversy. I  shall  draw  upon  the  materials  which  have 
been  gathered  together  by  writers  of  all  these  classes ;  V 

but  my  own  object  is  not  exactly  the  same  as  the  object 
of  any  one  of  them.  I  purpose  not  so  much  to  discuss 
the  abstract  nature  of  Federal  Goyemment^  as  to  ex- 
hibit its  actual  working  in  ages  and  countries  widely 
remoTod  from  one  another.  The  exact  delBnition,  both 
of  a  Federation  in  general  and  of  the  particular  forms 
of  Federations,  has  often  taxed  the  ingenuity  both  of 
political  philosophers  and  of  international  lawyers.  For 
the  purposes  of  the  historian  a  less  rigid  accuracy  of 
definition  may  be  allowed  History  often  recognizes  both 
likenesses  and  unlikenesses  which  it  would  be  hard  to 
define  with  any  precision,  either  legal  or  philosophical 
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Federalism 
a  compro- 
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therefore 
hard  to 
define. 
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General 
definition 
for  histori- 
cal pur- 
poses. 


Federal  Grovemment,  as  I  shall  presently  attempt  to  show, 
is»  in  its  essence,  a  compromise  between  two  opposite 
political  systems.  Its  different  forms  occupy  the  whole 
middle  space  between  two  widely  distant  extremes.  It 
is  therefore  only  natural  that  some  of  these  intermediate 
forms  should  shade  off  imperceptibly  into  the  extremes 
on  either  side.  Controversies  may  thus  easily  be  raised 
both  as  to  the  correct  definition  of  a  Federal  Goyem- 
ment,  and  also  whether  this  or  that  particular  gOTemment 
comes  withm  the  definition.  The  examples  of  Federal 
Constitutions  which  history  supplies  are  scattered  over 
widely  distant  ages  and  countries ;  they  are  found  among 
nations  widely  differing  from  one  another  in  the  amount 
of  their  political  advancement  and  general  civilization. 
But  all  of  them  agree  in  some  points  which  histoiy  easily 
recognizes,  though  it  may  be  hard  to  bring  them  withim 
the  grasp  of  legal  definition.  There  is  what  may  be  bailed 
a  certain  Federal  ideal^  which  has  sometimes  be^i  real- 
ized in  its  full,  or  nearly  its  fiill^  perfection,  while  oAer 
cases  have  shown  ofily  a  more  or  less  remote  approxi- 
mation to  it.  To  establish  a  definition  and  a  nomen- 
clature for  all  these  several  classes  of  governments^  is  the 
business  of  tiie  political  philosopher.  The  historian,  in 
recognizing  the  unlikeness,  will  also  recognize  the  likeness^ 
and  will  acknowledge  them  all,  perfect  and  imperfect 
alike,  as  forming  natural  portions  of  his  subject  The 
first  rude  approach  to  anj  particular  form  of  government 
is  as  much  a  part  of  the  history  of  that  form  of  govern- 
ment as  tiie  most  fully  developed  shape  which  it  can 
afterwards  assume.  I  shall  therefore  not  scruple  to  apply 
the  name  of  Federal  (Government  to  many  states  to  which 
philosophical  and  legal  inquirers  would  probably  refuse 
it  The  name  of  Federal  Government  may,  in  this  wider 
sense,  be  applied  to  any  union  of  component  memberB^ 
where  the  degree  of  union  between  the  members  sur- 
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passes  that  of  mere  alliance,  however  intimate,  and  chap.  i. 
vfa^re  tiie  degree  of  independence  possessed  by  each 
member  surpasses  anything  which  can  fiEtirly  come  nnder 
the  head  of  merely  municipal  freedom.  Such  unions 
hare  be^i  common  in  numy  ages  and  countries,  and  many 
of  them  have  been  far  from  realizing  die  full  ideal  of  a 
•Federal  GoTemment  That  ideal,  in  its  highest  and  most 
dabcNrate  deyelopment,  is  the  most  finished  and  the  most 
artificial  production  of  political  ingenuity.  It  is  hardly 
possible  diat  Federal  Government  can  attain  its  perfect 
form  except  in  a  highly  refined  age,  and  among  a  people 
whose  political  education  has  already  stretched  over  many 
generadona     Two  requisites  seem  necessaiy  to  constitute  Definition 

of  &  DC?^(POt 

a  Federal  Government  in  this  its  most  perfect  form.     On  Federal 
the  one  hand,  each  of  the  members  of  the  Union  must  ^^t™ 
be  wholly  independent  in  those  matters  which  concern 
each  member  only.     On  the  other  hand,  all  must  be  sub- 
^ject  to  a  common  power  in  diose  matters  which  concern 
the  whole  body  of  members  cdUectively.     Thus  each  mem-  internal 
b^  will  fix  for  itself  the  laws  of  its  criminal  jurisprudence,  ^nce^of 
and  even  die  details  of  its  political  constitution.     And  it  ^emben^ 
will  do  this,  not  as  a  matter  of  privilege  or  concession 
firom  any  hi^er  power,  but  as  a  matter  of  absolute  rights 
by  virtue  of  its  inherent  powers   as   an   independent 
commonwealth.    But  in  all  matters  which  c<mcem  the 
general  body,  the  sovereignty  ol  the  several  members  will 
cease.     Each  member  is  perfecdy  independent  within  its 
own  sphere;  but  there  is  another  sphere  in  which  its 
independence,  or  rather  its  separate  existence,  vanishes. 
It  is  invested  with  every  right  of  sovereignty  on  one  class  Sove- 
of  subjects,  but  there  is  anodier  class  of  subjects  on  which  theUmon 
it  is  as  incapable  of  separate  political  action  as  any  pro-  ^^ 
vmoe  or  city  of  a  momyrchy  or  of  an  indivisible  republic  matters. 
The  making  of  peace  and  war,  the  sending  and  receiving 
of  ambassadors,  generally  all  that  comes  within  the  depart- 
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ment  of  International  Law,  will  be  reserved  wholly  to  the 
central  power.  Indeed,  the  very  existence  of  the  seyeral 
members  of  the  Union  wiU  be  diplomaticallj  unknown  to 
foreign  nations,  which  wiU  never  be  called  upon  to  deal 
with  any  power  except  the  Central  Government  A  Federal 
Union,  in  short,  will  form  one  State  in  relation  to  other 
powers,  but  many  States  as  regards  its  internal  admini- 
stration. This  complete  division  of  sovereignty  we  may 
iaolLupon  as  essential  to  the  absolute  perfection  of  the 
Federal  ideal  But  that  ideal  is  one  so  veiy  refined  and 
artificial,  that  it  seems  not  to  have  been  attained  more 
than  four  or  five  times  in  the  histoiy  of  the  world.  But 
a  History  of  Federal  Government  must  embrace  a  much 
wider  range  of  subjects  than  merely  the  history  of  those 
states  which  have  actually  realized  the  Federal  idea.  We 
must  look  at  the  idea  in  its  germ  as  well  as  in  its  per- 
fection. We  shall  learn  better  to  understand  what  perfect 
Federalism  is  by  comparing  it  with  Federalism  in  a  less 
fully-developed  shape.  In  order  thus  to  trace  the  Federal 
principle  from  its  birth,  we  shaU  have  to  go  back  to  very 
early  times,  and,  in  some  cases,  to  very  rude  states  of 
society.  But  of  course  it  will  not  be  needful  to  dwell 
at  much  length  on  those  commonwealths  of  whose  con- 
stitution and  history  it  would  be  impossible  to  give  any 
detailed  account  For  some  conmionwealths,  which  may 
fidrly  claim  the  name  of  Federal  Governments  in  the  wider 
sense,  a  mere  glance  will  be  enough.  Our  more  detailed 
examination  must  be  reserved  for  a  few  more  illustrious 
examples  of  Federal  Union.  There  are  a  few  famous 
commonwealths  which,  either  from  having  perfectly,  or 
nearly  perfectly,  realized  the  Federal  idea,  or  else  from 
their  importance  and  celebrity  in  the  general  history  of 
the  world,  stand  out  conspicuously  at  the  very  first  glimpse 
of  the  subject,  and  whose  constitution  and  history  wiU 
deserve  and  repay  our  most  attentive  study. 
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Four  Federal  Commonwealths,  then,  stand  out,  in  four  chap.  i. 
different  ages  of  the  world,  as  commanding,  above  all 
odiers^  the  attention  of  students  of  political  history.     Of 
these  four,   (me  belongs  to  what  is  usually  known  as  Four  great 
''andent,"    another  to  what  is  commonly  called   '^ me- ^fplXmi 
disBTal "  history ;  a  third  arose  in  the  period  of  transition  ^^^' 
between  medisayal  and  modem  history ;  the  creation  of 
tiie  fourUi  may  hare  been  witnessed  by  some  few  of  those 
who  are  still  counted  among  Uying  men.     Of  these  four, 
again,  one  has  been  a  thing  of  the  past  for  many  centuries  ; 
another  has  so  changed  its  form  that  it  can  no  longer 
claim  a  place  among  Federal  Qoyemments  ;  but  the  other 
two,  one  of  them  among  the  least,  the  other  among  the 
greatest,  of  independent  powers,  still  remain,  exhibiting 
Federalism  in  a  perfect^  or  nearly  perfect,  form,  standing, 
in  the  Old  World  and  in  the  New,  as  living  examples 
of  the  strength  and  the  weakness  of  the  most  elaborate 
of  political  combinations. 

These  four  famous  Commonwealths  are, 

First,  the  AcHAiAN  League  in   the  later  days   of  The 
Ancient  Greece,   whose  most  flourishing    period    comes  league,^ 
within  the  third  century  before  our  own  era.  f^^  ^®^" 

Second,  the  Confederation  of  the  Swiss  Cantons,  The  Swi8» 
which,  with  many  changes  in  its  extent  and  constitution,  A^a^mi- 
has  lasted  from  the  thirteenth  century  to  our  own  day.        ^^^2* 

Third,  the  Seven  United  Provinces  of  the  Nether-  The 
LANDS,  whose  Union  arose  in  the  War  of  Independence  p^T^^ 
against  Spain,  and  lasted,  in  a  republican  form,  till  the^'^^^ 
War  of  the  French  Revolution.  1795. 

Fourth,  the  United  States   of  North  America,  The 
which  formed  a  Federal  Union  after  their  revolt  from  the  sta ms 
British  Crown  under  George  the  Third,  and  whose  destiny  ^gea^^^^ 
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CHAP.  I.    forms  one  of  the  moBt  important,  and  certainly  tlie  most 
interesting,  of  the  political  problems  of  our  own  time. 

Of  these  Four,  three  come  sufficiently  near  to  the  full 

realization  of  the  Federal  idea  to  be  entitled  to  rank 

Character-  among  perfect  Federal  Qoyemments.   The  Achaian  League, 

istiipi  of 

the  Four  ^^^  ^he  United  States  since  the  adoption  of  the  present 
^dera.^*'^  Constitution,  are  indeed  the  most  perfect  developments  of 
tions.  the  Federal  principle  which  ihe  world  has  ever  seen.  The 
Swiss  Confederation,  in  its  origin  a  Union  of  the  loosest 
kind,  has  gradually  drawn  the  Federal  bond  tighter  and 
tighter,  till,  within  our  own  times,  it  has  assumed  a  fonn 
which  fttirly  entitles  it  to  rank  beside  Achaia  and  America. 
The  claim  of  the  United  Froyinces  is  more  doubtful;^ 
their  union  was  at  no  period  of  their  republiciui  being  so 
close  as  that  of  Achaia,  America,  and  modem  Switzerland 
But  the  important  place  which  the  United  Proyinces  once 
filled  in  European  histoiy,  and  the  curious  and  instructive 
nature  of  their  political  institutions,  fiilly  entitle  them  to  a 
place  in  the  first  rank  for  the  purposes  of  the  present 
History.  All  these  four  then  I  purpose  to  treat  of  at  some 
considerable  length.  Over  less  perfect  or  less  illustrious 
examples  of  the  Federal  system  I  shall  glance  more  lightly, 
or  use  them  chiefly  by  way  of  contrast  to  point  out  more 
clearly  the  distinguishing  characteristics  of  these  four  great 
^  ThoGer-  examples  Thus,  for  instance,  the  modem  German  Con- 
Meration.  federation  is,  in  point  of  territorial  extent  and  of  the 
power  of  many  of  the  states  which  compose  it^  of  far 
greater  importance  than  any  of  the  European  instances 
among  the  Four.  But  its  constitution  is  so  widely  removed 
from  the  perfection  of  the  Federal  idea  that,  for  our 
present  purpose,  this  Union,  which  indudes  two  of  the 
Great  Powers  of  Europe,  is  chiefly  valuable  as  illustrating 
by  contrast  the  more  perfect  constitutions  of  Achaia  and 

'  Sco  Motley's  Rise  of  the  Dutch  Repuhlic,  iii.  415. 
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SwitKsriand.     On  the  other  hand  tbere  can  be  little  doubt  chap.  i. 
that  there  were  in  the  ancient  world  several  other  Con&de-  other 
rations^  whose  constitutions  must  have  realized  die  Federal  Samples ; 
idea  almost  as  perfecUy  as  the  more  fieonous  League  of 
Aehaia     But  some  of  these  possessed  so  little  influence  in 
the  world,  that  they  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  a  history. 
In  the  ease  of  others  we  know  absolutely  nothing  of  the 
details  of  their  constitution&    Northern  Greece,  eq>ecially,  in  Greece ; 
in  the  later  days  of  Grecian  freedom,  abounded  in  small 
Federal  States^  but  we  have  no  such  minute  knowledge  of 
ihekr  history  and  constitution  as  we  have  of  tiiose  of 
Achaia     Even  the  great  and  important  League  of  iEtolia, 
so  long  the  rival  of  Achaia,  €8  far  better  known  to  us  in  its 
external  history  tiian  in  its  internal  constitution.     Again  it  in  Italy ; 
is  clear  that  the  Thirty  Cities  of  Latium,  and  probably 
some  other  similar  Leagues  among  the  old  Italian  com- 
monwealths, must  have  been  united  by  a  Federal  bond  of  a 
very  close  kind.    But  we  know  hardly  anything  about  them 
except  what  may  be  picked  up  from  the  half-mythical 
narratiyes  of  their  wars  and  alliances  with  Rome.     Lykia  in  Lykia. 
too,  beyond  all  doubt,  had  a  Federal  constitution  which 
was  in  some  respects  more  perfect  than  that  of  Achaia 
itself     But  then  Lykia  has  nothing  which  can  be  called 
a  history,  and  its  Federal  constitution  arose  at  so  late 
a  period   that   its  independence  was   provincial  rather 
than  strictly  national    So,  in  later  times,  the  Swiss  Confe-  Other 
deration  was  really  only  one  of  several  unions  of  German  le^ues ; 
cities,  which  happened  to  obtain  greater  importance  and 
permanence  than  the  rest.     One  of  these  unions,   the 
fiunous  League  of  the  Hanse  Towns,  still  exists,  though  the  Hanse 
with  diminished  splendour,  in  our  own  day.     So,  in  days   ^^^^' 
later  still,  the  precedent  of  Federal  union  given  by  the 
English  settlements  in  North  America,  has  been  followed,  other 
tiiough  as  yet  with  but  little  success  or  credit,  by  several  of  cSl^ 
the  Republics  which  have  arisen  among  the  ruins  of  Spanish  ration*. 
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cflAt>.  f.  dominion  in  the  same  continent  All  these  instance^ 
Greek,  Italian,  German,  and  American,  will  demand  some 
notice  in  the  course  of  our  present  inquiry.  But  they  will 
not  need  that  full  and  minute  attention  which  must  be 
reserved  for  Achaia,  Switzerland,  the  United  Provinces,  and 
the  United  States. 

Before,  however,  we  go  on  to  describe  in  detail  the 
constitution  and  history  of  any  particular  Federal  state,  it 
will  be  desirable  to  make  some  further  remarks  on  Federal 
Government  in  general,  and  to  draw  out  at  some  length 
the  points  of  contrast  between  that  and  other  political 
systems. 


CHAPTER  IL 

CBAIUCTKBISTIOa  OF  nCDEBAL  OOVXBNlOtirr  AS  OOMPAKED  WITH 

OTHSB  FOLITIOAL  ST8TBM8. 

I  HAVE  already  given  Bomething  like  a  definition  of  ^°^' "' 
Federal  Goyemment  in  its  perfect  form,  premising  that 
that  perfect  form  is  not  to  be  looked  for  in  all  the 
examples  which  will  come  under  our  present  smrey.  We 
have  seen  that  it  is  not  to  be  found  in  all  even  of  the  . 
four  illustrious  Confederations  which  I  have  selected  for 
special  examination.  Compared  with  the  constitutions 
of  Adiaia  and  America,  the  Federal  compact  of  the 
Swiss  Cantons  before  the  French  ReTolution,  and  even 
the  Union  of  the  Seven  Provinces,  will  appear  to  be 
only  remote  approaches  to  the  Federal  idea.  But  in 
tiie  present  Chapter,  where  I  propose  to  contrast  Fede- 
ralism with  other  political  systems,  I  shall  take  my  picture 
of  a  Federal  Government  wholly  from  the  most  perfect 
examples.  Much,  therefore,  that  I  shall  say,  will  be 
quite  inapplicable  to  the  United  Provinces  or  to  the 
old  Swiss  League,  much  more  so  to  the  so-called  German 
Confederation  of  our  own  day. 

A  Federal  Commonwealth,  then,  in  its  perfect  form, 
is  one  which  forms  a  single  state  in  its  relations  to 
other  nations,  but  which  consists  of  many  states  with 
regard  to  its  internal  government  Thus  the  City  of 
M^alopoUs  in  old  times,  the  State  of  New  York  or 
the  Canton  of  Zurich  now,  has  absolutely  no  separate 
existence  in  the  face  of  other  powers :   it  cannot  make 
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CHAP.  II.  war  or  peace,  or  maintain  ambassadors  or  consuls. 
jllustra-  The  common  Federal  Government  of  Achaia,  America, 
relations  or  Switzerland,  is  the  only  body  with  which  foreign 
members  J^a^o^is  ca^  h»NQ  any  intercourse.  But  the  internal 
ma  perfect  la^g^   the  law  of  real  property,  the  criminal  law,  eyen 

Federal 

Common-  the    electoral  law,   may  be  utterly  different   at    Mega- 
^  lopolis  and  at  SikySn,   at  New  York   and  in    Illinois, 

at  Zurich  and  at  Geneva.  Nor  is  there  any  power  in 
the  Assembly  at  Aigion,  the  Congress  at  Washington, 
or  the  Federal  Council  at  Bern,  to  bring  their  diversi- 
ties into  harmony.  In  one  point  of  view  there  is  only 
a  single  conmionwealth,  as  truly  a  national  whole  as 
France  or  Spain;  in  another  point  of  view,  there  is 
a  collection  of  sovereign  commonwealths  as  independent 
of  one  another  as  France  and  Spain  can  be.  We  may 
then  recognize  as  a  true  and  perfect  Federal  Common- 
wealth any  collection  of  states  in  which  it  is  equally 
unlawful  for  the  Central  Power  to  interfere  with  the 
purely  internal  legislation  of  tiie  several  members,  and 
for  the  several  members  to  enter  into  any  diplomatic 
relations^  with  other  powers.  Where  the  first  con- 
dition is  not  obtained,  the  several  members  are  not 
sovereign ;  their  independence,  however  extensive  in 
practice,  is  a  merely  municipal  independence.  Where 
the  second  condition  is  not  obtained,  the  union,  how- 
ever ancient  and  intimate,  is  that  of  a  mere  dmr 
federdcy  rather  than  that  of  a  real  Confederation. 
But  another  distinction  will  here  arise.  Even  among 
those  commonwealths  which  at  once  secure  to  every 
member  fiill  internal  independence,  and  reAise  to  eveiy 
member  any  separate    external    action,    there    may  be 

1  1  reserve  the  exceptional  case,  to  be  discussed  in  the  course  of  the 
history,  of  a  particular  State  holding  diplomatic  intercourse  with  foreign 
powers  by  express  licence  of  the  Federal  power.  See  an  instance  in 
Polybios,  ii.  48.  This  is  most  conspicuously  a  case  in  which  the 
exception  proves  the  rule. 


Two  con- 
ditions of 
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Federal 
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ment. 
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wide  dhrenities  as   to   the  way  in  which  tiie  Central  chat,  n. 
Power  exercises  its  peculiar  fdnctions.     It  is  here  that  Two 
we  reach  that  division   of   Federal    QoTcmments   into  Federal 
two   classes  which  has  been  laid  down  by  most  of  the  ^^ths"*' 
writers  on  the  subject      In  the  one  class  the  Federal  ^"^  ^^^ 

^^  System 

Power  represents  only  the  Goyemments  of  the  several  of  Con- 
members    of  tiie   Union ;   its  immediate  action  is  con-  states " 
fined  to  those  QoTemments ;  its  powers  consist  simply  n^^TLj^® 
in     issuing    requisitions    to     the    State    Goyemments,  Power 
which,   when  witiiin  the  proper  limits  of    the  Federal  with  the 
anihority,  it  is  the  daty  of  those  GoTemmente  to  carry  |^^„. 
out      If  men  or  money  be  needed   for    Federal    pur-  ments. 
poses,   the  Federal  Power  wiU    demand    diem    of   the 
several  State  Governments,   which  wiU    raise   them    in 
such  ways  as  each  may  think  best     In  tiie  other  class,  Second, 
the  Federal  Power  will   be,   in   tiie    strictest  sense,   a  ^^con^- 
Crovemmeni,  which,  in  the  other  class,  it  can  hardly  ^S^„ 
be  called.      It  will  act  not  only  on  the  Governments  where  the 
of  the  several  States,  but  directly  on  every  citizen  of  poweracts 
those  States.     It  will  be,   in  short,   a  Government  co-  ^^^S 
ordinate  with  the  State  Governments,   sovereign  in  its 
own  sphere,   as  tiiey  are  sovereign  in  their  sphere.     It 
will  be  a  Government  with  the  usual  branches.  Legis- 
lative, Executive,  and  Judicial;  with  the  direct  power 
of  taxation,   and  the  other  usual  powers  of  a  Govern- 
ment; widi  its  army,   its  navy,    its    civil    service,   and 
aQ  the  usual  apparatus  of  a  Government,   all  bearing 
directly  upon  every  citizen  of  the  Union  without  any 
reference   to   the  Governments    of  the    several    States. 
The  State  administration,  within  its  own  range,  will  be 
carried   on  as  freely  as  if   there  were  no  such  thing 
as  an  Union ;    the  Federal   administration,   within   its 
own   range,   will  be   carried  on   as  freely   as  if  there 
were  no  such  thing  as   a   separate    State.     This    last 
class  is  what  writers  on  International  Law  caU  a  Coftir 
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CHAP.  II.  posite  State,  or  Supreme  Federal  GovemmenV  The 
former  class  they  commonly  remand  to  the  head  of 
mere  Confederacies,  or,  at  most,  Systems  of  Confed^ 
rate  States.*  Tet  it  is  quite  possible  to  conceive  the 
existence  of  a  Federal  Commonwealth,  in  which  the 
Federal  Power  shall  act  solely  upon  the  several  State 
Governments,  which  yet  shall  fully  answer  the  two  con- 
ditions of  external  unity  and  internal  plurality.  The 
American  Union  under  the  Confederation  forbade  diplo- 
matic action  to  the  several  States : "  it  therefore  formed 
a  single  commonwealth  in  the  eyes  of  other  nations. 
Yet  the  Federal  Power  acted  only  on  the  several  State 
Qovemments,  and  not  at  all  directly  on  individual  citi- 
ThoOis-  zens.  The  Swiss  Confederation  of  1815  even  allowed 
one  rather  diplomatic  actiou  to  the  several  Cantons  within  certain 
2ha^T  prescribed  Ihnits.*  Yet,  on  the  whole,  even  the  Swiss 
enda.  Confederation,  and  much  more  the  American  Confede- 
ration of  1778,  had  far  more  in  common  with  perfect 
Federal,  or  "Composite''  States,  than  with  lax  Con- 
federacies like  the  German  Btmd.  The  real  difference 
between  the  two  classes  seems  to  be  that  the  one 
is  a  good,  the  other  a  bad,  way  of  compassing  the 
same  objects/  Both  America  and  Switzerland  found 
by  experience  that,   without  the   direct  action  of  the 

1  This  18  what,  in  the  Federaligt,  No.  9  (p.  47,  ed.  1818)  is  called  a 
Consolidation  of  the  States.  But  Hamilton  is  here  only  using  the  language 
of  objectors,  and  the  name  consolidatsd  would  seem  better  to  apply  to  non- 
PederaZ  commonwealths,  as  distinguished  from  Federal.  It  is  so  used  by 
M.  de  Tocqueville,  D^ocratie  en  AmMque,  i.  271. 

s  See  Wheaton's  International  Law,  L  68  ;  Austin's  Province  of  Juris- 
prudence, p.  217 ;  Calhoun's  "Works,  L  163 ;  Federalist,  Nos.  9,  21,  89 
et  passim.  The  distinction  between  the  two  classes  is  most  fuUy  and 
clearly  drawn  by  Mr.  J.  S.  Mill  (Representative  Government,  p.  801),  by 
Professor  Bernard  (Lectures  on  American  War,  Oxford,  1861,  p.  68-72), 
and  by  Tocqueville  (Democratic  en  Am^rique,  i.  260,  265,  et  seqq.) 

'  Articles  of  Confederation,  Art.  vi.  §  1. 

*  See  Wheaton,  i.  90. 

5  *•  The  attributes  of  Congress  under  the  Confederation  and  under  the 
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Federal    Power    upon  indiyidualB,    the   objects   of  tiie  chap.  ii. 
Federal  Umon  could  not  be  carried  out    The  Beveral 
State  GoTemments  are  indeed,  under  the  other  system, 
constitutionaDy  bound  to  carry  out  all  requisitions  which 
do  not  transcend  the  limits  of  the  Federal  authority. 
But  we  may  be  sure  that  tiie  State  Governments  will  inade- 
always  lie  under  a  strong  temptation  to  disobey  such  ihefi^^m 
requisitions,   not  only  when   they  really  transcend   the  2ticm  ^ 
limits  of  tiie  Federal  authority,  but  also  when  they  are 
simply  displeasing  to  local  interests  or  wishes.^    Such 
a  compact,  in  short,  may  constitutionally  be  a  Federal 
Union,  but  practically  it  will  amount  to  little  more  than 
a  precarious  alliance.'     Still  a  Confederation  of  this  sort 
aims,  however  ineffectually,  at  being  a  true  Federal  Union. 
The  American  Confederation  of  1778  professed,  while  the 
German  Confederation  does  not  profess,*  to  form  one 
power,  one  nation,*  or  whatever  may  be  the  proper  word, 
in  the  &ce  of  other  powers  and  nations.    The  articles  of 
Confederation    wholly  failed   to    carry   out    their    own 

Constitation  were  (with  some  not  yeiy  important  exceptions)  the  same. 
What  was  done  was  to  make  them  real  and  effective  in  the  only  possible 
way,  by  making  them  operate  directly  on  the  people  of  the  States,  instead 
of  on  tiie  States  themselveB." — Bemaid,  p.  69. 

1  See  Mill,  p.  801. 

>  Mffl;  C£  Bernard,  p.  68.  See  also  Marshall's  life  of  Washington, 
iy.  256-62. 

*  On  the* German  Confederation,  see  Mill,  p.  800. 

*  I  do  not  feel  called  npon,  at  all  events  at  this  stage  of  my  work,  to 
enter  into  the  great  American  dispute  between  National  and  Federal  (see 
Federalist,  Nos.  89,  40  ;  Tocqueville,  L  268  ;  Calhoun,  i.  112-161 ;  Bernard, 
p.  72).  I  confess  that  it  seems  to  me  to  be  rather  a  question  of  words.  A 
power  which  acts  in  all  its  relations  with  other  powers,  as  a  single  indivisible 
imity,  is  snrely  a  nation,  whether  its  internal  constitution  be  Federal  or 
otherwise.  So  to  call  it  in  no  way  takes  away  from  the  independent  rights 
of  the  several  members.  In  the  language  of  Polybios,  the  word  iOtfos  is 
constantly  applied  to  the  Achaian  and  other  Federal  commonwealths; 
indeed  he  seems  to  use  it  as  the  special  formal  title  of  such  bodies.  See, 
for  instance,  xx.  3,  where  <l$vos,  the  Federal  State,  is  opposed  to  ir6Xis,  the 
tangle  city-commonwealth. 

According  to  Tocqueville  (i  268)  the  American  constitution  is  neither 
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CHAP.  II.  purpose ;  and  the  closer  union  of  1787,  under  the  existing 
constitution,  was  the  result.  Still,  for  my  immediate 
purpose,  it  does  not  seem  needful  to  attend  verj  closely 
to  the  distinction  between  these  two  classes  of  Federa- 
tions. In  many  of  the  ancient  Leagues  witii  which  we 
shall  have  to  deal,  it  is  evident  that,  on  the  one  hand, 
the  League  formed  a  single  state  in  die  face  of  all  other 
states,  and  that,  on  ike  other  hand,  the  independence 
Thedis-  of  the  scTeral  members  was  strictly  preserved.  But  it 
not  always  is  uot  always  casy  to  say  how  far  the  Federal  Assembly 
^  ids^^  ^^^  ^^  Federal  Magistrates  exercised  a  direct  power  over 
the  individual  citizens  of  each  city,  and  how  fSu*  it  was 
exerdsed  through  the  Assemblies  and  Magistrates  of  the 
several  cities.  We  know,  for  instance,  that  in  the  Achaian 
League  there  were  Federal  taxes*/  we  do  not  know 
whether  they  were  directly  gathered  by. Federal  cc^ectors, 
or  whether  they  were  merely  requisitions  to  tiie  several 
cities^  which  their  Assemblies  and  Magistrates  apportioned 
by  their  ovm  authority.  The  latter  arrangement  is  just 
as^ likely  as  the  former;  but,  if  it  could  be  shown  to  be 
the  j^ton  actually  in  use,  it  would  hardly  have  the  effect 
of  degrading  the  Achaian  League  from  tiie  rank  of  a 
Composite  State  to  that  of  a  mere  C!onfederacy.'  It  is 
enough  to  enable  a  commonwealth   to   rank,   for    our 

National  nor  Federal,  but  some  third  thing,  for  which  no  name  exists. 
He  calls  it  **  on  gouvemement  national  incomplet." 

The  truest  difference  between  a  Federation  and  a  perfectly  consolidated 
Goyemment  is  that  already  given.  In  a  Federal  state  the  several  members 
retain  their  sovereignty  within  their  own  range  ;  that  is,  the  Federal  power 
cannot  alter  their  internal  institutions.  In  an  ordinary  monarchy  or 
republic,  the  supreme  central  power,  in  whomever  it  is  vested,  can  alter 
the  institutions  of  any  province  or  city.     See  Bernard,  p.  71. 

^  PoL  iv.  60.     cd  Koufoi  tla^opoL 

>  The  system  of  requisitions  is  indeed  in  no  way  confined  to  Federal 
commonwealths ;  it  is  quite  compatible  with  monarchy,  and  indeed  it  has 
always  been  exceedingly  common  under  barbaric  despotisms.  The  Sultan 
requires  a  certain  contribution  from  a  district,  which  the  authorities  of  the 
district  levy  as  best  suits  them.     The  royal  administration  is  thus  eased 
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present  purpose,  as  a  trae  Federation,  tiiat  l^e  Union  is  chat.  ii. 
one  whidi  preserves  to  the  several  members  tiieir  fiill 
internal  independence,  while  it  denies  to  them  all  separate 
action  in  relation  to  foreign  powers.  The  sovereignty  is, 
in  &ct,  divided ;  the  Government  of  the  Federation  and 
tiie  Government  of  the  State  have  a  co-ordinate  authority, 
each  equally  claiming  allegiance  within  its  own  range.  It  is 
tins  system  of  divided  sovereignty  which  I  propose  to 
contauit  at  some  length  with  the  other  principal  forms 
of  government  which  have  prevailed  at  different  times 
lonong  the  most  civilized  nations  of  the  world. 

Forms  of  government  may  be  classified  according  to  so  ciassifica- 
many  principles  tiiat  it  is  needful  to  state  at  the  onset  g^^em- 
what  principle  of  division  seems  most  suited  for  the  ^^^^  * 
comparison  which  I  have  taken  in  hand.     The  old  stereo-  Monarchy, 
typed  division  into  monarchy,  aristocracy,  and  democracy,  cracy,  and 
is  sufficient  for  many  purposes.      A  more  philosophical  f^^^ 
division  perhaps  is  that  which  does  not  look  so  much  to 
the  nature  of  the  hands  in  which  supreme  power  is  vested, 
as  to  the  question  whether  there  is  any  one  body  or 
individual  which  can  fiEdrly  be  called  supreme.    This  is 
^be  division  of  monarchies^  aristocracies,  and  democracies, 
respectively,  into  ahst^wU  and  constitiUianal  examples  Absolnto 
of  their  several  classes.^    Thus  the  old  Athenian  commooi  ^tntional 
wealth,,  where  all  power  was  directiy  exercised  by  thi  ^^^' 
People,  was  an  Absolute  Democracy.     An  American  State! 
on  the  other  hand,  where  the  People  is  recognised  as  ihe 
ultimate  sovereign,  where  all  power  is  held  to  flow  from 
the  people,  but  where  a  delegated  authority  is  divided  in 
different  ptoportions  between  a  Governor,  a  Senate,  and  a 
House  of  Representatives,  is  said  to  be  an  example  of 

of  a  certain  amount  of  trouble,  and  the  district  at  once  acqtiires  a  certain 
amount  of  municipal  freedom.     But  that  freedom,  great  or  small,  exists 
merely  by  concession  or  sufferance,  not  of  right,  as  in  a  Federal  State. 
1  See  Calhoun's  Works,  i.  28,  84,  et  seqq. 
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CHAP.  iL  Constitutional  Democracy.  In  this  way  of  looking  at 
them,  an  Absolute  Goyemment  of  any  of  tiie  three  kinds 
has  quite  as  many  points  in  common  with  an  Absolute 
Government  of  one  of  the  other  kinds,  as  it  has  in  common 
with  a  Constitutional  Goyemment  of  its  own  class.  But 
neither  of  these  divisions  seems  suited  to  our  present 
purpose.  A  Federal  commonwealth  may  be  either  aristo- 
cratic or  democratic;  or  some  of  its  members  may  be 
Across  aristocratic  and  others  democratic;  tiiose  Aristocracies 
ne^ed  ^^^  Democracies  again  may  exhibit  either  the  Absolute  or 
the  Constitutional  type  of  their  own  classes ;  indeed, 
though  Federal  States  have  commonly  been  republican, 
there  is  nothing  theoretically  absurd  in  the  idea  of  a 
Federal  Monarchy.  The  classification  of  govemmentSy 
which  we  must  make  in  order  to  work  out  the  required 
contrast  between  Federalism  and  other  forms,  will  be  in 
fact  a  cross  division  to  the  common  classification  into 
Monarchies,  Aristocracies,  and  Democracies.  Federalism, 
as  I  have  already  said,  is  essentially  a  compromise  ;  it  is 
something  intermediate  between  two  extremes.  A  Federal 
Government  is  most  likely  to  be  formed  when  the  question 
arises  whether  several  small  states  shall  femain  perfectly 
independent,  or  shall  be  consolidated  into  a  single  great 
Federalism  state.  A  Federal  tie  harmonizes  the  two  contending 
IZT'  principles  by  reconciling  a  certain  amount  of  union  with 
tween        ^  certain  amount  of  independence.     A  Federal  Govern- 

Great  and  ^ 

SmaU  ment  then  is  a  mean  between  the  system  of  large  states 
and  the  system  of  small  states.  But  both  the  large 
states,  the  small  states,  and  the  intermediate  Federal 
system,  may  assume  a  democratic,  an  aristocratic,  or  even 
a  monarchic  form  of  government,  just  as  may  happen. 

The  two  extremes  then,  with  which  the  Federal  system 
has  to  be  compared,  are  the  system  of  small  states  and  the 
system  of  large  states.     Speaking  roughly,  the  one  is  the 
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ordinaiy  political  system  of  what  is  called  classical  anti*  ohap.  ii. 
qnity,  the  other  is  the  ordinaiy  political  system  of  modem 
Europa     The  system  of  small  states  finds  its  most  perfect 
develops ment  in  the  independent  city-commonwealths  of 
Old  Greece ;  the  system  of  large  states  finds  its  most 
perfect  developement  in  the  laige  monarchies  of  Europe  in 
our  own  day.     It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  laige 
and  the  small  state  alike  may  be  either  monarchic,  aristo- 
cratic, or  democratic.     As  a  general  rule,  small  states 
haye  flourished  most  as  republics,  and  laige  states  have 
flourished  most  as  monarchies,  and  the  natural  tendency 
of  the  two  classes  of  states  seems  to  lie  in  those  two 
directions  respectiyely.      But  there  is  no  sort  of  con-  The 
tradiction  in  the  idea  of  a  small  state  being  monarchic  i,^^^^ 
or  of  a  laige  state  being  republican     Many  small  princi-  ^^.  ^^ 
palities  have  enjoyed  a  iair  amount  of  prosperity  and  several 
good  goyemment,  and  the  experiment  of  goyeming  a  large  Govern- 
countiy  as  a  single  republic  has  been  so  seldom  tried  that  ^^^^' 
we  are  hardly  in  position  to  decide  whether  it  is  neces- 
sarily a  fiedlure  or  not^   But^  this  question  apart,  it  is  clear 
that  a  small  republic  may  be  either  aristocratic  or  demo- 
cratic, that  a  large  kingdom  may  be  either  despotic  or, 
constitutionaL     And  it  is  also  clear  that^  while  free  states, 
great  and  small,  haye  certain  points  of  resemblance,  large 
states  and  small  states  respectiyely  haye  also  some  points 
of   resemblance,   irrespectiye  of  their  seyeral  forms  of 
goyemment     It  is  in  these  points,  where  large  states, 
whateyer  their  constitution,  form   one  class,   and  small 
states,  whateyer  their   constitution,   form  another,   that 
Federalism  takes  its  position,  as  a  mean  between  the  two, 
sharing  some  of  the  characteristics  of  both.     I  may  add, 
that  while  Federalism,  as  a  compromise,  is  liable  to  some 
of  the  inherent  disadyantages  of  a  compromise,  it  mani- 
festly, in  those  positions  for  which  it  is  suited  at  all,  goes 

»  See  Tocquevilk,  i.  270,  271 ;  ii.  250. 

C 
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CHAP.  II.  a  good  way  to  unite  the  opposite  adyantages  of  tlie  two 
opposite  systems  between  wliicli  it  stands  as  a  mean  term. 

I  sliall  therefore  now  proceed,  first  to  contrast  at  some 
length  the  two  great  systems  of  large  and  of  small  states, 
and  then  to  show  the  way  in  wliich  a  Federal  GoTemment 
occupies  a  position  intermediate  between  the  two. ' 

Speaking  roughly,  I  understand  by  a  small  state  one  in 
which  it  is  possible  that  all  the  citizens  may,  if  their  con- 
stitution allows  or  requires  it,  habitually  assemble  for 
Definition  political  purposes  in  one  place.  By  a  large  state  I  under- 
aJtZi  Btand  one  in  which  such  personal  assemblage  is  impos- 
states.  gjijjg .  ^jj^^  therefore,  where,  if  the  state  be  constitutional, 
the  constitution  must  be  of  the  representatiye  kind.  The 
large  state,  however,  to  have  all  the  characteristics  and 
advantages  of  a  large  state,  must  commonly  be  much 
larger  than  is  absolutely  necessary  to  answer  the  terms 
of  this  definition.  But  I  by  no  means  intend  to  confine 
the  name  to  what  are  commonly  understood  by  the  name 
of  Great  Powers.  All  the  Kingdoms  of  Europe,  and  even 
some  principalities  which  are  not  Kingdoms,  will  count 
as  large  states  for  the  purposes  of  this  inquiry.  All 
alike  share  the  characteristics  which  distinguish  them  from 
the  system  of  small  states.  The  most  perfect  form  of 
this  last  is  found  when  every  City,  with  its  immediately 
surrounding  territory,  forms  a  commonwealth  absolutely 
independent  and  eiyoying  all  the  rights  of  a  sovereign 
power. 

This  was  the  political  system  usual  in  the  common- 
wealths of  ancient  Greece  and  Italy,  and  it  has  been  fully 
elucidated  by  the  various  great  modem  writers  on  Greek 
and  Roman  history,  but  most  fiilly  and  elaborately  by 

'  It  may  be  objected  that  a  Federation  may  consist  either  of  small  or  of 
large  states  as  they  arc  here  defined.    I  shall  recur  to  this  point  presently. 


^> 


CHABACTERISnOS  OF  THE  INDEPENDENT  CITY.    ^"^ 


Mr.  Grote.     The  raling  idea  of  the  politicians  of  those  chap,  xl    ' 


ages  was  what  Mr.  Grote  calls  the   ''  autonomous  city-  Character- 
community."    A  man's  "country*,"  in  those  days,  was  not  indq^n-  * 
a  region,  but  a  city* ;  his  patriotism  did  not  extend  over  a  ^^^^  ^^*y- 
wide  surface  of  territory,  but  was  shut  up  within  the  walla 
of  a  single  town.  His  countrymen  were  not  a  whole  nation 
of  the  same  blood  and  language  as  himself  but  merely 
tiiose  who  shared  with  him  in  the  local  burghership  of  his 
natiye  place.    A  man,  in  short,  was  not  a  Greek  or  an  Patriotism 
Italian,  but  an  Athenian  or  a  Bomaa     Undoubtedly  he  the  city.  ^ 
had  a  feeling,  which  may,  in  a  certain  sense,  be  called  a 
patriotic  feeling,  for  Greece  or  Italy  as  wholes,  as  opposed 
to  Persia  or  Carthage.    But  this  feeling  was  rather  analo* 
gous  to  that  which  modem  Europeans  entertain  for  the 
great  brotherhood  of  European  and  Christian  nations,  than 
to  tlie  national  patriotism  which  an  Englishman  or  a 
Frenchman  entertains  for  England  or  France.     The  tie 
between  Greek  and  Greek  was  indeed  closer  than  the 
tie  between  European  and  European,  but  it  was  essen- 
tially a  tie  of  the  same  kind.    Real  patriotism,  the  feeling  | 
which  we  extend  to  regions  for  larger  than  the  whole  I 
of  Greece,  did  not  reach  beyond  the  limits  of  a  single  | 
Grecian  city.     This  state  of  things  is  by  no  means  pecu-  * 
liar  to  ancient  Greece  and  Italy ;  traces  of  it  are  still 
to  be  seen  in  modem  Europe ;  and  it  existed  in  its  full 
force  in  some  European  states  down  to  very  recent  times. 
But  it  was  in  the  brilliant  times  of  ancient  Greece  and 
Italy  iliat  this  system  found  its  fullest  deyelopement,  and 
that  it  made  its  nearest  approach  to  being  universal  over 
the  civiUaced  world.     In  modem  Europe  independent  cities 
have  existed   and  flourished ;  a  few  indeed  even  now 

^  Umrpis,    The  mme  use  of  the  word  is  common  in  Modem  Greek. 

*  Aristotle  excludes  from  his  definition  of  n6kis  anything  at  all  ap-^ 
proaching  to  the  size  of  a  nation.  Babylon  is  hardly  a  city — Ix*'  ^<P^ 
Tpo^r  iOvavs  ftoMutr  ^  WXcm . — Polit  iii.  8,  5.     C£  Polyb.  ii.  87. 

C  2 
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CHJLP.  u.  retain  a  nominal  existence.     But  such  independent  cities 

hare  been  for  the  most  part,  merely  exceptional  cajses, 

surrounded  by  larger  states  wkose  form  of  goyemment 

was  monarchicaL     In  ancient  Greece  and  Italy  the  inde* 

pendent  city  was  the  ruling  pohtical  conception,  and  in 

ancient  Greece,  in  the  days  of  her  greatest  glory,  it  was 

the  form  of  political  life  almost  uniyersally  received. 

Fullde-         Indeed  the  greater  and  more  civilized  the  state,  the 

ment^of     i»ore  completely  do  we  find  the  idea  of  municipal  re* 

city-inde-  publicauism  carried  out    Neither  of  the  other  alternative 

pendents    ^ 

in  Greece,  forms  of  freedom,  the  constituti(mal  monarchy  and  ike 
Federal  republic,  was  at  any  time  absolutely  unknown  in 
the  Grecian  world.   The  polity  of  the  Homeric  age,  the  King 
or  chief  of  each  town,  with  a  King  of  Kings  at  MykdnS 
as  suzerain  over  at  least  all  Peloponn^os,  might  con* 
ceivably  have  grown  mto  a  monarchy,  first  of  tiie  feudal. 
Early  ap.   and  then  of  the  modem  constitutional  type.     And,  in  the 
tTconsti-  half-Greek  states  of  Epeiros  and  Macedonia,  we  actually 
Monarchv  ^^^  *^*^*  *^®  heroic  royalty  did  develope  into  something 
which  may  be  fairly  called  a  rude  and  early  form  of  con* 
stitutional  monarchy.    The  Epeirot  Eangs  swore  obedience 
to  the  laws ;  the  Macedonian,  though  a  subject  of  a  Ejng, 
looked  on  himself  as  a  freeman,  and  there  were  Mace- 
donian Assemblies  which,  however  great  may  have  been 
the  royal  influence,   did  impose  at  least   some  formal 
and  to       restraint  upon  the  royal  wilL^    On  the  other  hand,  the 
Repub-      robbers  of  iEtolia,  the  respectable  but  obscure  townships 
licanism.    ^f  ^^^  Achaian  shore,  and  some  other  of  the  less  advimced 
and  less  important  members  of  the  Hellenic  body,  pos* 
sessed,  as  far  back  as  we  can  trace  their  history,  some 
germs  of  a  polity  which  may  fairly  entitie  them  to  rank 

>  On  the  Macedonians  and  their  Kings,  see  Edinburgh  Reyiew,  YoL  CY. 
(April,  1857),  817-20,  and  the  note  and  references  in  p.  827.  See  also 
Polybios,  V.  27,  29 ;  cf.  Dmmann,  Gesohichte  des  Yerfalls,  p.  28.  Of  the 
Molossian  kingdom  I  shall  havs  occasion  to  speak  in  my  fourth  Chapter, 
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anumg  Federal  commonwealthB.     But  both  the  monarchic  chap.  h. 

and  the  Federal  states  lagged  for  a  long  time  far  behind 

the  purely  municipal  oneft     In  the  Greece  of  Herodotus 

and  Thucydides,  they  play  no  distinguished  part     In  the  Their  com- 

Greece  of  Xenophon  and  Isobath,  they  still  remain  far  S^t^%- 

fix)m  prominent ;  for  the  greatness  of  Thebes  is  really  a  ^^|J^°" 

municipal  and  not  a  Federal  greatnesa     In  short,  consti-  doniaii 

,    penod* 

tutional  monarchy  never  attained  any  fiill  deyelopement  m 
the  MDicient  world,  and  Federalism  became  important  only 
when  the  most  briUiimt  days  of  Greece  were  past     Both 
in  Greece  and  Italy,  the  most  important  states  so  early 
threw  aside  r^al  goyemment  altogether  that  the  idea  of 
the  King  ruling  according  to  Law,  though  certainly  not 
unknown  to  Greek  political  thinkers,  had  no  opportunity 
to  assume  any  fully  developed  form.     And  though  a  day  Mimicipal 
came  when  nearly  all  Greece  was  mapped  out  into  Federal  of  ^  ^^ 
Republics,  that  day  did  not  come  till  the  system  of  per-  ^^^q„. 
fectiy  independent  separate  cities  had  run  its  short  and  wealths, 
glorious  career.    Throughout  the  most  brilliant  days  of 
Greece,  all  the  greatest  Greek  states  were  strictly  sovereign 
municipalities.     The  political  franchise  of  the  state  was 
co-extensive  with  the   municipal  franchise  of  the  city. 
And  this  was  equally  true  whether  the  form  of  govern- 
ment of  that  ciiy  was  aristocratic  or  democratic.    The 
difference   between   a   Greek   aristocracy  and   a   Greek  wiflto- 
democracy  was    simply  whether    legislative    power  and  democratic 
eligibility  to  high  office  was  extended  to  the  whole,  or 
confined  to  a  part^  of  the  class  of  hereditary  burghers. 
In  no  case  did  they  extend  beyond  that  class ;  in  no  case 
could  the  fi^edman,  the  foreigner,  or  even  the  dependent 
ally,  obtain  citizenship  by  residence  or  even  by  birth  in 
the  land.     He  who  was  not  the  descendant  of  citizen 
ancestors  could  be  enfranchised  only  by  special  decree 
of  the  sovereign  Assembly.     In  the  democracy  and  the 
oligarchy  alike  the  City  was  the  only  political  existence. 
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oRAP.  tt.  the  one  centre  of  patriotism.  To  live  at  a  distance  bo 
great  that  it  was  impossible  to  appear  habitually  at 
Assemblies  held  within  its  walls  was  felt  to  be  equivalent 
to  sentence  of  exile.*  The  essentially  civic  character  of  a 
Greek  state  was  not  even  affected  by  the  occurrence  of  that 
irregular  form  of  Monarchy  to  which  the  Greeks  gave  the 
name  of  Tyranny,^    Even  the  Tyrant  is  still  the  Tyrant 

Civic  of  the  City ;  however  oppressive  his  internal  rule  may  be, 
he  identifies  himself  with  the  military  glory  and  outward 
prosperity  of  that  particular  city,  and  does  nc^  think  of 
merging  its  separate  being  in  any  larger  kingdom.  He 
may  conquer  other  cities  by  force  c^  arms,  but  those 
cities  are  not  incorporated  like  the  annexations  of  modem 
potentates.  Their  inhabitants  do  not  become  the  fellow* 
subjects  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Tyrant's  own  city ;  the 
conquered  city  remains  a  dependency  of  the  ocmquering 
capital  It  was  not  till  Greece  had,  in  the  days  c^ 
Macedonian  influence,  become  fa^iuliarized  with  extensive 
monarchies,  that  the  old  Tyranny  of  Dionysios  gradually 
grew  up,  in  the  hands  of  Agathokl^  and  Hieron,  into 
something  like  a  Kingdom  of  Sicily.  Everywhere^  whatever 
might  be  the  internal  form  of  government  in  the  particular 
city,  the  autonomous  town-community,  owning  no  sove- 

^  **  The  natural  limit  of  a  democracy,  is  that  distance  £rom  the  central 
point,  which  will  but  just  permit  the  most  remote  citizens  to  assemble  as 
often  as  their  public  functions  demand." — Federalist,  No.  xiv.  p.  71.  This 
is  equally  true  of  all  Qreek  commonwealths,  aristocratic  and  democratio 
alike. 

*  I  shall,  in  my  fifth  Chapter,  hare  occasion  to  speak  more  at  length  of 
the  Greek  Tyrannies.  I  will  here  only  remark  that  I  use  the  word 
throughout  in  its  Greek  sense.  The  Greek  T&poMV9$  is  one  who  holds 
kingly  power  in  a  state  whoso  laws  do  not  recognize  a  Ring.  He  differs 
from  the  King  (iBcuriXeiJj)  in  the  origin  of  his  power,  rather  than  in  the 
mode  of  its  exercise.  The  King  may  rule  ill ;  the  Tyrant  may  (though  h« 
seldom  does)  rule  well ;  still  the  authority  of  the  King  is  lawful,  that  of 
the  Tyrant  is  unlawful.  In  short,  the  word  Emperor^  in  its  modem 
sense,  exactly  translates  r^payyos ;  but  one  cannot  talk  of  an  Emperor  of 
Megalopolis. 
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reign,  no  feudal  or  Federal  superior,  beyond  its  own  walk,   ohaf.  n. 
was  tlie  ruling  political  idea  of  Greece  in  her  best  days^ 
and  tbe  more  advanced  and  civilized  was  the  state,  the 
more  closely  did  it  ding  to  that  one  fayourite  ideal  of 
a  commonwealth. 

'    As  in  many  other  eases,  we  shall  be  better  able  *to  Condition 
take  in  the  force  and  prevalence  of  the  rule  by  looking  °nt.  cities 
at  cases  which  formed  exceptions  to  it     The  sovereign  ^  Gre«<»- 
and  independent  city  was  indeed  the  political  ideal  of 
Greece,  but  there  were  many  Grecian  cities  which  were 
far  from  being  sovereign  and   independent     But   this 
was    simply  because    the    force  of   some  stronger  city 
stood  in  the  way  of  their  sovereignty  and  independence. 
There  were  many  towns  which  were  not  independent; 
but  every  town  looked  on  independence  as  ite  right; 
every  town  which  was  not  independent  deemed  its  loss 
of  ind^endence  to  be  an  injury,  and  was  constantly 
looking  out  for  opportunities  to   recover   the   right  of 
which  it  Mi  itself  deprived.      The   call    to    make   aU 
Gre^ra  antonoihous  was   the    popular    cry  set    up    by 
Sparta  against  imperial  Athens.^     But  the  condition  of 
a  city  thus  shorn  of  its  sovereignty  sets  more  clearly 
before  us  what  the  nature  of  the  city-sovereignty  was. 
Such  a  dependent  city,  as  Mr.  Grote  has  shown  in  the 
case  of  the  allies  of  AtheujB,  was  by  no  means  neces* 
saiily  subjected  to  anything  which  we  should  call  foreign 
oppressioa      It  mi^t,   and  in  many  cases  did,   retain 
its    own    laws,   its    own    local    administraticm,   its    own 
political  constitution,  oligardiic  or  democratic  according 
to  the  strength  of    parties  within   its    own  walk.      It 
might,    or  it  might  not,  be  subject  to  a  tribute  to  tiie 
superior  State;  it  might  even,  in  some  favoured  cases, 
retain   fleets  and  armies  of  its  own,  raised  by  its  own 
government  and   commanded    by  its  own   officers.     It 

1  Thncydides,  i.  189,  et  al. 
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oHAP.  II.  is  clear  that  a  city  in  such  a  condition  retains  a  degree 
Difference  of  local  independence  fiu*  greater  than  is  allowed  to 
dependent  A^J  merely  municipal  body  in  tiie  least  centralized  of 
mem w  of  ^^^^^P^^^  kingdoms.  Its  condition  at  first  sight  seems 
aFedera-  rather  to  approach  to  the  purely  internal  soyereignty 
of  a  Swiss  Canton  or  an  American  State.  What  it 
lacks  of  full  sovereignty  is  exactly  what  they  lack;  it 
lacks  a  separate  being  among  the  nations  of  the  earth ; 
it  cannot  make  war  or  conclude  foreign  alliances;  its 
public  quarrels  are  decided  for  it  by  a  tribunal  ex- 
ternal to  itsel£  Where  then  lies  ihe  difference?  It 
is  this.  The  municipality  in  a  Constitutional  Monarchy, 
the  State  in  a  Federal  Republic,  has  indeed  no  direct 
corporate  yoice  in  the  general  administration,  but  tliat 
general  administration  is  carried  on  by  persons  or  bodies 
in  whose  appointment  the  citizens  of  the  municipality 
or  of  the  State  haye  a  direct  or  indirect  yoice.  But 
a  dependent  city  in  Greece  had  its  foreign  relaticms 
marked  out  for  it  by  a  power  oyer  which  it  had  no 
control  whateyer.  An  English  town,  as  such,  has  nothing 
to  do  with  peace  or  war,  or  with  general  taxation  and 
legislation.  But  then  laws  are  made  and  taxes  are 
imposed  by  an  Assembly  to  which  that  town  sends 
representatiyes ;  peace  and  war  are  yirtually  made  by 
Ministers  who  are  yirtually  appointed  by  that  Assembly. 
An  American  State,  soyereign  as  it  is  within  its  own 
sphere,  has  no  more  corporate  yoice  than  a  mere 
municipality  in  those  high  national  concerns  which  are 
entrusted  to  the  Federal  Goyemment'  But  tiien  the 
Goyemment  to  which  those  concerns  are  entrusted  con- 
sists of   a  President  and   Congress    in   the   choice   of 

1  The  Federal  Senators  in  the  United  States  are  indeed  elected  by  the 
State  Legislatures,  and  are  held  specially  to  represent  the  State  Sove- 
reignties. But  the  State  Legislatures  themselves  are  not  consulted,  and  the 
Senators,  when  elected,  vote  as  individuals,  just  like  the  Representativet. 
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wliom  the  oitiaens  of  that  State  hare  a  Toice  no  less  chap,  lu 
tiian  in  the  choice  of  their  own  local  Goyemor  and 
Legislature.  Thus,  in  both  cases,  if  national  questions 
are  not  submitted  to  the  smaller  body  in  its  corporate 
capacity,  it  is  simply  because,  in  relation  to  such  ques- 
ticms,  the  citiaens  of  the  smaller  body  act  directly  as 
citiaens  of  the  larger.  But  in  relation  to  this  same 
class  of  questions,  the  citizens  of  a  dependent  Greek  - 
<dty  had  no  means  of  acting  at  alL  The  most  fSEiToured 
ally  of  Athens,  Chios,  for  instance,  or  MitylSn^  quite  as 
independent  internally  as  an  American  State,  had  abso- 
hitely  no  voice,  in  any  shape,  in  the  general  concerns  of 
the  Confederacy.  So  &r  were  Chios  and  MitylSnS  from 
themselyes  dedaring  war  and  peace  that  they  had  no  sort 
of  control  over  those  who  did  declare  war  and  peace. 
Their  fleets  and  armies  were  at  the  absolute  bidding,  not 
of  a  President  in  whose  election  their  citizens  had  a  voice, 
not  of  a  King  goyemed  by  Ministers  whom  their  citizens 
indirectly  chose,  but  at  the  bidding  of  the  Assembly 
of  the  City  of  Athens,  an  Assembly  in  which  no  Chian 
or  Mitylensean  had  a  seat.  A  public  dispute  between 
Methymna  and  MitylSnS  was  not  judged,  like  a  dispute 
between  New  York  and  Ohio/  by  a  Supreme  Court 
nominated  by  a  President  of  their  own  choice,  but  by 
the  local  tribunals  of  a  distant  city,  over  whose  nomi- 
nation they  had  not  the  slightest  influence  of  any  kind. 
In  many  respects  the  condition  of  a  dependent  Greek 
city  resembled  that  of  an  English  Colony.  The  two 
agree  in  most  of  those  points  which  effectually  distin- 
guish both  from  the  member  of  a  Federation.  Both, 
unlike  the  Confederate  City  or  Canton,  are  strictiy  de- 
pendencies of  a  greater  power.  The  Colony,  like  the  Compari- 
Athenian  ally,  is  independent  internally,  but  its  rela-  ^iSgh^ 
tions  towards  other  nations  are  determined  for   it  by  ^^^^^s. 

^  See  Tocqaeville,  Democratic  en  Am^rique,  i.  254. 
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t;HAF.  II.  a  power  over  which  neither  the  Colony  nor  its  citizenB 
have  any  Bort  of  control/  But  there  is  one  all-important 
difference  between  the  British  Colony  and  the  Athenian 
Ally.  Tlie  disqualifications  of  the  colonist  are  purely 
local ;  he  is  a  British  subject  equally  with  the  inhabitants 
of  Britain ;  he  can  come  and  live  in  England^  and  may 
become,  no  less  than  the  native  Englishman,  elector, 
representative,  or  even  Minister.  The  disqualifications 
of  the  Athenian  ally  were  personal ;  the  Chian  or  Mitj- 
lensdan  was  not  an  Athenian,  but  a  foreigner;  if  he 
transferred  his  residence  to  Athens,  he  lost  his  influence 
in  his  own  city,  while  he  acquired  none  in  the  city  in 
which  he  dwelt.  Partly  because  he  personally  remains 
an  Ihglishman,  partly  because  the  instinct  of  perfect 
independence  is  not  now  so  keenly  felt  as  it  was  in  old 
Greece,  tiie  colonist  commonly  acquiesces  in  the  dependent 
position  of  his  Colony.  It  is  felt  that  dependence  is 
more  than  counterbalanced  by  perfect  internal  freedom 
combined  with  the  gratuitous  protection  of  the  mother- 
country.  As  long  as  the  motheiKxmni^  abstdns  from 
practical  oppression,  as  long  as  the  Colony  does  not 
become  so  strong  as  to  make  dependence  palpably  in- 
congruous, an  English  Colony  has  really  no  temptation 
to  separate.  But,  in  a  dependent  Greek  city,  the  citizens 
were  personally  in  an  inferior  position  to  the  citizens 
of  the  ruling  state,  while  the  city  itself  was  deprived 
of  a  power  to  which  the  political  instinct  of  the  Greek 
#mind  held  that  it  had  an  inherent  right.  The  sway  of 
JAthens  did  not  necessarily  involve  either  actual  oppres- 
sion* or  any  loss  of  purely  local  freedom;  it  was  the 
loss  of  all  share  in  Sovereignty  in  the  highest  sense 

1  See  Lewis,  Government  of  Dependencies,  p.  155,  et  seqq. 

'  That  there  were  isolated  cases  of  oppression  on  the  part  of  individual 
Athenian  commanders,  like  Pach^  there  is  no  donbt.  But  there  was 
certainly  no  habitual  oppression  on  the  part  of  the  Athenian  government. 


'^ 
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which  the  Greek  dty  deplored  when  it  was  reduced  to  chap.  h. 
a  co&ditioii  ot  dependent  alliance. 
It  foUowB  therefore  that  a  Bystem  like  the  Athenian 
ice  or  Empire  always  renudned  a  system  of  detached 
its.    A  Greek  dty  either  remwied  independent,  retaining 
|tB  full  soTereign  rights,  or  else  it  became  more  or  less 

mdent  upon  some  st^ronger  dty.    There  was  no  means  No  means 
which  it  was  possible  to  fuse  any  large  number  of  cities^  ^rat^ 
:e  ihe  members  of  tiie  Athenian  AlliancCw  into  a  single  ^^^  ^ 

^^      the  system 

body  witii  equal  rights  common  to  all  A  Federal  Union  of  inde- 
easily  effects  this  end,  but  it  effects  it  only  by  depriving  ^tiel^ 
each  city  c^  the  most  precious  attributes  of  separate  sove- 
rdgnty.  A  Constitutional  Monarchy,  by  means  of  tiie  repre* 
sentative  system,  iJso  easily  eflbcts  it^  ihough  of  course  at 
a  stiU  greater  sacrifice  of  local  independence.  Even  under 
a  deq^otifflOQ,  there  is  not  the  slightest  need  for  placing  the 
inhabitants  of  a  conquered,  ceded,^  or  inherited  province  in 
any  worse  position  than  tiie  inhabitants  of  the  original 
kingdoDiL  But  a  Greek  city  had  no  dioice  but  either  I 
absolute  independence  or  a  position  of  dedded  inferiority  | 
to  some  other  city.  It  is  dear  that  a  city-commonwealth 
can  incorporate  only  within  very  narrow  limits.  In  such 
a  commonwealth  the  city  itself  is  eveiything  in  a  way 
into  which  the  inhabitants  of  large  kingdoms  can  hardly 
enter.  And  the  representative  system,  by  which  all  the 
inhabitants  of  a  large  coimtry  are  enabled  to  have  a  share 
in  the  government,  is  not  likely  to  occur  to  men's  minds  in 
such  a  state  of  things.     Every  dtizen  in  a  Democracy, 

This  has  been  forcibly  brought  out  by  Mr.  Grote  (vi.  47,  and  elsewhere). 
See  also  North  British  Review,  May,  18^6,  p.  169.  Ct  Lewis,  Ooyemment 
of  Dependencies,  p.  102. 

I  have  drawn  my  picture  of  a  Greek  dependent  eity  from  the  most 
fiiyomed  of  the  AUienian  allies.  Bat  the  condition  of  different  allies  of 
AtheBS  differed  mnoh ;  and  the  position  of  a  dependency  of  Sparta  or 
Thebes  in  the  next  gMieration  was  ftn  inferior  to  that  of  the  least  favoured 
sulQect  of  Athens. 
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CHAP.  II.  /every  citizen  of  the  ruling  order  in  an  AriBtocracy,  deems  it 
his  inalienable  right  to  discharge  his  political  functions  uk 
his  own  person.     Consequently  incorporation  cannot  be 
carried  out  over  an  extent  of  territory  so  large  as  to  preyent 
the  whole  ruling  body  from  habitually  assembling  in  the 
incorpo-     city.     Athens  indeed,  in  a  remote  and  unchronicled  age, 
carried  as   actually  carried  incorporation  as  fair  as  a  city-conmion* 
stbieby^   wealth  could  carry  it     There  is  no  record  of  the  causes 
Athens,      and  circumstanccs  of  the  change,  but  there  is  no  reasonable 
doubt  that  the  smaller  towns  of  Attica^  Eleusis,  Marathon, 
and  the  rest,  were  once  independent  states,  *  whidi  wefe 
afterwards  incorporated  with  Athens,  not  as  subjects  of  the 
ruling  commonwealth,  but  as  municipal  towns  whose  inha- 
bitants possessed  the  common  Athenian  franchise  equaUj 
In  the  case  with  the  inhabitants  of  the  capital'    But  then  Attica  was 
tl^:  "'^  not  80  large  a  territoiy  as  to  hinder  aU  its  free  inhabitants 
I  ^^^^       from  frequently  meeting  together  in  a  capital  whose  position 
was  admirably  central     All  Attica  therefore  was  really 
incorporated  with  Athens.     Athens  became  the  only  dty, 
in  the  highest  sense,  in  all  Attica,  and  all  the  free  inhabi* 

1  See  North  British  Review,  May,  1856,  p.  150. 

'  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  incorporation  was  tho  mun  cause  of 
the  great  power  and  importance  of  Athens.  As  such,  it  is  one  of  the  great 
events  in  the  history  of  the  world.  No  other  Greek  city  possessed  so  large 
an  immediate  territory,  or  so  great  a  number  of  free  and  equal  citizens. 
The  tenitoiy  of  Sparta  was  much  lai'ger ;  but  then  Sparta  held  the 
Lakonian  towns  as  subjects ;  their  inhabitants  had  no  voice  in  general 
politics;  whatever  freedom  they  had  was  merely  that  of  municipalities 
under  a  despotism.  Thebes  called  herself  the  head  of  a  Boeotian  League^ 
but  the  smaller  Boeotian  towns,  as  we  shall  see  when  we  reach  that  part 
of  her  history,  looked  on  her  as  a  Tyrant  rather  than  as  a  President. 
A  Boeotian  town  was  practically  a  subject  dependency  of  Thebes,  but 
throughout  Attica,  a  territory  hardly  smaller  than  Boeotia,  the  smaller 
towns  were  free  municipalities,  and  their  inhabitants  were  citizens  of 
Athens.  This  was  a  wonderful  advantage,  precluding  all  fear  of  internal 
treason  or  discontent. 

There  is  a  dialogue  in  Xenophdn,  comparing  Bceotia  and  Athens  at 
length,  in  which  the  Athenians  are  always  set  against  the  Boeotians  as  a 
whole,  not  against  the  Thebans  only.  odKovv  oT<r^  f^,  5t<  irXifOct  fA^y 
mCZh  fA^lovs  ciVlv  *A0fivcSoi  Boutrttr;  oJda  yiip,  1^. — Xen.  Mem.  ili.  5,  2. 
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tants  of  Attica  became  her  citizena   But  this  incorporatioii^  ghaf.  ii. 
which  geographical  position  rendered  possible  in  the  case  of 
the  old  Attic  towns^  could  never  have  been  extended  to  all 


the  members  of  the  later  Athenian  Empire.   K  the  jealousy  Impoed 

*.ir>i  .Tki  111  .  1.  .in  the  c 


ble 


case 


ci  the  Sovereign  People  could  have  stooped  to  conununi-  of  the  later 
cate  its  filmchise  to  subjects,  or  even  to  allies,  it  was  utterly  £^^^ 
impossible  that  the  rights  of  Athenian  citizens  could  have 
been  exercised  by  the  inhabitants  of  Rhodes  or  of  Byzan- 
tium.    Even  a  Federal  Union,  except  one  which  admitted 
'  the  representative  principle,   could   hardly  have   bound 
I  together  such  distant  members ;   to  unite  them  into  a 
r  single  commonwealth  of  the  ancient  type  was  physically 
:  impossible.     So  in  later  times,  wherever  the  system  of  city- 
commonwealths  existed,  we  find  subject  cities  and  districts 
following  naturally  in  the  wake  of  otiier  cities,  which  bear  Depen- 
rule   over  them.     We  find  the  system  of  the  Athenian  ^f^^al 
Empire  followed,  even  in  cases  where  no  geographical"^^ 
obstacle  prevented  the  imitation  of  the  earlier  Athenian  Italian 

01^^  Aft- 

qrstem  of  incorporatioa  Venice,  Genoa,  Florence,  held 
sway  over  other  cities  and  districts,  sometimes  near  neigh- 
bours, sometimes  dependencies  beyond  the  sea.  In  both 
cases  the  subject  countries  often  retained  large  municipal 
privileges,  but  in  neither  case  did  the  sovereign  City 
ever  dream  of  conferring  on  their  inhabitants  any  share  in 
its  own  more  exalted  rights.     So  in  the  old  state  of  things  aud  of 

Swiss 

in  Switzerland,  both  the  League  as  a  whole  and  many  Cantons. 
of  the  several  Cantons,  democratic  Uri  no  less  than  oli- 
garchic Bern,  assumed  the  character  of  despotic  sovereigns 
over  subject  districts,  which  they  too  often  governed  yet 
more  purely  in  the  interest  of  the  sovereign  state  than 
\  had  been  done  by  Athens  or  Venice.     In  short  among  I 
I  city-commonwealths,  where  the  Federal  principle  is  not  1 
I  admitted,  absolute  political  independence  or  absolute  poll-  1 
\tical  subjection  are  the  only  alternatives.     Once  only  in  ^ 
the  history  of  the  world  has  incorporation  on  a  large  scale 
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CHAP.  ir.  been  tried  in  the  case  of  a  city-commonwealth.  And 
in  that  one  case  the  experiment  undoubtedly  foiled.  Hie 
geographical  position  of  Rome  allowed  an  extension  of  the 
Roman  franchise  far  wider  than  was  possible  with  the 
EflFects  of  fi-anchise  of  Athens  or  of  any  other  Greek  city.  From  the 
tion  at  narrow  limits  of  the  old  Ager  Bomanus  the  freedom  of  die 
Roman  city  was  gradually  spread  over  the  whole  of  Italy, 
and,  when  it  had  long  ceased  to  confer  any  real  political 
rights^  its  name  was  further  extended  to  tiie  inhabitants  of 
the  whole  civilized  world.  Within  certain  bounds,  this 
liberal  extension  of  the  franchise  made  Rome  the  greatest 
and  mightiest  of  aU  cities.  But  the  same  system,  carried 
beyond  those  bounds^  led  directly  to  the  destruction  of 
Roman  freedom.  Federation  was  not  tried ;  it  would  have 
been  inconsistent  with  the  dignity  of  the  Sovereign  City. 
Representation  was  unheard  of ;  so  the  hundreds  and  thou- 
sands of  citizens  of  the  allied  states  were  gradually  admitted 
to  a  personal  vote  in  the  Roman  Assembly.  The  result 
naturally  was  that  the  Assembly  became  at  last  a  frantic 
and  ungovernable  mob,  utterly  incapable  of  peaceful  deli- 
beration. When  called  on  to  discharge  any  political  func- 
tion, to  pass  a  law  or  to  elect  a  magiertrate,  it  commonly 
appealed  at  once  to  violence,  murder,  perhaps  to  open  ciyil 
war.  From  such  a  state  of  things  even  the  despotism  of 
the  Csesars  was  felt  to  be  a  relief  The  Athenian,  Venetian, 
or  Bernese  system  was  much  as  if  the  local  liveiy  of 
London  were  invested  with  the  supreme  power  over  the 
whole  United  Kingdom,  leaving  to  the  other  towns  and 
counties  full  municipal,  but  only  municipal,  independence. 
The  Roman  system  was  as  if  the  Livery  of  London  were 
invested  with  the  supreme  power,  every  elector  in  the 
United  Kingdom  being  at  the  same  time  invested  with  the 
fi'eedom  of  the  City.* 

^  See  National  Review,  Apri],  1859,  p.  337. 
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p   Greece    then  waa   the  trae  home  of  the  ByBtem  of  ohap.  ii. 
I  independent    city-commonwealths,   the    land  where   the 
I  system  reached  its  fiillest  and  its  most  brilliant  develope- 
/  ment,  the  land  where  its  good  and  its  eyil  results  may 
be  most  fairly  balanced  against  each  other.     In  ancient 
Italy  the  system  hardly  attained  to  full  perfection ;  it 
was  modified  by  a  far  stronger  tendency  than  in  Greece 
to  mute  many  cities  by  a  Federal  tie,  and  also  by  the 
steady  and  increasing  power  of  the  one  City  of  Rome. 
In  modem,  and  even  in  mediseval,  Europe  Town-autonomy  Town- 
haa  always  had  but  a  comparatiyely  feeble  lifa     Many  fnm^diffi- 
commonwealths    of  Italy,   Germany,   and  the  old  Bur- ^*^^"'^^' 
gundian  Eongdom,^  have  attained  to  fame,  wealth,  and 
power ;  but^  eyen  in  the  most  brilliant  days  of  mediseval 
Italy,  town-autonomy  was  the  exception  and  not  the  rule. 
Most  European  states^  great  and  small,  have  always  been 
monarchies.     Such  city-conmionwealths  as  haye  existed 
haye  idways  had  a  &r  greater  tendency  than  in  Greece, 
scMoetimes  to  j(Aa  themselyes  into  Confederacies,  some- 
times to  degenerate  from  great  Cities  into  petty  Prin- 
cipalities.*  And,  in  truth,  the  perfect  city-autonomy  of  old 
Greece  could  not  exist  in  mediseyal  Europa     The  stiU  Indepen* 
abiding  life  of  the  Roman  Empire  forbade  it.    The  parts  cities  ^ 
of   Europe  where   the   cities    attained    to  the  greatest  ^^^®*^ 
splendour  lay  within  the  bounds  of  one  or  other  of  the  <^f^^»  ^^ 

^  ^  the  Em- 

1  I  most  remark,  onc«  for  all,  that  medinval  history  cannot  bd  properly  P^^"* 
imderstood  unless  it  be  folly  understood  that  the  Kingdom  of  Burgundy, 
tha  T«gi<m  between  the  Saone,  the  Alps,  and  the  Mediterranean,  is  his- 
toricaliy  no  part  of  France.  It  has  been  gradually  acquired  by  the  Kings 
and  "  Emperors "  of  Paris,  by  a  seriea  of  stealthy  robberies  (reunions), 
mofhtng  firom  ^e  thirteenth  century  to  the  nineteenth.  Part  of  the 
cooBtry  stiU  retains  its  freedom,  as  the  Western  Cantons  of  Switzerland. 
Lyons,  Be8an9on,  Marseilles,  were  anciently  Free  Cities  of  the  Empire ; 
they  have  been  swallowed  up,  while  Geneya  and  Bern  have  as  yet  escaped ; 
that  is  the  only  difference. 

*  Most  of  the  points  touched  on  in  this  paragraph  I  have  worked  out 
more  at  large  in  the  Oxford  Essays  for  1857^  "Ancient  Greece  and 
Mediaval  Italy,"  p.  156  et  seqq. 
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CHAP.  II,  monarchies  which  retained  the  style  and  imperial  pre* 
tensions  of  old  Rome.  Cherson^  and  the  Campanian 
Republics  were  dependencies  of  the  Byzantine  Emperor ; 
so  was  Venice,  in  name  at  Jieast,  long  after  she  had 
attained  to  practical  independence.  The  other  cities 
which  possessed  republican  constitutions,  in  Italy, 
Germany,  Switzerland,  Provence,  and  the  Netherlands,* 
all  lay  within  the  limits  of  the  Empire  of  the  West 
However  carefully  the  Imperial  power  might  be  limited 
in  practice,  no  commonwealth  absolutely  denied  its 
existence  in  theory.  The  city  then  was  not  absolutely 
independent;  it  had  an  earthly  superior,  entitled  always 
to  honorary  respect,  often  to  some  measure  of  practical 
obedience.  A  Greek  city  owned  no  king  but  Zeus ;  a  Ger* 
man  or  Italian  city  had  at  least  a  nominal  king  in  Csesar.' 
The  title  of  "Free  Imperial  City,"  borne  as  a  badge 
of  honour  by  many  a  proud  mediseval  commonwealth, 
would  have  sounded  like  a  contradiction  in  terms  in 
the  ears  of  an  Athenian.  Venice  alone,  through  her 
peculiar  position  and  her  peculiar  policy,  obtained  com- 
plete independence  in  name  as  well  as  fact.  The  island 
city  retained  her  nominal  allegiance  to  the  Emperor  of 
the  East  till  she  became  strong  enough  to  dispense  with 
all  recognition  of  the  successor  either  of  Constantine 
or  of  Charles.  But  even  Florence  and  Genoa  in  the 
days   of   their  might  would   hardly  have   denied   that 

1  For  the  deeply  interesting  history  of  Cherson,  literally  the  Last  of  the 
Greek  Republics,  see  Finlay,  Byzantine  Empire,  L  416  et  seqq. 

*  Strictly  speaking,  the  cities  in  the  County  of  Flanders  should  be 
excepted,  as  Flanders,  or  its  greatest  portion,  was  a  fief  of  the  Crown  of 
France.  But  the  history  of  Flanders  can  hardly  be  separated  from  that 
of  the  neighbouring  and  kindred  provinces  which  were  all  fiefe  of  the 
Empire.     Provence,  of  course,  was  not  French  till  late  in  the  fifteentk 

century. 

•  The  Emperor  of  course  was  supreme,  in  theory  at  least,  everywhere. 
But  the  independence  of  a  town  was  often  much  more  practically  modified 
by  the  neighbourhood  of  some  local  Duke,  Count,  or  Bisho]). 
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Bome  yagae  and  shadowy  sapericniiy  over  them  belonged  ohap.  ik 
of  right  to  the  chosen  King  of  Qermany  and  Italy, 
the  crowned  and  anointed  Emperor  of  the  Romans. 
FrcMn  all  these  causes^  the  independence  dT  city-common- 
weahhs^  even  in  medisaral,  and  still  more  in  modem, 
Europe,  mnst  be  looked  on  as  merely  a  secondary  element^ 
existmg  only  in  an  imperfect  shape.  It  is  to  old  Qreece 
that  we  must  ever  look  for  its  one  great  and  splendid 
manifestation.  i 

Let  us  now  stnve  to  picture  to  oursdyes  ike  condition  { 

of  a  country  whose  great  political  doctrine  is  that  of  the 
perfect  independence  of  each  separate  diy.    Such  a  land 
is  crowded  with  towns^  each  of  them  acknowledging  no 
superic^  upon  earth  and   exercising  all   the   rights  of 
sorereigniy  as  fully  as  the  mightiest  empires.      Within  General 
limits,  it  may  be,  less  than  tiiose  of  an  English  county,  thes^m 
among  a  people  one  in  blood,  language,  manners,  and  ^^  ^f^^^' 
religion,  you  may  pass,  in  a  short  day's  journey,  through  Cities. 
several  independent  states,  eadi  of  which  makes  war  and 
peace  at  its  pleasure,  and  whose  relations  to  its  neighbours 
are  r^ulated  only  by  the  public  Law  of  Nations.    From 
any  lofly  peak  you  may  look  down  on  several  capitals 
at  a  glance,  and  see  the  territory  of  several  sovereign 
commonwealths  lying  before  you  as  in  a  map.    Within 
this  narrow  compass  there  may  be  perfect  examples  of 
ev^  varying  shade  of  political  constitution.      In  one 
city  pure  Democracy  may  reign;    magistrates  may  be 
diosen,  laws  may  be  enacted,  treaties  may  be  ratified,  by 
an  Assembly  in  which  every  free  citizen  has  au  equal 
voice,  f  In  another,  an  hour  or  two  from  its  gates,  all  Yarieties 
power  may  be  in  the  hands  of  a  narrow  Oligarchy,  who  Constitu- 
bind  themselves  by  oath  to  be  evil-minded  to  the  People.*  *^^^ 


X  > 
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oH4?t  u^  In  a  thir^  f^t  i^Q  greateor  diiM»nee,  we  may  evm  find  tibat 
nam^  oi  fear,  the  l^rrant — the  rul^  whoae  power  red»  cm  - 
no  hereditary  right,  on  no  popular  choice^  but  who  dwells 
entrenched  in  his  citadel,  lording  it  OTer  unwilling  suhjeetg 
by  the  spears  oi  foreign  nbercenariee.  Thus,  within  this 
narrow  compass^  we  may  see  every  form  of  goyemment 
in  its  extremest  shape,  and  we  may  see  them  too  in  all 
thoee  intermediiyte  forms  by  which  each  shades  off  inn 
perceptibly  into  the  others.  We  may  see  Democraciefii 
in  which  an  acknowledged  sovereignty  of  the  People  is 
found  not  to  be  uiccmsistent  with  the  practical  ascendency 
of  a  high-born  and  wealthy  class,  the  leaders  of  the 
People  but  not  their  masters  We  may  see  Aristocracies, 
where  the  ruling  order  is  not  a  band  of  sworn  oppressors, 
but  a  race  of  hereditary  chiefs,  submitted  to,  if  not  witk 
cordial  love,  at  least  with  traditi(Hial  respect  We  may 
even  see  Tyrannies,  where  ihe  l^nt  would  scarcely,  in 
modem  language,  deserve  the  nann^  where  he  is  some- 
times hardly  to  be  distinguished  from  a  popular  chie^ 
sometimes  hardly  to  be  distinguished  from  a  hereditaiy 
King/  And  besides  every  variety  of  internal  government, 
we  may  also  see,  within  this  same  narrow  ccmipass,  ev^y 
possible  variety  of  political  relation  between  city  and  city. 
For,  though  every  city  claims  independent  sovereignty  aa 
its  right,  it  may  well  be  that  every  city  is  not  strong  | 
Varieties  euough  practicaUy  to  maintain  that  rights  One  dty  may  ' 
Reiatioiis,  Stand  absolutely  alone,  neithe?  ruling  over  others,  nor  j 
ruled  by  others^  nor  yet  entering  into  habitual  alh'anco  / 
with  any  other  power.^  Others,  though  not  connected 
by  anything  which  can  be  called  a  Federal  tie^  may  '/ 

^  In  the  islands  and  in  the  colonie8  Tyranny  seems  to  have  been  le&w 
carefully  distinguished  from  lawful  Kingship  than  in  continental  Greece/ 
Both  Pindar  and  Herodotus  freely  apply  the  name  fiaaiKfiis  to  Sicilian  and 
other  Tyrants. 

*  See  the  policy  of  Korkyra  as  s«t  forth  in  Thucydides,  i.  32,  87. 
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yet  be  attached  to  each  other  by  aaeiefrfc  affeottoA ;  they  eA^,  il 
may  be   aecuBlomed  to  have  fne^ds  and  enemies  in 
common,  and  tiiey  may,  without  resigning  any  p<Hrtion 
of  their  bidependent  sorei^ignty,  habitn^y  foIlo#  th^ 
political  lead  of  some  mightier  and  more  yei^rabie  eity.^ 
I  /^Others  ^say  haf<d  s«mk  from  ihd^ndetot  into  dependent 
/    alliancAd;   their  intemid  ]&w6  and  gOTemment  may  be 
\    their  own,  bnt  their  fleets  md  armies  may  be  at  the 
\  abfiK^nte  control  of  anotiier  state.*    Or  they  may  eren 
Y^  withont  any  fleet  or  army  of  their  own ;  they  may 
pay  Mbute  to  some  imperial  city,   which    engages    in 
return  to  defend  them  against  all  aggressors.*    Or  some 
nnhappy  cities   may  have  fikUen  lower  still;  dependent 
alliiuice  may  hare  sunk  into  absolute  subjection.    Law 
and  life  and  property  may  all  be  at  the  absolute  com- 
mand of  a  foreign  goremor,  for  whom  eren  the  domestic 
lynmt  would  be  a  good  exchange.     And  his  yoke  may 
be  embittered  ratiier  than  aUeriated,  When  his  power  is 
supported  by  the  intrigues  of  degenerate  citizens  who 
find  their  prirate  advantage  in  the  degradation  of  their 
natire  iAty,*    Again,  as  ther^  may  be  erery  conoeiyable 
tariet^  of  relation  between  city  and  city,  so  we  may 
also  &id)  witiiin  the  same  narrow  compass,   every  con^ 

*  This  was  the  condition  of  the  PeloponnesioD  allies  of  Sparta  dnring 
the  great  Pelopomiesian  War.  Lacedsemdn  took  the  habitual  lead,  bnt 
inatteTS  of  common  intereist  were  debated  by  the  toices  of  the  whold 
Confed^acjr,  and  each  city  was  &ee  to  act,  or  not  to  act,  as  it  thought 
good.  See  Thuc.  i.  125  ;  y.  80  ;  Grote,  Ti.  105.  It  is  instructive  to  see 
how,  after  ihe  temporary  concisions  followim;  the  Peace  of  Nikias  (b.c.  421), 
the  different  states  gradually  fell  back  into  their  old  places  and  relations. 
Cfl  Xen.  Hell,  vii  4,  8. 

*  This  #as  the  condition  of  Chios,  Mitylen^,  and  the  other  allies  of 
Athens  whicd  never  exchanged  contributions  of  men  for  contributions  of 
money.     See  Grote,  vi.  2. 

s  This  tras  the  condition  of  the  great  mass  of  the  Athenian  allies. 

*  This  was  the  condition  of  the  extra-Peloponnesian  allies  of  Sparta 
after  the  great  victory  of  Aigbspotamos  (b.c.  405).  On  the  harmosts  and 
dekarchiea,  sde  GrcJte,  ix.  271,  et  seqq. ;  Tsok.  Panath.  58. 
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OHAP.  n.  oeivable  variety  of  relation  between  the  city  itself  and 
Different    its  Surrounding  territory.    In  one  district,  as  we  have  seen 

relation       •■■«••  •  * 

between  m  the  case  of  Attica^  every  free  inhabitant,  that  is  every! 
andits^  man  who  is  neither  a  slave  nor  a  foreigner/  enjoys  the 
Territory,  ftji  franchise  of  the  City,  votes  in  its  Assemblies,  and  ia 
eli^ble  to  its  honours.  In  another,  the  rural  inhabitants 
may  be  personally  free,  protected  by  the  laws  in  all  their 
private  rights,  but  shut  out  from  the  political  franchise, 
subjects  in  shorty  rather  than  citizens,  of  the  sovereign 
commonwealth.*  In  the  third,  the  City,  the  abode  of 
free  warrior-nobles,  may  be  surrounded  by  lands  tilled  for 
them  by  serfe,  Lakonian  Helots  or  Thessalian  Penests, 
whose  highest  privilege  is  to  be  the  slaves  of  the  Common- 
wealth, and  not  the  slaves  of  any  individual  master.  But, 
in  all  tiiese  cases  alike,  the  City  is  the  only  recognized 
political  existence.  Each  city  is  either  sovereign  or  deems 
itself  wronged  by  being  shorn  of  sovereignty.  At  a  few 
miles  from  the  gates  of  one  independent  city  we  may  find 
another,  speaking  the  same  tongue,  worshipping  the  same 
gods,  sharing  in  the  same  national  festivals,  but  living 
under  different  municipal  laws,  different  political  consti- 
tutions, with  a  different  coinage,  different  weights  and 
measures^  different  names,  it  may  be,  for  the  very  months 
of  the  year,  levying  duties  at  its  frontiers,  making  war, 
making  peace,  sending  forth  its  Ambassadors  under  the 
protection  of  the  Law  of  Nations,  and  investing  the  bands 
which  wage  its  border  war&re  with  all  the  rights  of  the 
armies  and  the  commanders  of  belligerent  empires. 
Now  what  is  the  comparative  gain  and  loss  of  such  a 

^  It  must  be  of  course  bome  in  mind  that  the  children  of  a  foreigner, 
though  bom  in  the  land,  still  remained  foreigners.     This  seems  strange  to 
us  as  applied  to  the  question  of  nationality,  but  it  is  simply  the  rule  of 
burghership  as  it  was  carried  out  in  many  an  old  English  borough. 

'  This  is  essentially  the  condition  of  the  Lakonian  irtpioucou  They  had 
towns,  but  all  notion  of  their  separate  political  being  was  so  utterly  lost, 
that  their  inhabitants  had  more  in  common  with  a  rural  population. 
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political  system  as  this  1     There  are  great  and  obyious  chap,  lu 
adyanti^es^  balanced  by  great  and  obvious  drawbacks.  Compara- 
Let  lis  first  look  at  the  bright  side  of  a  system  to  which  and  ^'^of 
the   nation  on  which  the  world  must  ever  look  as  its  *^®«y»*®^ 
first    teacher   owed  the  most   brilliant   pages   of   that 
history  which  still  remains  the  text-book  of  all  political 
knowledge.  fx< 


'  i 


Political 
Education 
of  the 
individual 
Citizen. 


first  of  all,  it  is  clear  that,  in  a  system  of  city-common-  Adyan- 
wealths^  the  individual  citizen  is  educated,  worked  up,  nm^^ 
improved,  to  the  highest  possible  pitch.  Eveiy  citizen  in  J^^^ 
ttie  Democracy,  eveiy  citizen  of  the  ruling  order  in  the 
Aristocracy,  is  himself  statesman,  judge,  and  warrior. 
EngUsh  readers  are  apt  to  blame  such  a  government  as 
the  Athenian  Democracy  for  placing  power  in  hands  unfit 
to  use  it  The  truer  way  of  putting  the  case  would  be  to 
say  that  the  Athenian  Democracy  made  a  greater  number 
of  citizens  fit  to  use  power  than  could  be  made  fit  by  any 
other  system.  f)^o  mistake  can  be  greater  than  to  suppose 
that  the  popmiEur  Assembly  at  Athens  was  a  mob  such  as 
gathers  at  some  English  elections,  or  such  as  the  Assembly 
of  the  Roman  Tribes  undoubtedly  became  in  its  later  days. 
It  was  not  an  indiscriminate  gathering  together  of  eveiy 
male  human  being  to  be  found  in  the  streets  of  Athens. 
Citizenship  was  something  definite ;  if  it  was  a  right,  it 
was  also  a  privil^e.  \  The  citizen  of  Athens  was  in  truth 
placed  in  something  of  an  aristocratic  position  ;  he  looked 
down  upon  the  vulgar  herd  of  slaves,  fireedmen,  and 
unqualified  residents,  much  as  his  own  plebeian  fathers 
had  been  looked  down  upon  by  the  old  Eupatrids  in 
tiie  days  before  Eleisthenes  and  Solon.  ^    The  Athenian 

^  This  qnasi-aristocratie  position  of  the  citizen  necessarily  follows  from 
the  nature  of  a  civic  franchise.  The  freedom  of  the  city  could  be  acquired 
only  by  inheritance  or  by  special  grant.  But  in  a  great  commercial  and 
imperial  city  like  Athens  a  large  unqualified  population  naturally  arose, 
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cRir.n    Assembly  was  an  a38embfy  of  citizens,  of  ordinary  dtmw 
-mthoiit  sifting  or  selection ;  but  it  waa  an  assembly  of 

among  whom  the  citizens  held  a  sort  of  aristocratic  rank.  Such  an 
unqualified  population  may  exist  either  in  an  Oligarchy  or  in  a  Democracy, 
ipid  their  position  is  legally  the  same  in  either  case.  The  difference 
between  Oligarchy  and  Democracy  is  a  difference  within  the  citizen  class. 
In  a  Democracy  civil  and  political  rights  are  coextensire ;  in  an  Oli- 
garchy political  rights  are  confined  to  a  portion  only  of  thosQ  wbo  e^joy 
civil  rights. 

The  really  weak  point  of  Greek  Democracy  is  one  which"  I  have  not 
mentioned  in  the  text,  because  I  wish  to  make  my  remarks  as  fkr  as 
possible  applicable  to  cttyreominonwealths  in  general,  whe^er  aristooratie 
or  democratic  Each  gives  the  same  political  education  to  those  who 
exercise  political  rights ;  the  difference  is  that  in  the  Democracy  this 
education  is  extended  to  all  the  citizens,  in  the  Aristocrat  it  is  ooofinad 
Jto  a  part  of  them.  The  real  sfocial  weakness  of  pore  Democracy  is  that 
/it  almost  seems  to  require  slavery  as  a  necessary  condition  of  its  existence, 
kt  is  hard  to  conceive  that  a  large  body  of  men,  like  the  qualified  citizens 
of  Athens,  can  ever  give  so  large  a  portion  of  their  tim«  as  the  Athaniaofl 
did  to  the  business  of  ruling  and  judging  (i^&v  <ca2  Siicif  {Vur),  without  t)iQ 
existence  of  an  inferior  class  to  relieve  them  from  at  least  the  lowest  and 
most  menial  duties  of  their  several  callings.  Slavery  therefore  is  ooramooly 
taken  for  granted  by  Greek  political  thinkers.  In  Aristotle's  ideal  cH^. 
(PoL  vii  10,  18)  the  earth  is  to  be  tiUed  either  by  slaves  or  by  barbarian  < 
irtpioucoi.  In  an  Aristocracy  no  such  constant  demands  are  made  on  the  ' 
time  of  the  great  mass  of  the  citizens ;  in  an  Aristocracy  therefore  slaveny 
is  not  theoretically  necessary.  It  might  therefore  be  argued  timt 
Democracy,  as  requiring  part  of  the  population  to  ba  in  absolute  bondage, 
was  really  less  favourable  to  freedom  than  Aristocracy.  In  the  Aristo- 
cracy, it  mi^t  be  said,  though  the  political  ri^ts  of  the  ordinary  oitazan 
were  narrower^  it  was  stUl  possible  that  9veiy  humaa  being  might  bQ 
personally  free.  But  the  experience  of  Grecian  history  does  not  bear  out 
such  an  inference.  Slavery  was  no  special  sin  of  Democracy ;  it  was  an 
institution  common  to  the  whole  ancient  world,  quite  irreapectivd  tf 
particular  forms  of  government.  And  in  fact,  the  tone  of  feeling,  the 
general  sentiment  of  freedom  and  equality,  engendered  by  a  democratic 
constitution  actually  benefitted  those  who  were  without  the  pal^  of  citizen- 
}  hip  or  even  of  personal  freedom.  It  most  doubtless  have  been  deeply 
galling  to  a  wealthy  /a^toiicoi,  whose  ancestors  had  perhaps  lived  at  Athens 
for  several  generations,  to  see  the  meanest  hereditary  burgher  preferred  to 
him  on  all  occasions.  It  must  have  been  more  galling  than  it  wa0  in  a  city 
like  Corinth,  where  strangers  and  citizens  were  alike  subject  to  the  ruling 
Older.  But  Democracy  really  benefitted  both  the  slave  and  the  stranger. 
The  slave  was  far  better  off  in  democratic  Athens  than  in  aristocratic  Sparta 
or  Chios.  (On  the  Chian  slaves,  see  Thuc.  viiL  40.)  The  autiior  of  the  i 
strange  libel  on  the  Athenian  Commonwealth  attributed  to  Xenophdj^f 
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dticens  among  whom  the  political  aveMgd  dtood  high^  ^uat.  lu 
than  it  ev^  did  in  any  other  state.     Our  own  HooBd  of 
CkHnmonSy  though  a  select  body^  doed  not  necessarily 
consist  of  the  658  wisest  men  among  the  British  people. 
Many  of  its  members  will  always  be  mere  average  citizens^  Compan- 
neither  better  nor  worse  than  many  among  their  con-  ^e  Eng- 
Btitnenta     A  town  sends  a  wealthy  and  popular  trader,  ^^  Hotibc 
an   ayerage  specimen  of  his  class.    A  conniy  fleiiids  a  mona. 
wealdiy  and   popular   country   gentleman,  an    average 
specimen  of  his  class.    Yeiy  likely  several  of  those  who 
vote  for  tiiem  are  much  deeper  potiticsJ  thinkers  than 
themselves.    But  the  average  member  so  elected,  if  he 
really  be  up  to  the  average  and  not  below  it,  will  derive 
mu^eakable  benefit  from  his  political  education  in  the 
House  itself     He  Cannot  fail  to  learn  much  from  the 
mere  habit  of  exercising  iK>wer  in  an  assembly  at  once 
free  and  orderly,  and  fit>m  the  opportuniiy  of  hearing  th6 
speedies  and  following  the  guidance  of  those  who  are 
realfy  fitted  to  be  the  leaders  of  men.    Vhia  0ort  of  advan^ 
tage,  this  good  political  education,  which  the  English  con- 
stitution  gives  to  some  hundreds  of  average  Englishmen, 
the  Athenian  constitution  gave  to  some  thousands  of 
average  Atheniami    Doubtiess  an  assembly  of  thousands 
was  less  orderly  than  an  assembly  of  hundreds;  but  it 
must  never  be  thought  that  the  Athenian  f^kldsia  was  a 

MkM  it  A  siga  (ft  the  bad  govenunent  of  Athens  that  an  Athenian  conid  t 
not  ventare  to  best  a  stranger  (fUroucos)  or  another  maQ*s  slave !    (Xen.  de  ) 
iBep.  Ath.  i  10.)    This  accusation  speaks  yolomes  as  to  the  conditioli  of 
dsved  itad  strangers  in  ariiftocr&tfc  cities. 

In  modem  times  the  experiment  of  it  perfectly  pore  Democracy,  one, 
that  ia,  in  wMch  every  citizen  htts  ft  direct  vote  on  all  questions,  has  been 
confined  to  it  few  mral  Cantons,  where  the  demands  on  the  citizen's  time 
fife  immeasoreably  smaller  than  they  mnst  be  in  a  great  city.  The  question 
of  slavery  therefore  has  not  arisen.  American  slavery  is,  of  course,  a 
wholly  difforent  matter. 

On  the  general  subject  of  ancient  citiienship  see  Arnold,  Thuc.  vol.  iii. 
p.  rr.  (Preface.) 
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CHAP.  II.  mere  unruly  crowd,  ignorant  of  all  order  and  impdtient 
of  all  restraint.    The  mode  of  proceeding  was  regulated 
hj  fixed  rules  just  as  much  as  the  proceedings  of  our 
Parliaments.    As  fitr  as  we  know  the  histoiy  of  Athenian 
debates,  breaches  of  order  were  rare,  and  scenes  of  actual 
Tiolence — common  enough  in  the  Roman  Forum — ^wero 
absolutely  unknown.     It  was  surely  no  sli^t  gain  to 
bring  BO  many  human  beings  into  a  position  habituaUy  to 
hear — ^and  that  not  as  mere  spectators,  but  as  men  with  an 
interest  and  a  Toice  in  the  matter — ^the  arguments  for  and 
against  a  proposal  brought  forward  by  Themistokles  and 
Aristeid^  by  Perikl^  and  Thucydid^  by  Kledn  and 
NikiaSy  by  D^mosthente  and  Ph6kidn.*    It  is  the  habitual 
practice  of  so  doing  which  is  the  true  gain.     Popular 
Assemblies  which  are  brought  together  only  at  rare  in- 
tervals are  inci^able  of  wise  political  addon,  almost  incar 
Contrast     pable  of  free  and  r^ular  debate.     The  Parliament  ^f 
Florentine  Florence,  for  instance,  was  a  mere  tumultuous  mob,  which 
m^t        seldom  did  anytiiing  except  vote  away  its  own  liberties. 
Such  a  political  franchise  could  give  no  political  education 
whateyer.    But  the  Athenian  citizen,  by  constantly  hearing 
questions  of  foreign  policy  and  domestic  administration 
freely  aigued  by  the  greatest  orators  that  the  worid  ever 
saw,  received  a  political  education  which  nothing  else  in 
the  history  of  mankind  has  ever  been  found  to  equal* 

1  Tocqneville,  D^m.  en  Am.  ii  241.  "  C'est  en  participant  k  la  legis- 
lation que  TAm^oain  apprend  k  connaitre  lee  lois ;  c'est  en  gonyemant 
qn*il  s'instruit  dee  formes  dn  gouyemement.**  How  much  more  truly  could 
this  be  said  of  the  Athenian. 

*  One  of  the  few  faults  in  M.  de  Tooqueville's  Democracy  in  America  is 
his  failure  to  appreciate  the  Greek  republics.  Such  words  as  the  foUowing 
sound  strange  indeed  to  one  who  knows  what  Athens  really  was.  "  Quand 
je  compare  les  r^publiques  grecque  et  romaine  k  ces  r^publiques  d'Am^rique ; 
les  biblioth^ues  manuscrites  des  premieres  et  leur  populace  grosBi^re,  aox 
mille  joumaux  qui  sillonnent  les  secondes  et  an  peuple  ^claii^  que  les 
habite,"  &c  (ii  287).  Fancy  the  people  who  heard  and  appreciated 
.fischylus,  Perikl^  and  Aristophan^  called  a  "populace  grossi^re,** 
because  they  had  no  newspapers  to  enlighten  them !    And  this  by  a  writer 
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Hie  ordinaiy  Athenian  cituien  fh^i   must  reaDy  be  chap.  ii. 
-compared,  not  with  the  1<^glifth  ten-ponnd  honseholder,  Compftri. 
but  with  the  En^ish  Member  of  Parliament  in  the  rank-  Athenian 
and^le  of  his    party.     In    some    respects   indeed  ^h^^^^j^^ 
pcditical  education  of  the  Athenian  was  higher  than  any  pigUsh 
which  a  private  member  in  onr  Parliament  «an  deriTe| 
from  his  pariiamentaiy  position.     The  comparison  is  in- 
strucUve  in  itself  and  it  is  more  closely  connected  with 
my  immediate  subject  than  might  at  first  sight  appear. 
When  I  come  to  the  political  history  of  the  Achaian 
Leagae,  I  shall  have  to  compare  the  working  of  popular 
goYemment,  as  applied  to  a  large  Confederation  of  cities, 
with  its  working  as  applied,   on  the  one   hand,   to  a 
sin^e  city  like  Athens^  and,  on  the  other,  to  a  large 
country,  whether  a  republic  or  a  constitutional  monarchy.  Connexion 
I  shall  then  show  how  the  principles  of  the  Achaian  con-  qi^^  j^. 
stitution,  no  less  democratic  in  theory  than  the  Athenian  ^7si^^ 
constitution,  were  modified  in  practice  by  the  require- of  Fede- 
ments  of  the  wholly  different  state  of  things  to  which 
tliey  were  applied.    Athens,  in  short,  is  the  typical  City 
and  the  typical  Democracy.    A  clear  view  of  the  Athenian 
constitution  is  absolutely  necessary  in  order  to  under- 
stand, as  we  go  on,  the  modifications  which  later  Greek 
Federalism  introduced  into  the  old  ideal  of  the  demo- 
cratic diy.     I  therefore  do  not  scruple,  with  this  ulterior 
purpose,,  to  enlarge  somewhat  more  fiilly  on  Athenian 
political  life  than  would  be  of  itself  necessary  in  a  comr 
parison  between  the   system   of  separate  city-common- 
wealths and  the  system  of  lai^er  statea    The  Athenian 
citizen,  the  Achaian  citizen,  the  English  Member  of  Par- 

who,  in  his  own  walk,  ranks  deservedly  among  the  profonndest  of  political 
philoeophers. 

It  is  some  comfort  that  L<»d  Macanlay,  at  all  events,  could  have  set  him 
ri^^  See  the  well-known  and  most  brilliant  passage  on  the  working  of 
the  Athenian  system  in  his  Essay  on  Boswell's  Life  of  Johnson  (p.  177, 
one  voL  ed.) 
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CHAP.  IL 
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bility 
of  the 
Atheman 
citizen 
than  of  the 
English 
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Position 
of  the 
English 
Himstry. 


liamenty  ree^fible  each  other  m  being  memberB  of  popular 
bodies  each  invested  wiih  the  most  important  powers 
in  their  respectire  countries.  But  the  functions  of  the 
three  are  not  exadfy  the  same,  nor  is  the  political  educa- 
jtion  receiyed  by  tiie  three  exactfy  of  the  same  kind  The 
lAthenianAad  the  highest  political  education  oi  nil,  because 
/he  had  the  highest  responsibility  of  alL  The  comparison 
between  Athens  and  Achaia  I  will  put  off  to  another 
Chapter ;  I  will  now  rather  try  to  show  what  the  Atibenian 
political  education  really  was  by  comparing  the  powers  and 
responsibilities  of  the  ordinary  Athenian  citiisen  witii  those 
of  an  ordinary  Member  of  our  own  House  of  Oommona 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  an  Athenian  citizen  who 
habitually  and  conscientiously  discharged  his  poUticid 
duties  was  called  on  for  a  more  independent  exercise  of 
judgement^  for  a  more  careftil  weighing  of  opposing  argu- 
mentis^  tiian  is  practiciAy  required  g(  the  English  private 
member.  The  functions  of  the  Athenian  Assembly  were 
in  a  few  respects  more  Hmited,^  but,  <m  the  whole,  Aey 
were  much  more  extensive  tiian  those  of  the  Skiglish 
House  of  Commons.  The  Assembly  was  more  directiy, 
a  governing  body.  Ddmos  wasy  in  truth,  TCing^  Minister, 
and  Parliament,  all  in  one.  In  our  own  system  the 
written  Law  entrusts  the  choice  of  Minister^  the  declara- 
tion of  war,  tiie  negociation  of  peace,  in  g^eral  the 
government  of  the  ocmntiy  as  distinguished  from  its 
legislation,  to  Ae  heredituy  Sovereign.  But  the  con- 
ventional Constitution  adds  that  all  these  powers  shdl  be 
exercised  by  the  advice  ot  Minkters  who,  as  chosen  by  the 


^  Matters  of  legislation,  which  we  think  so  preeminently  the  business 
of  a  popnlac  Asaembly,  were  at  Athens  by  no  means  wholly  in  the  hands 
of  the  Ekkl^sia.  Its  powers  were  a  good  deal  narrowed  by  the  institution 
of  the  Nomotiietes  (see  Grote^  y.  500).  On  the  other  hand,  the  Assembly 
exercised  ezacCly  those  functions  of  electing  to  offices,  and  declaring  war 
and  peace,  any  direct  share  in  which  we  carefully  .refuse  to  the  Houb&  of 
Commons. 
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SoTereign  out  <^  the  par^  wfak^  has  the  majority  in  the  ^'"^*  **• 
House,  may  be  said  to  be  iB^brectly  chosen  by  the  House 
itBeK  lliese  Ministen»  a  body  unknown  to  the  written 
Law,  but  the  most  impc^tant  element  in  tiie  unwritten 
Conatitation,  ezoviee  royal  power  during  the  pleasure  of 
the  Hoosa^  As  long  as  they  retain  the  confidence  of 
the  Hoase,  they  take  the  management  ot  things  into 
their  own  hands.'  The  House  asks  questions;  it  calls 
for  pi4>ers;  it  approyes  or  censures  after  tiie  fact;  but 
ita  Tota  is  not  directly  taken  beforehand  on  questions  of 
peace,  war,  alBanee,  or  other  matters  of  admimstration. 
It  leayes  sudi  matters  to  the  Ministers  as  long  as  it 
trusts  tiiem;  if  it  ceases  to  trust  them,  it  takes  mea- 
sures which  practically  amount  to  their  depontion.  No 
Mjniittr  remains  in  oflSoe  after  a  direct  Tote  of  oensure, 
or  even,  after  the  rejection  of  a  Oorenmient  motion  which 
he  deems  of  luny  importanoe,  He  may  indeed  ^ssdre- 
Pkurliament ;  that  is^  he  ajq^als  to  the  countiy.  But  if 
the  new  Parliament  confirm  the  hostile  yote  of  the  old 
ene,  he  has  Aen  no  esci^;  he  is  hopelessly  driyen  to 
resignation.  No  Minister  reoeiyes  instructions  frcnn  the 
House  as  to  the  policy  whidi  he  is  to  cany  out;  least 
of  all,  when  he  rises  in  his  place  in  ParHunent  to  adyo- 

^  With  us  a  body  whjch  has  no  existenee  iix  the  eye  of  the  Law  exercdses 
the  chief  power  in  the  name  of  the  Sovereign  and  during  the  pleasure  of 
the  Howe  of  CommonA  We  shall  presentl j  have  to  contrast  this  with 
the  i\nbai»n  and  ATtmriraB  ^«tem  hy  y^w^anmff$badi9i,  (diosen  £ar  a  fixed 
time,  exercises  nearly  the  same  powers  in  his  own  person.  AtheikS  dilTera 
from  all  these  by  what  may  be  called  vesting  the  royal  authority  in  the 
Hgqae  of  Commons  itaelf 

*  The  gradnal  change  of  political  language  and  pdiitioal  habits  is  eoriovflb 
The  Sovereign  no  longer  presides  at  a  Cabinet  Council,  beeauae  the 
practical  function  of  the  Ministers  is  no  longer  to  adinse  th*iS(MrNreigs^  but 
to  act  for  themselves,  sulgect  t^  responsibility  to  Pailiajiient.  Therefore 
it  has  of  late  become  usual  to  apply  the  name  of  *^*  Government "  to  the 
body  which  used  to  be  content  with  the  humbler  title  of  ''Ministry*' 
or  "Administration."  Ite  members  are  felt,  subject  to  Ham  paiitiaiacaitary 
responsibility,  to  be  the  real  rulers. 
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CHAP.  u.  cate  one  policy,  is  he  bidden  by  the  House  to  go  to  his 
office  and  take  the  requisite  administratiye  steps  for  cany* 
ing  out  another  policy.    Hence,  under  our  present  parlia- 
mentary system,  the  average  member  is  in  truth  seldom 
called  on  to  exercise  a  perfectly  independent  judgement 
Received    ou  particular  questions  of  importance.     He  exercises  ^ 
the  private  judgement  once  for  all,  when  he  decides  whether  he  will 
Member,    gupport  or  opposo  the  Ministry;  by  that  decision  his 
subsequent   votes   are   for  the    most    part   determined. 
Whether  this  is  a  high  state  of  political  morality  may 
well  be  doubted ;  it  is  enough  for  our  present  purpose 
hat   it   is    the   political    morality  commonly   received* 
atters  were  widely  different  in  the  Athenian  Assembly. 
Ivery    citizen   who    sat   there    exercised    much    higher 
ctions    than   those  of  an  English   private   member. 
0e  sat  there  as  a  member  of  a  body  which  was  directly^ 
and  not  indirectly,  sovereign.     His  own  share  of  that 
Qorporate    sovereignty    it   was    his    duty   to    discharge 
aiccording  to  his  own  personal  convictions.    Athens  had 
no  King,  no  President,  no  Premier ;  she  had  curtailed  the 
once  kingly  powers  of  her  Archons  till  they  were  of  no 
more  political  importance  than  Aldermen  or  Police  Magis- 
trates.   She  had  no  Cabinet,  no  Council  of  Ministers,  no 
) '  Council  of  State.^    The  Assembly  was,  in  modem  politicall 
j   language,    not   only  a  Parliament  but   a    Gk)vemment  ( 
Fonctioni  There  was  indeed  a  Senate,  but  that  Senate  was  not 
a  distinct  or  external  body:  it  was  af Committee  of  the 
Assembly,  appointed  to  put  matters  in  regular  order  for 

^  1  I  cannot  but  think  that  Mr.  Orote,  to  whom,  more  than  to  any  other 
man,  we  are  indebted  for  true  views  of  the  Athenian  Democracy,  has  been 
sometimes  led  astray  by  his  own  English  parliamentary  experience.  He 
'clearly  looks  on  Nikias  and  other  official  men  as  coming  nearer  to  the 
English  idea  df  a  "  Qoyemment,*'  and  E^edn  and  other  demagogues  as 
coming  nearer  to  the  English  idea  of  a  "  Leader  of  Opposition,'*  than  the 
forms  of  the  Athenian  commonwealth  allowed.  I  have  tried  to  set  thin 
forth  at  some  length  in  an  article  in  the  North  British  Review,  May,  1856, 
p.  157. 
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the  Assembly  to  discusa  There  were  Magistrates,  high  ohap.  ii» 
in  dignity  and  andiority — the  ten  Generals,  on  whom,  &r 
more  l^an  on  the  pageant  Archons,  rested  the  real 
h<moar8  and  burthens  of  of&ce.  But  those  Magistrates  of  the 
were  chosen  by  the  Assembly  itself  for  a  definite  time ; 
it  was  from  the  Assembly  itself  that  they  receiyed 
those  instructions  which,  in  all  modem  states^  whether 
despotic,  constitutional,  or  republican,  would  issue  from 
die  "  Qoyemment"    There  was  nothing  at  Athens  at  all\  Nothing 

(analogous 

analogous  to  what  we  call  "Office"  and  ''Opposition,    to* 'Office* 
Perikl^  Nikias,  Phdkidn,  appeared  in  the  Assembly,  as^^^^j^.^ 
Generals  of  the  Republic,  to  propose  what  measures  they 
tiiought  fit  for  the  good  of  the  state.    Their  proposals, 
as  coming  at  once  from  official  men  and  from  eloquent 
and  honourable  citizens,  were  doubtiess  always  listened 
to  with  respect     But  the  acceptance  of  tiiese  proposals 
was  by  no  means  a  matter  of  course ;  their  rejection  did 
not  inyolye  immediate  resignation,  nor  did  it  eyen  imply 
the  rejection  of  their  proposers  at  tiie  next  yearly  choice 
of  Magistrates.     The  Assembled  People  was  soyereign ; 
as  soyereign,  it  listened  to  its  yarious  counsellors  and 
reseryed  the  decision  to  itself.     Perikles,  Nikias,   and 
Pholddn  were  listened  to ;  but  Thucydides,^  Kleon,  and 
Demostiien^  were  listened  to  also,   and  their   amend-* 
ments,  or  their  substantiye  proposals,  had  as  fidr  a  chance 
of  being  carried  as  those  of  the  Qenerals  of  the  common- 
wealth.    A  prefer^ce  giyen  to  the  proposal  of  another 
citizen  inyolyed  no  sort  of  censure  on  the  official  man 
who  was  thus  placed  in  a  minority ;  it  in  no  way  afiected 
his  political  position,  or  implied  any  diminished  confidence 
on  the  part  of  the  People.     The  Soyereign  Assembly  b.o.  415. 
listened  patiently  to  the  aiguments  of  Nikias  against  the 
Sicilian    expedition,   and  then  sent   him,   with  unusual 

^  I  mean  of  course  Thncydid^  son  of  Mel^as,  the  rival  of  PeriU^s ; 
quite  a  different  person  from  Thucydid^  the  historian. 
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oBAK  ir,  marks  of  confidence^  to  oonmiand  the  expedition  against 

Direct  Di-  which  he  had  ai^ed    It  was  tiie  AssemUy  which,  bj 

action  of    its  direct  vote^  decided  questions  of  peace  and  war;  it 

semwy,  ;  ^^  ^^  Assembly  which  gave   its  instructions  to  tho 

ibassadors  of  Athens ;  and  it  was  the  Assembly  which 

^ned,  in  broad  day%ht   and  under  the  eano|yy  of 

teaten,  to  the  proposals  which  were  made  by  the  Ambaa- 

lors  of  other  powers.    In  modem  times,  even  a  repnb^ 

state  has  ton^  President,  Secretary,  or  oilier  official 

person,  to  whom  diplomatic  oommunieations  tyfe  imme^ 

diately  addressed     Hie  ooasent  of  a  Senate  may  bo 

needed  for  every  important  acl^  but  ^ere  is  some  officer  or 

odier  who  is  the  immediate  and  responsible  actor/    We 

shall  see  a  very  dose  approach  to  this  system  when  wo 

come  to  look  at  Greek  Democracy  as  modified  in  the 

Federal  oonstitntion  of  Achtda.  Bnt  in  the  pure  Demoemcy 

of  Athens  tiiere  is  no  approach  to  anything  of  the  kind 

B.O.  848.    When  King  Philip  has  to  communicate  with  the  hostile 

r^ublic,  he  does  not  commission  a  Minister  to  address 

a  Minister;  he  writes  in  his  own  name  to  the  Senate 

aad  People  of  Athens^"     The  royal  letter  is  read,  first 

IB  the  Senate  before  hundreds,  and  then  in  the  Assembly 

l^efere  thoasands^  of  hearers,  each  of  whom  may,  if  h^ 

can  gain  the  ear  of  the   House,  take  a  part  in  the 

debate  on  its  contentSr    So,  when  the  reading  and  the 

^  By  tJie  AmerkMii  Oonstitatloii  Ihtf  tfttmt  «f  f&d  Senate  (s  needed  for 
the  treaties  entered  into  by  the  PresideiLt,  and  the  power  of  declaring  war 
is  vested  in  Congress.  But  all  diplomatic  business  up  to  these  points  is 
carried  on  after  the  forms  usual  with  the  Oovemments  of  other  stated: 
Deq)stc1i68  are  not  addressed  to  Congress,  nor  even  to  the  Prendent^  bnt 
to  a  Secretary  of  State,  whose  office  is  not  mentioned  in  the  Constitution. 
Acco;xiing  to  Athenian  practice,  the  letters  of  Earl  Russell  on  the  affair 
<rf  the  Trent  would  have  been  addressed,  not  to  Mr.  Seward,  but  to  thtf 
Houses  of  Cot^pressy  and  the  liberation  of  the  Soutitera  Commissioner^ 
would  have  needed  a  vote  of  those  bodies. 

*  See  the  Speech  of  D^mdethenls  (or  tttthof  of  H^gd^ppoe)  abont 
Halonn^sos  (Oratores  Attici,  voL  iv.  p.  82), 
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cbfaate  ace  OTer^  it  is  by  the  sorere^  Tote  of  Aoie  osaf.  n. 
tlMNttanda  oi  hear^n  that  the  polioj  of  the  commoiH 
▼ealth  18  finally  and  direct^  decided.     It   is   evidoit  Effect 

of  UlfiSO 

that  tiie  member  of  an  AssemUy  invested  with  sneh  powers  on 
powezB  as  these  had  the  Tory  highest  fbnn  of  political  ^^^J^^ 
edacati<»i  <^>eiied  to  him.  If  he  did  his  daily  doty,  he 
formed  an  opinion  of  his  own  upcm  eyeiy  question  of 
tiie  day»  and  that  not  blindly  or  rashly,  but  after  hearing^ 
all  tiiat  could  be  said  on  ^ther  side  by  the  greatest  of 
orators  and  statesmen.  Of  course  he  might  blindly  follow 
in  the  wake  of  some  feronrtte  leader — so  might  a  V^ietias 
SenatOTy  so  may  an  English  Peer — ^but  so  to  do  was 
a  dear  fcnsaking  of  duty*  The  arerage  Athenian  citizen 
eould  not  shelter  himself  under  those  constitutional 
tiieories  by  which,  in  the  case  of  the  amerage  English 
memb^,  blind  party  voting  is  looked  upon  as  a  piece  of 
political  duty,  and  an  independent  judgement  is  ahnost 
coaoffldeied  as  a  crime. 

I  The  great  advantage  then  of  the  system  of  small  city* 
eommonweidthB,  the  system  of  idiich  the  Athenian  Demo- 
cracy was  the  greatest  and  most  illustrious  example^  was 
tittt  it  gave  the  members  of  the  ruling  body  (whether  ^ 

tiie  whole  pec^le  or  only  a  part  of  the  people)  such  a 
politiflal  education  as  no  other  political  system  can  give. 
Kcfvfaon  will  the  average  of  political  knowledge,  and 
indeed  of  general  intelligence^  of  every  kind,  be  so 
hi^  aa  in  a  ccHumonwealth  of    this  sort      Doubtless 


^  OeiMnd  intelHgensfif  Bot  of  course  general  hnowUdgs^  which  must 
LwayB  depend  upon  the  partioikr  age  and  country  in  which  the  common- 
realth  is  placed.  The  average  Englishman  knows  far  more  than  the 
^verage  Athenian  knew,  because  the  aggregate  of  knowledge  in  the  world 
imcomptreblj  greater  than  what  it  was  then.  But  the  average  Athenian 
pcobabiy  knew  far  nmre  in  proportion  to  the  aggregate  of  knowledge  in. 
his  own  day ;  most  certainly  he  had  a  general  quickness,  a  power  of 
af|»edation  and  ja480iBMit,  loi  which  we  should  look  in  vain  in  the 
average  Englishman. 
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CHAP.  ir.  to  take  Athens  as  the  type  is  to  look  at  the  system: 
Athens  th«  |n  its  most  faTourable  aspect.  The  Athenian  people 
t^  ^m  to  have  had  natural  gifts  beyond  all  other  people, 

system  ^^  ^^  circumstances  of  their  republic  brought  each 
bitizen  into  daily  contact  with  greater  political  affidrs 
than  could  hare  been  the  case  with  the  citizens  of  an  i 
arerage  Greek  commonwealtiL  At  Rome,  again,  the  | 
Tast  numbers  of  the  Assembly  and  the  comparatiyely  | 
narrow  range  of  its  functions  must  have  effectually 
hindered  the  Comitia  from  ever  becoming  such  a  school 
of  politics  as  the  Athenian  Pnyx.  The  Roman  Tribes 
elected  Magistrates,  passed  Laws,  and  declared  war ;  but 
they  did  not  exercise  that  constant  supervision  oyer 
affairs  which  belonged  to  the  Athenian  DSmos.  The 
ordinary  powers,  in  shorty  of  a  Gk>yemment,  as  distin- 
guished from  a  Parliament,  were  exercised  by  the 
Senate  and  not  by  the  Tribes.  It  was  not  every 
city-commonwealth  which  could  give  its  citizens  such 
opportunities  of  improvement  as  were  enjoyed  by  the 
citizens  of  Athens.  But,  in  estimating  the  tendencies 
of  any  political  system,  they  must  be  estimated  by 
their  most  perfect  manifestations  both  for  good  and 
for  eviL  And  undoubtedly  even  commonwealths  which 
gave  their  citizens  far  less  political  education  than  waa 
to  be  had  at  Athens  must  have  given  them  far  more 
than  is  to  be  had  in  any  modem  kingdom  or  republic* 
We  idolize  what  is  called  the  press,  ^  as  the  great 
oigan  of  modem  .cultivation;  but,  after  all,  for  a  man 
^  to  read  his  newspaper  is  by  no  means  so  elevating  a 

process  as  it  is  to  listen  with  his  own  ears  to  a  great 
statesman  and  to  give  his  own  independent  vote  for 
or  against  his  motion*  And  great  statesmen  moreover 
grow  far  thicker  on  the  ground  in  commonwealths  of 

^  It  is  wortk  notice  that  the  *'  press  **  in  common  language  always  means 
newspapers  and  not  books. 
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kind  tiian  they  do  in   (preat   kingdoms.    Many  a  chap,  lu 
who  haa  a  hi^  natural   capacity  for    statesman- Op^r- 
tehip  ia^  in  a  large   state,  necessarily  confined   to    the  the  ^y^-^ 
narrow  range  of  private  or  local  affidrs.    Such  a  nianJ^^P^^ 
may,  under  a  system  of  small  commonwealths,  take  his 
place  in  the  Sovereign  Assembly  of  his  own  city  and 
at  once  stand  forth  among  the  leaders  of  men.     In  a 
I  word,   it  can  hardly  be  doubted   that    the   system    of 
I  smaD  commonwealths  raises  the  individual  citizen  to  a 
pitdi  utterly  unknown  elsewhere.     The  average  citizen 
is  placed  on  a  for  higher  level,  and  the  citizen  who  is 
above  the  average  has  fs^  more  favourable  (q[>portunities 
for  the  display  of  his  special  powers. 

This  elevation  of  the  character  of  the  individual 
citizen  is  the  main  advantage  of  the  system  of  small 
states.  It  IS  their  one  great  gain,  and  it  is  an  un- 
mixed gain.  It  does  not  indeed  decide  the  question 
in  favour  of  small  Commonwealths  as  against  Federa- 
tions or  great  Monarchies.  These  last  have  their  ad- 
vantages which  may  well  be  held  to  outweigh  even 
ihiR  advantage;  but  it  clearly  is  unmixed  gain  as  for 
as  it  goes.  Less  absolutely  unmixed  is  another  result 
of  the  system,  which  is  closely  connected  with  both 
its  good  and  its  bad  features.    A  system  of  small  com-  intensity 

1.1  •  •  1.      'i*  ^  J    •    1         of  patriot- 

mouwealths  raises  m  each  citizen  a  fervour  and  mten-isi^n 
aity  of  patriotism  to  which  the  natives  of  lai^er  states  g^?^ 
are  quite  unaccustomed.^  It  is  impossible,  even  in  a 
&iriy  homogeneous  country,  to  feel  the  same  warmth 
of  affection  for  a  large  region  as  for  a  single  city  or 
for  a  small  district.  An  Englishman  is  patriotic ;  a 
Dane,  as  a  countryman  of  a  smaller  state,  is  more 
patriotic  still;  but  neither  England  nor  Denmark  can 
awaken  the  same  glow  of  patriotic  zeal  as  the  great 

^  On  the  intensity  of  patriotism  in  small  commonwealtlis,  see  Macaulay, 
Hist  Eng.  L  850  et  seqq. 
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CHAP.  II.  name  of  Athens.*  A  .man  loves  his  bhrthplace^  he  loves 
his  dwellmg-place,  he  has  a  loyal  respect  for  the  seat  of 
his  countr/s  government.  But  with  the  great  mass  of 
the  subjects  of  a  liu:ge  kingdom  these  three  feelings 
will  severally  attach  to  three  different  places.  With  an 
Athenian  or  a  Florentine  they  all  attached  to  the  city 
of  Athens  or  of  Florence.  In  a  smaller  state^  like 
Megara  or  Imola,  the  local  patriotism  mi^t  be  yet 
more  intense  stilly  for  the  Athenian  citizen  might  really 
be  a  native  and  resident,  not  of  Athens,  but  of  Marathon 
or  Eleusis.  But  the  inhabitant  of  the  rustic  DSmos 
was  still  an  Athenian;  if  his  birthplace  and  dwelling- 
place  were  not  within  the  city  walls,  they  could  hardly 
be  tea  out  of  sight  of  the  spear-head  of  AthSn^  on  the 
identifica-  Akropolis.  In  any  case  the  City  was  for  more  to  him 
citizens  than  the  capital  of  a  modem  state  can  ever  be  to  the 
Wiethe     gpQ^^  Yy^]^  ^f  1^  inhabitants.    To  adorn  a  capital  at 

the  expense  of  a  large  kingdom  is  one  of  the  most 
unjust  freaks  of  modem  centralization;  but  in  adorning 
the  city  of  Athens  every  Athenian  was  simply  adorning 
his  own  hearth  and  home.  Walls,  temples,  theatres,  all 
were  his  own ;  there  was  no  spot  where  he  was  a  stranger, 
none  which  he  viewed  or  trod  by  the  sufferance  of  another. 
The  single  city  will  ever  kindle  a  far  more  fervid  feeling 
of  patriotism  than  can  be  felt  towards  a  vast  region,  large 
parts  of  which  must  always  be  practically  strange.  And 
this  intensity  of  local  patriotism  is  closely  connected  with 
all  that  is  noblest  and  all  that  is  basest  in  the  history  of 
City-commonwealths.  Where  the  single  city  is  all  in  all, 
no  self-devotion  is  too  great  which  her  welfare  demands, 
no  deed  of  wrong  is  too  black  which  is  likely  to  promote 
her  interests.  The  unselfish  heroism  of  Lednidas  and 
Decius  sprang  from  the  very  same  source  as  the  massacre 
of  MMos  and  the  destmction  of  Carthage. 

Thuc.  vii.  64.     rb  fxdya  6yofM  rmv  'ABrft^t^- 
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For  ih&t  there  is  a  weak  and  a  bad  side  to   this  chap.  n. 
system    of   separate  dtj-commonwealths  is   as    obvious  Bad  side 
as  that  there  is  a  great  and  noble  one.     First  of  all,  system  of 
•  the  greatness  of  such  commonwealths  is  seldom  so  en-  ^!,^' ^» 

o  common- 

during  as  that  of  larger  states.  A  democratic  city,  above  wealths. 
all,  if  it  would  preserve  at  once  freedom  at  home  and 
a  high  position  abroad,  has  need  of  a  certain  high-strung 
fervour  of  patriotism  which  is  not  likely  to  endure  through 
many  generations.  This  Mr.  Grote  has  remarked  in  the 
case  of  Athens,  when  he  compares  the  feeble  resistance 
oflfered  by  the  contemporaries  of  DSmosthente  to  the 
growing  power  of  Macedonia  with  the  vigour  displayed 
by  tiieir  fathers  in  the  Persian  and  Peloponnesian  wars.^ 
A  state  again  whose  political  franchise  depends  wholly  Greatness 
on  the  hereditary  burghership  of  a  single  city  cannot  so  states  less 
.  j  I  easily  strengthen  itself  by  fresh  blood  from  other  quarters,  ^^^t  * 
II  as  can  be  done  by  a  great  nation.  A  conquest  destroys  of  greater 
*.  a  dty ;  it  not  uncommonly  r^enerates  a  nation.  Of  all 
city-commonwealths  none  ever  had  so  long  a  day  of 
greatness  as  Rome.  One  main  cause  doubtless  was 
because  the  Roman  People  was  less  of  a  purely  civic 
body  than  any  other  city-commonwealth,  and  because 
no  other  city-commonwealth  was  ever  so  liberal  of  its 
franchise.  Rome  thus  grew  from  a  city  into  an  empire ; 
other  cities,  aristocratic  and  democratic  alike,  have  often 
seen  tiieir  day  of  greatness  succeeded  by  a  long  and 
dishonoured  old  age.  Nothing  could  well  be  more 
miserable  than  the  latter  days  of  democratic  Athens 
and  of  oligarchic  Venice.  During  the  period  of  Grecian 
history  with  which  we  shall  chiefly  have  to  deal,  the 
once  proud  Democracy  of  Athens  sinks  into  ihe  most 
contemptible  state  in  Greece.  And  surely  the  dregs 
cf  a  close  body  like  the  Venetian  patriciate  afford  the 
very  lowest  spectacle  which  political  history  can  produce. 

»  Grote,  iv.  240f 
E  2 
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CHAP.  11.       Here  then  lies  the  real  cause  of  the  inherent  weakness 
of  these  small  commonwealths.    Nothing  can  be  so  glorious 
as  the  life  of  one  of  them  while  it  does  live.     The  one 
century  of  Athenian  greatness,  from  the  expulsion  of  the 
B.O.  508-   Tyrants  to  the  defeat  of  Aigospotamos,  is  worth  millenniums 
of  the  life  of  Egypt  or  Assyria    But  it  is  a  greatness  almost 
too  glorious  to  last ;  it  carries  with  it  the  seeds  of  its  own 
destruction.    This  kind  of  weakness,  at  all  erents  this  want 
^         of  permanency,  is  inherent  in  the  system  itself.     But 
another  kind  of  weakness,  with  which  the  ancient  com- 
monwealths are  often  reproached  by  superficial  obsenrers, 
is  not  inherent)  or  rather  it  has  no  existence  at  alL    Men 
who  look  only  at  the  surface  are  tempted  to  despise  Athens 
and  Achaia,  because  of  the  supposed  insignificance  of  what 
Common    are  called  ''petty  states"  in  modem  Europe.     There  are 
^r  -   men  who,  when  they  look  at  the  cohwwal  siae  of  despotic 
Ta^^   France  or  Russia,  are  led  to  despise  the  free  Confederation 
states.       of  Switzerland  and  the  free  Monarchy  of  Norway.     How 
utterly  contemptible  then  must  commonwealths  haye  been, 
beside  which  even  Switzerland  and  Norway  would  seem 
empires  of  rast  extent.     Such  a  view  as  this  inyolTes 
the  fallacy  of  being  wholly  physical  and  forgetting  all 
the  higher  parts  of  man's  nature.     France  and  Muscoyy 
have  indeed  incomparably  greater  physical  strength  than 
Switzerland  or  Norway,  but  the  Swiss  or  the  Norwegian  is 
a  being  of  a  higher  political  order  than  the  Frenchman  or 
the  Muscovite.   And  this  view  also  involves  another  fallacy. 
It  goes  on  a  mistaken  analogy  between  small  states,  when 
they  are  surrounded  by  greater  ones  of  equal  material 
civilization,  and  small  states,  when  small  states  constituted 
the  whole  of  the  civilized  world.     There  is  a  certain  sense 
in  which  the  interests  of  Switzerland  are  smaller  than  the 
interests  of  France,  but  there  was  no  possible  sense  in 
which  the  interests  of   Athens   were  smaller  than  the 
interests  of  Persia.     The  small  states  of  modem  Europe 
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exist  by  the  sufferance,  by  the  mutual  jealousy,  possibly  to  chap.  n. 
some  extent  by  the  right  feeling,  of  their  greater  neigh-  Different 
hours.  ^    But  the  small  commonwealths  of  old  Greece  were  small 
actually  stronger  than  the  contemporary  empires ;  they  ^^^® 
were  less  than  those  empires  only  in  the  sense  in  which 
Chreat  Britain  is  less  than  China.     The  few  free  cities  where  they 
now  left  in  Europe  are  mere  exceptions  and  anomalies ;  ^p^^ 
they  could  not  resist  a  determined  attack  on  the  part 
of  one  even  of  the  smaller  monarchies.    Cracow  could  have  a.d.  isie, 
b^n  wiped  out  of  the  map  of  Europe  at  a  less  expenditure 
of  force  than  the  combined  energies  of  tiiree  of  the  Great 
Powers.      K   Germany  and  Europe  chose  to  look  on^ 
Denmark  could  doubtless  annex  Hamburg,  and  Bayaria 
annex  Frankfort.     So  it  must  ever  be  when  Free  Cities 
are  merely  exceptions  among  surrounding  Kingdoms,  when 
eyery  Kingdom  maintains  a  standing  army,  when  a  city 
can  be  laid  in  ashes  in  a  day,  and  when  the  reduction 
of  the  strongest  fortress  has  become  simply  a  question 
of  time.    But  when  we  discuss  the  merits  of  a  system 
of   Free  Cities,  we  do  not  suppose  those  Free  Cities 
to  be  mere  exceptions  to  a  general  state  of  things,  mere 
reli<»  of  a  political  system  which  has  passed  away ;  we 
suppose  a  state  of  things  like  that  of  old  Greece,  in  which  and  where 
the  independence  of  every  city  is  the  uniyersal,  or  at  the  ge*neral 
least  the  predominant,  rule  of  the  ciyilized  world.     And  ^®- 
eyen  in  much  later  times,  in  those  centuries  of  the  middle 
ages  when  Free  Cities,  though  not  predominant^  were  still 
numerous,  a  city  surrounded  by  strong  walls  and  defended 

1  Just  at  thiB  moment  Federal  Goyemment  in  general  has  acquired  a 
certain  amount  of  popular  discredit  from  some  of  the  acts  of  the  power 
to  which  a  momentary  caprice  has  specially  attached  the  name.  It  there- 
fore cannot  be  out  of  place  to  point  out  the  admirable  union  of  dignity 
and  modesty,  the  unswerving  assertion  of  right  combined  with  the  absence 
of  all  unseemly  bravado,  which  has  distinguished  all  the  acts  of  the  Swiss 
Federal  Government  during  the  recent  aggressions  of  Louis  Napoleon 
Buonaparte,  both  in  the  annexation  of  Savoy  and  in  the  more  recent 
violation  of  Swiss  territory  in  the  BappenthaL     (February,  1862.) 
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CHAP.  II.  by  yaliant  citizens  might  successfully  resist  the  resources 
Free  cities  of  a  great  empire.  Feudal  levies  could  not  be  kept 
to  constant  service,  and,  before  the  invention  of  gun- 
powder,  the  art  of  attacking  fortified  places  lagged  far 
behind  the  art  of  defending  them.  A  single  city  now- 
adays is  weak  as  compared  with  a  small  kingdom,  just 
as  a  small  kingdom  is  weak  as  compared  with  a  great 
t  kingdom.  The  fact  that  no  state  can  resist  a  power 
which  is  physically  stronger  than  itself  proves  nothing  as 
to  the  merits  of  particular  forms  of  government  Aris- 
tocratic Rhodes,  democratic  Athens,  federal  Achaia,  and 
kingly  Macedonia  were  all  alike,  as  their  several  turns 
came  round,  swallowed  up  by  the  universal  power  of 
Rome. 

But  there  is  a  far  greater  evil  inherent  in  a  system 
of  separate  Free  Cities,  an  evil  which  becomes  only  more 
intense  as  they  attain  a  higher  degree  of  greatness  and 
glory.  This  is  the  constant  state  of  war  which  is  almost 
sure  to  be  the  result  When  each  town  is  perfectly  inde- 
pendent and  sovereign,  acknowledging  no  superior  upon 
earth,  multitudes  of  disputes  which,  in  a  great  monarchy  or 
a  Federal  republic,  may  be  decided  by  peaceful  tribunals, 
can  be  settled  by  nothing  but  an  appeal  to  the  sword. 
The  thousand  causes  which  involve  .large  neighbouring 
states  in  warfare  all  exist,  and  all  are  endowed  with  ten- 
fold force,  in  the  case  of  independent  city-commonwealths. 
Border  disputes,  conmiercial  jealousies,  wrongs  done  to 
individual  citizens,  the  mere  vague  dislike  which  turns 
a  neighbour  into  a  natural  enemy,  all  exists  and  that 
in  a  form  condensed  and  intensified  by  the  very  minute- 
ness of  the  scene  on  which  they  have  to  act  A  rival 
nation  is,  to  all  but  the  inhabitants  of  a  narrow  strip 
of  frontier,  a  mere  matter  of  hearsay  ;  but  a  rival  whose 
dwellingplace  is  within  sight  of  the  city  gates  quickly 
grows  into  an  enemy  who  can  be  seen  and  felt     The 
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highest  point  which  human  hatred  can  reach  haa  commonly  chap.  n. 
been  found  in  the  local  antipathies  between  neighbouring  Fon;e  of 
cities.      The  German  historian  of  Frederick  BarbaroBsa  ^tween^ 
speaks  with  horror  of  the  hate  which  raged  b^t^c^i*  ^J^^' 
the  seyeral  Italian  towns,  far  surpassing  any  feeling  of 
national    dislike   between  Italians   and   Qermans.^     In 
old  Greece  the  amount  of  hatred  between  city  and  city 
seems  to  depend  almost  mathematically  upon  their  dis- 
tance from  one  another.    Athens  and  Sparta  are  commonly 
rirals,  often  enemies.    But  tiieir  enmity  is  not  inconsistent 
with  something  of   international   respect  and  courtesy. 
When  Athens  was  at  last   orercome,   Sparta   at    once  b.c.  404. 
rejected  the  proposal  to  raze  to  the  earth  a  city  which, 
even  when  conquered,  she  still  acknowledged  as  her  yoke- 
fellow.'   That  proposal  came  from  Thebes,  between  whom 
and  Athens  there  reigned  an  enmity  which  took  the  form 
of   settled    deadly  hostility.*     The  greatest  work  that 
orator  or  diplomatist  ever  achieyed^  was  when  DSmo- b.o.  839. 
sthenSs  induced  the  two  cities  to  lay  aside  their  differences, 
and  to  join  in  one  common  struggle  for  the  defence  of 
Greece    against   the    Macedonian    inrader.      But    even  Examples 
AUienian  hatred  towards  Thebes  was  gentle  compared  2|^<l  j^, 
with  the  torrents  of  wrath    which  were  poured   forth 
upon  unhappy  M^ara.*    So  too  in  Boeotia  itself;  just 
as  Frederick   entrusted  the   destruction  of  Milan,   not 
to  his  own  Germans,  but  to  Milan's  enemies  of  Lodi  and  ^^'  i^^^- 

1  See  Badevic  of  Freising,  ilL  89.    Cf.  National  Review,  No.  XXIII. 
(January,  1861)  p.  52. 
>  Xen.  Hell.  iL  2.  19,  20. 

*  Circamstances  led  Athens  and  Thebes  to  receive  help  from  one  another 
in  the  very  crisiB  of  their  several  revolutions  (b.o.  408  and  882) ;  but  when 
these  exceptional  causes  had  "poBeed  by,  the  old  enmity  returned.  It  never 
was  stronger  than  during  the  later  campaigns  of  £pamein6ndas  and  during 
the  Sacred  War. 

4  See  Arnold's  Rome,  voL  ii.  p.  831. 

*  This  comes  out  strongly  in  those  scenes  in  the  Achamians  of  Aristo- 
phan^  in  which  the  Boeotian  and  the  Megarian  are  severally  introduced. 
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Cremona^^  so  Alexander  left  the  fate  of  Thebes  to  the 
decision  of  his  own  Greek  allies,  and  the  vengeance,  not  of 
Macedonia,  but  of  Plataia  and  Orchomenos,  soon  swept 
away  the  tyrant  city  from  the  earth.'  A  system  of  Free  I 
Cities  therefore  inyolyes  a  state  .of  warfore,  and  that  of 
warfare  carried  on  with  all  tiie  bitterness  of  almost  per- 
sonal hostility.  The  more  fervid  the  patriotism,  the  more 
intense  the  national  life  and  vigour,  the  more  constant  and 
the  more  unrelenting  wiU  be  the  conflicts  in  which  a  city- 
commonwealth  is  sure  to  find  itself  engaged  with  its 
neighbours. 

The  same  causes  tend  also  to  produce  a  greater  degree 
of  cruelty  in  war&re,  and  a  greater  severity  in  the  recog- 
nized law  of  war,  than  is  found  in  struggles  between  great 
nations  in  civilized  ages.  An  army  of  citizen  soldiers  is  a 
very  difierent  thing  from  an  army  of  professional  soldiers. 
Undoubtedly  the  citizen  soldier  never  sinks  to  the  lowest 
level  of  the  professional  soldier.  He  never  attsdns  that 
pitch  of  fiendishness  which  is  reached  when  the  pro- 
fessional soldier  degenerates  into  the  mercenary,  and  when 
the  mercenary  degenerates  into  the  brigand.  Old  Greece 
was  fiill  of  wars,  of  cruel  and  bloody  wars,  but  she  never 
knew  the  horrors  with  which  France,  Germany,  and 
Belgium  were  familiar  from  the  wars  of  Charles  of 
Burgundy  to  those  of  Wallenstein  and  Tilly.  Such  scenes 
as  the  sack  of  Magdeburg  and  the  Spanish  Fury  at 
Antwerp  are  all  but  without  parallel  in  Grecian  history, 
they  are  altogether  without  a  parallel  among  the  deeds  of 
Athenian  or  Lacedaemonian  citizens.*    But  if  the  citizen 


1  Ottollorena,  ap.  Moratori,  vL  1108.     Sire  Ban],  ib.  1187. 

"  Arrian,  1.  8.  14 ;  9.  16. 

s  Two  events  alone  in  Grecian  hifltory  at  all  approacli  what  was  almost 
the  normal  condition  of  European  warfare  in  the  sixteenth  century.  One 
occurs  in  the  Greece  of  Thucydides,  the  other  in  the  Greece  of  Polybios. 
But  in  the  earlier  instance  the  guilty  parties  were  not  Greeks  at  all,  in  the 
latter  they  were  the  lowest  of  Greeks,  the  professional  robbers  of  ^tolia. 
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soldier  does  not  d^enerate  into  the  wanton  bnitality  ohap.  n. 
of  the  mere  mercenary,  yet  the  very  feelings  which  eleyate 
the  spirit  of  his  warfare  serve,  on  the  other  hand,  to 
render  it  &r  more  cmel  than  war&re  waged  by  a  civilized 
army  in  modem  times.  The  modem  professional  soldier 
does  as  he  is  bid;  he  does  what  is  required  by  pro- 
fessional hononr  and  professional  duty ;  he  is  patriotic,  no 
doubt,  but  his  patriotism  would  seem  vague  and  cold  to 
an  Athenian  marching  to  Delion,  or  to  a  Milanese  going  b.c.  424. 

Arvll  7<l 

forth  to  Legnana  In  any  case  the  war  is  none  of  his  own 
making ;  he  is  probably  utterly  indifferent  to  its  abstract 
justice,  and  utterly  ignorant  of  its  actual  origin.  The 
enemy  are  nothing  to  him  but  something  which  pro- 
fessional duty  requires  him  to  overcome ;  they  never  did 
him  any  personal  wrong  ;  they  never  drove  away  his  oxen,* 
or  carried  off  his  wife.  It  is  another  matter  when  two 
armies  of  citizens  meet  together.  The  war  is  their  own 
war ;  the  general  is  probably  the  statesman  who  proposed 
the  expedition  ;  his  army  is  composed  of  the  citizens  who 
save  their  votes  in  favour  of  his  proposal     The  hostile 

hand  of  some  unseen  and  distant  potentate ;  they  are  the 
very  men  who  have  done  the  wrong,  and  on  whom  the 
wrong  has  to  be  avenged.     Defeat  will  at  once  involve  the 

In  B.C.  413  the  little  Boeotian  town  of  Mykal^ssos  was  fallen  upon,  and 
the  inhabitants  massacred,  by  Thracian  mercenaries  in  the  service  of 
Athens  (Thuc  vii  29,  30).  Even  in  the  midst  of  the  terrible  Pelopon- 
nesian  war,  this  deed  of  blood  raised  a  cry  of  horror  throughout  all 
Greece.  The  other  case  is  the  seizure  of  Eynaitha  by  the  JEtolians  in 
B.C.  220  (Pol.  br.  18).  They  were  admitted  by  treachery;  once  admitted, 
they  massacred  friend  and  foe  alike,  and  even  put  men  to  the  tortltre  to 
discover  their  hidden  treasures.  This  last  extremity  of  cruelty  is  un- 
paralleled in  Grecian  warfare,  and  any  Greek  but  an  ^tolian  would  have 
shrunk  from  it,  but  it  was  a  matter  of  every-day  business  with  the  Spanish 
soldiers  of  the  sixteenth  century. 

*  XL  A.  154.     od  yAp  irdhror*  ifiAs  $ovs  ^Xao'or,  od^  fi^if  Iwirovs, 

oM  TOT*  iy  ^$lp  ipifitSKcuctf  fitoriavtlppf 
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CHAP.  IT.  bitterest  of  eyils^  ravaged  lands,  plundered  houses,  friends 
and  kinsfolk  led  away  into  hopeless  slayeiy.  Men  in  such 
a  case  fi^t  for  their  own  hands  ;  they  fight,  in  veiy  truth 
and  not  by  a  metaphor,  for  all  that  is  dear  to  their 
hearts, 

watMtUf  TVMMcar,  OtSp  rf  varp^mp  thh 
$^lcat  Tff  vp€rf6¥m¥.^ 

War  of  this  sort  is  habitually  carried  on  with  much 
cruelty.  A  modem  kingdom  seeks  in  its  warfare  the  mere 
humiliation,  or  at  most  tiie  political  subjugation,  of  the 
enemy.  The  Oreek  or  Italian  warrior^  as  we  haye  seen, 
not  uncommonly  sought  his  destruction.  A  nation  may 
be  subdued,  but  it  cannot  well  be  utterly  wiped  out ;  a 
single  city,  Milan  or  Thebes,  can  be  swept  away  from  the 
face  of  the  earth.  The  laws  of  war,  under  these  circum- 
Severity  of  stanccs,  are  cruel  beyond  modem  imagination.  The  life 
of  WarT*  of  the  prisoner  is  not  sacred  unless  the  conqueror  binds 
himself  by  special  capitulation  to  pres^ve  it.'  To  kill  the 
men  and  sell  the  women  and  children  of  a  conquered — at 
all  events  of  a  revolted — ^town  was  a  strong,  perhaps 
unusual,  act  of  severity,  but  it  was  a  severity  which  did 
not  sin  against  the  letter  of  the  Oreek  Law  of  Nations, 
and  which  it  was  held  that  particular  circumstances  might 
justify.  Even  when  the  supposed  rights  of  war  were  not 
pushed  to  such  fearful  extremes,  the  selling  of  prisoners  as 
slaves  was  a  matter  of  daily  occurrence.*    In  such  a  state 

1  ^ch.  Pers.  800.  '  See  Thuc.  i  80  et  passiin. 

*  The  familiarity  of  this  practice  comes  oat  strongly  in  an  incidental 
notice  in  Polybios  (v.  95).  Certain  iBtolians  were  taken  prisoners  by  the 
Achaians ;  among  them  was  one  Eleonikoe  who  had  formerly  been  the 
irp^crof  or  public  friend  of  the  Achaian  State.  On  account  of  this 
personal  claim  on  the  regard  of  his  captors  he  was  not  sold  (8ul  r6  irpS^tpos 
itwipx*w  Twy  *Axauiif  trapavrd  ijukv  o^k  ivp^^  but  after  a  while  released 
without  ransom.  The  sale  of  the  prisoners  who  had  no  such  claims  is 
assumed  as  a  matter  of  course.  The  same  author  elsewhere  (ii.  57)  dis- 
tinctly asserts  that  the  sale  of  the  inhabitants  of  a  conquered  city,  even 
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of  things  we  ean  even  understand  the  most  fearfiil  chap.  it. 
spectacle  of  all,  the  cold4>looded  slaughter  of  the  captiye 
leaders  at  a  Roman  triumph.  One  shudders  at  the  thought 
that  Caius  Pontius  was^ — that  Hannibal  might  have  been  b.c.  291. 
— ^led  in  chains,  scourged,  and  beheaded  in  a  Roman 
prison.  But  we  should  r^nember  that  Hannibal  had  been 
to  erery  Roman  a  deadly  personal  foe  such  as  no  hostile 
general  has  erer  been  to  us.  In  our  wars,  the  hostile 
BOYereign^  Philip  or  Lewis  or  Napoleon,  has  at  most 
threatened  at  a  distance  what  Hannibal  had  himself  m- 
flicted  on  the  Roman  at  his  own  hearth  and  home.  The 
receired  war-law  then  was  one  of  terrible  cruelty ;  but  the 
soldier  was  still  a  citizen  soldier;  arms  were  only  occa- 
sionally in  his  hands ;  warfare  was  not  his  trade ;  his  heart 
was  not  hardened  nor  his  conscience  seared  by  a  constant 
life  of  butchery  and  plunder.  Hence,  if  one  sort  of  cruelty 
was  more  rife,  we  find  much  less  of  another  and  a  viler 
kind.  We  may  believe  that  Charles  the  Fifbh,  or  even 
his  son,  would  have  shrunk  from  pronouncing  in  cold 
blood  such  a  judicial  sentence  as  the  Athenian  DSmos 
pronounced  upon  the  people  of  MitylenS,  Melos,  and 
Skidn&'  But  Hien  no  Athenian  army  would  ever  have 
been  guilty  of  the  long  horrors  of  plunder,  outrage, 
torture,  and  wanton  mockery  which  were  the  daily  occupa- 

when  no  special  provocation  had  been  given,  was  according  to  the  Uws  of 
war ;   dWh  rwn6  7c  [/mtcI  riicvmw  jcai  yvvautww  irpaBrivai]  icalL  rois  fitfi^p 

1  See  Arnold's  Rome,  ii  865. 

*  I  know  of  no  modem  parallel  to  these  judicial  massacres  of  a  whole 
people.  The  massacre  at  Limoges  by  the  Black  Prince  in  1871  (see 
Froissort,  i  cap.  289,  yoL  i  p.  401,  ed.  Lyons,  1559)  was  the  result  of  a 
vow,  and  was  carried  out  by  the  Prince  personally  ;  still,  as  being  done  in 
a  stormed  town,  the  case  is  not  exactly  the  same.  In  much  earlier  times 
a  neiaer  parallel  is  foxmd  in  the  execution  of  4000  Saxon  prisoners  or 
rebels  by  Charles  the  Great  in  782.  Eginhard,  who  does  not  scruple  to 
blame  his  hero  on  occasion  (Yit.  c.  20 ;  cf.  Ann.  792),  records  it  without 
remark  (Ann.  782)  just  as  Thucydides  (v.  116)  does  the  massacre  of 
Melos. 
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CHAP.  11.  tion  of  the  soldiers  of  Bourbon  and  of  Alva.  The  citizen- 
soldier  is  a  man,  stem,  reyengeful,  it  may  be  even  need* 
lessly  cruel,  but  he  never  utterly  casts  off  humanity,  like 
the  mercenary  soldier  in  his  worst  form. 

Increased       Again,  as  the  system  of  small  commonwealths  tends  at 

bitterness  ,  ,  «•  i  i 

of  faction  once  to  make  wars  more  firequent  and  to  aggravate  the 
stetS.^^  severity  of  the  laws  of  war,  so  it  has  a  similar  result  in 
aggravating  the  bitterness  of  internal  fection.  In  saying 
this,  I  do  not  refer  to  any  extreme  or  monstrous  cases. 
The  bloody  seditions  of  Eorkyra^  no  more  represent  the 
normal  state  of  things  in  a  Greek  republic  than  the 
horrors  of  the  great  French  Revolution  represent  the 
normal  state  of  things  in  an  European  monarchy.  Such 
scenes  of  blood  as  either  point  to  some  circumstances  of 
position  or  national  character,  independent  of  particular 
forms  of  government.  Civil  conflicts  have  been,  in  all 
ages,  far  more  bloody  in  France  than  in  England.'  So 
all  Qreek  democracies  were  not  like  the  democracy  of 
Eorkyra;  all  Greek  aristocracies  were  not  like  those 
selfish  oligarchs  who  took  the  fearful  oath  to  be  evil- 


1  KSpKvpa  and  not  KipKvpa  is  the  correct  local  form  used  on  the  coins 
of  the  island.  It  is  always  so  written  in  Latin,  as  well  as  by  Pausanlas 
and  Strabo. 

'  The  French  Revolution  at  the  close  of  the  last  century,  as  being  the 
most  recent  and  the  most  permanent  in  its  results,  is  naturally  the  best 
known  event  of  the  kind ;  but  it  is  only  one  among  several  similar  events 
in  the  history  of  France.  The  civil  broils  of  France  in  the  fourteenth  and 
fifteenth  centuries  read  exactly  like  similar  scenes  in  the  eighteenth.  In 
all  cases  we  have  refined  and  elaborate  constitutional  theories  which  in 
practice  take  the  form  of  indiscriminate  massacre.  Our  civil  wars,  again, 
in  the  seventeenth,  the  fifteenth,  or  eveta  the  thirteenth  century,  seem 
child's  play  beside  the  brutal  strife  of  Burgundians  and  Armagnacs, 
and  the  long  catalogue  of  internal  warfare  which  may  be  almost  said  to 
form  the  civil  history  of  France  ftom.  Lewis  the  Eleventh  to  Lewis  the 
Fourteenth.  Philip  of  Comines,  who  had  seen  both  lands  with  his  own 
eyes,  bears  witness  (Memoires,  liv.  iii.  c.  5)  to  the  comparative  mildness 
of  English  civil  warfare.  Englishmen  killed  nobody  except  in  fair  fighting ; 
even  in  battle,  as  fiu*  as  might  be,  they  smote  the  leaders  and  spared  the 
Commons.     So  the  dee^  of  1572,  of  1792,  of  1851,  have  no  parallel  in  the 
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minded  to  the  people.     But  on  the  other  hand  all  Qreek  chap.  ii. 
democracies  were  not  like  the  democracy  of  Athens ;  all  Athens 
Greek  aristocracies  were  not  like  the  wise  senates  which  kyra  ex- 
bore  rule  at  Rhodes  and  Chios.     Athens,  in  its  general  ^l^g^fop 
obedience  to    law,   in   its    strict    observance    of  public  g<^  ^^ 
feith,*  in  its  civil  contests  carried  on,  with  sharpness  and  '''*' 
bitterness  indeed,  but  still  within  the  known  limits  of  a 
defined  parliamentary  law,  stands  doubtless  at  the  very 
head  of  all  Qreek  commonwealths.     The  brutal  mob  of 
Eorkyra  doubtless  stands  no  less  preeminently  at  the 
bottom  of  the  scale.     Some  unusually  bad  elements  in  the 
national  character,  some  monstrous  provocation  on  thd 
part  of  their  former  rulers,  can  alone  account  fc^  the 
equally  monstrous  excesses  of  the  reaction.     The  normal 
state  of  an  independent  city-commonwealth  doubtless  lies 
somewhere  between  the  peaceful  debates  of  Athens  and 
the  bloody  warfare  of  Eorkyra.    It  is  a  state  of  things  in  Nonnal 

stftte  of  ft 

which  political  enmity,  though  not  reaching  the  fearful  city-com- 
extremes  of  Korkyraian  atrocity,  wiU  yet  be  far  bitterer  ^^^ 
than  it  is  in  any  modern  constitutional  kingdom.     It  will  ^^^Jr 

mediate. 

pechaps  occasionally  break  out  into  deeds  of  open  vio- 
lence ;  it  will  still  more  frequently  lead  to  unjust  judicial 
sentences,  and  to  no  less  unjust  legislative  enactments. 
Actual  massacres  will  perhaps  be  unknown,  and  single 
judicial  murders  will  not  be  very  common ;  but  the  general 
expulsion  of  the  leaders  of  a  defeated  faction  will  be,  if 
not  so  common  as  the  resignation  of  a  defeited  ministry  is 
with  ns^  yet  certainly  more  common  than  the  extremer 
measure  of  impeachment  has  become  in  modem  times. 

wordl  times  of  ETigliah  history ;  Strafford  and  Cromwell  alike,  one  might 
rather  saj  any  Englishman  of  any  sort  since  the  days  of  Stephen,  would 
have  shrank  from  the  crimes  of  Gnise,  or  Rohespierre,  or  Lonis  Napoleon 
Buonaparte. 

'  Ttiu  tpieois  i/ifUvu  6  9^/ios  (Xen.  Hell.  ii.  4.  48)  is  the  witness  of  an 
enemy  to  the  good  fidth  of  the  Athenian  Democracy  under  the  most 
trying  circumstances.    Thuc.  viii.  97  ;  Orote,  viiL  122. 
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CHAP.  II.  Donbtless  the  comparison  is  hard  to  make,  because  we 

have  to  compare  city-commonwealths  of  one  age  with 

Mngdoms  and  federations  of  another,   the  Athens  and 

Florence  of  a  past  time  with  the  England  and  America  of 

our  own  day.     But,  on  the  whole,  the  experience  of 

ancient  Greece,  of  mediseval  Italy,  of  states  like  Geneya 

down  to  our  own  time,  certainly  seems  to  show  that  the 

bitterness  of  political  enmity  is  greatly  heightened  in  these 

small  commonwealths.     In  such  a  commonwealth  men  of 

all  sorts,  men  of  whom  but  few  are  kept  in  restraint  by 

the  checks  of  personal  character  and  position,  are  brought 

together  face  to  face,  with  the  most  precious  interests  of 

both  sides  directly  depending  on  the  result.     A  great 

addition  to  the  fierceness  of  the  civil  struggle  can  hardly 

Local  dis-  fail  to  follow.     Wc  scc  that  it  is  so  among  ourselves.    Far 

fcZ:  greater  bitterness,  at  any  rate  for  greater  outward  expres- 

f.r'      Bion  of  bitterness,   accompanies  an  election  or  a  local 

controversy  of  any  kind  than  is  ever  to  be  seen  among 

political  leaders  within  the  walls  of  Parliament     For  the 

same  reasons  which  make    political  differences  in  city 

Enmities    commonwealths  more  bitter,  they  are  also  more  apt  to 

m^nt  in  become  hereditary,  to  be  made  a  point  of  family  honour^ 

^,„    at  last  to  sink  into  mere  watchwords  of  dislike  without 

common- 
wealths,    any  rational  political  meaning.     Even  among  ourselves  it 

is  not  always  easy  to  distinguish  the  Conservative  from 

the  Liberal  or  the  Liberal  from  the  Conservative;   but 

who  can  point  out  the  real  political  difference  between  a 

Ouelf  and  a  Ohibelin  at  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century  ? 

V   General         We  may  then  thus  sum  up  the  balance  of  gain  and 

;-     ^^^d    ^^^®®  ^  ^  small  city-commonwealth,  as  compared  with  a 

*•'  ,  y(?^    loss  m       greater  state.     A  small  republic  developes  all  the  faculties 

^  /  ^         states.       of  individual  citizens  to  the  highest  pitch ;  the  average 

'  citizen  of  such  a  state  is  a  superior  being  to  the  average 

subject  of  a  large  kingdom ;  he  ranks,  not  with  its  average 

subjects,  but,  at  tiie  very  least,  with  its  average  legislatora 
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It  kindles  the  highest  and  most  ennobling  feelings  of  ohap.il 
patriotism ;  it  calls  forth  every  power  and  every  emotion  of 
man's  nature ;  it  gives  the  fullest  scope  to  human  genius  of 
every  kind ;  it  produces  an  iEschylus  and  a  D^osthen^, 
a  Dante  and  a  MacchiavellL  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
glory  of  such  a  state  is  seldom  lasting ;  it  is  tempted  to 
constant  warfare,  and  to  warfEure  in  some  respects  of 
a  cruel  kind ;  it  is  tempted  to  ambition  and  acquisition 
of  territory  at  least  as  constantly  as  a  laiger  state ;  and 
annexation  by  a  city-commonwealth  commonly  brings  with 
it  more  evils  than  annexation  by  a  kingdouL  Again, 
civil  strife  is  intensified,  and  party  hatred  becomes  at 
once  more  bitter  and  more  enduring.  And  we  may  add 
that  city-commonwealths  cannot  really  flourish  save  when 
they  either  have  the  whole  field  to  themselves  or  else 
have  a  marked  advantage  in  civilization  over  the  sur- 
rounding monarchies.  The  former  was  the  case  in  old  * 
Greece,  the  latter  in  mediaeval  Italy.  In  mediaeval 
Germany  and  Flanders  the  superiority  of  the  cities  was 
less  marked;  their  freedom  therefore  was  less  complete, 
and  their  career  was  less  glorious.  As  the  surround- 
ing monarchies  advance  in  power,  as  they  become  more 
settled  and  civilized — ^above  all,  when  they  take  to  the 
employment  of  standing  armies — ^the  city-commonwealths 
gradually  vanish,  or  exist  only  by  the  contemptuous 
toleration  of  the  neighbouring  potentatea  Be  the  powers 
which  surroimd  them  despotisms,  constitutional  kingdoms, 
or  even  consolidated  republics,  the  tendencies  of  an  age  of 
large  states  are  equally  opposed  to  the  retention  of  any 
practical  independence  by  single  unconfederated  citie&  J 

I  have  dwelt  the  longer  on  the  nature  of  these  inde- 
pendent city-commonwealths,  because  the  subject,  as  one 
remote  from  our  own  political  experience,  is  especially 
Kable  to  be   misunderstood,   and   because  a  clear  and 
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CHAP.  II.  fiiU  grasp  of  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  understand 
the  characteristics  of  that  old  Greek  Federalism  which 
was  a  modification  of  the  system  of  independent  cities. 
System  of  On  the  system  of  large  states  with  which  we  are  all 
States.       familiar  I  need  not  dwell  at  the  same  length.     I  will 
only  point  out  one  or  two  of  its  direct  political  con- 
sequences,   and    then    compare   this   system   with    that 
of  independent    cities  and    balance    their  comparative 
loss  and  gain.     And  I  would  again  remark  that  among 
large  states  I  reckon  not  only  great  kingdoms,  but  all 
states  which  are  too  large  to   allow  all  their  citizens 
Definition  habitually  to  meet  in  one  place.     And  I  include  alike 
rtatesf^     republics,  constitutional  monarchies,   and  despotisms  of 
jJ3«-    the  modem  European   kind.      In  a  modem  European 
their         despotism,  though  the  sovereign  may  be  the  sole  le^»- 

fonns  of  •■•ii*  T  t    • 

govern-      lator,  yet  there  is  such  a  thing  as  Law,  and,  m  matters 
™^^*'    •   which  do  not  touch  the  sovereign's  interest,  the  adminis- 
tration may  be  as  good  as  in  a  free  state.     But  I  exclude 
mere  Eastern  despotisms,  in  which  Law  and  Government, 
in  the  tme  sense  of  those  words,  can  hardly  be  said  to 
exist  at  alL 
Twoim-        Two  consequences  immediately  follow  from  the  differ- 
^^ts;     ^^^  between  a  city-commonwealth  and  a  laige  state  aa 
smaller      abovc  defined.    First,  whatever  be  its  form  of  govem- 
an^oftlieii^GRt)  there  will  be  no  such  preponderating  influence  in 
Capital ;    ^^j  single  city  as  exists  under  the  other  system.   Secondly, 
repre-        if  the  state  be  free,  whether  as  a  republic  or  as  a  consti- 
character   tutional  monarchy,   its  national   assembly  must  assume 
of  National  the  representative  form.    These  two  differences  are  direct 

Assem- 

biies.         one  might  say  physical,  results  from  the  increased  size 

of  the  state. 
Position        First  then,  as  to  the  position  of  the  capital     I  assume 
Capital  in  that  in  the  large  state  there  will  be  an  equal  fi-eedom 
Stote^      or  an  equal  bondage  spread  over  the  whole  land     States 

like  Rome,  Carthage,  Venice,  or  Bern,  where  a  single  city 
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besurs  role  oyer  a  lai^  territory,  do  not  come  within  chap.il 
our  present  consideration.  They  are  not  Intimate 
laige  states,  but  a  corrupted  fonp  of  the  city-common- 
wealtL  In  the  large  modem  state  there  is  no  such 
oTerwhelming  preponderance  in  the  Capital  Indeed,  the 
Tery  use  of  the  word  Capital  shows  it.  The  Capital — the 
Hauptstadt — ^implies  the  existence  of  other  cities,  with 
which  it  may  be  compared,  and  among  which  it  has  the 
preeminence.  In  a  pure  city-government  there  is  strictiy 
no  Capital,  because  there  is  but  one  City,  and  that  City  is 
co-extensive  with  the  State.  In  a  state  like  Carthage  or 
Yenice,  the  ruling  City  is  something  more  than  a  mere 
Capital;  it  is  absolute  mistress  over  other  cities.  But 
the  smallest  European  monarchy  contains  several  cities, 
none  of  which  is  subject  to  any  other,  but  of  which  one 
will  be  the  Capital,  the  seat  of  Government,  the  official 
dwelling-place  of  the  Sovereign.  Still,  that  Capital  is 
only  tiie  first  among  many  equal  cities ;  the  national  life 
is  not  inseparably  bound  up  with  it;  it  is  the  seat  €i 
government,  simply  because  the  seat  of  government  must 
be  somewhere,  because  the  requirements  of  modem 
politics  do  not  allow  the  Sovereign  and  his  Councillors  to 
wander  at  large  over  the  whole  realm,  like  an  old  Teutonic 
Eong.  The  Capital  will  be  the  centre  of  politics^  society, 
and  literature ;  its  inhabitants  will  perhaps  affect  to  look 
down  upon  the  rest  of  their  fellow-countrymen ;  they  may, 
especially  when  the  Government  is  of  a  centralized  kind, 
obtain  an  imdue  and  dangerous  political  weight,  but  the;^ 
will  have  no  direct  legal  privileges  above  the  rest  of  their 
fellowHsubjects.  The  influence  of  a  Capital  in  a  laige  state  indirect 
is  almost  sure  to  be  for  evil,  because  it  must  be  either  i^^^^^ 
indirect  or  violent  Even  in  the  best  regulated  states,  an  ^  Capit*l« 
undue  attention  will  often  be  given  to  the  local  interests  states. 
of  tiie  Capital,  and  advances  from  the  national  treasury 
will  be  more  freely  made  in  its  behalf,   than  in  behalf 

F 
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CHAP.  II.  of  other  parts  of  the  kingdom.  But  this  is  simply 
because  they  are  more  prominent  and  better  under- 
fltood,  because  they  force  themsdves  upon  the  notice 
of  the  Soyereign  and  the  Legislature  in  a  way  in  which 
the  interests  of  other  towns  and  districts  cannot  do.  In 
a  despotic  state,  where  the  Sovereign  does  what  he 
pleases^  where  he  is  in  no  way  ccmtrolled  by  the  re- 
presentatives  oi  other  parts  of  the  countiy,  money  will 
be  still  more  recklessly  and  unjustly  squandered  in 
adorning  one  town  at  the  expense  of  a  whole  kingdom. 
The  other  fcnrm  of  the  influence  of  a  Capital  is  that  by 
which  we  have  so  often  seen  a  Parisian  riot  accepted  as 
a  French  Revolution.  A  goyemment  is  yiolently  upset 
and  another  installed — ^it  may  be  by  the  mere  mob  of  the 
town,  it  may  be  by  a  perfidious  magistrate  who  has  a 
military  force  at  his  command ;  in  either  case  the  people 
of  the  whole  land,  who  have  ncTcr  been  consulted  about 
the  matter,  submit  without  resistance  to  the  King,  Re- 
public, CM*  ten-years'  President  thus  provided  for  theuL 
In  the  one  case  the  influence  of  the  Capital  is  indirect^ 
in  the  other  it  is  violent ;  in  either  case  it  is  iU^timate. 
The  only  l^al  weight  of  London  or  Paris  consists  in  the 
reiH'esentatives  which  those  towns,  in  common  with  other 
towns,  send  to  the  common  L^idature  of  the  whole 
country.  In  a  modem  European  kingdom,  the  Capital 
and  the  rest  of  the  country  are  l^aUy  placed  on  per- 
fectly equal  terms.  In  a  free  state  they  are  equally  free ; 
in  a  despotimn  the  yoke  will  not,  avowedly  at  leasts 
press  more  heavily  upon  one  town  or  district  than  upon 
another.  This  state  of  things,  where  political  rights  and 
political  wrongs  are  evenly  spread  over  the  whole  extent 
of  a  large  country,  differs  equally  from  the  state  of  things 
in  which  the  Capital  bears  rule  over  the  whole  land,  and 
from  that  in  which  the  franchise  of  the  Capital  is  extended 
over  the  whole  land.    An  inhabitant  of  Eleusis  was  a 
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dtiaen  of  Athens ;  an  inhabitant  of  Lansanne  was  a  sub-  chap.  ii« 
ject  of  Bern ;  but  an  inhabitant  of  any  English  town  or 
county  is  neither  a  citizen  of  London  nor  a  subject  of 
London;  he  is  a  member  of  a  great  commonwealth  of 
which  the  capital  and  his  own  dwelling-^ lace  are  alike 
hitegral  and  equal  portions. 

The  second  direct  result  from  the  increased  largeness  Necessitj 
of  territory  is  that,  if  the  state  be  constitutional,   itssentative 
constitution  must  necessarily  take  the  representatiye  form,  j^^^"* 
The  people,  or  that  portion  of  the  people  which  is  in- state  of 
vested  with  political  rights^  will  not  exercise  those  rights 
in  their  own  persons,  but  through  chosen  persons  com* 
missioned  to  act  in  their  behall     The  priyate  citizen 
will  have  no  direct  Toice  in  goyemment  or  l^islation ; 
his  functions  will  be  confined  to  giying  his  yote  in  the 
election  of  those  who  haye.    This  is  the  great  distinc- 
tion between  free  states  of  the  modem  type,  whether 
kin^y  or  republican,  and  the  city-commonwealths  of  old 
Greece.    It  is  the  great  political  inyention  of  Teutonic 
Europe,  the  one  form  of  political  life  to  which  neither 
Thucydides,  Aristotle,  nor  Polybios  eyer  saw  more  than 
the  faintest  approach.    Li  Greece  it  was  hardly  needed, 
but  in  Italy  a  representatiye  system  would  haye  deliyered 
Rome  from  the  fearfid  choice  which  she  had  to  make 
between  anarchy  and  despotism.    By  Representatiye  or 
Parliamentary  Goyemment  I  would  not  be  understood 
as  speaking  only  of  that  peculiar  form  of  it  which  has 
grown  up   by  the  force  of   circumstances  in  our  own 
country.    A  Cabinet  Goyemment,  where  the  real  power  Represen- 
is  yested  in  Ministers  indirectly  chosen  by  the  House  of  ^oy^^. 
Commons — ^that  is,  chosen  by  the  King  out  of  the  party  J|J^^J^ 
which  has  the  majority  in  the  House  of  Commons — ^is  Cabinet 
only  one  out  of  many  forms  of  Representatiye  Goyem-ment 
ment.    It  suits  us,  because  it  is,  like  our  other  institutions, 
the  growth  of  our  own  soil ;  it  by  no  means  follows  that 

F  2 
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OHAP.  II.  it  can  be  succeBsfuIly  transplanted  whole  into  other 
countries,  or  even  into  our  own  colonies/  By  a  Repre- 
sentative constitution  I  mean  any  constitution  in  which 
tiie  people,  or  the  enfi*anchiBed  portion  of  them,  exercise 
their  political  rights,  whatever  be  the  extent  of  those 
rights,  not  directly,  but  through  chosen  deputies.  Such  a 
Representative  constitution  is  consistent  with  the  fuU  per- 
sonal action  of  the  Sovereign  within  the  I^al  limits  of  his 
powers  ;  it  is  consistent  with  any  extent,  or  any  limitation, 
of  the  elective  franchise.  I  include  tiie  constitutions  of 
mediseval  England  and  Spain,  of  modem  Sweden  and 
Norway,  the  constitutions  of  the  United  States  and  of 
the  several  States,  even  the  old  theoretical  constitution 
of  France  in  the  days  of  the  States-General.  All  these 
are  strictiy  representative  constitutions,  though  some'c^ 
them  differ  widely  enough  from  what  a  modem  English- 
man generally  understands  by  the  words  Constitutional 
Cbvemment  A  Representative  Constitution  may  be  mon- 
archic or  republican,  it  may  be  aristocratic  or  democratic 
The  Representative  system  would  be  as  needful  in  the  case 
of  a  franchise  vested  in  a  large  noble  class  scattered  over 
the  whole  country,  as  it  is  in  the  case  of  a  franchise  vested 
in  every  adult  male.  But-  if  political  rights  were  con* 
fined  to  a  hereditary  body  so  small  that  its  members 
could  habitually  meet  together,  say  if  our  House  of  Lords 
possessed  the  whole  powers  of  the  state,  the  government 
would  probably  assume  another  form.  The  ruling  aris- 
tocracy would  almost  unavoidably  be  led  to  take  up  their 
chief  residence  in  the  capital.  The  constitution  would, 
in  fact,  become  a  city-aristocracy,  like  that  of  Bern  or 
Venice,  bearing  rule  over  a  subject  district 


1  On  this  subject  the  eighth  chapter  of  Earl  Grey's  Essay  on  Parlia- 
mentary Government  (London,  1858)  is  well  worth  reading ;  bat  of  course 
there  is  another  side,  or  rather  sevend  other  sides,  to  the  question. 
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The  necessity  of  the  Representatiye  system  in  a  large  -cnAP.  ii. 
state    is    so   nniversally  accepted  as  tiie   result  of   all 
European  and  American  experience,  that  I  need  not  stop 
to  argue  the  point  at  any  length.    But  it  may  be  necessary  Ezcep- 
to  speak  a  few  words  on  two  or  three  real  or  apparent thewpra- 
exceptions,  in  which  political  power  is,   or   has    been,  8«^tiv« 
directly  exercised  by  the  people,  or  the.  qualified  part  modem 
of  them,  in  large  modem  states.    The  exceptions  which  ancT^ 
occur  to  me  are:  First,  the  way  of  electing  the  Kings '^^^"^ 
of  Poland  imder  the  old  monarchy ;  Secondly,  the  new- 
fuigled    Napoleonic    fashion    of    electii^    '' Emperors," 
approying  constitutions,  annexing  provinces,  by  what  is 
called  "Universal  Suffrage  ;"*  Thirdly,  the  practical  (not 
the  constitutional)  aspect  of  the  election  of  the  President 
of  the  United  States.     In  all  these  cases  the  people,  or 
the  qualified  portion  of  them,  takes  a  more  direct  share 
than  usual  in  political  action.    But  even  in  these  cases 
iiie  representative  system,  as  the  means  of  ordinary  legis- 
lation and  government,  is  not  disturbed; 

The  old  Kingdom  of  Poland  called  itself  at  once  a  Election 
Kingdom  and  a  Republic     In  fact  its  constitution  in-poUsh 
geniously  united  the  evils  of  Monarchy,  Aristocracy,  and  ^^^e^ 
Democracy,  without  the  redeeming  features  of  any  of  the 
three.     The  political  franchise  was  vested  in  a  nobility  so 
numerous,  and  many  of  them  so  poor,  that,  while  they 
ft^med  a  close  aristocracy  as  regarded  the  rest  of  the 
people,  they  formed  a  wild  democracy  among  themselves. 
Such  a  nobility,  it  need  not   be    said,  has   absolutely 
notMng  in  common  with  the  British  Peerage.    The  Polish 

s  The  Florentine  Parliaments  and  the  Venetian  Great  Council  are  not 
real  exceptions,  as  being  found  in  the  constitutions  of  single  cities.  The 
jatter  was  a  part  of  the  ordinary  system  of  government  in  an  aristocratio 
state.  Bat  the  Florentine  Parliament,  which  I  have  already  once  men- 
tioned (p.  40),  may  be  well  referred  to  again,  as  it  is  so  strikingly  analogous  to 
the  Napoleonic  Universal  Suffrage.  The  whole  Florentine  people,  perhaps 
once  in  a  generation,  met  together  in  the  square  and  presei^ly  entrusted 
absolute  power  to  some  Commission,  sometimes  to  some  Tyrant. 


• 
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CHAP.  n.  nobles  were  not  bo  nmch  a  nobiliiy  in  any  common 
Nature  of  sense  of  the  wordy  as  a  people,  like  ilie  Spartans  or 
NobUity.  the  Ottomans,  bearing  rule  oyer  a  subject  race/  Such 
a  very  numerous  nobility  differs  from  the  electoral 
body  of  a  constitutional  state  as  a  Greek  aristocracy 
differed  from  a  Oreek  timocracy.  In  the  one  case  the 
political  franchise  can  be  obtained  only  by  hereditary 
succession,  and,  when  once  obtained,  it  cannot  be  lost 
In  the  other  case,  it  is  attached  to  the  possession  of  a 
certain  amount  of  property,  and  may  be  gained  and  lost 
many  times  by  the  same  person,  if  his  property,  at 
different  times  of  his  life,  rises  above,  or  sinks  below,  the 
necessaiy  qualification.  The  difference  is  analogous  to 
that  between  the  hereditary  burghership  of  a  town  and  a 
municipal  franchise  attached  to  ownership  or  occupation* 
According  to  all  ordinary  political  notions^  the  Polish 
nobility  was  a  body  which  could  not  possibly  meet 
together ;  it  was  as  much  under  the  necessity  of  delegating 
its  powers  to  representatiyes  as  the  electoral  bodies  c^ 
England  or  America.  And  for  most  purposes  it  did  so 
delegate  them.  The  common  functions  of  a  l^islature 
were  entrusted  to  an  electiye  Diet,  a  body  which  had 
some  strange  peculiarities  of  its  own,'  which  do  not  bear 
on  our  present  subject*  But,  once  in  each  reign,  the 
whole  body  met  to  elect  a  King ;  they  met  armed ;  and, 
in  theory  at  least,  the  assent  of  every  elector  present  was 
required  to  make  a  yalid  election.  It  is  not  wonderful 
if  election  by  such  a  body,  like  election  by  the  Roman 
People  in  their  worst  days,  often  took  the  form  of  a 

^  I  do  not  mean  to  imply  that  the  Polish  nobility  was  historically  an 
aristocracy  of  conqnest.  Aristocracies  which  have  grown  up  gradoallyy 
like  that  of  Venice,  often  become  narrower  than  those  which  really  owe 
their  origin  to  conquest. 

'  The  best  known  is  the  requirement  of  unanimity,  which  gave  eveiy 
member  of  ^e  Diet  a  veto  upon  all  its  acts.  See  Calhoun,  i.  71.  He 
really  does  not  seem  wholly  to  disapprove  of  the  practice. 
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pitched  battle.  That  this  mode  of  electing  a  King,  or  of  chap,  il 
dischaiging  national  buednefis  of  any  kind,  was  an  absurd 
and  mischieYons  anomaly  few  probably  will  dispute.  It 
was  in  fietct  merely  an  innoyation  of  the  latest  and  worst 
days  of  the  Polish  Republic.^  And  it  was  felt  to  be  an 
eyil  by  all  wise  and  patriotic  Poles.  The  constitution  of 
1791,  by  which  Poland^  in  her  last  moments,  tried  to 
assimilate  h^self  to  other  European  nations^  abolished 
election  altogether,  and  instituted  a  hereditary  monarchy. 

The    Napoleonic  Uniyersal   Suffirage,  which   has    de-  Napo- 
stroyed  fireedom  in  France  and  has  reduced  Sayoy  and  n^enal 
Ifiaza  to  the  same  leyel  of  bondage,  is  simply  a  palpable  ^^^^ ' 
dieaty  which,  had  its  results  been  less  graye,  would  haye  sive 
been  Uie  mere  laughing-stock  of  Europe.    It  is  a  mere 
deyice  to  entrap  a  wh(de  people  into  giying  an  assent  to 
proposals  which  would  not  be  assented  to  by  their  lawful 
rq>re8entatiyes.     Hitherto  it  has  been  in  eyery  case  a 
mere  sham.     There  has  been  no  free  choice,  no  fiur 
altematiye  between  two  or  more  proposals  or  between 
two  or  more  candidates.    The  people  haye  only  been 
asked  to  say  Tea  or  Nay  to  something  which  has  been 
already  established  by  military  force.     The  election  of  a 
Polish  King  was  a  real  election,  a  real  choice  between 
candidates ;  the  pretended  election  of  Louis  Napoleon 
Buonaparte  to  the  pseudo-Imperial  Crown  of  France  was 
no  election  at  aU.     But  supposing  a  yote  of  this  kind 
eyer  offered  a  fair  altematiye,  the  system  would  be  no 
less  pernicious.    A  people  cannot  be  fit  to  exercise  direct 
political    power,   unless  they  are  habitually  trained   to 

^  TOl  the  extinction  of  the  Hoose  of  Jagello  in  1572,  Poland  followed  the 
common  law  of  early  Exiropean  Kingdoms.  There  was  a  Royal  Family, 
oat  of  which  alone  Kings  were  chosen,  but  the  Crown  did  not  necessarily 
psfis  to  the  next  in  succession.  The  peculiarity  of  Polish  history  is  that, 
in  an  age  when  other  kingdoms  had  become  purely  hereditary,  the  Poles 
made  their  Crown  purely  elective.  The  practice  of  choosing  Kings  without 
regard  to  descent  and  by  the  voice  of  the  whole  nobility  da^  only  from 
the  election  of  Henry  of  Aigou  in  1578. 
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CHAP.  11.  exercise  it      In  a  great  kingdom  they  cannot  be    so 
habitually  trained.     They  may  be  perfectly  fit  to  choose 
l^islators;^  they  cannot  be  fit  to  legislate  themselyes. 
\    Least  of  all  can  they  be  fit  to  legislate  now  and  then 
on  the  most  important  of  all  questions,  the  choice  of 
a  dynasty  or  a  constitution.     Such  an  occasional  and,  so 
to  speak,  spasmodic  exercise  of  power  must  be  utterly 
worthless.     Undoubtedly  a  great  exceptional  power  of 
this  kind  may  well  be  entrusted,  not  to  the  ordinary 
Legislature,   but   to    a   body  specially  chosen   for   the 
Endish      purpose.     In  the  United  States  the  meeting  of  such 
rican  ways  extraordinary  Conyentions  under  certain  circumstances  is 
ing^^     specially  provided  for  both  in  the  Federal  Constitution 
Bamoob-     and  in  the  Constitutions  of  the  several  States.     In  our 
own  country  it  would  doubtless  be  thought  right  by  all 
parties  that  the  introduction  of  any  great  constitutional 
change  should   be  preceded  by  a  Dissolution  of  Parlia- 
ment    The  election  of  the  new  Parliament  in  such  a 
case  would  practically  come  to  the  same  thing  as  the 
choice  of  a  Convention  in  America.    The  whole  body  of 
electors  would  have,  rightly  and  fairly,  a  special  oppor- 
tunity given  them  for  considering  the  subject;  but  the 
final  voice  of  the  nation  would  speak  through  its  lawful 
representatives,  and  not  through  the  mockery  of  "Uni- 
versal Sufirage."     The  English  and  the  American  practice 
both  give  full  scope  to  the  popular  will  in  a  way  con- 

^  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  Napoleonic  ''XTniversal  Sofirage" 
has  nothing  in  common  with  the  use'^of  the  words  **  Unirersal  Suffrage  '*  in 
English  political  controversy.  Nobody  has  ever  proposed  that  every  adolt 
male  should  vote  in  the  making  of  laws,  but  only  in  the  choosing  of 
lawgivers.  Whether  this  is  desirable  is  a  separate  question,  quite  unaffected 
by  the  results  of  the  Napoleonic  device.  An  impartial  thinker  will 
probably  say  that  those,  whether  many  or  few,  who  are  fit  to  use  votes, 
ought  to  have  votes  ;  that  it  is  desirable  that  the  whole  people  should  be 
fit  to  use  them  j  but  that,  except  possibly  in  the  New  England  States,  it 
would  be  hard  to  find  a  country  where  the  whole  people  are  fit  to  use  them. 
See  Tocquevilte,  D^m.  en  Am.  ii.  120. 
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sonant  with  the  received  principles  of  all  modem  pon-  chap.  n. 
stitntional  states.      The  Imperial  inyention  is  simply  a 
blind ;  it  is  the  deTice  of  a  despot  to  deceiye  people  by 
promising  them  something  freer  than  freedom. 

Hie  election  of  the  American  F)*esident  ib,  not  indeed  Election 
formally,  bnt  practically,  another  exception  to  the  rule  by  American 
which,  in  all  modem  free  states,  the  political  powers  of  ^^f^^ 
tiie  people  are  exercised  solely  by  their  representatives,  another 

__  11      ..    .  X  1  .  r«ii      -r>      . «  .    exception. 

Formally,  it  is  not  such  ati  exception.  The  President  is 
not  chosen  by  the  people  at  large,  but  by  special  electors 
chosen  for  the  purpose.^  But  as  those  electors  exercise 
no  real  choice,  as  it  is  known  before  the  election  how 
every  candidate  will  vote  if  elected,  this  election  of 
electors  practically  comes  to  much  the  same  as  a  direct 
popular  election  of  the  President  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  this  is  one  of  the  weak  points  in  the 
American  system;  it  is  the  point  in  which  the  calcula- 
tions of  the  illustrious  men  who  framed  the  American  ^^'^^''^''^^^ 
Constitution  have  most  signally  failed.'    Still,  the  popular 

m 

election  of  the  President  has  seyeral  points  of  advantage 
over  the  Napoleonic  Uniyersal  Sufirage.    First,  the  mere  Its  dif- 
form  of  electing  electors  pays  a  certain  outward  homage  fr^  ^a- 
to  the  representative  system,  while  it  is  openly  trampled  R*^®^'^ 
under  foot  by  the  Napoleonic   device.      Secondly,   the  Suffrage. 

^  How  those  electors  shall  be  chosen  is  left  by  the  Federal  Constitution 
(Art  ii  §  1,  2)  to  bo  settled  by  the  Legislature  of  each  State.  Originally, 
in  most  of  the  States,  the  Legislature  itself  chose  the  electors;  but,  in  all 
the  States,  except  South  Carolina,  this  power  has  been  gradually  transferred 
/^  to  the  people  at  large.  There  are  some  good  remarks  on  this  subject  in 
ShaflPher's  War  in  America,  p.  187,  et  seqq. 

The  Confederate  Constitution  (Art  ii  §  1,  2)  copies  the  old  provisions. 

'  See  Hamilton  in  the  Federalist,  No.  68.  He  remarks  that  ''the  mode 
of  appointment  of  the  chief  magistrate  of  the  United  States,  is  almost  the 
only  part  of  the  system,  of  any  consequence,  which  has  escaped  without 
serere  censure,  or  which  has  received  the  slightest  mark  of  approbation 
from  its  opponents. '' 

Even  when  TocquevUle  wrote,  this  particular  evil  had  hardly  manifested 
itself.     Cf.  Calhoun,  i.  869,  385. 


S/J^^^ 
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CHAP.  iL  indirect  mode  of  election,  even  as  it  is^  has  at  least  this 
result^  that  the  President  who  is  elected  need  not  have 
a  numerical  minority  of  the  people  in  his  fSayour.  This 
alone  is  no  inconsiderable  check  on  the  tyranny  of  mere 
numbers.  Thirdly,  regarding  the  election  of  the  Pre- 
sident as  really  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  people,  still 
it  is  a  very  different  matter  from  electing  '' Emperors'' 
an^  voting  the  annexation  of  proyinces.  The  election  of 
a  President  is  not  an  irr^ular,  occasional  business  like 
saying  "Oui"  or  "Non"  to  the  perpetrator  of  a  suc- 
cessful conspiracy ;  it  comes  regularly  at  stated  interYals, 
about  as  often  as  our  Parliamentary  elections.  There 
is  therefore  no  reason  why  the  American  people  may 
not  be  as  well  trained  to  elect  Presidents  as  the  English 
people  are  trained  to  elect  Members  of  Parliament  Still, 
the  election  of  the  President^  as  it  is  now  practically  con- 
ducted, though  by  no  means  such  an  evil  as  the  Napo- 
leonic Universal  Suffirage  or  the  election  of  the  Polish 
Kings  by  the  whole  body  of  the  nobles,  is  certainly  a 
deviation  from  the  representative  principle,  and  is  so  far 
an  anomaly  in  the  practice  of  modem  free  states. 

We  will  then  assume  these  two  immediate  results  of 

the  increased  size  of  territory,  the  legal  equality  of  all 

General      parts  of  the  Country,  and  the  necessity  for  representative 

^^m  of  ^  institutions,  if  the  state  be  constitutional    Let  us  then 

^^^        pass,  in  imagination  or  in  reality,  through  such  a  lai^e 

state,  through  any  kingdom,  in  short,  of  modem  Europe. 

Its  mere  divisions,  its  Counties  or  Departments,  may  well 

be  equal  in  size  to  the  territories  of  several  independent 

One  sacli    cities  of  old  Greece  or  of  mediaeval  Italy.    A  glance  at 

answers      the  map  of  modem  Italy  or  modem  Greece  at  once  sets 

to  many     f^^^  ^^uB  difference.    We  look  on  the  Kingdom  of  Greece 

Common-   gg  one  of  the  pettiest  states  in  Europe ;  its  weight  in 

European  politics  is  hardly  so  great  as  that  of  one  of 
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its  smallest  cities  might  have  been  in  the  days  of  Athens  chap.  ii. 
and  Sparta.  But  a  proyince  of  the  Greek  Kingdom  is 
made  up  of  what  was  once  the  domain  of  seyeral  Greek 
cmnmonwealths.  Corinth,  Sikydn,  PellSn^  Phlious^  are 
all  found  in  a  smgle  department ;  Orchomenos^  Mantineia^ 
Tegea,  and  M^alopolis  are  all  subordinate  to  the  modem 
local  capital  of  Tripolitza.  So  too  the  portion  of  Lom- 
bardy  which  free  Italy  has  lately  wrung  from  the  Austrian  a.d.  1859. 
lyrant  contains  some  ten  or  twelye  cities,  which  once 
appeared  as  free  republics,  fighting  for  or  against  the 
Swabian  Emperor.  So  again  not  a  few  cities,  which  once 
were  free  commonwealths  under  the  suzerainiy  of  the 
Empire,  have  been  swallowed  up  during  the  six  hundred 
yeare-  aggiesaon  of  the  Kings  and  Tyrants  of  Paris  against 
the  old  realms  of  Germany  and  Burgundy.  We  find  then, 
in  traversing  a  modem  kingdom,  that  an  extent  of  territory 
which,  on  the  other  system,  would  be  cut  up  into  count- 
less independent  commonwealths,  is  goYemed  by  a  single 
Sovereign  and  is,  in  most  cases,  administered  according 
to  a  single  code  of  laws.  If  the  state  be  despotic,  the 
despot  is  equally  master  of  the  whole  kingdom ;  if  the 
state  be  constitutional,  the  highest  power  in  the  land 
will  be  an  assembly  in  which  the  whole  kingdom  is 
represented.^  But  within  these  limits  the  amoimt  of  local 
freedom  and  of  local  diversity  may  vary  infinitely.  In  Extent  of 
one  kingdom  everything  may  be  squared  out  according  vereity  in 
to  the  most  approved  modem  cut-and-dried  system.  No  g^^ 
man  may  be  allowed  to  move  hand  or  foot  without  licence 
from  some  officer  of  the  Crown ;  local  liberties,  local  bye- 
laws,  magistrates  or  public  officers  of  any  sort  locally 
elected,  may  be  something  unknown  and  proscribed.    In 

^  The  whole  kingdom,  not  necessarily  all  the  dominions  of  the  sove- 
leign.     Every  integral  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  is  represented  in  ^ 

the  British  Parliament — the  disfranchisement  of  a  Connty  would  not  be 
thon^t  of  for  a  moment — ^but  the  Colonies  and  dependencies  are  not 
represented,  not  being  parts  of  the  kingdom. 


tion  and 
of  Local 
Freedom 
inde 
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CHAP.  II.  another  kingdom  all  this  may  be  reversed ;  local  and 
historical  rights  may  be  carefully  respected;  the  assem- 
blies of  towns  and  districts  may  retain  extensiye  powers 
of  local  legislation ;  magistrates  and  public  .officers  may 
be  elected  by  the  districts  which  they  are  to  govern, 
or,  if  they  are  appointed  by  the  Crown,   they  may  be 
appointed  according  to  a  principle  which    gives    them 
I  nothing  of  the  character  of  Grovemment  functionaries.* 
Opposite  I  These  two  opposing  systems,  of   Centralization  and  of 
CentiSL!  -  jtocal  Freedom,  do  not  at  all  necessarily  depend  upon 
^e  constitution  of  the  central  government    Local  free- 
dom is  quite  possible  under  an  absolute  monarchy ;  local 
pendent  if  pondage  is  quite  possible  under  a  representative  Demo- 
^\he"^  I  9^^J*    ^  ^s®  despot  will  humour  his  people  by  allowing 
central    I  fliem  Jocal  liberties  which  will  not  affect  his  real  power. 

Govern-   I 

ment      I  and  which^  by  acting  as  a  safety-valve,  may  really  stave 
,  off  revolution  for  many  years.    On  the  other  hand  many 
'states  nominally  firee  have  had  no  idea  of  freedom  beyond 
giving  each  citizen  that  degree  of  influence  in  the  general 
Government  which  is  implied  in  the  possession  of  an  elec- 
toral vote.    That  general  Qovemment  may  be  one  which 
he  helps  to  choose,  and  yet  he  may  be  left>  in  r^ard 
to  all  those  things  which  most  directly  concern  him,  as 
helpless  a  machine  in  the  hands  of  an  official  hierarchy 
as  if  that  hierarchy  derived  its  conunission  from  a  despot. 
Difference  But,  in  any  casC;  whether  the  local  Qovemment  be  cen- 
Mnnfci^al  tralized  or  municipal,  its  character  is  wholly  dependent  on 
ni  ^hte  •  *^®  general  Law  of  the  Land.    Wherever  there  are  rights 

^  An  English  County  is  an  aristocratic  republic ;  the  magistrates,  though 
formally  appointed  by  Royal  Commission,  are  practically  co-extensive  with 
the  local  aristocracy.  An  English  borough,  as  regards  its  administration, 
is  a  representative  democracy,  tempered  in  some  degree  by  the  indirect 
election  of  the  Mayor  and  Aldermen.  The  borough  magistrates,  appointed 
by  the  Crown  &om  among  the  chief  inhabitants,  introduce  a  slight  aristo^ 
cratic  element  into  the  judicial  department.  But  neither  Town-Councillors, 
nor  Aldermen,  nor  County  and  Borough  Magistrates,  have  the  least  analogy 
with  the  administrative  hierarchies  of  foreign  states. 
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which  are  beyond  the  powers  of  King  and  Parliament,  chap.  ii. 
we  have  passed  the  bounds  of  strict  municipality  and 
are   approaching  the  border-land  of  Federalism.'      We  Municipal 
might  easily  conceive    the    municipal    principle  carried  ^ndent^ 
much  farther  than  it  is  in  England ;  one  might  conceive  ^  ^^\ 
towns    and  counties    at    home,   no    less  than  Colonies  Legisia- 
abroad,  possessing  nearly  the  same  internal  powers  as  a         ' 
Swiss  Canton  or  an  American  State.     But  such  towns 
and  counties  would  still  possess  their  powers,  not  of  in- 
herent rights  but  merely  by  positive  law.    Their  rights,  Federal 
however  extensive,  would  be  delegated  and  not    inde- J^n^^nt 
pendent ;    they  would  still  remain  mere  municipalities,  ^^  **• 
and  would  not  become  Sovereign  States.    That  portion 
of  sovereignty  which  is  vested  in  the  State  or  the  Canton 
cannot,  without  an  unconstitutional  usurpation,  be  in  any 
way  touched  by  the  Federal  power.    But  the  most  ex- 
tensive rights  of  a  mere  municipality  are  the  mere  creation 
of  Common  or  Statute  Law ;  they  may  be  legally  altered 
or  abolished  without  the  consent  of  the  municipality  itself 
being  asked.    A  vote  of  the  national  Legislature  in  a  free 
country,  a  Royal  Decree  in  a  despotic  country,  can  legally 
found,  modify,  or  destroy  all  merely  municipal  institutions, 
just  as  it  seems  best  to  the  sovereign  power.    A  single 
Act  of  Parliament  might  at  once  cut  down  all  English 
local  rights  to  the  level  of  French  or  Russian  centraliza 
tion.     An  Imperial  Ukase  might  at  once  invest  Russian 

1  England  and  Wales,  though  local  bodies  retain  much  local  freedom, 
form  a  perfectly  consolidated  Kingdom.  But  the  relations  between  England 
and  Scotland,  where  certain  points  are  reserved  under  the  terms  of  a  Treaty 
between  two  independent  kingdoms,  make  a  slight  approach  to  the  Federal 
idea.  The  relations  between  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  Colonies 
approach  more  closely  to  a  Federal  connexion,  but  they  differ  essentially 
from  it.  The  Colony,  as  we  have  seen  above  (see  p.  26)  may  hare  the 
same  internal  independence  as  the  Canton,  but  it  differs  in  having  no  voice 
in  the  general  concerns  of  the  Empire.  The  relation  therefore  of  the 
Colony  to  the  mother-eountry  is  not  a  Federal  but  a  dependent  relation. 
See  Lewis,  Government  of  Dependencies,  caps.  ii.  iv. 
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CHAP.  II.  towns  and  counties  with  all  the  rights  enjoyed  by  those 
of  England,  or  with  rights  more  extensiye  stilL    The  one 
measure  would  in  no  way  deprive  the  English  elector  of 
that  portion  of  influence  over  public  affairs  which  he  at 
present  eiyoys.     The  other  measure  would  in  no  way 
infringe  upon  the  sole  legislatiye  authority  of  the  Autocrat. 
In  any  consolidated  kingdom  or  republic^  whateyer  be  the 
extent  of  local  freedom^  the  yariety  of  local  law  and 
custom,  it  exists  purely  on  sufferance ;  it  emanates  from, 
and  may  be  altered  by,  a  central  power  external  to  itself. 
The  local  body  is,  in  most  cases,  strictly  confined  to  local 
affidrs;  it  has  no  yoice,  even  by  representation,^  in  the 
general  legislaticm  of  the  kingdom  ;  if  a  local  body  takes 
any  part  in  national  afikirs,  its  yoice  is  purely  consultar 
tiye;  in  most  countries  indeed  it  has  not  eyen  a  con- 
sultatiye  yoice,  it   can   make  its  wants  known  to  the 
Soyereign  or  the  Legislature  only  in  the  form  of  a  Humble 
Petition,  a  process  equally  open  to  eyeiy  human  being  in 
the  nation. 
General         The  great  state  then,  whether  it  be  a  despotism,   a 
Ltic  of  '    constitutional  kingdom,  or  a  consolidated  republic,  coor 
st^a.       ^^  locel  action  to  purely  local  matters^  and  yests  all 
general  power  in  the  national  soyereign  or  the  national 
l^islature.     That  soyereign  and  that  legislature  may  in- 
deed deriye  their  powers  from  the  popular  will,  but  in  the 
exercise  of  those  powers  neither  indiyiduals  nor  local 
bodies  can  haye  more  than  an  indirect  influence.     Rights 
are  equal  throughout  the  whole  land ;  the  capital  has  no 
legal  priyil^e  beyond  any  other  city;   the  constitution, 
where  there  is  a  constitution,  is  of  the  representatiye  kind 
From  these  characteristics  of  large  states  at  once  follows  a 

1  The  body  holding  local  authority,  the  Town  Council  or  the  Quarter 
Sessions,  is  not  represented,  as  such,  in  Parliament  The  county  or 
borou^  members  represent  the  inhabitants  of  the  county  or  borough,  not 
the  municipal  government. 
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chain  of  gains  and  losses  which  are  the  exact  opposites  chap.  ii. 
<^  the  gains  and  losses  which  attend  on  the  system  of  Balance  of 

_  _  Gain  and 

city-commonwealths.  Loss. 


first  and  foremost^  ihe  blessing  of  internal  peace  is  at  Advan- 
once  secured  to  a  large  country.     This  alone  is  an  advan-  ^^  ^ 
tage  BO  great  that  it  must  be  a  very  bad  central  govern-  °^^^ 
ment  indeed,  under  which  this  one  gain  does  not  outweigh 
every  loss.     A  large  modem  kingdom  will  contain  perhaps  Peace 
hundreds  of  cities,  whose  districts^  under  the  old  Greek  a  laige 
system,  might  continually  be  the  scene  of  a  desolating  ^^^^' 
border-warfiyre.    All   of   these   will,  under  the  modem 
European  system,  repose  safely  under  the  protection  of 
one  common  authority,  which  has  power  peaceably  to 
decide  any  differences  which  may  arise  among  them.    And 
the  same  cause  which  hinders  local  quarrels,  when  they 
do  arise,  from  growing  into  local  wars,  will  also  go  very  Lewening 
fiu*  to  prevent  local  quarrels  from  arising  at  alL    Towns  prejudices. 
and  districts  may  indeed  often  retain  irrational    local 
prejudices,  and  the  clashing  of  commercial  interests  may 
often  urouse  local  jealousies  which  are  not  irrational 
But  when,  as  in  the  best  r^ulated  modem  kingdoms, 
the  inhabitants  of  every  town  and  county  are  all  citizens 
of  a  common    country,   when   the  inhabitants   of  one 
district  may,  without  losing  any  civil  or  political  rights, 
transfer  tiieir  abode  to  any  other,  there  can  never  be  any 
very  serious  local  differences  between  fellow-subjects  of 
the  same  race  and  language.     Even  when  such  differences 
of  race  and   language  exist    as  may  be  found  within 
the    limits  of   France   or  of  Great  Britain,   provincial 
diversities  may  now  and  then  afford  a  subject  for  pseudo- 
patriotic  talk,  but  it  is  in  talk  that  they  are  sure  to 
evaporate.^    Indeed,  it  often  happens  that  the  country 

^  It  hM  been  gravely  declared  at  a  Welsh  Eisteddfod  that  Her  Majesty 
is  properly  Queen  of  Wales  with  the  proyince  of  Englland  annexed. 
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CHAP.  IT.  which  fiincies  itself  to  be  subject  and  degraded  is^  in  very 
truth,  a  fiftvoured  district  Such  a  countiy  often  has  its 
full  share  of  the  advantages  of  the  common  goyemment^ 
while  it  keeps  its  own  local  advantages  to  itself^  When 
differences  of  race  and  speech  assume  a  really  serious 
character^  it  shows  that  they  are  real  national  diyersities, 
and  that  the  two  countries  ought  to  be  under  separate 
goTemments.  ^But  mere  local  jealousies  between  town 
and  town,  between  county  and  county,  become  of  no 
political  importance  whatever.  Towns  which,  in  old  Greece 
or  in  mediaeval  Italy,  would  have  sent  armies  against  one 
another,  towns  which  would  either  have  lived  in  constant 
warfare,  or  the  stronger  of  which  would  have  reduced  the 
.  weaker  to  dependence,  have,  in  a  large  modem  kingdom, 
hardly  any  disputes  which  require  the  interference  of  the 
Legislature  or  the  Law  Courts.  Under  a  good  central 
government^  which  gives  perfectly  equal  rights  to  all  its 
subjects,  peace  and  good  brotherhood  will  reign  through- 
out the  whole  realm.  And  a  really  good  central  govern:;;:^ 
ment  will  not  attempt  to  push  union  too  fur.  It  will  not.  j 
seek  to  extinguish  that  moderate  amount  of  local  difr' 
tinction,  local  feeling,  and  local  independence,  which  is 
both  a  moral  and  a  political  gain.  The  utter  wiping  out 
of  local  distinctions  goes  far  to  reduce  the  whole  realm  to 
that  state  of  subjection  to  a  single  dominant  city  which, 
whether  under  a  monarchy  or  a  republic,  is  the  worst 
political  condition  of  all 

However  this  be,  the  proyince  and  the  kingdom  have  shown  no  tendencies 
towards  separation  for  several  centuries. 

In  Graul  matters  seem  to  be  different ;  the  existence  of  the  Breton 
Archseological  Society,  which  one  would  have  thought  was  a  harmless 
body  enough,  has  been  found  inconsistent  with  the  safety  of  the  '*  Imperial  *' 
throne  of  Paris. 

^  Scotchmen  are  eligible  to  the  highest  offices  in  England,  and  they 
constantly  fill  them  without  any  Englishman  feeling  the  least  jealousy. 
Englishmen  are,  I  suppose,  equally  eligible  to  offices  in  Scotland,  but  they 
hardly  ever  fill  them. 


^ 
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The  same  system,  again,  which  tends  to  take  away  chap.  n. 
all  causes  of  dispute  between  different  portions  of  the  Lessening 
same  nation,  tends  equally  to  diminish  the  horrors  of  of  War. 
external  war  between  different  nationa  We  haye  already 
seen  that  the  recognized  war4aw  between  contending  king- 
doms is  much  less  seyere  than  it  is  between  contending 
cities.  The  seyerity  of  its  actual  exercise  between  the 
disciplined  armies  of  two  ciyilized  states  is  lessened  in  an 
dimoBt  greater  proportion.  But  take  war  between  great 
states  in  its  worst  form,  take  such  a  war  as  m^ht  be 
waged  between  Alya  on  one  side,  and  Suwarrow  on  the 
oilier.  Eyen  such  a  war  as  this  will  inflict,  in  proportion 
to  its  scale,  a  fiur  less  amount  of  human  misery  than  a 
really  milder  conflict  between  two  riyal  cities.  It  will  not 
recur  so  often ;  wars  indeed,  when  begun,  may  last  longer, 
but  the  interyals  of  peace  will  be  proportionally  longer 
stilL  And  when  war  does  come,  it  will  be,  so  to  speak, 
localized.  A  happily  situated,  especially  an  insular,  nation 
ii^y  wage  war  after  war,  and  spend  nothing  except  its 
treasures  and  the  blood  of  the  soldiers  actually  engaged. 
To  an  Englishman  war  has  long  meant  only  increas<pd 
taxation  and  the  occasional  death,  what  he  deems  the 
happy  and  ^orious  death,  of  some  friend  or  kinsman.  It 
is  quite  another  sort  of  thing  to  endure  all  this,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  haye  your  lands  rayaged  by  Archidamos  or 
your  city  sacked  by  Charles  the  Bold.  But  there  is  one 
very  important  difference  between  the  warfare  of  Archi- 
damos and  the  warfare  eyen  of  Cliarles  the  Bold. 
Archidamos  could  rayage  eyery  comer  of  Attica,  Charles 
the  Bold  could  rayage  only  a  yeiy  small  part  of  France. 
While  Charles  lay  before  Beauyais,  the  inhabitants  of  1472. 
Bourdeaux  might  sleep,  as  fieur  as  Charles  was  concerned, 
in  perfect  safety  and  tranquillity.  Eyen  of  an  inyaded 
territory  it  is  only  a  yery  small  portion  which  directly  feels 
the  horrors  of  inyasion.     Besides,  the  Great  Powers  haye 
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oHA?.  II.  not  uncommonly  agreed  upon  the  ingenious  plan  of 
Bparing  each  other^s  territories  altogether,  and  fighting 
out  their  quarrels  on  neutral  ground.  Thus,  for  a  een- 
tuiy  or  two,  whenever  there  was  a  war  between  France 
and  Austria^  it  was  generally  carried  on  by  common 
consent  on  the  convenient  battle^ound  of  Flanders  or 
Thelliirty  Lombardy.  The  worst  war  of  modem  Europe,  the  War 
War,  of  the  Thirty  Years,  derives  its  peculiar  horror  from 
1618-48.  j^  having  less  than  usual  of  the  character  of  a  war 
between  two  great  nations.  France,  Sweden,  and  other 
powers,  took  a  share  in  it,  but  it  was  primarily  a  civil 
war  of  religioiL  As  such,  it  combined,  in  a  great  degree, 
the  horrors  of  a  war  waged  between  small  states  with 
the  scale  of  a  war  waged  between  great  ones.  The 
wars  which  we  can  ourselves  remember,  the  Russian  War 
of  1854-6  and  the  Lombard  campaign  of  1859,  have 
been  mere  child's  play  compared  with  ihe  great  internal 
wars  either  of  Greece  or  of  Germany.  The  scale  of  the 
powers  engaged  of  course  caused  a  tremendous  loss  of 
life  among  actual  combatants,  but  the  general  amount  of 
misery  inflicted  on  the  world  was  trifling  in  proportion  to 
what  was  caused  either  by  the  Peloponnesian  War  or  by 
the  War  of  Thirty  Years.  Oases  of  special  cruelty  or  per- 
fidy in  modem  warfare  have  been  almost  wholly  confined  to 
local  and  civil  conflicts,  and  those  most  commonly  among 
the  less  civilized  nations  of  Europe.  On  the  whole,  the 
substitution  of  large  kingdoms  for  city-commonwealths  has 
immeasurably  softened  the  horrors  of  war.* 
Leeaemng  And  as  the  system  of  large  states  abolishes  local 
strSe^  warfare  and  diminishes  the  severity  of  national  warfare, 
so  we  have  seen  by  implication  that  it  very  seriously 
diminishes  the  bitterness  of  political  strife.  These  ad- 
vantages form  a  great^  indeed  an  overwhelming,  balance 

*  See  however,  on  the  other  side,  an  eloquent  description  in  Sismondi, 
Repuh.  ItaL  ii.  448. 
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of  gain  on  the  side  of  the  large  state.    But  it  must  not  chap,  il 
be  foigott^i  that  there  is  a  reverse  to  this  picture  alsa 

m 

We  hare  seen  that  the  great  advantage  of  the  dty-D^van- 
commonwealth  is  the  political  educaticm  which  it  gives,  ^^^ 
the  high  standard  which  it  tends  to  keep  up  among  ^^^^ 
individual    citizens.       This    is  the  natural  result  of  a  inferior 
firanchisey    like  that   of   ihe   city-commonwealth,    ^^^^h^uo^^^Q 
makes  it  at  once  die  right  and  the  duty  of  every  man 
to  exercise  direct  deliberation  and  judgement  on  public 
affairs.     This  education  a  city-democracy  gives  to  all  the 
tdtizens  ;  even  an  aristocracy  or  timooracy^  at  all  liberally 
constituted  gives  it  to  a  large  portion  of  them.     But  in  a 
large  state  tiie  only  way  in  which  tiie  mass  of  the  citizens 
can  have  any  share  in  the  government  is  by  choosing  their 
representatives  in  the  Parliament  or  other  National  Assem- 
bly.    It  is  plain  that  such  a  franchise  as  this,  indirect  in 
its^  and  rarely  exercised,  cannot  supply  tiie  same  sort 
of  political  teaching  as  a  seat  in  tiie  Athenian  Assembly. 
A  large  number  of  the  electors  will  always  remain  ignorant 
uid  GAfdiess  of  public  affairs  to  a  degree  that  we  cannot 
believe  that  any  citizen  of  Athens  •  ever  was.      Under  ignorance 
any  conceivable  electoral  system,  many  votes  will  be  given  roption  of 
blindly,  recklessly,  and  corruptiy.    Men  who  are  careless  ™^^pg^ 
about  political  differences,  if  well  to  do  in  the  world 
and  not  devoid  of  a  conscience,  will  not  vote  at  all ;  if 
they  are  at  iMice  pocnr  and  unprincipled,  they  will  sell 
their  votes.     Many  again  who  are  not  corrupted  will  be 
deceived  ;  a  hustings  speech  has  become  almost  a  proverb 
for  insincerity.     This  ignorance,  carelessness,  and  corrup- 
tion among  the  electors  appears  to  be  the  inherent  vice  of 

1  In  Greek  political  language  a  Timocracy  {rtfuncparla)  is  a  goTemmeut 
where  the  franchise  depends  on  a  property  qualification,  distinguished  from 
the  Democracy,  which  is  common  to  aU  citizens,  and  from  the  Aristocracy, 
which  is  in  the  hands  of  a  hereditary  class. 

G  2 
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CHAP.  II.  representative  goyemment  on  a  large  scale.     There  is 
probably  no  form  of  goyemment  under  which  bribery 
can  be  wholly  preyenteA      It  is  a  vice  which  occurs, 
everywhere  in  some  shape  or  other,  but  which  varies" 
ite  Tapes  infinitely.     If  Vribery  app^  in  a  despotism 
or  in  a  city-<;ommonwealthy  it  commonly  takes  the  form  of 
bribery  of  the  rulers ;   in  a  representative  government, 
it  takes  the  form,  the  really  worse  form,  of  bribery  of  the 
electora      The  ministers   of   despotic  Kings,   the  chief , 
citizens  of  aristocratic  republics,  have  been  open  to  bribeis 
in  all  agea     The  chief  citizens  of  democracies  lie  equally 
under  the  same  slur.     At  Athens  we  hear  constant  com-  ' 
plaints  of  bribeiy;    but  it  is   always   bribery  of   that 
particular  kind  which  is  unknown  among  ourselves.     We 

Different    hear  of  demagogues  and  generals  being  bribed  to  follow 

\      forms  of  , 

""^  bribery  at  this  or  that  Uuc  of  poUcy.  The  charge  was  probably  in 
i^i^  many  cases  unfounded,  for  charges  of  corruption  are 
England,  ^^sy  to  bring  and  hard  to  disprove.  But  the  fact  that 
it  was  so  often  brought  and  so  readily  believed  shows 
at  least  iliat  it  was  felt  not  to  be  improbable.  It  is 
certain  that  any  citizen  who  was  known  to  be  'above 
corruption  obtained,  on  that  account,  a  d^ree  of  public 
confidence  which  sometimes,  as  in  the  cases  of  Nikias 
and  Ph6ki6n,  was  above  his  general  desert  But  of 
bribery  in  the  popular  courts  of  justice  we  hear  very 
little,  and  of  bribery  in  the  Assembly  itself  we  hear 
absolutely  nothing.  That  Assembly  doubtless  passed 
many  foolish,  hasty,  and  passionate  votes,  but  we  may 
be  quite  sure  that  it  never  passed  a  corrupt  vote.  But 
we  may  believe  that  Kle6n  or  Hyperbolos  often  had 
his  reward  for  the  motion  which  he  made  to  the  People, 
and  to  which  the  People  assented  in  good  faith.  Among 
ourselves  the  vice  manifests  itself  in  an  exactly  opposite 
shape.  Kle6n  was  accused  of  receiving  bribes  himself,  but 
never  of  bribing  others.     No  recent  English  statesman  has 
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eyer  been  suspected  of  receiving  bribes^  but  few  perhaps  chap.  n. 
are  alU^ether  innocent  of  giving  them.  It  is  long  indeed 
since  any  great  English  Minister  has  made  a  fortune  by 
corruption  of  any  kind.  But  in  the  last  century  Members 
of  Parliament  were  bought  with  hard  cash ;  in  the  present 
century  the  representatives  are  no  longer  bribed  them- 
selves,  but  they  do  not  scruple  to  bribe  the  electors.  The 
example  of  Rome  might  possibly  be  quoted  on  the  other 
side.  Rome  was  a  city-commonwealih,  and  jet,  in  the 
later  and  corrupt  days  of  the  republic,  bribery  at  elections 
was  as  common  at  Rome  as  it  is  among  ourselves.  But  this 
was  evidently  for  the  same  reason  which  makes  it  common 
among  ourselves.  The  Tribes  were  open  to  bribery, 
because  they  had,  in  tiiose  days,  become  little  more 
than  an  electoral  body;  their  legislative  power  had 
long  been  hardly  more  than  a  shadow.  There  are 
then  two  forms  of  corruption,  each  the  natural  growth 
of  a  particular  state  of  things,  and  each  of  which  has 
its  peculiar  evils.  The  corruption  of  a  single  great 
Minister  may  do  greater  inmiediate  harm  to  the  state 
than  the  wholesale  corruption  of  half  the  boroughs  in 
England.  But  when  electors  generally  come  to  look  on 
a  vote  as  a  commodity  to  be  sold  instead  of  a  duty  to 
be  discharged,  when  they  look  on  a  seat  in  Parliament 
as  a  favour  to  be  paid  for  instead  of  a  trust  to  be  con- 
ferred, more  damage  is  done  to  the  political  and  moral 
instincts  of  the  people  than  if  a  corrupt  Minister  took 
hostile  gold  to  betray  an  army  to  defeat  or  to  conduct 
a  negociation  to  dishonour. 

These  vices  of  ignorance  and  corruption  in  the  electoral 
body  seem  to  be  die  inherent  evil  of  modem  representative 
government    There  is  no  panacea,  whether  of  conservative  These 
or  of  democratic  reform,  which  can  wholly  remove  them.  herenUn 
Vote  by  Ballot  would  probably  do  a  good  deal  to  lessen  in-  ^^" 
timidation  and  something  to  lessen  corruption;  but  there  is 
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OHAP.  iL  no  reason  to  think  that  it  would  entirely  wipe  out  the 
stain.  Nor  can  corruption  be  got  rid  of  by  limiting 
the  franchise  to  some  considerable  property-qualification. 
Actual  bribery  may  be  got  rid  of,  but  not  corruption  in 
all  its  forms.  Those  whose  social  position  sets  them 
aboTe  being  bribed  with  hard  cash  will  easily  find  out 
ways  of  repaying  tixemselves  for  their  votes  by  appoint- 
ments in  the  public  service  or  by  jobs  at  tiie  public 
expense.^  And  the  vices  of  ignorance  and  prejudice 
are  beyond  the  reach  of  Reform  Bills.  Ign(»rance  and 
prejudice  are  die  monopoly  of  no  particular  social  class 
and  of  no  particular  political  party.  Really  wise  men 
and  good  citissens  are  to  be  found  scattered  up  and  down 
among  all  classes  and  all  parties.  No  system  has  yet 
been  found  which  will  make  them,  and  none  but  them, 
the  sole  possessors  of  political  power.  No  class  has 
any  real  ri^t  to  despise  any  other  class^  whether  above 
or  below  it  in  the  social  scala  In  times  of  any  wide- 
spread political  delusion,  a  Papal  Aggression,  for  instance, 
or  a  Russian  War,  the  madness  seizes  upon  all  ranks 
and  all  parties  indiscriminately.  The  few  who  still  hearken 
to  the  voice  of  reason  are  a  small  minority  made  up  out  of 
all  classes  and  all  parties.  Very  little  then  is  gained  by 
They  may  mere  legislative  restrictions  of  the  firanchise.    The  vices 

nA   A.  1 1 A^^  • 

ated  but  ^^  electoral  ignorance  and  corruption  are  inherent  in  the 
l^ltl"^  «y«*^^  They  are  the  weak  side  of  European  ParUamen- 
tary  Government^  just  as  Athenian  Democracy  and  Ame- 
rican Federalism  have  also  their  weak  sides  of  other  kinds. 
But  though  the  evil  can  never  be  overcome,  much  may 
be  done  to  alleviate  it  If  well  informed  men  will  make 
it  t^eir  business  to  difiuse  sound  political  knowledge  among 

^  Tocqneyille  (Dem.  en  Am.  ii  88)  says  that  in  the  reign  of  Louis  Philip 
the  bribery  of  an  elector  was  almost  unknown  in  France.  This  was 
doubtless  because  the  high  qualification  at  which  the  franchise  was  fixed 
engendered  forms  of  corruption  different  from  those  which  are  rife  in  our 
own  boroughs. 
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the  people ;  if  thej  will  deal  with  the  people  as  men  to  be  ohap.  ii. 
reasoned  with,  not  as  brates  to  be  chained  or  as  fods  to 
be  cajoled ;  if  as  large  a  portion  of  the  people  as  possible 
has  some  direct  share  in  local  matters  howeyer  trifling; 
much  may  be  done  to  raise  the  character  of  the  electoral 
body.  But  it  is  in  vain  to  hope  that  the  average  sttadard 
of  the  electoral  body  of  a  large  state  will  eyer  stwd  so 
high  as  the  ayerage  standard  of  the  populsu*  Assembly 
of  a  small  one.  We  must  not  dream  of  eyer  seeing  the 
eyery-day  Englishman  attain  the  same  political  and  intel- 
lectual position  as  was  held  by  the  eyery-day  Athenian. 

On  the  whole  comparison,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  Balance  of  ^ 
the  balance  of  adyantage  lies  in  fayour  of  the  modem  in  f^oi^ 
system  of  large  states.  The  small  republic  indeed  deye-  ^^j^ 
lopes  its  indiyiduid  citizens  to  a  pitch  which  in  the  laige 
kingdom  is  utterly  impossible.  But  it  so  deyelopes  them 
at  the  cost  of  bitter  political  strife  within,  and  of  almost 
constant  warfare  wiiliout.  It  may  eyen  be  doubted 
whether  the  highest  form  of  the  city-commonwealth  does 
not  require  slayery  as  the  condition  of  its  most  perfect 
deyelopement  Hie  days  of  ^oiy  of  such  a  commonwealth 
are  indeed  glorious  beyond  comparison ;  but  it  is  a  glory 
which  is  too  brilliant  to  last,  and  in  proportion  to  the 
short  splendour  of  its  prime  is  too  often  the  unutterable 
wretchedness  of  its  long  old  age.  The  republics  of  Greece 
seem  to  have  been  shown  to  the  world  for  a  moment,  like 
some  model  of  glorified  humanity,  from  which  all  may 
draw  the  highest  of  lessons,  but  which  none  can  hope  to 
reproduce  in  its  perfection.  As  the  literature  of  Greece 
is  the  groundwork  of  all  later  literature,  as  the  art  of 
Greece  is  the  groundwork  of  all  later  art,  so  in  the  great 
Democracy  of  Athens  we  recognize  the  parent  state  of 
law  and  justice  and  freedom,  the  wonder  and  the  example 
of  every  later  age.     But  i^  is  an  example  which  we  can 
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CHAP.  II.  no  more  reproduce  than  we  can   call  back  again  the 
inspiration  of  the  Homeric  singer,  the  more  than  human 
skill  of  Pheidias,  or  the  untaught  and  inborn  wisdom  of 
Thucydides.    We  can  neyer  be  like  them,  if  only  because 
tiiey  haye  gone  before.    They  all  belong  to  that  glorious 
vision  of  the  world's  youth  which  has  passed  away  for 
ever.    The  subject  of  a  great  modem  state  leads  a  life 
less  exciting  and  less  brilliant^  but  a  life  no  less  useful, 
and  more  orderly  and  peaceful,  than  the  citizen  of  an 
ancient  commonwealtL     But  neyer  could  we  have  been 
as  we  are,* if  those  ancient  commonwealths  had  not  gone 
before  us.    While  human  nature  remains  what  it  has  been 
for  two  thousand  years,  so  long  will  the  eternal  lessons  of 
the  great  Possession  for  all  Time,'  the  lessons  which 
Perikl^s  has  written  with  his  life  and  Thucydides  with 
his  pen,   the  lessons  expanded  by  the    more  enlarged 
experience  of  Aristotle  and  Polybios,  the  lessons  which 
breathe  a  higher  note  of  warning  still  as  Demosthenes 
lives  the  champion  of  freedom  and  dies  its  martyr — so 
long  will  lessons  such  as  these  never  cease  to  speak  with 
the  same  truth  and  the  same  freshness  even  to  countless 
generations.      The  continent  which  gave,  birth  to  Klei- 
sthen^  and  Caius  licinius  and  Simon  ^Montfort  may 
indeed  be  doomed  to  be   trampled  under  foot  by  an 
Empire  based  on  Universal  Suffi*age ;   but  no  pseudo- 
y^!'  democratic  despot,  no  Caesar  or  Dionysios  ruling  by  the 

[it  .  national  will  of  half-a-million  of  T&ayonets,  will  ever  quite 
bring  back  Europe  to  the  state  of  a  land  of  Riaraohs 
and  Nabuchodonosors,  until  the  History  of  Thucydides, 
the  Politics  of  Aristotle,  and  the  Orations  of  Demo- 
sthenes, are  wholly  forgotten  among  men. 

We  have  thus  compared  together  the  two  systems  of 
government  which  form,   as  it  were,   the  poles  of  our 

1  Kt^M«  <r  ^mL   ^Thuc.  i.  22. 
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inquiry.      We   have   contrasted  the  city-commcmwealth,  chap.  ii. 
which  sacrifices  everything  else  to  the  fall  developement 
of  the  individual  citizen,  and  the  great  modem  kingdom, 
which  sacrifices  everything  else  to  the  peace^  order,  and 
general  well-being  of  an  extensive  territory.    Each,  if  it 
be  a  really  good  example  of  its  own  class^  attains  its  own 
object  perfectly;  but  each  leaves  much  that  is  highly 
desirable  unattained.    May  there  not  be  a  third  system,  Federal 
intermediate  between  the  two,  borrowing  something  from  2^" 
each  of  them,  and  possessing  many  both  of  the  merits  W^™."?' 
and  of  the  fistults  inherent  in  a  compromise?    May  therevween 
not  be  a  system  which  aims  at  both  the  objects  which  ajflBmall 
aimed  at  singly  by  the  other  two  systems,  a  system  wJF*^*- 
will  probably  attain  neither  object  in  the  perfectio^in 
which  it  is  attained  by  the  system  which  aims  at  it/mg\j, 
but  which  may  at  least  claim  ihe  merit  of  uniting  the  two 
in  a  very  considerable  degree  ?    Such  a  third  system,  such 
a  compromise,  is  to  be  found  in  that  form  of  government 
which  is  the  special  object  of  our  present  inquiry,  that 
namely  of  the  Federal  Republic.    A  Federal  Govemmenlf  it  com-    ^ 
does  not  secure  peace  and  equal  rights  to  its  whole  terri4^^]^  ^* 
tory  so  perfectly  as  a  modem  Constitutional  Kingdom.  ^  ^^^^ 
It  does  not  develope  the  political  life  of  every  single  special  ad- 
citizen  so  perfectly  as  an  ancient  city-<^ommonwealtlu    But  of  bo^ 
it  secures  a  far  higher  amount  of  general  peace  than  the  ^y®*®°^ 
system  of  independent  cities ;  it  gives  its  average  citizens 
a  higher  political  education  than  is  within  the  reach  of 
the  average  subjects  of  extensive  monarchies.    This  form 
of  government  is  a  more  delicate  and  artificial  structure 
than  either  of  ihe  others ;  its  perfect  form  is  a  late  growth 
of  a  very  high  state  of  political  culture ;  it  is,  even  more 
than  other  forms  of  government^  essentiaUy  the  creation 
of  circumstances,  and  it  will  ^even  less  than  other  forms^ 
bear  thoughtlessly  transplanting  to  soils  where  circum- 
stances have   not  prepared  the  ground  for  it     For  all 
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CHAP.  11.  these  reasons  there  is  no  political  system  which  affords 
a  more  curious  political  study  at  any  time.  And,  at  this 
present  moment^  the  strength  and  the  weakness  which 
it  is  displaying  before  our  eyes  make  its  origin  and  its 
probable  destiny  the  most  interesting  of  all  political 
problems* 

I  haye  said  that  Federalism  is  essentially  a  compro- 
mise,'  an  artificial  product  of  an  adyanced  state  of  poli- 
tical culture.  Near  approaches  to  it  may  be  found  in 
yery  early  stages  of  society,  and  yet  it  is  clearly  not  a 
system  which  would  present  itself  at  the  yery  beginnings 
of  political  life.  It  is  probable  that  both  the  great 
kingdom  and  the  independent  city  existed  before  the 
system  of  Federations  was  thought  of.  It  is  quite 
certain  that  both  great  kingdonas  and  independent  cities 
had  reached  a  high  degree  of  splendour  and  of  political 
importance  before  Federal  Goyemments  played  any  re- 
only  suited  markable  part  in  the  history  of  the  world.  Federalism 
iK)^tion8.  ^®  *  ^^™^  ^^  goyemment  which  is  likely  to  arise  only 
under  certain  peculiar  circumstances,^  and  its  warmest 
admirers  could  hardly  wish  to  propagate  it>  irrespectiye 
of  circumstances,  throughout  ihe  wc^rld  in  general  No 
one  could  wish  that  Athens,  in  the  days  of  her  glory, 
should  haye  stooped  to  a  Federal  union  witJi  other 
Grecian  cities.  No  one  could  wish  to  cut  up  our  United 
Kingdom  into  a  Federation,  to  inyest  English  Counties 
with  the  rights  of  American  States,  or  eyen  to  restore 
Scotland  and  Ireland  to  the  quasi-Federal  position  which 
they  held  before  their  respectiye  Unions.     A  Federal 

*  See  Bernard's  Lectures,  p.  73. 

'  The  circumstances  under  which  a  Federation  is  possible  and  desirable 
are  discussed  by  M.  de  Tocqueville  (Dem.  en  Am.  i.  269,  et  seqq.)  and  by 
Mr.  MiU  (Rep.  Gov.  p.  298).  It  is  curious  to  see  the  different  aspects  in 
which  the  matter  is  looked  at  by  two  such  able  writers.  There  is  no 
contradiction  between  them,  but  each  supplies  something  which  is  wanting 
in  the  other. 
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Union,  to  be  of  any  yalue,  must  arise  by  the  establish-  chap,  il 
ment  of  a  closer  tie  between  elements  which  were  before 
distinct,  not  by  the  division  of  members  which  have  been 
hitherto  more  closely  united.  All  that  I  here  claim  for 
Federal  Goyemment — tiiougfa,  to  be  sure>  no  more  can 
be  claimed  for  any  other  sort  of  goyemment — ^is  that  it 
may  be  looked  upon  as  one  possible  form  of  goyemment 
among  others,  haying  its  own  advantages  and  its  own 
disadyantages,  suited  for  some  times  and  places  and  not 
suited  for  others,  and  which,  like  bH  other  forms  of 
government,  may  be  good  or  bad,  strong  or  weak,  wise 
or  foolish,  just  as  may  happen.  At  this  moment  there  Popular 
is  unreasonable  prejudice  abroad  against  Federal  Goyem-  ^n^^Q ^^ 
ment  in  general  This  is  partly  because  we  hold  ourselves,  ■'^^J®^ 
and  that  quite  justly,  to  have  lately  suffered  a  wrong  at 
the  hands  of  one  particular  Federal  Qovemment^'  partly 
because  it  is  thought  by  many  that  the  dismption  of  the 
greatest  Federal  Government  that  the  world  ever  saw  proves 
that  no  Federal  Government  can  possibly  hold  together. 
A  moment's  thought  will  show  the  fallacy  of  any  such  in- 
ferences. They  are  exactfy  the  sort  of  hasty  conclusions 
which  a  knowledge  of  general  history  dispek.  All  that 
these  facts  prove  is  the  indisputable  tmth  that  a  Federal 
ccMistitution  is  not  necessarily  a  perfect  constitution,  that 
the  Federal  form  of  government  enjoys  no  immunity  from 
the  various  weaknesses  and  dangers  which  beset  all  forms 
of  government.  They  undoubtedly  prove  the  existence 
c^  mismanagement  in  the  conduct  of  the  American  Re- 
public ;    they  probably  prove  that   circumstances    have 

^  January,  1862.  These  errors  are  fostered  by  the  strange  habit  which 
the  newspapers  have  of  calling  the  Government  at  Washington,  **the 
Federal  Government,"  as  if  it  were  the  only  one  in  the  world,  or  as  if  the 
Government  of  the  Confederate  States  were  not  equally  a  Federal  (Govern- 
ment. It  would  be  about  as  reasonable  to  call  any  kingdom  with  which 
we  had  a  dispute  **thc  Royal  Government,"  and  to  make  inferences  un- 
favourable to  monarchy. 
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CHAP.  II.  rendered  it  undesirable  that  the  whole  Union  ihould 
No  general  remain  united  by  a  single  Federal  bond.  But  they  prove 
to  be^made  ^^  ^^^  against  Federalism  in  the  abstract  than  the 
from  misgovemment  of  particular  Kings   and  the  occasional 

American  disruption  of  their  kingdoms  prove  against  Monarchy  in 
the  abstract.  At  this  stage  of  my  work  I  desire  to  keep 
myself  as  clear  as  possible  from  the  tanked  maze  of 
recent  American  politics.  I  postpone  to  a  later  stage 
any  definite  judgement  on  questions  which  have  as  yet 
hardly  become  matters  of  history.  I  am  not  now  con- 
cerned to  judge  between  North  and  South,  to  act 
as  the  accuser  or  the  champion  either  of  President  Lin- 
coln or  of  President  Davis.  I  have  to  deal  only  with 
such  mistaken  inferences  from  recent  events  as  affect 
the  general  question  of  Federal  Government.  I  am 
not  concerned  to  defend  either  Mr.  Lincoln  or  Mr. 
Davis;  but  I  am  concerned  to  answer  any  inferences 
which  reflect  on  the  wisdom  either  of  Markos  and  Aratos 
or  of  Washington  and  Hamiltoa  The  South  has  seceded 
from  the  North,  whether  rightly  or  wrongly  I  do  not  here 
pronounce.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that,  to  say  the  least, 
a  plausible  case  can  be  made  out  on  behalf  of  Secession 
on  the  ground  of  expediency.^  It  is  quite  possible  that 
there  may  not  have  been  that  degree  of  mutual  sympathy* 
between  the  States  without  which  a  Federal  Government 
cannot  be  successfully  carried  on.  It  is  quite  possible 
that  the  Union,  as  it  stood,  was  too  large  to  be  properly 
governed  as  one  Federal  commonwealth,  perhaps  as  one 

1  Mr.  Spencers  arguments  (American  Union,  p.  198)  to  show  the  eorutUu- 
tional  right  of  Secession  carry  no  conviction  to  my  mind,  but  his  aiguments 
on  the  ground  of  expediency  deserve,  to  say  the  least,  the  most  careful 
answer  that  the  North  can  give  them. 

Professor  Bernard's  Lectures  on  the  constitutional  question  seem  to  mo 
to  maintain  a  very  just  mean  between  the  extreme  views  of  Mr.  Spence  on 
the  one  side  and  Mr.  Motley  on  the  other. 

*  See  Mill,  Representative  Government,  p.  298. 
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commonwealth  of  any  kind     All  these  admissions  would  chap.  ii. 
prove  nothing,  either  against  Federal  Government  in  the 
abstract,  or  against  the  wisdom  of  the  founders  of  the 
particular   Federal    Government  of  the  United   States. 
Let  it  be  granted  that  the  continuance  of  the  American 
Union  was  undesirable,  that  it  was  expedient  and  just 
for  the  Southern  States   to   separate.     This   proves   no  Similar 
more  than  is  proved  by  similar  disruptions  in  the  case  tions  m 
of  monarchies.     In  different  ages  of  European  histoiy,  t^e  case 
Sicily  has  seceded  from  Naples,  Portugal   has  seceded  archies. 
from  Spain,  Greece  lias  seceded  from  Turkey,  Belgium 
has  seceded  from  Holland,  Hungary,  we  all  trust,  is  about 
to  secede  from  Austria.    These  examples  are  not  gene- ' 
rally  looked  upon  as  proving  the  inherent  weakness  and 
absurdity  of  Monarchy.    The  secession  of  South  Carolina 
and  her  sisters  goes  exactly  as  far  and  no  further  to  prove 
the  inherent  weakness  and  absurdity  of  FederaUsm.   What 
aU  these  instances  prove  is  merely  this,  that,  both  under 
Monarchies  and  under  Federations,  States  are  sometimes 
joined  together  which  had  better  be  separated.     So  far  no  case 
from  the  disruption   proving  anything  against  Federal- ^^^ji^u^ 
ism  in  the  abstract,  it  does   not   even   prove  anything  "^  general, 
against  the  American  Union  as  it  came  forth  from  the 
hands  of  its  founders.    Those  founders,  when  they  legis- nor  against 
lated  for  thirteen  States  on  the  Atlantic  border,  could  not  ^,1" 
foresee  the  enormous  extension  of  the  Republic  from  American 

Union. 

Ocean  to  Ocean.  Nor  could  they  foresee  those  vast 
diversities  of  interest  and  feeling  which  have,  since  their 
time,  arisen  between  the  different  sections  of  the  original 
Union.  The  opposition  between  slaveholding  and  non- 
slaveholding  States,  between  agricultural  and  manufactur- 
ing States,  is  an  opposition  which  has  arisen  since  the 
establishment  of  the  Federal  Constitution.  Could  they 
have  foreseen  all  that  has  happened  since  their  day, 
Wadiington  and   his  colleagues  would  have  been,   not 
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CHAP.  II.  merely  the  wise  but  fallible  men  which  they  imdoubtedly 
were,  but  mierring  prophets,  a  character  to  which  they 
Testimony  laid  no  claim.  And,  after  all,  the  Southern  States  have. 
Southern  in  their  very  secession,  paid  the  highest  tribute  that  could 
to**^e  be  paid  to  the  general  principle  of  Federalism.  They 
Federal      taye  scccded  from  one  Federal  Government  only  to  set 

Principle.  '' 

1861.  up  another.  Their  first  act  has  been  to  re-enact  the  old 
Federal  Constitution,  with  only  such  changes  in  detail 
as  the  experience  of  seyenty  years  had  shown  to  be 
Parallel  of  needfoL*  That  Belgium,  in  separating  from  the  Dutch 
and  Hoi-  Monarchy,  still  remained  a  kingdom,  proves  far  more  in 
faYour  of  Monarchy  than  its  separation  proves  against 
it.  So  the  fact  that  the  Southern  States,  in  separating 
from  the  old  Federal  Union,  forthwith  set  up  a  new 
Federal  Union  of  their  own,  proves  far  more  in  favour  of 
Federalism  in  the  abstract  than  their  separation  proves 
against  it.  I  abstain  at  present  not  only  from  enter- 
ing on  the  details  of  the  recent  Secession,  but  even 
from  entering  on  the  details  of  the  Federal  Constitution 
itself.  I  refer  to  them  here  only  to  answer  popular 
objections,  to  show  that  recent  events  in  America  prove 
absolutely  nothing  against  Federalism  in  the  abstract^ 
and  that  we  ought  to  be  able  to  discuss  the  comparative 
merits  and  defects  of  Federalism  and  other  forms  of 
government  as  dispassionately  in  1862  as  we  could  have 
done  in  1860. 
/ 

I  have  several  times,  when  speaking  of  Federal  Govern- 
ments, assumed  incidentally  that  their  constitution  will  be 
republican,  just  as  I  have  also  sometimes  assumed  inci- 
dentally that  the  constitution  of  a  large  consolidated  state 
will  be  monarchicaL  I  have  done  so  simply  because,  up 
to  this  time,  experience  has  shown  that  they  commonly 

*  See  the  Confederate  Constitution  in  Ellison's  Slavery  and  Seceasion 
(London,  1801),  p.  812. 
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are  so.    There  is  indeed  no  absurdity  in  supposing  that  chaf.  ii. 
the  gOTemment  of  a  large  country  might  permanently 
assume  the  form  of  an  Indivisible  or  Consolidated  Re- 
public.   There  is  no  reason  in  the  nature  of  things  why  A  large 
a  large  state,  with  an  Assembly  representing  the  whole  be  a  ^^^ 
nation,  might  not  mtrust  executive  functions,  not  to  a  ^^^^^ 
hereditary  Eong  directed  by  Ministers  approved  by  thel>einga 

Federa- 

Assembly,  but  to  an  avowedly  elective  Council  of  State  tion. 
or  to   a  President  chosen   for   a  term  of  years.    The 
attempts  hitherto  made  to  establish  such  a  government 
have  been  so  few  that  their  failure  by  no  means  proves 
that  some  future  attempt  may  not  be  successfuL    They 
have  commonly  been  made  under  much  less  &vourable 
circumstances,  and  under  much  less  wordiy  leaders,  than 
the  Fedend  Constitution  of  the  United  States.     Some 
Cromwell  or  Buonaparte  has  commonly  soon  appeared 
to  convert  the  Republic  into  a  Tynmny.    No  one  can  No  argu- 
moum  over  the  extinction  of  the  Rump  in  England.  ^^ 
The  republican  constitution  was  in  no  sense  the  work  of  ^?J^ 

^  ^       failures  m 

the  nation ;  the  mockery  of  a  representative  body  which  England 
ordained  it  was  in  truth  an  oligarchy  in  no  whit  better  than  France. 
the  royal  despotism  which  it  succeeded  or  the  Tyranny  by 
which  it  was  followed  The  last  French  Republic  fell 
because  of  the  twofold  madness  of  placing  a  bom  con- 
spirator at  the  head  of  a  free  state  and  of  entrusting  a 
republican  President  with  tiie  command  of  an  enormous 
army.  Instances  like  these  certainly  do  not  show  that 
tike  Consolidated  Republic  is  at  all  an  impossdble  form  of 
government  for  a  large  country.  But  since,  as  a  matter  of 
foct^  aQ  the  greatest  states  of  the  world  are,  and  commonly 
have  been,  monarchically  governed,  I  have,  for  conve- 
nience, in  my  comparison  of  the  great  state  with  the 
small  commonwealth,  assumed  that  the  great  state 
would  be  a  monarchy.  So,  on  the  other  hand,  there  A  Federa- 
ls no  abstract  absurdity  in  supposing  that  a  league  of  c<^8^^^ 
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CHAP.  II.  monarchies,  especially  constitutional  monarchies,  might  as- 
of  mon-  same  the  true  Federal  form.  But,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
. .  ^'  all  the  greatest  and  most  perfect  Federations,  past  and 
present,  have  always  been  Republics.  I  have  therefore, 
in  like  manner  often  assumed,  in  contrasting  Federal 
states  with  others,  that  the  Federal  state  would  be  a 
Republic* 

The  question  of  the  possibility  of  a  Federal  Monarchy 
is  one  which  it  may  be  worth  while  to  follow  out  a  little 
further.      The  relation  of  lord  and  vassal  between  sove- 
reign princes,  if  strictly  carried  out,  would  produce  some- 
Approach  thing  very  like  a  kingly  Federation.*    The  vassal  prince 
Fedei^ism  is  sovereign  in  his  internal  administration,  but  his  foreign 
Feudal      policy  must  be   directed  by  that  of  his  suzerain.      He 
sysrem.      must  never  wage  war  against  him,  and  he  must  follow  his 
standard  against  other  enemies.     But  in  truth  this  is  an 
ideal  which  has  never  been  fully  carried  out,  and,  if  it 
were  carried  out,  it  would  not  produce  a  perfect  Federal 
Govemmeni     It  has  never  been  carried  out,  because  the 
harmonious  relation  of  lord  and  vassal  which  it  supposes 
has  never  permanently  existed.     Sometimes  a  too  power- 
ful suzerain  has  reduced  his  vassals  from  the  estate  of 
vassals  to  that  of   subjects.      Sometimes  too  powerful 
vassals  have  thrown  off  vassalage   altogether,  and  have 
The  theory  grown  iuto  independent    sovereigns.      The  one  process 
ca^ed    ^took  place  in  France  and   the   other  in  Germany.      By 
^^^  annexing  the  dominions  of  their  vassal  princes,  the  Kings 

of  Paris  extended  their  territories  to  the  sea,  the  Rhone, 
and  the  Pyrenees.'  In  (Jermany  the  vassal  princes  and 
commonwealths  gradually  grew  into  practical  indepen- 
dence of  their  nominal  King  the  Emperor.      The  veiy 

*  See  Archdeacon  Denison's  Prize  Essay  on  Federal  Government  (Oxford, 
1829),  p.  88. 

*  See  the  Federalist,  No.  17,  p.  90. 

'  The  Bhone  and  the  Pyrenees,  not  the  Rhine  and  the  Alps,  which  haye 
been  reached  by  another  process.     See  above,  p.  31. 
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name  of   the  German  Kingdom   died  out    in    popular  chap.  ir. 
thought  and  popular  language/    The  old  Germanic  body 
is  often  spoken  of  as  a  Confederation,  and  it  may  fairly 
claim  to  rank  among  Confederations  of  the  looser  kind. 
But  it  was  a  Confederation  only  so  far  as  it  had  ceased 
to  be  a  monarchy.     Its  modem  successor,  the  so-called 
German  Confederation,  has  but  little  of  the  true  Federal 
character  about  it,  and,  so  far  as  it  is  Federal,  it  is  not 
monarchic.    Some  of  its  members  are  even  now  Republics, 
and  it  has  not,  like  the  old  Empire,  any  acknowledged 
monarchic  head.     And,  even  if  the  feudal  theory  had  ever  and,  if 
been  harmoniously  carried  out,  the  relation  of  vassal  prin-  mi^  would 
cipalities  to  an  Imperial  head  would  not  of  itself  amount  ?°*  P^' 

*^  ^  duce  a  true 

to  the  true  Federal  relation.  It  would  rather  resemble  Federa- 
the  relation  of  dependent  aUiance  in  which  Chios  and 
MitylenS  stood  to  Athens.  To  produce  anything  like 
true  Federalism,  all  national  affairs  should  be  ordered  in 
a  National  Assembly,  an  institution  which  in  feudal 
France  was  never  attempted,  and  to  which  the  Imperial 
Diet  of  Germany  presented  only  a  very  feeble  approach. 
It  is   indeed  possible  in  theory  that  the  powers  of  the  Scheme 

^^  of  tk  tru8 

American  President,  as  they  stand,  might  be  vested  in  a  Federal 
hereditary  or  elective  King,  and  that  the  functions  of  the  ^<>'^^^yj 
Governors  of  the  States,  as  they  stand,  might  be  vested 
in  hereditary  or  elective  Dukes.     Such  an  Union  would 
be  a  true  Monarchic  Federatioa     The  connexion  would 
be  strictly  Federal,  and  Kings  and  Dukes  would  be  in- 
vested with  really  higher  powers  than  were  held  by  a  King 
of  Poland  or  a  Duke  of  Venice.     But  such  a  constitution 
has  never  existed ;  it  would  be  a  political  machine  even  unlikely 
more  delicate  and  hard  to  work  than  a  Federation  of 

1  The  name  howeyer  remained  down  to  the  last.  The  formal  titles,  even 
of  Francis  the  Second,  were  "Erwahlter  BomiBcher  Kaiser,  Eonig  in 
Germanien  und  Jerusalem."  These  he  laid  aside,  and,  dissatisfied  with  his 
hereditary  rank  of  Archduke,  assumed  the  portentous  title  of  **  Emperor 
of  Austria." 

H 
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cHiip.  lu  Republics.     We  may  safely  say  that  it  could  not  last 

through  a  single  generation. 

other  ap-       But    kingly  states    have    sometimes    made  a  nearer 

toFederal  approach  to  true  Federalism  than  anything  that  could 

Monarchy,  practically  grow  out  of  the  relation  of  lord  and  vassal. 

We  may  pass  by  instances  in  remote  ages  and  barbarous 

countries,  of  whose  details  we  have  no  record.    Such  may, 

or  may  not,  have  been  the  Twelve  Kings  of  Egypt  ^  and  the 

Five  Lords  of  ihe  Philistines."    We  may  pass  by  the 

A.D.  1859.  abortive  scheme  of  a  Confederation  of  Italian  Princes  with 

the  Pope  at  their  head,  which  was  put  forth  by  Louis 

Napoleon  Buonaparte  only  to  become  the  laughingnstock 

Two  or      of  Europe.    A  far  nearer  approach  may  be  found  in  the 

Kkigdoma  case  of  the  union  of  two  or  more  kingdoms  under  one 

^n^r  one  King."    The  kingdoms  so  joined  may  form  one  state  in  all 

their  relations  with  other  powers,  while  they  may  retain 

the  most  perfect  independence  in  all  internal  matters ; 

they  may  keep  their  own  laws,  their  own  constitutions, 

and  a  distinct  administration  of  the  ordinary  government. 

A.D.  i6oa-  Such  were  England   and  Scotland   during  the  century 

between  the  Union  of  the  Crowns  and  the  Union  of  the 

A.D.  1782-  Kingdoms ;  such  were  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  during 

the  last  eighteen  years  of  the  last  century;   such  have 

A.D.  1814-  been  Sweden  and  Norway  for  nearly  fifty  years  past.    But 

such  unions  have  been  few  in  number,  and  they  have 

commonly  been  the  result  of  accident.    A  Kingdom  has 

been  conquered  or  inherited  by  the  King  of  another 

Eangdom ;  it  has  received  the  stranger  as  its  sovereign,  but 

it  has  retained  its  own  constitution  and  laws.   When  many 

states  have  been  so  united,  as  by  the  Dukes  of  Bui^gundy, 

the  Eangs  of  Castile,  and  the  so-called  "Emperors"  of 

Austria^  had  they  been  governed  with  any  regard  to  right 

and  justice,  something  like  a  Federal  Monarchy  might 

»  Herod,  u.  c.  147.  «  1  Sam.  vi.  4. 

'  Mill,  Representative  Goyemment,  p.  808. 
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haye  been  the  result.    But  in  Spain,  the  rights  of  inde-  ohap.  ii. 
pendent  kingdoms  first  sank  into  mere  provincial  liberties,  Spain ; 
and  then  were  absorbed  by  the  general  despotism  of  the 
common  SoTcreign.     Spain  has  risen  again,  not  indeed  as 
a  Confederation,  but  as  a  constitutional  kingdom,  which 
lacks  nothing  except  rulers  worthy  of  the  nation.     In  the 
case  of  the  "  Austrian  Empire,"  long  years  of  tyranny  and  The 
faithlessness  have  produced  a  hatred  of  the  central  power  Empire ;  *' 
which  separation  alone  can  satisfy.    But,  were  this  other- 
wise,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  a  union  of  such  utterly 
incongruous  nations,  even  on    the  mildest  and  justest 
terms,  could  ever  satisfy  the  conditions  necessary  for  a 
Federation  of  any  kind.    Where  only  two  crowns  have 
been  thus  united,  a  tendency  to  more  perfect  union  has 
commonly  arisen.     This,  in  its  best  form,  has  taken  ihe 
form  of  an  equal  fusion  of  the  two  kingdoms ;  in  its  worst 
form  it  has  d^enerated  into  an  absorption  of  the  weaker 
kingdom  by  the  stronger.    In  our  own  country,  Scotland  Great  Bri- 
has  first  been  united  with  England,  and  then  Ireland  has  Ireland ; 
been  united  with  Great  Britain.  Of  cases  where  such  more 
I .  perfect  union  has  not  followed,  the  most  permanent  and 
beneficial  has  been  the  union  of  Sweden  and  Norway.  That  Sweden 
is  to  say,  the  terms  of  union  preserved  to  Norway  liberties  Norway. 
which  otherwise  she  id^ht  have  lost    The  union  was  a 
desirable  mean  between  mere  absorption  by  Sweden,  and 
an  attempt  at  perfect  independence  which  would  probably 
hare  been  fruitless.    The  union  has  worked  well,  through 
the  indomitable  love  of  freedom  which  reigns  in  the  noble 
Norw^an  nation*     But  it  is  hardly  a  system  which  a 
patriotic  Norw^an  would  have  hit  upon  as  desirable  for 
its  own  sake.   On  the  whole  the  general  tendency  of  history 
is  to  show  that  though  a  Monarchic  Federation  is  by  no 
means  theoretically  impossible,  yet  a  Republican  Federa-  ^ 

tion  is  far  more  likely  to  exist '  as  a  permanent  and 
flourishing  system.    We  may  therefore,  in  the    general 

H  2 
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CHAP.  II.  course  of  our  comparison,  practically  assume  that  a  Federal 
state  will  be  also  a  Republican  state. 

When  I  speak  of  the  Federal  system  as  one  intermediate 

between  the  systems  of  large  and  of  small  states,  it  may 

be  objected  that  the  states  which  con&pose  a  Federation 

may  be  either  large  or  small  states,  according  to  the 

definitions  of  large  and  small  states  which  I  have  already 

Members    given.     It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  the  members  of  a 

ration  may  Confederation  may  be  either  single  cities  or  states  of  a 

Cities  or     Considerable  size.     The  Achaian  League  was  a  League  of 

States  of     Cities,  the  United  States  are  a  Lea^e  of  countries,  many 

consider-  ^  ^        ,  "    ^  " 

able  size,  of  which  exceed  in  size  the  smaller  kingdoms  of  Europe. 
It  therefore  naturally  follows,  that  in  Achaia  the  internal 
goyemments  of  the  seyeral  cities  resembled  those  of  any 
other  Greek  democracy,  while  the  internal  goyemments  of 
the  seyeral  American  States  follow  the  common  type  of 
modem  European  constitutions.  That  is  to  say,  the 
Achaian  cities  had  primary,  the  American  States  haye 
representatiye  Assemblies.  It  is  clear  that  a  great  com- 
monwealth, like  the  State  of  New  York,  is  as  much 
obliged  to  adopt  representatiye  institutions  as  England 
or  Italy.  ^  But  though  the  component  parts  of  a  Federation 
may  be  as  large  on  the  map  as  some  European  kingdoms^ 
they  are  not  likely  to  be  states  which  really  occupy  the 
same  position.  This  great  size  of  the  States  is  peculiar  to 
the  American  Union,  and  we  must  take  into  account  the 

^  Switzerland  exhibits  an  intermediate  state  of  things.  Some  Cantons 
have  primary,  others  have  representative  Assemblies.  It  is  only  in  one  or 
two  of  the  largest  Cantons  that  representation  can  have  been  absolutely 
necessary  on  geographical  grounds.  '  It  must  have  been  introduced  else- 
where by  the  influence  of  the  common  type  of  European  freedom.  A 
Canton  like  Geneva,  consisting  of  a  large  town  with  a  very  small  sur- 
rounding territory,  would  have  seemed  the  place  of  aU  others  to  revive  a 
Democracy  of  the  Athenian  kind.  But  the  constitution  of  Geneva,  though 
democratic,  is  representative ;  D^oe,  in  his  purity,  is  to  be  found  only  in 
some  of  the  small  rural  Cantons  which  contain  no  important  town. 
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difference  of  scale  between  America  and  Europe.     In  a  chap.  ii. 
newly  settled  continent,  a  country  which  covers  as  much  Differenco 
ground  as  J?  ranee  or  opain  may,  m  population,  m  every-  Europe 
thing  in  short  except  mere  extent,  be  only  on  a  level  with  J?^  ^™®" 
a  small  Swiss  Canton  or  German  Duchy.     The  difference  H  ^^: 

sidered. 

may  be  seen  not  only  between  Europe  and  America, 
but  between  the  older  and  newer  parts  of  the  American 
Union  itself  The  area  of  Texas  is  between  three  and  four 
times  as  great  as  the  area  of  all  the  New  England  States  ; 
the  population  of  Texas,  bond  and  free,  is  less  than  half 
the  population  of  the  one  State  of  Massachusetts.^  Though 
several  of  the  States  are  of  the  size  of  kingdoms,  it  is  only 
one  or  two  in  which  it  would  not  be  perfect  madness  to  set 
up  as  wholly  independent  powers.  A  Federal  connexion 
with  other  states  is  just  as  necessaiy  to  most  of  them  as  it 
was  to  the  Achaian  cities,  or  as  it  now  is  to  tiie  Swiss 
Cantons.  Still  it  undoubtedly  makes  a  great  difference  in 
the  character  of  a  Federation,  whether  its  members  are 
single  cities  or  states  of  such  a  size  as  to  require  Repre- 
sentative Assemblies.  That  is  to  say,  while  Federations, 
as  a  class,  occupy  a  position  intermediate  between  the  two 
other  systems,  some  particular  Federations  will  approach 
nearer  to  one  extreme,  and  others  to  the  other.  A  League 
of  the  Achaian  sort  will  share  many  of  the  merits  and  the 
defects  of  a  system  of  independent  city-<;ommonwealths.  A 
League  of  the  American  sort  will  share  many  of  the  merits 
and  the  defects  of  a  system  of  large  monarchies  or  repub- 
lics. And  yet  the  position  of  Federations  as  a  class  still 
remains  distinct  and  intermediate.  The  position  of  Mega- 
lopolis and  that  of  New  York,  both  being  sovereign  in  their 
internal  affairs,  and  mere  municipalities  as  regards  foreign 

1  Area  of  Texas,  237,604  square  miles,  of  all  New  England,  65,038,  of 
Massachusetts,  7,800.  Population  of  Texas,  601,089,  of  all  New  England, 
3,318,681,  of  Massachusetts,  1,231,065.  1  take  my  figures  from  £llisou*a 
Slavery  and  Secession,  p.  362. 
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GHAP.  ti.  powers,  have  really  more  of  resemblance  to  one  another, 
notwithstanding  the  difference  of  scale,  than  the  position 
of  Megalopolis  has  to  the  position  of  Athens  and  the 
position  of  New  York  to  that  of  England.  Though  one 
Federation  will  incline  more  to  one  extreme  and  one  to 
the  other,  it  is  still  true  that  Federal  Gioyemments,  as  a 
class,  occupy  a  middle  position  between  the  two  extremes. 
Along  with  some  of  the  defects  inherent  in  a  compromise, 
they  hare  the  advantage  of  a  middle  position  in  uniting, 
to  a  considerable  extent,  the  merits  of  both  the  opposite 
systems/ 
General  A  Federal  Qoremment  then  secures  peace,  order,  and 
F^raiism  unity  to  a  lai^e  territory,  not  so  perfectly  as  a  large  Idng- 

temeSate  ^^™  ^^^^  ^^^  ^  more  perfectly  than  can  be  done  by 
system,      a  System  of  small  independent  states.      It  affords  to  its 
citizens  a  political  education  less  perfect  than  is  afforded 
to  the   citizens   of  a  cily-commonwealth,  but  for  more 
perfect  than  is  afforded  to  the  subjects  of  a  large  kingdom. 
In  theory  indeed  the  Federal  Government  secures  peace, 
order,  and  national  unity  just  as  well  as  the  kingdom  does. 
The  Federal  power  supplies  legal  means  for  settling  dis- 
putes between  State  and  State,  just  as  readily  available  as 
those  which  a  large  kingdom  suppUes  for  settling  disputes 
between  district  and  district     The  Federation  is  as  truly 
sovereign  in  its  own  department  as  the  State  is  in  its 
own  department     Resistance  to  the  lawful  commands  of 
its  Government  is  as  much  rebellion  as  resistance  to  the 
Inter-        lawful  commands  of  a  monarch.     An  imury  done  by  one 
position     State  to  another  State  or  to  a  citizen  of  another  State  is 
as  regards  ^^^^  ^  matter  of  international  wrong ;  it  is  a  mere  breach 

govern-  ^  ' 

mentof     of  the  peace,  to  be  rectified  by  the  Federal  Courts   or, 

the  whole 
territory. 

^  So  Tocqueville,  i.  278.    L'Union  est  libre  et  heurense  comme  une  petite 

nation,  gloriense  et  forte  comme  one  grande.     Again,  iL  208.     La  forme 

f6d^rale  que  les  Americains  ont  adoptee,  et  qui  permet  k  T Union  de  jouir 

do  la  puissance  d'lme  grande  republique  et  do  la  seciirite  d'unc  petite. 
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if  need  be»  to  be  chastised  by  the  Federal  army*  The  chap.  u. 
tiieoiy  is  exactly  the  same ;  but  the  Goyenunent  of  a 
Federation  will  have  more  difliculty  in  canying  the 
theory  into  practice  than  the  Groyemment  a!  a  con- 
solidated state.  For  Federal  purposes  the  seyeral  States 
are  merely  municipalities  or  indiyiduals,  but  they  possess 
infinitely  greater  powers  than  can  eyer  belong  to  munici- 
palities or  to  indiyiduals.^  If  they  wish  to  resist,  the  means 
of  resistance  are  £Eir  easier.  In  the  looser  kind  of  Federa- 
tion,  that  which  works  only  by  requisitions,  disobedience  to 
an  unpleasant  requisition  will  be  a  matter  of  course.  £yen 
where  the  Union  is  closest,  the  coercion,  howeyer  just,  of 
a  recalcitrant  State  is  sure  to  be  a  difficult  and  inyidious 
business.  The  mere  threat  of  nullification  or  secession  by 
seyeral  States  may  weaken  the  action  of  the  Federal 
power  in  a  way  which  tiieir  constitutional  opposition  in 
the  Federal  Assembly  could  not  do.  There  is  therefore 
no  doubt  that  a  Federal  Gioyemment  is  practically  1^», 
efficient  to  maintain  peace,  order,  and  national  unity  than  f 
a  consolidated  Goyemment  That  it  is  more  efficient  to 
maintain  them  than  a  system  of  small  independent  states, 
which  in  truth  does  not  seek  to  maintain  them  at  all^  ^ 
needs  no  demonstration. 

In  like  manner  it  is  easy  to  show  that  a  Federal  State  Inter- 
win  afford  its  ayerage  citizens  a  degree  of  political  educar  position 
tion,  greater  than  they  can  obtain  in  a  large  kingdom,  less  poJ^^^ 
than  they  can  obtain  in  a  city-commonwealth.     Doubtless  Education. 
ihe    amount    of   deyelopement  and  education  which  a 
Federal  State  giyes  to  the  indiyidual  citizen  will  mainly 
depend  upon  the  size  and  the  internal  constitution  of 
its  seyeral  members.     In  a  Confederation  of  Cities  the 
seyeral  cities  will  approach  to  the  character  of  independent 

1  On  these  subjects  there  are  many  striking  passages  in  Tocqueyille. 
See  especially,  i.  241,  251,  252,  254,  256.  Some  of  these  passages  have 
been  strangely  misunderstood  by  his  English  translator. 
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the  several  States  will  approach  to  the  character  of  large 
kingdoms  or  republics.  Yet  certain  general  tendencies 
will  run  through  both  classes.  It  is  impossible  that  any 
member  of  a  Federation  of  either  kind  can  give  to  the 
mass  of  its  citizens  such  a  d^ree  of  political  education  as 
may  be  given  by  a  perfectly  independent  democratic  city. 
The  Achaian  Cities  possessed,  some  of  the  Swiss  Cantons 
still  possess,  Democracy  in  its  purest  form,  where  every 
adult  male  citizen  has  a  direct  voice  in  the  popular 
Assembly.  But  no  such  City  or  Canton  can  possibly  give 
its  citizens  the  same  political  education  as  was  given  to 
the  citizens  of  democratic  Athens.^  The  very  condition 
of  the  case  forbids  it.  The  mere  existence  of  the  Federal 
tie  at  once  prevents  the  citizen  of  Pellfine  or  of  Schwytz 
from  being  called  on  to  deliberate  and  decide  on  such 
important  and  instructive  questions  as  were  laid  before  the 
citizen  of  Athens.  It  was  the  discussion  of  those  high 
questions  of  imperial  policy  on  which  Perikl^s  and  Demo- 
sthenes harangued,  which  gave  their  hearers  the  very 
highest  of  all  political  teaching.  But  these  questions,  so 
far  as  any  parallel  to  them  can  exist  at  all,  are,  by  the 
Achaian  and  Swiss  system,  transferred  from  the  Assem- 
blies of  each  particular  City  or  Canton  to  the  Federal 
Assembly  at  Aigion  or  at  Bern.  The  chief  means  of 
improvement  is  therefore  at  once  placed  out  of  the  reach 
of  the  ordinary  citizen  of  the  Federation.'  Still,  the  powers 
of  the  City  or  Canton  are  far  more  than  municipal ;  it  is 
really  sovereign  in  all  purely  internal  matters.  A  share 
therefore  in  its  government  must  afford  a  political  edu- 

1  That  pure  Democracy  is  now  confined  to  some  of  the  most  backward 
among  the  Cantons  is  purely  accidental.  The  argument  would  apply 
equally  if  it  existed  at  Geneva  or  Basel. 

*  The  Achaian  Assembly  was  in  theory  a  Primary  Assembly,  but  it  had 
practically  much  more  of  the  character  of  a  Representative  one.  This  vriU 
be  discussed  at  length  in  Chapter  V. 
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<»tion,  if  inferior  to  tiiat  of  the  Atiienian,  yet  at  least  chap.  n« 
superior  to  any  that  can  be  obtained  in  the  purely  muni- 
cipal Assemblies  of  an  extensiye  kingdom.     Again,  in  a 
city  or  small  district,  the  constitution  may  legally  be  repre- 
sentatire ;  the  legal  function  of  the  private  citizen  may  be, 
not  to  make  laws,  but  only  to  choose  law-maker&     Still, 
in  such  a  commonwealth,  the  people  at  large  will  always 
have  a  &r  greater  insight  into  public  afiairs,  and  will 
always  exercise  a  far  greater  influence  over  their  course, 
than  can  possibly  happen  in  a  large  kingdom.     In  a  Compari- 
Confederation  of  larger  States,  where  some  members  may  ^^  and  a 
be  as  large  in  geographical  extent  as  some  European  Kingdom. 
kingdoms,  the  direct  share  of  the  people  in  the  govern- 
ment cannot  well  be  greater  in  kind  than  it  is  in  a  consti- 
tutional monarchy.    Tt  may  be  greater  in  amount,  because 
more  offices  may  depend  upon  popular  election ;  but  in 
the  State  of  New  York,  no  less  than  in  the  Kingdom  of 
Britain  or  of  Italy,  the  direct  influence  of  the  people  can- 
not go  beyond  the  election  of  legislators  and  magistrates. 
But  their  indirect  influence  will  be  far  greater  in  the 
State   than   it  can   be  in    the   Elingdom.      Rei>ublican 
habits  and  feelings  will  cause  appeals  to  the  people  to 
be  far  more  common  and  far  more  direct  than  is  usual 
in  a  monarchic  state.     Political  meetings  and  regularly 
organized  Conventions  will  be   far  more  common   and 
hv  more  influential     There  will  not  be  the  same  wide 
difference  as  to  regularity  of  proceeding  and  as  to  moral 
weight  between  such  self-appointed  bodies  and  the  con- 
stitutional Assemblies  of  the  countiy.     And  this  indirect  Compari- 
influence  of  the  people  will  not  only  be  greater  than  state  with 
it  can   be  in  the  constitutional  ELingdom ;    it  will  be  ^^^t^^". 
greater  than  it  can  be   in  the  consolidated  Republic,  public. 
It  will   doubtless   be   greater   in   the  consolidated  Re- 
public than  it  can  be  in  the  Kingdom ;  but  it  may  be 
doubted  whether  in  a  consolidated  Republic  it  will  be  at 
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lOHAr.  II.  all  more  enlightened  or  useM  tihan  it  can  be  in  a 
Kingdom.  In  a  large  Republic,  say  France  in  its  short 
republican  day,  the  danger  is  that  the  people  will  gain 
increased  influence  without  increased  means  of  improve- 
ment The  institutions  of  a  snmller  commonwealth,  while 
they  give  the  people  the  increased  influence,  give  them  the 
increased  means  of  improvement  along  with  it  No  means 
of  improvement,  save  the  unattainable  standard  of  the 
Athenian  Assembly,  is  equal  to  that  afforded  by  a  good 
Self-  system  of  local  Self-Oovemment*    Now  of  all  systems 

ment  m  ^^^  Federal  Republic  is  the  most  favourable  to  local  Self- 
Stete^  Government;  the  Consolidated  Republic  would  seem  to 
be  less  favourable  to  it  than  the  Constitutional  Monarchy. 
In  such  a  Republic,  the  one  Sovereign  Assembly,  the 
true  and  sole  representative  of  the  nation,  will,  in  its 
natural  love  of  power,  be  far  from  favourably  inclined 
towards  any  authority  which  does  not  directly  proceed 
from  itself,  towards  assemblies  or  magistrates  over  which 
it  has  only  an  indirect  control  The  Parliament  of  a 
Monarchy,  whose  sphere  is  limited  by  its  veiy  nature, 
is  not  likely  to  have  the  same  jealousy  of  local  rights 
as  the  omnipotent  National  Assembly  of  a  Republia 
And  both  a  Federal  Congress  and  a  State  Legislature 
may  be  expected  to  have  less  jealousy  still.  Both  As- 
semblies are  accustomed  to  limitations  of  various  kinds ; 
the  Federal  Congress  indeed  is  limited  in  a  way  which 
prevents  it  from  touching  local  rights  at  all*  And  the 
State  Legislature,  which  might  touch  them,  is  itself 
accustomed  to  limitations  of  one  kind  at  the  hands  of 
the  Federal  body,  and  will  therefore  be  more  inclined 
to  tolerate  limitations  of  another  kind  at  the  hands  of 
local  bodies.     The  veiy  model  of  the  Federal  Govem- 

^  TocqueviUe,  ii.  208.  Lea  institutions  communales  qui,  moddraut  le 
despotisme  de  la  majority,  donnent  en  m^me  temps  au  peuple  lo  godt  de  la 
liberty  et  I'art  d'etre  librc. 


N. 
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ment,  the  perfect  liberty  retained  by  each  State  within  cuap.  il 
it8  own  walk,  will  naturally  suggest  the  retention  of 
a  large  amount  of  municipal  liberty  by  the  smaller  divi- 
sions of  which  the  State  itself  is  composed.  In  the  New 
England  Sti^ies^  where  the  true  Federal  model  is  best 
carried  outy  local  Self-QoYemment  seems  to  hav.e  reached 
itsfidlest  developement^  The  Township,  the  County,  the 
State,  the  Union,  are  wheels  within  wheels,  governments 
within  governments,  each  lower  ofl&ce  preparing  and  edu- 
cating for  the  ofl&ce  above  it,  from  the  Select-Man  of  the 
Township  to  the  President  of  the  United  States.  It  is 
clear  that  no  system,  short  of  the  Athenian  Democracy, 
can  give  the  mass  of  the  people  a  political  education 
at  all  comparable  to  this.  It  may  indeed  be  that  even 
the  general  diffusion  of  political  intelligence  is  not  an 
unmixed  good;  it  is  possible  that  where  everybody  is 
a  statesman,  nobody  will  be  a  great  statesman;  it  is 
possible  that  the  constant  occupation  of  the  mind  on 
political  subjects  may  tend  to  diminish  some  qualities, 
even  some  political  qualities,  which  may  be  no  less  prac- 
tically useful  than  political  intelligence  itself."  The  English 
people  are  certainly  not  remarkable  for  a  nigh  average 
of  political  intelligence;  but  they  often  display  an  amount 
of  political  good  sense,  of  rational  confidence  in  well- 
chosen  leaders,  which  we  might  look  for  in  vain  among 
the  busier  spirits  of  America.  But  Jl^  believe  that  the 
faults,  which,  among  many  virtues,  nave  disfigured  the 
political  working  of  the  United  States  are  owing  to  the 
peculiar  circumstances  of  that  Republic,  and  are  not 
inherent  results  either  of  Democratic  Government  or  of 
Federal  GovemmenfTl  For  the  discussion  of  these  points 
I  trust  to  find  a  more  fitting  place  in  a  later  stage  of  my 
history.  It  is  enough  now  to  refer  to  the  counter-examples 
of  Athens,  Achaia,  Holland,  and  Switzerland.    My  present 

*  See  Tocqueville,  i.  p.  103  et  seqq. 
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position  simply  is  that,  as  the  tendency  of  a  Federal  State 
is  to  give  each  individual  citizen  *  greater  political  powers 
and  greater  political  responsibility,  so  it  also  gives  him 
the  opportunity  of  submitting  himself  to  a  more  thoroughly 
educating  and  improving  process  than  lies  within  the 
reach  of  the  ordinary  subject  of  a  great  monarchy.  But 
all  that  Achaia  or  Switzerland  or  America  can  give  is 
utterly  inferior  to  that  political  training,  which  the  con- 
stant habit  of  ruling  and  judging,  of  hearing  the  greatest 
affairs  discussed  by  the  greatest  men,  offered  to  one  and 
all  of  the  twenty  thousand  citizens  of  Athens. 

Such  then  are  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  which 
seem  naturally  to  belong  to  Federal  Governments  as  such. 
But  it  must  be  remembered  5iat,  of  all  political  systems  in 
the  world,  the  Federal  Republic  is  the  last  which  it  would 
be  prudent  in  its  admirers  to  preach  up  as  the  one  poli- 
tical system  to  be  adopted  in  all  times  and  places.  It  is 
a  system  eminently  suited  for  some  circumstances,  emi- 
nently unsuited  for  others.  Federalism  JsJ^n  its  ^pl^ce 
whenever  it  appears  in  the  form  of  closer  Union. 
Europeans,  accustomed  to  a  system  of  large  consolidated 
states,  are  apt  to  look  upon  a  Federal  system  as  a  system 
of  disunion,  and  therefore  a  system  of  isreakn^s.  To 
a  Greek  of  the  third  century  B.C.,  to  an  American  in 
1787,  it  presented  itself  as  a  system  of  union  and  therefore 
of  strength.  The  alternative  was  not  closer  union,  but 
wider  separation.  A  Kingdom  of  Peloponn^sos  or  of 
America  was  an  absurdity  too  great  to  be  thought  of 
A  single  Consolidated  Republic  was  almost  equally  out 
of  the  question.  The  real  question  was.  Shall  these 
Cities,  these  States,  remain  utterly  isolated,  perhaps 
hostile  to  one  another,  at  most  united  by  an  inefficient 
and  precarious  alliance? — or  shall  they,   while  retaining 

^  In  an  aristocratic  Federation  this  must  of  course  be  understood  of 
those  citizens  only  who  are  invested  with  the  highest  franchise. 
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fiill  internal  indep^idence,  be  fused  into  one  nation  as  oba^.  ii. 
regards  all  dealings  with  other  powers?  Looked  at  in 
this  light,  the  Federal  system  is  emphatically  a  system 
of  union,  and  of  that  strength  which  follows  upon  unioa 
The  Federal  connexion  is  in  its  place  wherever  the^ 
several  members  to  be  united  are  fitted  for  that  species 
of  union  and  for  no  other.  It  requires  a  sufficient  degree 
of  community  in  origin  or  feeling  or  interest  to  allow  the 
several  members  to  work  together  up  to  a  certain  point 
It  requires  that  there  should  not  be  that  perfect  degree  of 
community,  or  rather  identity,  which  allows  the  several 
members  to  be  fused  together  for  all  purposes.  Where 
there  is  no  community  at  all,  Federalism  is  inappropriate ; 
the  Cities  or  States  had  better  remain  wholly  independent, 
and  take  their  chance  of  the  advantages  and  disadvantages 
of  the  system  of  small  commonwealths.  Where  commu- 
nity rises  into  identity,  Federalism  is  equally  inappropriate ; 
the  Cities  or  States  had  better  sink  into  mere  Counties  of 
a  Kingdom  or  Consolidated  Republic,  and  take  their 
chance  of  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  the  system 
of  large  states.  But  in  the  intermediate  set  of  circum- 
stances, the  circumstances  of  Peloponn^os  struggling 
against  Macedonia,  of  Switzerland  struggling  against 
Austria,  of  the  Netherlands  struggling  against  Spain, 
of  the  American  colonies  struggling  against  England, 
Federalism  is  the  true  solvent.  It  gives  as  much  of  union 
as  the  members  need  and  not  more  than  they  need  At 
the  present  moment,  by  the  confession  of  both  sides,  the 
Federal  tie  is  the  appropriate  one  to  bind  together  New 
York  and  Massachusetts,  South  Carolina  and  Georgia. 
The  only  question  is  whether  the  requisite  degree  of 
community  of  interests,  feelings,  and  habits  exists 
between  New  York  and  Massachusetts  on  the  one 
hand  and  South  Carolina  and  Georgia  on  the  other. 
K  it  does  not,  the  interests  of  the  world  will  be  better 
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CHAP.  n.  promoted  by  the  existence  of  two  Federations  instead 
of  ona  Even  should  a  third  Federation  arise  in  the 
remoter  West,  the  principle  of  Federalism  will  remain 
untouched,  as  long  as  the  Federal  tie,  and  nothing  tighter 
or  looser,  is  appUed  to  those  States  whose  degree  of  frater- 
nity with  one  another  makes  the  Federal  relation  the 
appropriate  degree  of  connexion.  Wherever  either  closer 
union  or  more  entire  separation  is  desirable^  Federalism 
is  out  of  place.  It  is  out  of  place  if  it  attempts  either 
to  break  asunder  what  is  already  more  closely  united,^ 
or  to  unite  what  is  wholly  incapable  of  union.  Its 
.  mission  is  to  unite  to  a  certain  extent  what  is  capable 

of  a  certain  amount  of  union  and  no  more.  It  is  an 
intermediate  point  between  two  extremes,  capable  either 
of  being  despised  as  a  compromise  or  of  being  extolled  as 
the  golden  mean. 

General  My  object^  at  this  particular  stage  of  my  argument,  is. 

Modem  more  than  anything  else,  to  answer  certain  popular  fallacies 
ral^i.  ^^^^  regard  to  my  subject.  I  will  therefore  slightly  forestall 
some  things  which  are  more  appropriate  to  a  later  stage, 
and  will  ask  what  Federalism,  applied  in  its  proper  place, 
has  really  done,  and  is  still  doing,  before  our  eyes.  What 
have  been  its  real  results  in  America?  I  do  not  ask  what 
have  been  the  results  of  American  institutions  generally ; 
that  is  an  inquiry  which  I  postpone  altogether.  I  do  not 
ask  what  has  been  the  result  either  of  a  democratic  state 
of  society  or  of  a  democratic  form  of  goTemment.  I  ask, 
What  has  been  the  result  of  the  Federal  system,  as  such, 
in  the  United  States  ?    I  ask  again,  What  has  been  its 

1  I  mean  of  course  countries  really  united  like  England  and  France. 
Where  the  tie  is  merely  artificial  or  violent,  as  in  the  lands  unequally  yoked 
together  under  Austrian  or  Turkish  tyranny,  Federalism  may  (or  may  not 
be)  the  proper  relation  for  the  different  states  on  acquiring  freedom.  The 
decaying  Ottoman  Empire  certainly  affords  a  most  tempting  field  for  the 
experiment  of  some  form  or  other  of  monarchic  Federation. 
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result  in  a  land  nearer  to  us  though  less  closely  con-  chap.  n. 
nected  ?    What  has  a  Federal  Union  done,  or  fisdled  to  do, 
for  Switzerland,  and,  through  Switzerland,  for  Europe  ? 

No  one  who  really  understands  the  position  of  the 
United  States  at  the  time  when  their  Federal  Constitutiim 
was  formed  will  doubt  that  the  establishment  of  a  Federal  Results 
system  was  absolutely  the  only  course  open  to  the  founders  American 
of  the  Republic.      Thirteen   independent,   and  possibly  ^^°'^- 
hostile,  commonwealths  hardly  formed  a  desirable  alter- 
natiTe.     A  consolidated  State  of  thirteen  counties  was  a 
notion  utterly  chimerical     The  reasons  which  may  now 
make  two  or  three  Confederations  more  desirable  than  one 
had  not  then  shown  themselyes.     Washington  and  his 
coadjutors  did  what  wise  men  would  do  in  the  circum- 
stances in  which  they  found  themselyes.     like  Soldn,  they 
established,  not  the  best  of  all  possible   constitutions, 
but  the  constitution  which  was  the  best  possible  in  that 
particular  time  and  place.     And  what  has  been  the  result 
of  their  work  ?    Their  constitution  has  at  least  outliyed  Its  com- 
countless  constitutions  both  in  Europe  and  in  America  p^a^^ 
When  the  American  Constitution  was  drawn  up,  France  "^"^^  *®, 

^'  compared 

was  still  under  the  absolute  and  undisputed  sway  of  ^th 
a  Most  Christian  King.  The  American  Union  has  been^ 
contemporary  with  a  Constitutional  King  of  the  French,  a 
Conyehtion,  a  Directi^,  a  Consulate  for  a  term,  a  Con- 
sulate for  life,  an  Emperor  of  a  Republic,  an  Emperor  of 
an  iknpire,^  a  Constitutional  King  of  France,  an  Emperor 
again,  a  Constitutional  Kins  of  France  again,  a  King  of 
the  French,  a  Proyisional  Goyemment,  a  Dictator,  a 
President  for  four  yearp,  ,^  despotic  President  for  ten 
years,  an  Emperor  for  what  period  no  one  can  foretell. 
The  constitution-making  of  Philadelphia  has  been  at  least 

1  The  early  Imperial  coins  of  the  first  Baonaparte  bear  on  the  reverse 
the  l^end  "lUpublique  Franfaise,"  which  in  the  later  ones  is  exchanged 
tor  "Empire  Francis,*' 
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oHAF.  II.  more  permanent  than  the  cooBtitution-making  of  Paris. 
At  all  events,  the  American  Union  has  actually  secured, 
for  what  is  really  a  long  period  of  time,  a  greater  amount 
of  combined  peace  and  freedom  than  was  ever  before 
enjoyed  by  so  large  a  portion  of  the  earth's  surfac6.  There 
have  been,  and  still  are,  vaster  despotic  Empires,  but 
never  before  has  so  large  an  inhabited  territory  remained 
for  more  than  seventy  years  in  the  enjoyment  at  once  of 
internal  freedom  and  of  exemption  from  the  scourge  of 

Evils         internal  war.    Now  this  is  the  direct  result  of  the  Federal 

which  the 

Federal  System.  Either  entire  independence  or  closer  union  would 
hindered^  ^*^®  brought  with  it  cvils  which  the  Federal  relation  has 
prevented.  Had  the  thirteen  States  remained  wholly  inde- 
pendent commonwealths,  had  new  States,  equally  in- 
dependent, grown  up  to  the  West  of  them,  we  cannot 
doubt  that  the  American  continent  would,  before  this 
time,  have  become  the  theatre  of  constant  wars  between  so 
many  independent  and  rival  powers.  Had  the  States 
formed  a  single  Monarchy  or  Consolidated  Republic,  some 
attempt  would  long  ago  have  been  made  to  force  upon  the 
whole  country  one  uniform  law,  either  allowing  or  for- 
bidding Slavery.  Who  can  doubt  that  a  Civil  War,  even 
more  fearful  than  the  present  one,  would  have  been  the 
immediate  consequence  ?  The  Federal  Union  has  at  least 
staved  off  either  evil  for  no  inconsiderable  term  of  years. 
It  has  staved  it  off  for  a  period  as  long  as  the  greatest 
glory  of  Athens,  for  a  period  not  far  short  of  half  the 
duration  of  the  truest  glory  of  Rome.^  There  have  been 
bitter  dissensions  and  bitter  hatreds,  violent  words  and 
violent  actions,  there  have  been  nullifications  and  threats 

*  From  the  Declaration  of  Independence  in  1776  to  the  Secession  of 
1861  is  85  years.  From  the  battle  of  Marath6n  (b.g.  490)  to  the  conquest 
of  Athens  by  Lysander  (b.o.  404)  is  86.  The  period  of  Roman  History 
between  the  settlement  of  the  quarrels  of  the  Orders  (B.c.  c.  837)  and  the 
beginning  of  the  later  straggles  nnder  the  Gracchi  (b.c.  183)  is  about 
200  years. 
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of  secessioii  and  attempts  at  local  insurrection,  but,  till  thap.  ti. 
this  present  outbreak,'  there  has  been  nothing  really 
deserring  the  name  of  CivU  War.  The  Federal  system  has 
at  least  saved  that  vast  continent  for  nearly  three  genera- 
tions front  the  mutual  slaughter  of  men  of  the  same  race 
iBind  speech,  from  the  sight  of  ravaged  provinces  and  of 
cities  taken  by  storm.  During  all  these  years,  the  amount 
of  union  between  the  several  States,  the  amount  of  inde- 
pendence retained  by  each  State,  has  been  found  to  be 
exactly  that  amount  which  answered  the  required  purpose. ' 
If  the  system  has  broken  down  at  last,  we  may  be  sure 
that  any  other  system  would  have  broken  down  much 
sooner.  And,  after  all,  it  has  only  broken  down  very 
partially.  One  Federation  has  been  divided  into  two, 
just  as  one  Kingdom  has  often  been  divided  into  two^ 
but  neither  of  the  powers  thus  formed  has  thought  of 
setting  up  anything  but  a  Federal  system  as  the  form  of 
its  own  internal  constitution.  ^ 

It  is  often  said  that  the  "nj^ynpfinn   of  the   United  Alleged     • 
States  at  once  puts  Federalism  out  of  court  by  proving  the  of  the 
inherent  weakness  of  the  Federal  tie.     To  make  a  general  ^^^^^^ 
political  inference  from  a  single  example  in  history  is  not 
a  very  philosophical  way  of  reasoning.     The  alleged  weak- 
ness of  the  Federal  tie  is  moreover,  in  a  certain  sense,  a 
truism.     The  Federal  tie  is  in  its  own  nature  weaker  than 
the  tie  which  unites  the  geographical  divisions  of  a  per- 
fectly consolidated  state.     But  what  Federalism  ought 
really  to  be  compared  with  is  not  perfect  union,  but  the 
complete  separation  which  has  commonly  been  its  only 
fdtcmative.     I  freely  admit,  in  a  certain  sense,  the  weak-  True  in  a 
ness  of  the  Federal  tie.     But  the  real  question  is  notnotneces- 
whether  the  tie  is  weak  or  strong,  but  whether  there  are  noiw.^'^" 
not  certain  circumstances  in  which  a  weak  tie  is  better 
either  than  a  strong  tie  or  than  no  tie  at  all.    The  Federal 
tie  is  weak  because  it  is  artificial.    It  is  hardly  possible  that 
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a  man  can  feel  the  fiame  love  for  an  ingenions  political 
creation  as  he  may  feel  either  for  a  single  great  nation  or 
for  a  single  citj-commonwealth.  The  Achaian  League  or 
the  American  Union  can  hardly  call  forth  either  that 
feeling  of  hereditary  loyalty  which  attaches  to  Kings 
descended  from  Alfred  or  Saint  Lewis,  or  that  burning 
patriotism  which  the  Athenian  or  the  Florentine  felt  for 
the  City  in  which  his  whole  political  and  personal  being 
found  its  homa  A  Federal  Union,  in  short,  must 
depend  for  its  permanence,  not  on  the  sentiment  but  on 
the  reason  of  its  citizens.  If  circumstances  remain  as  they 
were  at  the  time  of  its  formation,  if  the  particular  degree 
of  union  which  it  secures  is  found  to  be  practically  better 
than  either  closer  union  or  more  complete  independence,  a 
Federal  Qoyemment  may  well  be  as  permanent  as  any 
other.  K  circumstances  change,  if  it  be  found  that  either 
consolidation  or  separation  is  desirable,  then  the  Federal 
Union,  essentially  a  compromise,  may  be  found  to  have 
worked  well  as  a  system  of  transition.  Let  us  suppose 
that  the  members  of  a  Federal  Union,  by  long  connexion 
and  familiarity,  by  the  habit  of  united  action  for  many 
important  purposes,  have  at  last  formed  the  desire  for  a 
still  more  complete  union.  To  turn  a  Federation  into  a 
Consolidated  state  will  be  found  at  least  as  easy  as  to 
unite  a  group  of  isolated  atoms  into  a  Federation.  The 
several  States  have  afready  delegated  a  large  portion  of 
their  rights  to  a  common  Covemment  of  their  own 
choosing ;  all  that  is  needed  is  to  go  a  step  further,  and 
to  invest  that  common  Government  with  rights  more 
extensive  stilL  Let  us  take  the  other  alternative.  Let 
us  suppose  that  the  union  of  a  number  of  weak  states  has 
given  to  each  a  power  and  prosperity  which  it  never  could 
have  obtained  alone ;  that,  under  the  wing  of  the  central 
power,  its  childhood  has  grown  up  into  maturity,  and  its 
weakness  has  developed  into  strength.     The  several  States 
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may  feel  that  they  are  able  to  go  alone,  that  the  Union,  chap.  n. 
which  once  strengthened,  now  only  restrains  them.  In 
such  a  case  tiie  impulse  towards  complete  independence 
would  probably  be  irresistible.  Such  a  separation  would 
in  a  certain  sense  prove  the  weakness  of  the  Federal  tie ; 
in  another  sense  it  would  prove  that  there  was  strength  in 
its  very  weakness.  Or  let  us  take  the  case  which  has 
actually  happened.  Let  us  not  suppose  a  general  disruption, 
a  dissolution  of  the  whole  Union  into  independent  atoms ; 
let  us  suppose  that^  through  circumstances  unforeseen 
when  the  League  waa  founded,  certain  parts  of  the  Union 
have  ceased  to  have  that  community  of  feeling  and  interest 
with  certain  other  parts  which  it  is  essential  that  the 
members  of  a  Federal  body  should  have  with  each  other. 
Here  too  the  weakness  of  the  Federal  tie  may  be  said  to 
come  in.  In  either  of  these  cases,  the  idea  of  secession 
will  present  itself  more  readily,  and  the  idea  can  be  more 
easily  carried  out,  than  can  happen  when  one  portion  of  a 
consolidated  state  feels  itself  aggrieved  by  the  common 
Govemmeni  Whenever  the  tendency  in  a  Federation  runs 
towards  separation,  the  tendency  will  be  almost  irresistible.  Easiness  of 
The  amount  of  political  independence  retained  by  the  wSen*^^" 
several  States  is  so  great  that  it  may  both  lead  them  to  ^^^^^ 
aspire  to,  a^d  actually  make  them  capable  of^  an  inde- 
pendence stiU  more  complete.  Each  citizen  will  always 
entertain  a  warmer  and  more  immediate  patriotic  feeling  ^ 
for  his  own  State  than  he  entertains  for  the  whole  Union. 
If  he  think  that  his  own  State  is  wronged  by  the  Union,  the 
idea  of  its  perfect  independence  is  one  which  may  easily 
occur.  And  if  the  idea  does  occur,  it  will  be  found  far 
more  easy  to  carry  out  into  practice  than  similar  schemes 
of  secession  could  be  under  any  other  form  of  Government. 
The  secession  of  an  English  county  or  of  a  French  depart- 
ment is  something  too  ludicrous  to  think  of  To  say 
nothing  of  the  inherent  absurdity  of  the  wish,  to  say 

I  2 
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•OHAP.  II.  nothing  of  the  certamty  of  the  rebellion  being  at  once 
crashed,  the  new  commonwealth  would  be  utterly  helpless. 
It  has  no  political  traditions  apart  from  the  whole  country, 
it  has  no  form  of  local  goyemment  which  it  can  at  once 
convert  into  a  sovereign  power.  But  the  American  State 
has  already  a  Governor  and  a  Legislature  on  exactly  the 
same  model  as  the  President  and  Congress  of  the  whole 
Union.  That  Governor  and  Legislature  already  possess  very 
large  political  powers;  in  the  older  States  they  are  actually 
institutions  of  more  ancient  date  than  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment itself  It  needs  no  great  stretch  of  imagination  to 
invest  with  greater  powers  a  Government  which  possesses 
such  large  powers  already,  and  for  the  State  to  enter 
alone  upon  the  general  stage  of  the  world,  to  commission 
Ambassadors  and  to  levy  armies  on  its  own  account  So 
to  do  is,  always  in  legal  theory,  sometimes  in  sober  his- 
toric truth,  only  to  fall  back  on  the  state  of  things  when 
as  yet  the  Sovereign  State  had  ceded  no  portion  of  its 
Easiness  of  powers  to  the  Federal  Union,  This  facility  of  Secession 
hasTgoS  is  what  is  meant  when  the  weakness  of  the  Federal  tie  is 
®^^®'  spoken  of     But  in  truth  it  may  be  doubted  whether  this 

very  weakness  may  not  bring  with  it  some  incidentid 
advantages.  At  any  rate  a  plausible  case  may  be  made 
out  in  favour  of  this  facility  of  Secession.  Rebellion  is 
sometimes  necessary,  and  Secession  is  certainly  the  mildest 
form  that  Rebellion  can  take.  For,  beyond  all  doubt, 
Secession  is,  legally  and  formally.  Rebellion.  The  Federal 
Union  is  essentially  a  perpetual  union ;  a  Federal  Con- 
stitution cannot,  any  more  than  any  other  constitution, 
contain  provisions  for  its  own  dissolution.  The  Federal 
power  is  entitled  to  full  obedience  within  its  own  sphere, 
and  the  refusal  of  that  obedience,  whether  by  States  or  by 
individuals,  is  essentially  an  act  of  Rebellion.  It  doe^ 
not  at  all  follow  that  such  rebellion  is  necessarily  either 
wrong  or  inexpedient;  but  it  does  follow  that  Secession 
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18  not  an  every-day  right  to  be  exercised  at  pleasure.     A  chap.  ii. 
seceding  State  may  be  fully  justified  in  seceding ;  but  to 
justify  its  secession  it  ought  to  be  provided  with  at  least 
as  good  a  case  as  the  original  States  had  for  their  seces- 
sion from  the  Crown  of  Great  Britain.    Granting  therefore 
that  separation  between  members  of  a  Federation  will  be 
sometimes  expedient,  surely  a  system  which  supplies  the 
means  of  a  peaceable  divorce  is  not  without  its  good 
side.     It  is,  on  every  ground,  fiur  easier  to  secede  from 
a  Federation  than  from   a   Consolidated   State.    Some  wby  it  is 
reasons  I  have  already  given.     In  the  case  of  a  King-  ^edefrom 
dom,  a  feeling  will  often  come  in  which,  unreasonable  a^edera- 

tion  than 

as  it  isw  is  none  the  less  powerful  for  being  unreasonable,  from  a 
In  many  men's  minds  loyalty  is  simply  a  blind  attach-  ^Tted 
ment  to  a  person  or  to  a  family,  not  a  rational  conviction  ^**^- 
of  the  duty  of  obedience  to  all  lawfrd  authority.    To 
such   minds   the   most    reasonable    rebellion   against   a 
King  will  seem  a  far  more  heinous  crime  than  the  most 
unreasonable  rebellion  against  a  Republic.     Again,  Eangs, 
whether  despotic  or  constitutional,  and  Consolidated  Re- 
publics too,  can  seldom  indeed  be  got  to  give  up  a  single 
inch  of  their  territories,  except  by  force.     The  supposed 
honour  and  the  supposed  interest  of  the  Monarch  requires 
that,  if  he  does  not  extend,  he  at  least  should  not  dimi^ 
nish,  the  boundaries  of  the  realm  which  he  has  inherited. 
And  nations  have  such  a  way  of  identifying  themselves 
with  their  Eangs  that  popular  feeling  will,  in  such  cases, 
run  for  a  long  time  in  the  same  current  with  royal  feeling. 
Every  wise  English  statesman  disliked  the  American  War ; 
but  to  George  the  Third  on  the  one  hand,  and  to  the  mass 
of  Englishmen  on  the  other,  the  honour  of  England  seemed 
to  require  the  recovery  of  the  revolted  colonies.     The 
experience  of  Federal  States  on  this  point  is  not  very 
extensive.     But  the  reason  of  the  case  would  lead  us  to 
expect  that  the  members  of  a  League  from  which  one 
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OHAP.  iL  or  more  members  have  seceded  would  be  less  anxious 
to  retain  them,  at  all  events  less  ready  to  make  great 
sacrifices  to  retain  them  by  force,  than  either  a  monarch 
or  his  subjects  will  be  to  recover  a  revolted  province. 
Proba-       Every  Englishman  thought  his  personal  honour  involved 
a  Federa-    in  the  reconqucst  of  Delhi ;  it  does  not  seem  so  directly 
be  less       ^  conccm  a  citizen  of  New  York  whether  South  Carolina 
^^oxiB     jg^  0J.  ig  not,  a  member  of  the  same  Federal  body  as  his 
kingdom    owu  State/    The  War  in  the  United  States  has  not  yet 
revolted     lasted  a  year  and  a  half' ;  it  has  hitherto  been  chequered 
members.    ^^^  victories  and  defeats  on  both  sides,  and,  after  all,  the 
real  difficulty  on  the  part  of  the  North  is  not  to  win 
battles  or  to  capture  towns,  but  to  occupy,  that  is^  to 
conquer  in  any  practical  sense,  the  whole  of  so  vast  a 
territory.*    It  still  remains  to  be  seen  whether  the  people 
of  the  Northern  States  will  be  ready  to  endure  so  pro- 
longed a  struggle   for  the  forcible    reduction  of  their 
revolted  brethren,  as  Spain  or  even  as  England  endured 
for  the  forcible  reduction  of  their  revolted  dependencies. 
It  is  dangerous  to  try  to  prophesy,  but  one  cannot  help 
^o"^*^         J        thinking  that  the  United  States   and  the  Confederate 
'  ^  "^  "^  *        States  will  have  exchanged  Ambassadors  before  the  year 

1941  or  even  before  the  year  1869/    Besides  the  physical 

difficulties  of  conquering  a  large  country,  besides  the 
difficulty  of  seeing  what  interest  the  conquerors  have 

1  Of  course  the  question  of  geographical  possibility  is  here  of  great 
importance.  If  Kentucky  or  Tennessee  had  seceded  all  by  itself,  without 
the  support  of  any  other  State,  the  thing  would  have  been  as  ridiculous  as 
a  secession  of  Northamptonshire,  and  the  nuisance  would  have  been 
abated  by  the  combined  forces  of  the  whole  Union.  But  the  secession  of 
Maine  or  of  Florida  would  not  have  so  clearly  touched  the  interests  of  other 
parts  of  the  Federation. 

«  July,  1862. 

•  This  is  forcibly  put  in  Mr.  Spence's  Seventh  Chapter. 

*  The  Dutch  War  of  Independence  began  in  1568  ;  the  Thirteen  Years' 
Truce  was  concluded  in  1609,  but  the  independence  of  the  United  Provinces 
was  not  formally  recognized  by  Spain  till  1648.  Our  own  American  War 
lasted  eight  years,  1776-88. 
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in  the  ccaiquest,  there  is  the  absurdity  of  the  process  of  ohap.  n. 
conquest  itself.    A  Federation,  though  legally  perpetual, 
is  something  which  is  in  its  own  nature  essentially  volun- 
tary: there  is  a  sort  of  inconsistency  in  retaming  members  Incon- 
against  their  wilL    What  is  to  be  done  with  them  when  string  to 
they  are  conquered  ?    They  can  hardly  be  made  subjects  J^J^w 
of  the  other  States ;  are  they  then  to  be  compelled  at  the  members. 
poiut  of  the  bayonet  to  recognize  their  conquerors  as 
brethren,  and  to  send,  under  the  penalties  of  treason,  ';:       \^  - 
unwilling  Senators  and  Bepresentatiyes  to  Washington?  ..    -'   ■ 

ISther  altematiye  is  utterly  repugnant  to  the  first  prin-  J 

ciples  of  a  Federal  Union.  Surely  the  remedy  is  worse 
than  the  disease.  The  revolted  State,  as  a  foreign  power, 
may  become  a  friendly  neighbour ;  as  an  unwilling  Con- 
federate, it  will  simply  be  a  source  of  internal  dissension 
and  confosion*  A  State  will  hardly  think  of  Secession  as 
long  as  it  is  its  manifest  interest  to  remain  in  the  Union. 
When  it  ceases  to  be  its  manifest  interest  to  remam,  there 
may  at  least  be  grave  doubts  as  to  either  the  justice  or  the 
expediency  of  retaioing  it  by  force.  The  Achaian  League 
was  weakened,  indeed  we  may  say  that  it  finally  perished, 
by  nothing  so  much  as  by  the  attempt  to  retain  members 
in  the  Confederation  against  their  wilL 

The  truth  is  that  the  disruption  of  the  United  States  \ 
has  been  mainly  owing  to  their  unparalleled  prosperity.  1 
In  that  boundless  continent,  with  no  neighbour  at  once  I 
able  and  willing  to  contend  with  them  on  equal  terms,  I 
Secession  has  been  possible.    No  despot  stands  at  either  i 
end  of  the  Union  ready  to  swallow  up  each  seceding   i 
State  as  soon  as  it  loses  the  protection  of  its  neighbours.    \ 
Federalism  cannot  be  said  to  have  been  found  wanting,     | 
where  it  has  not  been  really  tried.    What  a  Federal 
union  really  can  do  when  it  is  tried  is  best  seen  by  another 
example.    From  America  let  us  turn  our  eyes  to  Switzer-  Example 
IwiA     The  territory  of  the  Swiss  Confederation  is,  both  land. 
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cuAP.  II.  in  a  military  and  a  political  point  of  view,  one  of  the 
most  important  in  Europe.     Lying  between  the  two  great 
despotisms  of  France  and  Austria,  it  is  above  all  things 
needful  that  it  should  be  held  by  a  free  and  an  united 
people.     But  disunion  seems  stamped  upon  the  soil  by 
the  veiy  hand  of  nature,  no  less  than  on  the  soil  of  Hellas 
itself.     Every  valley  seems  to  ask  for  its  own  separate 
commonwealth.    The  land,  small  as  it  is,  is  inhabited  by 
men  of  different  races,  different  languages,  different  re- 
ligions, different  stages  of  society.     Four  languages  are 
i^poken  within  the  narrow  compass  of  the  League.     Re- 
ligious and  political  dissensions  have  been  so  strong  as 
more  than  once  to  have  led  to  civil  war.     How  are  such 
a  people  to  be  kept  united  among  themselves,  so  as  to 
guard  their  mountains  and  valleys  against  all  invaders? 
Perfect      I  need  hardly  stop  to  show  that  the  citadel  of  Europe 
and  per-    could  not  be  safcly  entrusted  to  twenty-two  wholly  inde- 
solidA^on  pcJ^dent  Republics  or  to  twenty-two  wholly  independent 
alike ira-    prfnces.     But  would  consolidation  answer  the  purpose? 

possible.      '^ 

Shall  we  give  them  the  stereotyped  blessing  of  a  hereditary 
King,  a  responsible  Ministry,  an  elected  and  a  nominated 
House  of  Parliament?  Or  shall  we,  by  way  of  variety, 
give  them  some  neatly  planned  scheme  of  a  Republic  one 
and  indivisible  ?  Such  a  Kingdom,  such  a  Republic,  would 
but  present,  on  a  smaller  scale,  much  such  a  spectacle  as 
the  Empires  of  Austria  and  Turkey.  The  Burgundian  and 
the  Italian  provinces  would  rebel  against  a  dominant 
German  government,  and  would  fly  for  support  to  their 
neighbours  of  kindred  speech  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
Kingdom.  France  would  soon  become  to  Vaud  what 
Piedmont  has  been  to  the  Italian  provinces  of  Austria, 
what  Russia  has  been  to  the  Slavonic  provinces  of  Turkey. 
rpjjg  The  Federal  relation  has  solved  the  problem.     Under  the 

problem     Federal  system,  the  Catholic  and  the  Protestant,  the  aris- 

solved  by 

a  Federal   tocrat  and  the  democrat,  the  citizen  of  Bern  and  the 
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mountaineer  of  Uri, — the  Swabian  of  Zurich,  the  Lom-  chap.  ii. 
bard  of  Ticino,  the  Burgundian  of  Geneva,  the  speakers  Constitu- 
of  the  unknown  tongues  of  the  Rhsetian  valleys — ^all  can 
meet  side  by  side  as  free  and  equal  Confederates.  They 
can  retain  their  local  independence,  their  local  diversities^ 
nay,  if  they  will,  their  local  jealousies  and  hatreds,  and  yet 
they  can  stand  forth,  in  all  external  matters,  as  one  united 
nation,  all  of  whose  members  are  at  once  ready  to  man  their 
mountain  rampart  the  moment  that  the  slightest  foreign 
aggression  is  committed  on  any  one  of  their  brethren. 
The  Federal  system,  in  shorty  has  here,  out  of  the  most 
discordant  ethnological,  political,  and  religious  elements, 
raised  up  an  artificial  nation,  full  of  as  true  and  heroic 
national  feeling  as  ever  animated  any  people  of  the  most 
unmixed  blood.  An  American  State  can  secede,  if  it 
pleases :  no  Swiss  Canton  will  ever  desert  the  protection 
of  its  brethren,  because  it  knows  that  Secession,  instead 
of  meaning  increased  independence,  would  mean  only 
immediate  annexation  by  the  nearest  despot.  If  any  one 
IB  tempted  to  draw  shaUow  inWces  against  Federalism 
in  general  from  mistaken  views  of  one  single  example,  he 
may  at  once  correct  his  error  by  looking  at  that  nearer 
Federation  which  has  weathered  so  many  internal  and 
external  storms.  No  part  of  my  task  will  be  more  de- 
lightful or  more  instructive  than  to  trace  the  history  of 
that  glorious  League,  from  the  day  when  the  Austrian  a.d.  1815. 
invader  first  felt  the  might  of  freedom  at  Morgarten  to 
the  day  when  a  baser  and  more  treacherous  despotism 
still,  in  defiance  of  plighted  faith  and  of  the  public  Law 
of  Europe,  planted  the  vultures  of  Paris  upon  the  neutral  a.d.  i860. 
shores  of  the  Lake  of  Geneva. 

I  have  thus  gone  through  the  comparison  which  I  de-  Recapitu- 
signed  between  the  two  opposite  poles  of  political  being, 
and  that  ingenious  and  nicely  balanced  system  which  is 
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CHAP.  II.  intermediate  between  the  two.  I  have  compared  the  small 
City-Commonwealth,  the  great  Monarchy  or  Consolidated 
Republic,  and  the  Federal  Union,  whether  of  single  Cities 
or  of  considerable  States.  I  haye  pointed  out  the  inhe- 
-  rent  adyantages  and  disadyantages  of  the  three  systems, 
and  the  circumstances  under  which  each  is  preferable  to 
the  others.  I  now  draw  near  to  my  main  subject,  to  show 
the  practical  working  of  the  Federal  principle  as  it  is 
exemplified  in  the  histoiy  of  the  Federal  Qoyemments  of 
the  Ancient^  the  Mediseyal,  and  the  Modem  world. 


CHAPTER  HL 


or  THX  AKPHIKTroinO  OOUKCIL. 


Befobe  entering  on  that  great  developement  of  the  Federal  ch^^*  i"- 
principle  which  marks  the  last  age  of  independent  Greece, 
it  will  be  well  to  speak  somewhat  more  briefly  of  certain 
less  perfect  approaches  to  a  Federal  system,  which  may  be 
seen  in  the  earlier  days  of  Grecian  histoiy,  and  of  which 
the  noble  work  of  Aratos  was  doubtless  in  a  great  measure 
a  conscious  improvement  And,  first  of  all,  it  will  be 
needfbl  to  say  a  few  words  as  to  an  error  which  is  now 
pretty  well  exploded,  but  which  was  of  early  date  and 
which  once  had  a  wide  currency.  Many  philosophical 
speculators  on  government  have  been  led  into  great 
mistakes  by  the  idea  that  Greece  itself  as  a  whole,  and 
not  merely  particular  Grecian  states,  ought  to  be  ranked 
as  an  instance  of  Federal  union.    . 


The  body  which  has  been  often  mistaken  for  a  Federal  The  Am- 
Coundl  of  Greece  is  the  &mous  Coimcil  of  the  Amphi-  ^ouncS^^ 
ktyons  at  Delphi  Probably  no  one  capable  of  writing  upon  y^gj^® 
the  subject  can  have  been  so  wholly  ignorant  of  the  whole  Govem- 
bearing  of  Grecian  history  as  to  take  the  Amphiktyonic 
League  for  a  perfect  Federal  union  after  the  Achaian  or 
American  pattern.    But  it  is  easy  to  understand  how 
such  a  body  as  the  Amphiktyons  may  have  been  mis- 
taken for  a  Federal  Diet  of  the  looser  kind.     It  is  certain 
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CHAP.  III.  that  Dionysios,*  pretty  clear  that  Strabo,*  not  unlikely 
that  Cicero,*  supposed  the  Amphiktyonic  Council  to  have 
been  invested  with  far  more  extensive  powers  than  it  ever 
possessed,  at  all  events  during  the  best  days  of  Greece. 

Origm  of  The  error  on  their  part  was  natural :  the  later  history  of 
independent  Greece  was  conspicuously  a  history  of  Fede- 
ralism ;  and  it  was  easy  to  carry  back  the  political  ideas  of 
the  times  with  which  they  were  most  familiar  into  days  in 
which  those  ideas  were  most  certainly  unknown.  And 
indeed  there  seems  some  reason  to  believe  that  the 
Amphiktyonic  body  had,  in  the  age.  of  Strabo,  really  put 
on  something  more  like  the  outward  shape  of  a  true 
Federal  body  than  it  had  ever  worn  in  the  age  of 
DSmosthen^.  From  the  later  Greek  and  Latin  writers 
the  error  naturally  spread  to  modem  scholars.  In  days 
when  all  **  the  classics"  were  held  to  be  of  equal  value  and 
authority,  and  when  it  was  hardly  yet  discerned  that  all 
"the  classics"  were  not  contemporary  with  each  other, 
men  did  not  see  how  little  the  descriptions  of  Strabo  and 
Pausanias,  even  though  backed  by  an  incidental  allusion 
of  Cicero,  were  really  worth,  when  weighed  against  the 
emphatic  silence  of  Thucydides,  Aristotle,  and  Poly- 
bios.    And  in  truth  modem  scholars,  writing  under  the 

^  iv.  25.  He  goes  on,  in  hia  nsnal  style,  to  say  how  Servins  Tnllins 
founded  the  Latin  League  in  imitation  of  the  Amphiktyons.  Kow  the 
Latin  League,  though  probably  not  a  perfect  Federal  Government,  has  a 
fair  right  to  be  classed  among  close  approaches  to  the  Federal  idea. 

'  ix.  3  (vol.  ii.  p.  278).  Strabo  s{)eaks  of  the  League  as  consisting  of 
ir6K€is,  Pausanias,  (x.  8,  2)  more  accurately  of  y4rn.  Strabo's  expressions, 
ir€p\  r£y  koivqov  pov\€v<r6fi€yotf  and  BUas  S<rcu  WXccri  irpds  iroAcis  cur/,  go 
far  beyond  the  facts  of  the  case. 

'  The  often  quoted  expression  of  Cicero,  "  Amphictyones,  id  est,  com- 
mune GrseciflB  Concilium  " — an  expression,  by  the  way,  which  in  a  certain 
sense,  is  quite  defensible — is  a  mere  obUer  didum  (De  Inv.  Rhet.  ii.  28), 
and  may  or  may  not  express  Cicero's  deliberate  judgement.  From  Cicero's 
words,  Raleigh  doubtless  got  his  phrase,  "the  Council  of  the  Amphyctionea, 
or  the  General  Estates  of  Greece."  Hist,  of  the  World,  Part  L  Book  4, 
Cap.  i.  §  4. 
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influence  of  political  and  historical  theories,  have  often  chap.  m. 
pressed  the  words  of  Strabo,  Pausanias,  and  Cicero,  far 
beyond  anything  that  Strabo,  Pausanias^  or  Cicero  ever 
meant  The  writers  of  the  last  centuiy  seem  to  have 
looked  upon  the  Amphiktyonic  League  as  a  real  political 
union  of  the  Greek  nation,  and  they  sometimes  highly 
extol  the  political  wisdom  of  the  authors  of  so  wise  a 
system.^  In  a  like  spirit,  the  accidental  and  fluctuating 
supremacy  of  a  single  Bretwalda  over  the  several  Old- 
English  kingdoms  was,  by  writers  of  the  same  age.  often 
supposed  to  be  the  deliberate  result  of  calculations  no  less 
&r-searching  than  those  which  are  attributed  to  Amphi- 
ktydn  the  son  of  Deukalion.'    The  true  nature  of  the  ^PJ?^^,'^ 

of  Modem 

Amphiktyonic  League  was,  as  far  as  I  know,  first  clearly  Writers. 
set  forth  by  Sainte  Croix,  in  his,  for  the  time,  really 
valuable  work  on  old  Greek  FederalisuL*  The  work  of 
Uttmann  on  the  Amphiktyonic  League^  is  somewhat 
retrograde  after  that  of  Sainte  Croix.  It  is  needless  to 
say  that  in  the  works  of  our  own  great  coimtiymen,  in  the 
histories  of  Thirlwall  and  of  Grote,  no  traces  of  the  error 
can  be  discerned.  The  old  notions  as  to  the  nature  of  the 
Amphiktyonic  Council  and  the  relations  of  the  Greek  states 
to  one  another  may  now  be  set  down  as  an  exploded 
mistake,^  a  mistake  arising  partly  from  ignorance  of  the 

1  Compare  the  first  two  Chapters  of  Montesqnieu,  Esprit  des  Loix, 
Book  ix.  He  mentions  the  Amphiktyons  but  once,  but  he  clearly  has 
them  in  his  mind  throughout  On  the  other  hand  see  the  strictures  on  the 
supposed  constitution  of  the  League  in  the  "Federalist,"  No.  xviii  p.  91. 

'  Bapin  (Hist  d'Ang.  i  189)  gravely  discusses  the  Bretwaldadom  at 
some  length,  and  compares  the  Bretwalda  to  the  Dutch  Stadtholder. 

'  Des  Anciens  Gouvememens  F^d^ratife.     Paris,  an  vii. 

*  Ueber  den  Bund  der  Amphiktyonen.     Berlin,  1812. 

•  No  scholar  of  recent  times  has  attempted  to  revive  it,  except  Colonel 
More,  in  a  pamphlet  (National  Criticism  in  1858,  p.  22)  which  that  dis- 
tinguished scholar  probably  regretted  before  he  died.  It  is  no  disrespect 
to  Colonel  Mure,  whose  studies,  most  valuable  in  their  own  line,  did  not 
lie  in  a  strictly  historical  direction,  to  say  that  he  clearly  had  no  idea  what 
a  Federal  Government  really  is.     Some  of  the  particular  arguments  are 
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CHAP.  lu.  true  nature  of  Federal  Qoyemment^  partly  from  inability 
to  distinguish  between  the  different  degrees  of  authority  to 
be  allowed  to  different  Qreek  and  Latin  writers. 


The 

Council  a 
Religious, 
not  a 
Political 
Body. 


The  Amphiktyonic  Council  then,  there  can  be  no  doubt, 
was  in  no  wise  an  instance  of  Federal  Goyemment,  eyen 
in  the  yery  laxest  sense  of  the  word.  It  was  not  a  political, 
but  a  religious  body.  If  it  had  any  claim  to  the  title  of  a 
General  Council  *  of  Greece,  it  was  wholly  in  the  sense  in 
which  we  speak  of  General  Councils  in  Modem  Europe. 


very  weak,  and  tlie  Colonel  does  not  seem  to  have  seen  how  far  the  silence 
of  Thucydid^  outweighs  the  speech  of  a  thousand  Plutarchs  or  Dionysii. 
He  refers  us  to  the  description  of  the  Amphiktyons  by  Tacitus  (Ann.  iv.  14) 
as  ''quis  prsecipuum  fuit  rerum  omnium  judicium,  qu&  tempestate  Grseci, 
conditis  per  Asiam  urbibus,  ore  maris  potiebantur."  Undoubtedly  Tacitus, 
as  Colonel  Mure  says,  is  ''an  author  not  accustomed  to  speak  at  random," 
but  his  obiter  dictum  ib  really  not  decisive  as  to  the  mythical  ages  of 
Greece.     Colonel  Mure  goes  on  to  say  that  the  Amphiktyons  erased  the 
boastful  inscription  of  Pausanias.     This  is  on  the  authority  of  an  oration 
attributed  to  D6mosthen^  but  generally  looked  on  as  spurious  (c  Keeer. 
§  128),  while  ThucydidSs  (L  182)  makes  the  erasure  the  act  of  the  Lacc- 
dsemonians  themselves.     That  Themistokl^  (Plut.  Them.  20)  opposed  the 
proposal  to  deprive  the  medizing  Greeks  of  their  Amphiktyonic  firanchiBe, 
is  very  probable,  but  it  does  not  go  the  least  way  towards  showing  that  the 
Amphiktyons  were,  in  any  sense,  a  Federal  Government. 

1  iEschin^  (Etes.  §  58)  has  the  expressions  koipoO  <rwtlipiov  rwy  'EXAi(iwr 
and  afterwards  *E\Xfi¥iKov  trvv^Hplov,  The  latter  phrase,  as  it  stands  in  the 
context,  referring  to  Philip's  admission  to  the  Amphiktyonic  body,  cer- 
tainly proves  nothing.  Nor  does  the  former,  which  is  quoted  by  Tittmann, 
(p.  62)  prove  very  much.  Tittmann  also  quotes  the  Amphiktyonic  decree 
in  Demosthenes  (De  Cor.  §  198)  where  the  Amphiktyons  call  themselves 
r6  Koiybp  r£v  *EW-iv»y  ffvviZptov,  Of  these  expressions  one  comes  from 
.£schines,  who  is  well  disposed  to  magnify  Amphiktyonic  rights,  and  whose 
language  is  never  imitated  by  Demosthenes,  who  so  profeinely  talks  of  if  iv 
AtKpois  ffKid.  The  other  comes  from  the  Amphiktyons  themselves,  who 
certainly  never  had  more  occasion  to  magnify  their  office,  than  in  the 
decree  by  which  they  invited  Philip  into  Greece.  Yet  even  they  directly 
afterwards  qualify  the  strong  expression  by  the  words  ot  ''EWrivts  ol  ficr^ 
XoyT€s  rod  avv€Bplov  rSv  *Afi/^ucrv6ycop,  All  those  expressions,  like  those 
of  Herodotus  to  be  presently  quoted,  hardly  amount  to  more  than  the 
name  'EAAi^yord^cu,  as  applied  to  certain  officers,  not  of  a  Hellenic  Fedent- 
tion,  but  of  the  Athenian  Confederacy. 
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The   Amphiktyonic  Council    represented  Greece  as  an  ohap.  m. 
Ecclesiastical  Synod  represented  Western  Christendom, 
not  as  a  Swiss  Diet  or  an  American  Congress  represents 
the  Federation  of  which  it  is  the  common  l^islatore. 
Its  primary  business  was  to  regulate  the  concerns  of  the  The 
temple  of   Apollo  at  Delphi    And   the  Amphiktyonic  AmpH- 
Coundl  which  met  at  Delphi  and  at  Thermopyte  was  in  oj[y  oL  of 
truth  only  the  most  famous  of  seyeral  bodies  of  the  same  seyeraL 
kind.    An  Amphiktyonic,  or,  more  correctiy,  an  Amphi- 
ktionic,^  body  was  an  Assembly  of  the  tribes  who  dv}elt 
around  any  famous  temple  gathered  together  to  manage 
the  affidrs  of  that  temple.  There  were  other  Amphiktyonic 
Assemblies  in  Greece,  amongst  which  that  of  the  isle  of 
Kalaureia^'  off  the  coast  of  Argolis,  was  a  body  of  some 
celebrity.    The  Amphiktyons  of  Delphi  obtained  greater 
importance  than  any  other  Amphiktyons  only  because  of 
the  greater  importance  of  the  Delphic  sanctuary,  and 
because  it  incidentally  happened  that  the  greater  part 
of  the  Greek  nation  had  some  kind  of  representation 
among  them.    But  that  body  could  not  be  looked  upon  as 
a  perfect  representation  of  the  Greek  nation  which,  to 
postpone  other  objections  to  its  constitution,  found  no 
place  for  so  large  a  fraction  of  the  Hellenic  body  as  the 
Arkadians.    Still  the  Amphiktyons  of  Delphi  undoubtedly 
came  nearer  than  any  other  existing  body  to  the  character 
of  a  general  representation  of  all  Greece.    It  is  therefore  Incidental 
easy  to  understand  how  the  religious  functions  of  such  a  Functions 
body  might  incidentaUy  assume  a  political  character.  Thus  oouncU. 
the  old   Amphiktyonic   oath"  forbade  certain    extreme  ^ 

^  The  derivation  from  dfupucrioy^s,  qnoted  by  Paasanias  (z.  8,)  from 
Androtidn,  is  now  generally  received.  Indeed  the  spelling  AM^IKTIONE^ 
occurs  on  the  Amphiktyonic  coinage  at  Delphi 

"  Strabo,  lib.  viiL  c.  6  (voL  ii.  p.  208).  '^Hy  W  koI  'Aft^ucrvovla  tis  xtpl 
rd  Up6p  roDro,  4«T2k  irdK^up,  eU  furuxoy  t^»  Owrlat,  K.r.K.  This  gives  the 
original  idea  of  an  Amphiktyony. 

»  ^ach.  Fals.  Leg.  §  121. 
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CHAP.  III.  measures  of  hostility  against  any  city  sharing  in  the  com- 
mon Amphiktyonic  worship.     Here  we  get  on  that  mixed 
ground  between  spiritual  and  temporal  things  on  which 
Ecclesiastical  Councils  haye  often  appeared  with  more 
honour  to  themselves  than  in  matters  more  strictly  within 
their  own  competence.     The  Amphiktyonic  Coimcil  for- 
bade any  Amphiktyonic  city  to  be  razed  or  its  water  to  be 
cut  off,  with  as  good  an  intention,  and  with  about  as  much 
effect,  as  Christian  Synods  instituted  the  Truce  of  God, 
and  forbade  tournaments  ^  and  the  use  of  the  cross-bow. 
But,  more  than  this,  the  Amphiktyonic  Council  was  the 
only  deliberatiye  body  in  which  members  from  most  parts 
^      of  Greece  habitually  met  together.     On  the  few  occasions 
^       when  it  was  needed  that  Greece  should  speak  with  a 
common  Toice,  the  Amphiktyonic  Coimcil  was  the  natural, 
indeed  the  only  possible,  mouth-piece  of  the  nation.    Once 
or  twice  then,  in  the  course  of  Grecian  history,  we  do  find 
the  Amphiktyonic  body  acting  with  real  dignity  in  the 
Instances    name  of  United  Greece.     We  naturally  find  this  more 
phiktyonic  distinctly  the  case  immediately  after  the  repulse  of  the 
action.       Persians,  when  a  conmion  Greek  national  feeling  existed 
for  the  moment  in  greater  strength  than  either  before  or 
afterwards.     Then  it  was  that  the  Amphiktyonic  Council, 
evidently  acting  in  the  name  of  all  Greece,  set  a  price 
B.C.  479.     upon  the    head  of   the  Greek  who  had  betrayed  the 
defenders  of  Thermopylae  to  the  Barbarians.'    But,  in 
setting  a  price  on  the  head  of  Ephialt^,  the  Amphiktyonic 
Council,  as  head  of  Greece,  hardly  did  more  than  was  done 
by  the  Athenian  Assembly,  if  not  as  the  head  of  Greece, 
yet  as  its  worthiest  representative,  when  it  proscribed 

^  As  at  the  Second  Lateran  Council.  See  Roger  of  Wendover,  ii.  400, 
Eng.  Hist.  Ed. 

'  Herod,  vii.  214  (so  213).  Oi  r&v  ^IX^vrnv  TlvXMySpoi  ivtici/ipv^w. 
Professor  Rawlinson,  in  his  Translation  of  Herodotus,  strangely  strengthens 
the  words  of  the  historian  into  "the  deputies  of  the  Greeks,  tho 
Pylagone. " 
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ArthmioB  of  Zeleia  for    bringing  barbaric  bribes   into  chap.  m. 
Hellaa^    SometimeB  again  we  find,  naturally  enough,  this  Amphik- 
great  religious  Synod,  like  religious  Synoda  in  later  times,  6^^^e8. 
preaching  Crusades  against  ungodly  and  sacrilegious  cities, 
against  violators  of  the  holy  ground  or  of  the  peaceful 
worshippers  of  Apollo.    And,  whatever  we  may  think  of 
the  pious  zeal  of   iEschinSs  against   the    Lokrians    of  B.a  HO. 
Amphissa,'  we  may  at  least  fairly  believe  that  the  first 
Sacred  War  under  Sol6n"  was  a  real  Crusade,  carried  on  b.o.  505. 
with  as  distinct  a  sense  of  religious  duty  as  ever  sent  forth 
Godfrey  or  Saint  Lewis  or  our  own  glorious  Edward.     At  The 
other  times  the  Amphiktyonic  Council,  just  like  other  becomes 
religious  Councils,  does  not  escape  the  danger  of  being  ^^Jticular^ 
peiTci  ted  to  purely  temporal  purposes.     Nothing  is  easier  Sates. 
than  to  see  that  the  Amphiktyonic  Council^  in  the  days  of 
Philip,  had  sunk  into  a  mere  political  tool  in  the  hands 
first  of  Thebes,  then  of  Macedonia.^    And  in  all  cases,  No  inhe- 
whether  the  sentences  of  the  Council  were  just  or  unjust,  in"ita°' 
whether  they  were  dictated  by  religious  faith  or  by  political  ^^^^^^^^ 

>  MbcYl  Etes.  §  259.    It  is  a  favourite  common-place  with  the  orators. 

4  Mach.  Ktes.  §  118,  et  seqq.    Thirlwall,  vi  80. 

a  Plat  SoL  11.  .£8ch.  Etes.  §  108.  In  later  times  (b.o.  281)  we  find 
a  Croaade  against  ^tolia  led  by  the  Spartan  Eing  Arens  (Jnstin,  xxiv.  1) 
on  the  same  ground  as  this  of  Soldn,  namely  the  sacrilegious  cultivation  of 
the  plain  of  Eirrha.  But  I  do  not  see  the  evidence  for  asserting,  as  is 
done  by  Droysen  (Hellenismtis,  L  645)  and  by  Mr.  P.  Smith  (Diet.  Biog. 
art  Areus)  that  this  was  in  consequence  of  a  formal  Amphiktyonic  decree. 
Cf.  Thirlwall,  viii.  53.  There  is  an  intermediate  Sacred  War  (b.o.  449. 
See  Thuc  i  112)  in  which  the  Amphiktyons  are  not  spoken  of  at  all. 

^  There  seems  however  no  ground  for  believing  that  the  Amphiktyons 
took  upon  themselves  to  elect  Alexander  as  chief  of  Greece  against  Persia. 
The  statement  of  Dioddros  to  that  effect  (xviL  4)  is,  I  suspect,  a  confusion, 
most  characteristic  of  Dioddros,  with  Philip's  appointment  as  chief  of  the 
Amphiktyonic  Crusades.  Both  Philip  and  Alexander  were  chosen,  so  far 
as  they  were  chosen  at  all,  by  the  Congress  of  the  Confederate  Greeks  at 
Cckrin^  (Arrian,  i.  1.  Diod.  tl  s.).  Dioddros  is  however  followed  by  Mr. 
Whiston  in  the  Dictionary  of  Antiquities,  p.  81,  and  even  by  Mr.  Grote 
(xii  15).  But  Droysen  seems  to  me  to  see  the  state  of  the  ease  much 
more  clearly.  *' Aber  so  diirftig  war  diess  einzige  Analogon  einer  verfas- 
songsmasidgen  Nationaleinigung  [the  Delphic  Amphiktyony]  dass  Philipp 
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CHAP.  III.  subBervtenoy,  the  Amphiktyonlo  body  had  no  constitutloBal 
means  at  its  command  for  carrying  them  into  execution. 
The  spiritual  tribunal  had  no  temporal  power;  culprits 
had  to  be  delivered  to  the  secular  arm,  and  the  secular 
arm  had  to  be  looked  for  wherever  it  might  be  found.  If 
no  pious  city  like  Thebes,  no  pious  prince  like  Philip, 
undertook  to  act  as  the  minister  and  chanq)ion  of  the 
Council,  an  Amphiktyonic  judgement  had  no  more  in- 
herent force  than  the  judgement  of  a  modem  Ecclesiastical 
Synod  Sparta^  the  most  devout  worshipper  of  ^oUo, 
took  no  heed  to  the  Amphiktyonic  fine  which  Theban 

B.C.  871.    influence  procured  as  the  punishment  of  the  treacherous 

B.O.  882.  seizure  of  the  E^admeia  by  Phoibidas.^  So  did  Philom^los 
and  his  successors  in  Phdkis  resist  both  anathemas  and 
armies,  till  the  clear  eye  and  strong  hand  of  Philip  saw 
and  grasped  his  opportunity  at  once  to  avenge  Apollo 
and  to  make  his  kingdom  Qreek  and  himself  the  leader  of 
Greece.     Otherwise  a  bull  from  Delphi  or  Thermopyte 

B.O.  857-  could  have  done  as  little  to  stay  the  march  of  Onomarchos 
as  bulls  from  the  Vatican,  unsupported  by  the  arm  of  the 
French  invader,  could  do  in  our  own  day  to  stay  the  march 
of  the  first  chosen  King  of  Italy. 

But  though  the  Amphiktyonic  Council  was  in  no  sense 
a  Federal  Qovemment,  its  importance  in  a  History  of 

Indirect     Federal  Government  is  of  a  high  order.     The  negative 

import- 

ance  of  the  bearings  of  the  existence  of  such  a  body  can  hardly  be 
^^^^       overrated.     Nothing  proves  so  completely  how  dear  to  the 

selbst  die  neue  Form  eines  Bundes  in  Korinth  veisucht  hatte,  die  Nation 
oder  die  nachsten  Kreise  derselhen  zu  einigen."  Hellenismns,  ii.  503. 
Droysen's  strong  Macedonian  bias  must  however  be  guarded  against,  just 
like  the  strong  anti-Macedonian  bias  of  Mr.  Grote. 

>  On  this  see  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Grote,  x.  275,  et  seqq.  It  marks  the 
progress  of  vagueness  and  misconception  that  Diodoros,  in  recording  the 
Theban  accusation  of  Sparta  (xvi.  23,  29),  merely  uses  the  words  h  *A^i- 
KTvovaSf  iu  *AfupiKTx/6a'i,  which  in  Justin  (viii.  1)  have  grown  into  **  com- 
mune Gneciue  concilium  " — ^the  phi'ase  of  Cicero  without  his  explanation. 
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Greek  mind  was  the  system  of  distinct  and  independent  chap.  m. 
cities ;  nodiing  shows  more  clearly  how  little  the  minds  of  in  the 
early  Greek  statesmen  turned  towards  a  Federal  Union  of  p^erSi-^ 
the  whole  or  of  any  large  portion  of  Greece;   nothing^™- 
therefore  shows  more  clearly  how  great  was  the  work 
which  was  accomplished  by  the  Greek  statesmen  of  a  later 
age.     If  the  thought  of  a  Federal  Union  of  Greece  had       •^ 
ever  occurred,  if  the  need  of  such  an  Union  had  ever 
be^i  felt,  the  Amphiktyonic  Council  afforded  materials 
out  of  which  it  might  readily  hare  been  developed.     As    > 
we  find  the  ancient  commonwealths  coming  to  the  yery 
edge  of  a  representatiye  system,   and  yet  ncTcr  really 
establishing  one,  so  we  here  find  Greece  coining  to  the  Close 
very  edge  of  a  Federal  system,  and  yet  never  crossing  oFthe^ 
the  Hmit     A  body  of  Greeks,  including  members  from  ^  FetfJrjj^  ^ 
nearly  all  parts  of  Greece,  habitually  met  to  debate  on  System. 
matters  interesting  to  the  whole  Greek  nation,   and  to 
put  forth  decrees  which,  within  their  proper  sphere,  the 
whole   Greek  nation  respected.      The  wonder   is    that, 
with  such  a  body  existing,  the  idea  of  a  Federal  Union 
never  presented  itself;    that  no   one   ever  thought  of 
investing  the  Amphiktyonic  body  with  much  more  ex- 
tensive powers  to  be  exercised  for  the  common  good  of 
Greece.     No  more  speaking  witness  can  be  found  to  the  Why  it 
k>ve  of  town-autonomy  inherent  in  the  Greek  mind  than  into  a  real 
tike  fact  that  no  such  developement  of  the  Amphiktyonic  ^^^^ 
body  was,  as  fiur  as  we  know,  ever  thought  of     Perhaps^ 
besides  the  love  of  town-autonomy,  the  constitution  of  the 
Council,  so  eminently  unfair  as  a  representation  of  his- 
torical Greece,  may  have  had  something  to  do  with  the 
kct  that  its  proper  functions  were  always  kept  within  such 
narrow  limits.     But  one  difficulty  which  modem  parallels 
may  perhaps  suggest  would  not  have  occurred  in  this 
hypothetical  transformation  of  the  Delphic  Amphiktyony 
into  a  real  Federal  Diet  of  Greece.     The  Amphiktyonic 
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CHAP.  III.  Council    uudoubtedly  answers    in  its   functions  to  the 

Ecclesiastical  Synods  of  modem  times  ;  but  to  have  made 

the  Amphiktyonic  Council    the  sovereign  Assembly  of 

Greece  would  have  been  quite  a  different  process  from 

investing  the  Convocation  of  Canterbury  with  the  inmie- 

j  diate  sovereignty  of  England  or  an  GGcumenical  Council 

of  the  Church  with  the  Federal  sovereignty  of  Europe. 

We  must  always  remember  that  in  the  ancient  world  the 

distinction  of  Clergy  and  Laity  did  not  exisi    There 

were  spiritual  offices  and  there  were  temporal  offices,  but 

The  there  was  no  distinct  spiritual  order  of  men.     The  Amphi- 

an  Rxde-   ktyous  werc  a  religious  body,  but  they  were  not  a  clerical 

dastic^    body.    The  Council,  after  the  manner  of  Greek  Councils, 

but  not  ft  ^  ^  ~^ 

Clerical  had  a  larger  Assembly  attached  to  it,  and  this  Assembly 
^'  was  of  the  most  popular,  not  to  say  the  most  tumultuous, 
kind,  consisting  indiscriminately  of  all  Greeks  who  might 
happen  to  be  at  Delphi  to  sacrifice  or  to  consult  the 
Oracle.^  But  even  the  members  of  the  Council  itself,  the 
Hieromn^mones  and  the  Pylagoroi,  possessed  no  perma- 
nent spiritual  character.  They  appeared  at  Delphi  and  at 
Pyte  as  the  servants  of  Apollo ;  elsewhere  they  appeared 
as  statesmen,  soldiers,  or  private  citizens.  They  were 
therefore  just  as  competent  or  incompetent  as  any  other 
body  of  Greeks  to  undertake  the  management  of  the 
general  affairs  of  Greece.  Their  immediate  functions  as 
Amphiktyons  were  not  secular  but  religious;  but  those 
occasional  functions  in  no  way  implied  that  their  holders 
were  personally  or  permanently  isolated  from  common 
temporal  affairs. 

Snecial  But  bcsidcs  the  general  indisposition  of  the  Greek  mind 

ODJectiona  ,  x        •  i?  i_»    j    iv  •  i 

to  the  to  permanent  umon  of  any  kind,  there  were  some  special 
*^*ent*o?a  ^^^^^  ^^7  ^^  Amphiktyonic  Council  was  never  developed 
Federal  into  a  Federal  Union.  It  is  true  that  deputies  from  most 
out  of  the  parts  of  Greece  were  in  the  habit  of  meeting  together  and 

^'""'^^^*-  ^  iEsch.  Ktes.  §  124. 
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of  cUscussing  questions,  often  perhaps  trifling  in  them-  chap.  hi. 
selves^  but  still  questions  in  which  the  whole  of  Greece 
was  interested.     Here  was  indeed  the  raw  material  for 
constructing  a  Federal  Union,  had  any  Greek  felt  the  want 
of  ona     But  the  constitution  of  the  Council  was  such  that^ 
before  it  could  haye  been  safely  invested  with  the  smallest 
poUtical  power,  the  most  sweepmg  of  Reform  Bills  would 
have  been  needed  for  its  reconstruction.     Its  composition 
was  of  a  kind  which  made  it  a  most  unfair  representation 
of  historical  Greece.     Historical  Greece  was,  above  all 
things,  a  system  of  Cities.     The  Amphiktyonic  Union  was  Its  cou- 
an  Union  not  of  Cities  but  of  Tribes.     This  alone,  asunsuitedto 
Mr.  Grote  remarks,*  shows  the  inmiense  antiquity  of  the  ^r^ce 
institution.     Any  League  which  had  arisen,  we  might 
almost  say  firom  the  time  of  Homer  onwards,  could  hardly 
fidl  to  have  been  a  League  of  Cities.     Any  institution 
which  had  arisen  since  the  time  of  the  Dorian  Migration 
could  hardly  fail  in  some  way  to  represent  the  results  of 
that  great  event.     But  though  the  list  of  members  of  the 
Council  is  given  with  some  slight  variations'  by  different 
authors,  all  agree  in  making  the  constituent  members  of 
the  Union  Tribes  and  not  Cities.     The  representatives  of 'a  Union 
the  Ionic  and  Doric  races  sat  and  voted  as  single  mem-  not  of   ^' 
bers,  side  by  side  with  the  representatives  of  petty  peoples  ^^^®^* 
like  the  Magn6sians  and  Phthi6tic  Achaians.     When  the 
Council  was  first  founded^  Dorians  and   lonians  were 
doubtless  mere  tribes  of  Northern  Greece,  of  no  more 
account  than  their  fellows,  and  the  prodigious  develope- 
ment  of  the  Doric  and  Ionic  races  in  after  times  made  no 
difference  in  its  constitution.     How  the  vote  of  each  race 

*  Hist  of  Greece,  vol.  ii.  p.  825,  7. 

>  The  seyeral  lists  are  discussed  at  some  length  by  Tittmann  (p.  Z5), 
whose  conclusions  are  followed  by  Mr.  Grote  (ii.  825).  They  differ  chiefly 
in  the  enumeration  of  the  insignificant  tribes  of  Northern  Greece.  The 
omission  by  Pansanias  of  the  Boeotians,  a  people  so  specially  mentioned 
by  .£echine8  (Fals.  Leg.  §  122)  must  be  an  error. 
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CHAP.  III. 


Unfair  dis- 
tribution 
of  the 
Votes. 


Analogy 
of  the 
Unre- 
formed 
Parlia- 
ment. 


was  determined  is  an  obscnre  point  of  Greek  archeeology  ^ 
wliich  hardly  bears  on  our  immediate  subject  What  is 
important  for  our  present  point  of  view  is  that  Sparta  and 
Athens,  as  such,  were  not  members  of  the  Amphiktyonic 
body.  They  were  simply  portions  respectively  of  the  Doric 
and  Ionic  aggregates,  and  they  had  legally  no  more  weight 
than  the  smallest  Doric  or  Ionic  city.'  The  wish  of  the 
whole  Doric  race,  the  wish  of  the  whole  lomc  race,  nay, 
the  oonunon  wish,  if  we  can  conceiye  such  a  thing,  of 
Sparta  and  Athens  and  thdr  respectiye  foUowings  of 
Allies,  might  be  at  any  moment  set  aside  by  the  vot^  of 
three  or  four  petty  tribes,  some  of  which  were  not  even 
independent  political  communities.  Perrfaaibians,  Magn^ 
sians,  Phthidtic  Achaians,  had  ceased  to  be  independent 
states  before  the  beginning  of  tiie  historical  days  of  Greece. 
They  had  sunk  into  mere  subjects  of  the  Thessalians,  and 
their  deputies  in  the  Council  must  have  voted  as  their 
Thessalian  masters  bade  them.  Viewed  as  a  political 
representation  of  historic  Greece,  the  Amphiktyonic 
Council  was  something  even  more  anomalous  than  was  the 
British  Parliament  in  its  unreformed  state,  when  viewed 
as  a  representation  of  the  British  people.  The  presence 
of  Gatton  and  Old  Sarum,  the  absence  of  Manchester  and 
Birmingham,  the  two  votes  of  Liverpool  and  the  four  votes 
of  East  and  West  Looe,  all  had  their  perfect  precedents 
in  the  constitution  of  the  venerable  body  which  met  at 
Delphi  and  Thermopylae.  Or  rather  the  defects  of  the 
Amphiktyonic  system  must  have  been  practically  by  far 
the  greater  of  the  two.  English  rotten  boroughs  have  at 
least  often  been  the  means  of  introducing  into  Parliament 

^  Of.  Grote,  u.  s.  Strabo  (ix.  8,  voL  ii.  p.  279,  Tauchnitz)  says  that 
Akrisios  settled  the  vote  of  each  city,  ^^n^y  ^Kdarp  SoOvot,  ry  fjihf  Koff 
airiiv,  rf  B^  fi^  ir4p€tt,  fj  jucrck  ir\ft6iwy.  We  shall  presently  come  to 
reasons  for  thinking  that  this  system  of  Contributory  Boroughs  belonged 
only  to  the  latest  form  of  the  institution. 

«  iEsch.  Fals.  Leg.  §  122. 


/ 
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some  of  its  most  distinguished  members,  but  it  could  only  chap.  m. 
haye  been  the  deputies  of  these  little  insignificant  tribes 
who  gained  for  the  whole  body  the  contemptuous  descrip- 
tion given  of  it  by  Demosthenes.  ^  But  in  a  purely  religious 
Assembly  these  incongruities  were  probably  not  found  so 
intolerable  as  they  assuredly  would  have  been  found  in  an 
Asaembfy  exercising  real  political  power.  The  very  ano*  Incon- 
malies  were  consecrated  by  the  traditional  reverence  of  W  felt  in 
centuries.  The  very  pomts  in  the  coi»titution  of  the  b^y^'''** 
Council  which  made  it  so  unfit  for  pditical  action,  made 
it  only  more  venerable  when  looked  at  as  a  holy  represen- 
tative of  past  ages.  What  if  certain  tribes  had  sunk  from 
independence  to  bondage?  Statesmen  might  indeed,  in 
their  earthly  policy,  r^ard  such  merely  political  changes, 
but  misfortune,  without  guilty  could  not  d^rade  any 
feuthful  worshipper  of  Apollo  in  the  presence  of  his  patron 
God  The  seal  and  piety  of  Athens  and  Sparta  were  not 
more  fervent^  doubtiess  they  were  far  less  fervent,  than 
Ute  zeal  and  piety  of  the  littie  communities  around  the 
Temple,  whose  whole  importance  was  derived  from  their 
diare  in  its  management  The  God  of  Delphi  was  no 
respecter  of  persons ;  he  looked  witii  equal  favour  on  the 
devotion  of  the  weakest  and  of  the  most  powerful  wor- 
shipper. A  change  in  the  constitution  of  the  Council 
would  probably  have  been  looked  upon  by  the  mass 
of  Greeks  as  a  heinous  sacrilege.  But,  while  such  a 
constitution  existed,  the  Council  was  unfit  for  political 
pow&Ty  and,  whenever  it  did  meddle  with  political  matters, 


1  Dem.  Cor.  §  190.  *Ay9ptiirovs  dirc/povf  \6ywy  koI  rd  fiiXKoy  oi)  wpoop^t- 
pUvovSy  ro^s  Upopwi^ floras.  Or  are  we  to  infer  that  the  Hieromn^onefl 
were  an  inferior  body  to  the  Pylagoroi  ?  As  .^schin^s  was  one  of  the 
latter,  we  may  infer  that  the  greater  members  of  the  Amphiktyony  sent 
deputies,  in  that  capacity  at  least,  who  would  not  deserve  the  description. 
But  in  any  case,  the  majority  of  both  orders  would  come  from  the  petty 
tribes,  and  would  doubtless  be  what  Demosthcn^  dcscnbes. 
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CHAP  III.  its  interferenoe  was  inyaiiably  mischieyoas.     Any  power 

which  could  command  the  Totes  of  the  little  tribes  about 

Mount  Oita  could  procure  whatever  decisions  it  chose  in 

the  Amphiktyonic   body.      Philip,   the  common  foe   of 

Greece,  was  welcomed  by  the  Amphiktyons  as  a  deliverer, 

B.C.  852.     a  true  servant  of  Apollo,  a  pious  Crusader  against  the 

Ami>hik-    Usurping  and  sacrilegious  Phdkian.     It  is  not  improbable 

c^hM^pion-  ^***  many  of  the  smaller  Greek  cities  may  really  have 

^jg.^^       shared,  firom  shortsighted  political  motives,  in  this  ill-timed 

goodwill  to  the  Macedonian.     But  this  only  shows  the 

more  clearly  the  utter  unfitness  of  the  Council  to  act  in 

any  way  as  a  political  mouth-piece  of  Greece.     When 

Demosthenes  had  united  Thebes  and  Athens  in  one  common 

cause,  the  union  of  those  two  great  cities  did  not  conmiand 

a  single  integral  vote  in  the  Amphiktyonic  Council 

It  is  certainly  very  remarkable  that,  long  after  the 
Council  had  ceased  to  be  of  any  importance  whatever, 
many  of  the  defects  in  its  constitution  should  have  been 
reformed.  Pausanias'  describes  the  Council  as  it  stood  in 
his  time,  when,  under  the  Roman  dominion,  the  debates 
of  the  Amphiktyons  must  have  been  of  considerably  less 
moment  than  the  debates  of  an  English  Convocation. 
RefomiB  Some  at  least  of  the  changes  which  he  mentions  he  attri* 
Aagnstus.  butes  to  the  legislative  mind  of  Augustus  Csesar.  The 
AD  i4~  Council,  in  this  its  later  form,  became  at  last,  in  a  great 
degree,  a  representation  of  Cities,  when  Greece  had  no 
more  independent  Cities  to  represent  An  attempt  too  was 
made,  after  the  happy  precedent  set  by  the  wise  confede- 
ration of  Lykia^"  to  do  what  in  modem  political  language 
is  called  apportioning  members  to  populatioa  In  the  old 
state  of  things  the  Dolopians,  Magn^sians,  Ainians,  and 
Phthidtic  Achaians  had  formed  a  large  proportion  of  the 

*  Edinbniigh  Review,  vol.  cv.  p.  819  (April,  1857).  *  x.  S,  5, 

3  The  Lykian  League  will  be  described  iu  the  next  diapter. 
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CounciL     Now  they  lost  their  separate  Amphiktyonic  chap.  m. 
bemg ;   the  Dolopians  indeed  had  ceased  to  exist  alto- 
gether;^ the  other  tribes  were  made  what  we  may  call 
CantribtUorp  Boroughs  to  Thessaly.     The  votes  thus 
saved  were  divided  among  several  new  and  several  restored 
members.     The  Phdkians  had,  at  the  end  of  the  Sacred  b.c.  846. 
War,  lost  their  Amphiktyonic  votes,  which  were  transferred 
to  Macedonia,  as  the  due  reward  of  Philip's  Crusade  in 
the  cause  of  ApoUo.     In  the  new  constitution  Augustus 
found  room  both  for  Phdkians  and  Macedonians,  as  well 
as  for  the  inhabitants  of  his  own  new  city  of  Nikopolis. 
Delphi,  Athens,  Euboia,  now  appear  as  substantive  mem-  New  ar- 
bers.    The  two  Lokrian  votes  were  divided  between  the  two  of  votes 
divisions  of  the  Lokrian  nation.    The  Dorian  votes,  in  like  councU. 
sort,  were  divided  between  the  original  Dorians  of  the 
North  and  the  Dorians  of  Peloponn^sos,  that  is  to  say 
those  of  Corinth,  Siky6n,  Argos,  and  Megara ;  for  Sparta, 
which  shared  in  the  exclusion  of  Phdkis,  does  not  seem  to 
have  shared  in  its  restoratioa   The  whole  number  of  votes 
was  raised  to  thirty,  and,  instead  of  each  constituency,  as 
before,  possessing  two  votes,  the  votes  were  now  distri- 
buted among  the  members  of  the  League  in  tarious 
proportions  ranging  from  one  to  six.'    Three  of  the  mem- 

1  Pans.  XL  8.    Od  yAp  frt  ^p  AoxAirmy  yivos, 
*  The  whole  scheme  is  as  follows  : — 

Nikopolis 6  votes. 

Macedonia 6    — 

Thessaly  (with  Malians,  Ainians,  Magnesians, 

and  Fhthidtic  Achaians 6    — 

Bceotia 2    — 

Ph6ki8 2    — 

Delphi 2    — 

Northern  Ddris 

Ozolian  Lokrians 

EpiknSmidian  Lokrians 

Euboia 

Aigos,  Sikydn,  Corinth,  and  Megara     .     .    . 

Athens 

80 
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cuAP.  III.  bers,  Nikopolis,  Athens,  and  Delphi,  ^^^  single  cities, 
and  these,  it  is  expressly  said,^  sent  representatiyes  to 
every  meeting.  The  other  constituencies  were  still  not 
cities  but  races ;  their  Amphiktyonic  representatives  were 
to  be  chosen  by  the  several  cities  of  the  race  in  turn.  Thus 
the  vote  of  the  Peloponnesian  Dorians  would  be  given  in 
Buooessrve  years  by  a  Corinthian,  a  Sikydnian,  a  Megarian, 
and  an  Argive,'  while  every  meeting  contained  one  member 
for  Athens,  two  for  Delphi,  and  six  for  Nikopolis.  Most 
of  the  cities  in  short  were  in  the  same  position  as  the 
counties  of  Nairn  and  Cromarty  before  the  Reform  Bil), 
when  they  sent  a  member  between  them  who  was  elected 
in  alternate  Parliaments  by  Nairn  and  by  Cromarty.  This 
account  of  Pausanias  is  well  worth  studying,  as  setting 
before  us  a  very  curious  piece  of  amateur  constitution- 
making.  Had  the  Amphiktyonic  body  in  the  days  of 
Augustus  still  retained  any  practical  functions  to  discharge, 
its  constitution,  as  settled  by  the  Imperial  reformer,  would 
seem  to  be  by  no  means  unhappily  put  together.  The  Council 
was  not  indeed  a  representation  of  the  whcde  of  Greece^ 
but  neither  had  it  ever  been  so  in  earlier  times.  It  still 
gave  an  undue  advantage  to  the  'North  over  the  Soutii ; 
but  something  might  be  said  for  this  in  the  case  of  a 

1  Pans.  U.S.  Al  fxkp  8^  ir6\€i$  ^ABrjyai  koI  AO«poi  koI  i)  Nuc<^iroXif,  aSriu 
fi^v  iarocrriXXovin  awt^pviaovras  is  dful^ucTvoyicaf  wSuratf'  dir6  84  i$¥wy  rSw 
KaTtt\€yfi4p»v  iKdffry  ir6K%i  d^d  lUpos  is  'A/i^ticTi$Qm$  ical  ip  XP^v  irtpi£9^ 
<ruvT€X€iy  icrruf, 

*  It  woidd  seem  that  disputes  sometimes  arose  among  the  contributory 
cities  about  their  Amphiktyonic  rights.  At  least  in  an  inscription  in 
Boeckh's  Collection,  No.  1121  (vol.  i.  p.  578),  a  certain  Archenoos  of 
Argos  is  praised  for  having,  among  his  other  good  deeds,  recovered  the 
Amphiktyonic  rights  of  his  native  city— /i^r^  rh  h^aff^frai  a^r^  t6  9Ucuow 
rris  'AfiKpiKTvoptias  ry  warpl9i.  Another  inscription  (1124)  commemorates 
an  Argeian  Amphiktyon  named  Titus  Statilius  Timokrat§8,  the  son  of 
Lamprios— ft  curious  illustration  of  **  Greece  under  the  Romans ;"  Titua 
being  doubtless  an  Argeian  who  had  obtained  Roman  citizenship.  Another 
hybrid  of  the  same  sort,  Cains  Curtius  Proklos,  is  commemorated,  in  another 
inscription  (No.  1058,  vol.  i.  p.  669)  as  a  Megarian  Amphiktyon. 
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confedeiacy  founded  to  manage  the  concerns  of  a  Noitiiem  chap.  m. 
temple.  We  must  also  remember  bow  completely  Atbens 
and  Sparta  bad  fallen  from  the  position  which  they  held  in 
the  days  with  which  most  of  us  are  abnost  exclusively 
£Bjniliar.  The  weakest  points  of  the  Augustan  charter  are 
the  enormous  number  of  votes  given  to  the  new  city  of 
Nikopcdis  and  the  very  scanty  amount  of  representatives 
allowed  to  tbe  Dorians  of  Peloponnd0o&  Still,  after  all 
idlowanoes,  the  new  constitution  of  the  Council  was  cer- 
tainly a  great  improvement  upon  the  old  one.  But 
possibly  it  was  only  because  of  the  utter  nullity  of  the 
Amphikty onic  body  that  any  such  constitution  was  bestowed 
upon  it  The  founder  of  the  Empire  could  well  allow  so 
harmless  a  safety-valve  to  carry  off  the  last  feeble  ebulli- 
tions of  Hellenic  freedcmi.  While  the  finn  grasp  of  Boman 
Governors  was  pressed  tight  upon  the  provinces  of  Mace- 
donia and  Achaia^  their  inhabitants  might  safely  be 
permitted  to  play  either  at  Town-Aut(momy  or  at  Federal 
Government  beneath  the  sacred  shadow  of  the  Delphian 
Templa 

It  can  hardly  fail  to  have  been  observed  that  the  Amphi-  Approach 
ktyonic  Council,  both  in  its  earlier  and  its  later  forms,  gentaSv^ 
makes  a  far  nearer  approach  to  the  forms  of  Representative  !^^^ 
Government  than  anything  which  we  find  elsewhere  in  Council. 
ancient  Greece,  whether  in  the  constitutions  of  Federations 
or  in  those  of  single  cities.     In  every  Greek  Government, 
as  we  cannot  too  constantly  bear  in  mind,  every  qualified 
citizen  was  entitled  to  take  his  personal  share  and  did  not 
delegate  his  rights  to  another.     No  Greek  city,  no  Greek 
Federation,  presents  an  example  of  a  real  Representative 
Assembly.     But  the  Amphiktyonic  Council  is  strictly  a 
Representative  body;  in  discussing  its  nature,  it  is  im- 
possible to  avoid  introducing    the    language  which  we 
familiarly  employ  in  speaking  of  modem  Representative 
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CHAP.  III.  bodies.  It  may  indeed  be  said  that,  after  all,  the  Amphi- 
ktyonic  Council  was  merely  a  Senate,  and  that,  in  conformity 
with  universal  Greek  precedent,  there  was  an  Amphiktyonic 
Popular  Assembly,  in  which  every  worshipper  of  Apollo 
had  a  right  to  appear.  But  it  is  clear  that  the  Amphi- 
ktyonic Council  filled  a  much  more  exalted  position  in 
relation  to  the  Amphiktyonic  Assembly  than  the  Athenian 
Senate,  for  instance^  did  in  relation  to  the  Athenian 
Assembly.  In  the  Amphiktyonic  Constitution  it  is  the 
Council  which  is  really  the  important  body,  and  the  Council 
is  certainly  representative.  But  a  really  representative 
Senate  would  be  just  as  great  an  anomaly  in  an  ordinary 
Greek  constitution  as  a  representative  Assembly.  The  real 
reason  why  we  find  representative  forms  in  the  Amphi- 
ktyonic body,  while  we  do  not  find  them  in  ordinary  Greek 
G^vermneniis  that  the  Amphiktyonic  body  w^  in  no 
Tho  sense  a  Government  at  all  The  Amphiktyonic  Council  was 

not  a         not  exactly  a  Diplomatic  Congress,  but  it  was  much  more 
menrbut  ^^  »  Diplomatic  Congress  than  it  was  like  the  governing 
a^mere       Assembly  of  any  commonwealth,  kingdom,  or  Federation. 
for  a         The  Pylagoroi  and  HieromnSmones  were  not  exactly  Am- 
^^pose.     bassadors,  but  they  were  much  more  like  Ambassadors 
than  they  were  like  Members  of  a  British  Parliament  or 
even  an  American  Congress.     The  business  of  the  Council 
was  not  to  govern  or  to  legislate,  either  for  a  single  state 
or  for  a  League  of  states  ;  its  duty  was  simply  to  manage 
a  single  class  of  affairs,  in  which  a  number  of  independent 
commonwealths  were  alike  interested,  but  which  did  not 
come  within  the  individual  competence  of  any  one  of  their 
number.     It  is  manifest  that  this  could  only  be  done  by 
deputies  from  the  several  states  interested,  that  is  by  repre- 
sentatives.   The  nearest  approach  to  the  Amphiktyonic 
Council  in  modem  times  would  be  if  the  College  of  Car- 
dinals were  to  consist  of  members  chosen  by  the  several 
Roman  Catholic  nations  of  Europe  and  America.    Such  a 


\ 
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body  would  be  entrusted  with  business  in  which  eyeiy  chap.  m. 

Roman  Catholic  countiy  is  interested,  but  it  would  not 

form  a  Federal  or  even  necessarily  a  local  (Jovemment 

The  Amphiktyons  were   the  guardians  of   the  Delphic 

Temple,  but  they  no  more  formed  a  local  Government  for 

the  city  of  Delphi  than  they  formed  a  Federal  €k)vemment 

for  the  whole  of  Greece.    The  Council  was  representative.  The  Am- 

just  because  it  was  not  a  Government,  though  again  we  ^y  wm^*^ 

may,  if  we  please,  wonder  that  the  employment  of  repre-  ^P^^^^" 

sentative  forms  in  the  Council  did  not  suggest  the  employ--  cause  it 

\7As  not  A 

ment  of  representative   forms    in   the   Federal,   if  not  Ooyem- 
in  the  City,  Governments  of  Greece.    In  like  manner  it  ^^^^ 
would  be  a  very  interesting  subject  of  inquiry  whether, 
from  a  similar  set  of  causes,  representative  forms,  or  a 
close  approach  to  them,  did  not  exist  in  Ecclesiastical 
Synods  much  earlier  than  they  did  in  Secular  Parliaments, 
and  whether  the  founders  of  the  representative  system  in 
modem  Europe  may  not,  consciously  or  unconsciously, 
have  had  ideas  suggested  to  them  by  the  constitution  of 
the  Assemblies  of  the  Church. 

It  belongs  rather  to  a  historian  of  Greece  than  to  a, 
historian  of  Federal  Government  to  run  through  the 
whole  evidence  which  so  conspicuously  shows  the  poli- 
tical nullity  of  the  Amphiktyonic  body  during  the  best 
days  of  Greece.  This  has  been  amply  done,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  earlier  work  of  Sainte  Croix,  both  by 
Bishop  Thirlwall  and  Mr.  Grote.  The  Amphiktyonic  Political 
Council  is  of  no  moment  in  the  world  of  ThucydidSs,  ^^^^ 
it  is  of  no  moment  in  the  world  of  Xenoph6n,  it  is  Council 

during  the 

of  no  moment  in  the  world  of  Polybios.     Its  short  and  greater 
mischievous  importance  belongs  wholly  to  the  days  of  Grecian  • 
Ddmosthenfis  and  Philip.     Thucydidfis  never  once  men-  History. 
tions  it,  though  he  has  often  occasion  to  mention  the 
Delphian  Temple,  to  record  stipulations  for  its  management. 
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CHAP.  m.  and  at  least  one  war  for  its  possession/  It  is  clear  that, 
in  his  time^  the  Council  so  far  from  holding  any  Federal 
authority  over  the  general  affairs  of  Greece,  was  not  even 
independent  in  its  own  proper  sphere  of  religious  duty. 
And  if  we  find  it  playing  an  important  part  in  the  days  of 
Demosthenes  and  Philip,  the  difference  is  simply  because 
Sparta  and  Athens,  in  the  previous  century,  had  not 
^  thought  worthy  of  any  notice  at  all,  while  now  first  Thebes 
and  then  Philip  found  that  even  the  Shadow  at  Delphi 
was  capable  of  being  made  useful  as  a  political  tooL  The 
Politics  of  Aristotle  contain  no  mention  of  it.  Polybios 
speaks  of  it  twice,*  neither  time  in  a  way  implying  any 
sort  of  Federal  power.  The  mistake  of  looking  at  the 
Amphiktyonic  body  as  a  Federal  union  of  Greece  arose 
only  in  times  when  freedom  in  all  its  forms,  Federal  or 
otherwise,  had  utterly  passed  away  from  the  soil  of  Greece. 
Yet  the  Amphiktyonic  Council  is  an  institution  of  no  small 
importance  in  a  general  history  of  Federal  Government. 
What  it  was  and  what  it  was  not,  shows  more  speakingly 
than  anything  else  how  utterly  alien  to  the  Greek  mind,  in 
the  days  before  Macedonian  domination,  was  anything  like 


^  The  Sacred  War  in  b.c.  449.     Thuc.  I  112.     See  above,  p.  129. 

*  The  first  time  (iv.  25)  the  Amphiktyons  are  simply  mentioned  in  their 
proper  character  as  guardians  of  the  Delphic  Temple.  In  this  duty  they 
had  been  interfered  with  by  the  ^tolians,  and  Macedonia,  Achaia,  and  the 
other  allied  powers,  agree  to  effect  their  restoration.  The  second  passage 
(xL  6)  is  very  curious  indeed  ;  it  seems  to  set  the  Amphiktyons  before  us, 
not  as  a  political,  but  as  a  literary  body,  a  view  which  certainly  did  not 
occur  to  D^osthenfis.  Aulus  Postumius  wrote  a  book  in  Greek,  and 
asked  to  be  excused  if^  being  a  foreigner,  he  made  mistakes  in  language. 
Cato  teUs  him  that  if  the  Amphiktyonic  Council  had  set  him  to  write  in 
Greek  (c{  fAiy  yAp  cedr^  r6  rwv  *Aful>iKTv6www  <rvpiZptop  avyh-arrt  ypd^ip 
hroplay)t  his  excnse  would  have  been  a  good  one  ;  but  as  nobody  obliged 
him  to  write  in  Greek  or  to  write  at  all,  he  had  no  excuse  if  he  wrote 
badly.  This  story  is  also  told  by  Plutarch,  Cato  Maj.  12.  It  reminds 
one  of  Jeffrey's  criticism  on  Byron  :  "If  any  suit  could  be  brought  against 
Lord  Byron,  for  the  purpose  of  compelling  him  to  put  into  court  a  certain 
quantity  of  poetry,**  Ac.     Edin.  Rev.  Jan.  1808. 
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a  Federal  Union  of  the  whole  nation  or  even  the  most  chap.  m. 
remote  approach  to  it* 

*  On  this  subject  of  the  Amphiktyonic  Council,  the  eighteenth  number 
of  the  *  *  Federalist "  should  by  all  means  be  read.  It  is  clear  that  the  authors, 
Madison  and  Hamilton,  had  not  the  least  notion  of  the  true  nature  of  the 
institution,  but  it  is  most  curious  to  see  the  strong  political  sagacity  of  the 
authors  struggling  with  their  utter  ignorance  of  facts.  They  were  politicians 
enough  to  see  the  utter  political  nullity  of  the  Council  in  Grecian  history ; 
they  were  not  scholars  enough  to  see  that  it  never  really  pretended  to  any 
character  from  which  an3rthing  but  political  nullity  could  be  expected. 
Some  of  the  particular  comments  and  illustrations  are  most  ingenious.  I 
shall  have  again  to  refer  to  this  curious  paper  when  I  come  to  speak  of  the 
remarks  of  the  same  writers  on  the  Federal  constitution  of  Achaia. 

M.  de  Tocqueville  also  seems  to  have  misunderstood  the  nature  of  the 
Amphiktyonic  Council.  He  compares  (L  266)  the  position  of  Philip  as 
executor  of  the  Amphiktyonic  decrees  with  the  preponderance  of  the 
Province  of  Holland  in  the  Dutch  Confederation.  PhiUp's  position  was 
really  a  great  deal  more  like  that  of  his  French  namesake  when  he  under- 
took, by  commission  from  Pope  Innocent,  to  wrest  the  Kingdom  of 
England  from  the  sacrilegious  John.  TocqueviUe's  English  translator 
does  not  point  out  the  error. 

Still  more  recently  an  example  of  the  same  sort  of  union  of  political 
shrewdness  with  utter  lack  of  historical  knowledge  is  to  be  found  in 
Mr.  Spence's  work  on  the  American  Union,  a  book  not  indeed  to  be 
compared  with  the  writings  of  Hamilton  or  Tocqueville,  but  abounding  in 
keen  observation  of  facts  and  in  sound  inferences  from  those  facts.  But 
Mr.  Spence's  remarks  on  the  Amphiktyonic  Council  and  the  Achaian 
Lragne  (p.  7,  8)  are  merely  Hamilton  served  up  again.  Of  -fitolia,  Lykia, 
and  even  Switzerland,  he  seems  never  to  have  heard.  Mr.  Spence  too  is 
without  Hamilton's  excuse  ;  if  he  could  not  read  Polybios,  he  might  at 
least  have  read  Thirlwall. 


CHAPTER  IV. 


OF  THE  MINOR  00NFEDERATI0N8  OF  ANCIENT  GREECE. 

§  1.  Of  the  Northern  Leagues.    Phdkis,  Akamania, 

Epeiros,  Thessaiy. 

cHAF.  iv.  I  HAVE  already  remarked  that  the  greatest  and  most 
civilized  states  of  Greece  were  precisely  those  which  clave 
most  strenuously  to  the  principle  of  distinct  town-auto- 
An  ap-  nomy.  The  approaches  to  Federal  Government  which  we 
Federal  find  in  the  earlier  histoiy  of  Greece  appear  only  among  the 
ment^ot  ^^^^  backward  portions  of  the  nation ;  and,  as  we  know 
uncommon  ^ju^  utti^  ^f  \^q  details  of  their  several  constitutions,  we 

among  the 

ruder  por-  cau  derive  from  them  comparatively  little  knowledge  bear- 
the  Greek  '^^  ^^  ^^^  general  subject.  In  fact  some  sort  of  approach 
nation.  ^  ^  Federal  Union  must  have  been  rather  common  than 
otherwise  in  those  parts  of  Greece  in  which  the  city-system 
was  never  fiilly  developed*  In  a  considerable  portion  of 
Greece  the  cities  seem  to  have  been  of  comparatively 
litde  consequence ;  particular  cities  and  their  citizens  are 
seldom  mentioned;  we  far  more  commonly  hear  of  the 
district  and  its  inhabitants  as  a  collective  whole.  Such 
seems  to  have  been  the  case  with  the  Lokrians,  the 
Northern  Dorians,  and,  so  for  as  they  can  be  said  to  have 

1  **  The  system  of  federation  existed  everywhere  in  the  early  state  of 
society,  and  Achaia  was  ripe  for  its  renewal  at  a  later  period,  because  no 
one  town  had  so  outgrown  the  others  as  to  aspire  to  become  the  capital  of 
the  whole  country."    Arnold's  life,  i.  273. 
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had  any  political  existence  at  all,  with  those  other  little  cuap.  iv. 
tribes  of  which  we  scarcely  hear  except  as  retuiiing  so 
.disproportionate  a  share  of  members  to  the  Amphiktyonic 
Council.  The  whole  tribe  is  spoken  of  as  if  it  had  some 
sort  of  political  unity  ;  yet  they  certainly  were  not  monar- 
chies, and  we  do  not  hear  of  the  domination  of  any  single 
city.  There  must  have  been  a  common  power  of  some 
kind,  and  yet  it  would  be  hardest  of  all  to  believe  that 
whole  tribes  formed  indivisible  republics,  and  that  the 
villi^es  or  small  towns  whose  inhabitants  made  up  the  • 
tribe  had  no  separate  political  existence  at  all.  Some 
rude  form  of  Federalism  can  hardly  fail  to  have  existed 
among  them.  Among  other  tribes,  as  the  Phdkians  and 
Akamanians,  we  have  distinct  evidence  that  some  sort  of 
Federal  Union  really  did  exist  But  of  the  details  of  their 
constitutions  we  know  nothing ;  we  have  at  best  only  a  few 
scraps  belonging  to  later  times,  when  the  examples  of 

• 

Achaia  and  iEtolia  had  given  such  an  impulse  to  the 
Federal  principle  everylsrhere.  Of  the  Phdkian  League  The 
neariy  all  our  knowledge  *  comes  from  an  incidental  men-  League. 
tion  of  Pausanias,  who  describes  the  building,  the  Phd- 
kikon,  where  the  Federal  body  used  to  assemble.'  But 
the  traveller  is  much  more  anxious  to  describe  the  pillars 
and  statues  which  adorned  the  place  of  meeting  than  to 
give  us  any  information  as  to  the  constitution  of  the  League 
itself.  We  gather  however  from  his  account  that  the  Phd- 
kikon  did  not  stand  in  any  town ;  possibly  the  Phdkians 

>  In  this  chapter  I  am  chiefly  concerned  with  the  constitution  and  the 
earlier  history  of  the  aeyeral  Minor  Leagues.  Their  history  during  the 
great  Federal  period  of  Greece  I  reserve,  like  that  of  the  Achaian  League 
itaelf,  for  my  more  strictly  historical  chapters. 

*  Pans.  z.  5,  1.  *£f  5^  n^r  M  At\^v  t^Buai^  iofcurrpi^aini  iK  Aav\i9os, 
ffol  UvTi  M  r6  irp6(rm,  Hirruf  oUcMfirifia  iy  kpurr%p^  riis  69ou  koKo^iiwov 
^wKucitr,  if  6  inr6  itedtm^s  ir6\t»s  cvyiiffiy  ol  ^H9is.  Of.  Drumann,  6e- 
sehichte  dee  YerfiEdls  der  Griechischen  Staaten,  p.  486. 

There  is  a  pleasing  simplicity  in  the  notion  of  suddenly  coming  upon 
the  seat  of  a  Federal  Government  by  the  roadside. 

L 
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CHAP.  iv.  may  have  taken  warning  by  the  example  of  their  Boeotian 
neighbonrs.     We  also  gather  that  these  meetings  at  the 
Ph6kikon,  like  so  many  other  old  Greek  institutions,  pre- 
served their  nominal  existence  down  even  to  the  days  of 
Pausanias.     As  to  the  date  of  the  Phdkian  Union,  when 
B.C.  846.    we  remember  the  utter  destruction  of  the  Phdkian  towns 
after  the  Sacred  War,  it  is  clear  that  the  League  spoken  of 
by  Pausanias  must  have  been  an  institution  of  a  later  age 
B.C.  196.    than  the  time  of  Philip.     Indeed  as  all  Phdkis  was,  for  a 
B.0. 146.    short  time,  incorporated  with  iEtolia,  and  as  all  Greek 
Leagues  were  for  a  while  dissolved  by  the  Romans,*  the 
mimic  League  of  Pausanias'  times  must  have  been  actually 
established  since  tiie  days  of  Mummius.     But  it  would 
probably  reproduce  the  forms  of  the  constitution  as  they 
Probablv    stood  in  the  great  Federal  period  of  Greece.    And  this 
of  an        League  again,  like  the  Achaian  League  itself,  was  probably 
5^^Jg^     only  a  revival  of  an  older  union,  so  that  what  Pausanias  saw 
may  well  have  been  the  shadow  of  the  state  of  things  which 
existed  before  the  ascendency  of  Philomelos.    The  Phd- 
kians  are  always  spoken  of  as  a  substantive  whole ;'  we 
hear  of  embassies'  being  sent,  and  business  in  general 
being  transacted,  in  the  name  of  the  whole  Phdkian  body. 
B.C.  S59-   Philom^los  and  his  successors  were  chiefs,   tyrants,   or 
whatever  we  choose  to  call  them,  not  of  this  or  that  city, 
but  of  the  whole  Phdkian  people.^    Yet  the  Ph6kians  had 
numerous  cities,  as  more  than  twenty  were  destroyed  after 
the  Sacred  War.    It  seems  necessarily  to  follow  that  some 
sort  of  Federal  Union  had  always  existed  in  Phdkis,  and, 
as  we  hear  of  no  dominant  or  presiding  City,  the  Phdkian 

^  See  below,  at  the  end  of  tlie  next  section. 

*  Dem.  FalB.  Leg.  92.     6  Btj/ms  6  rHv  ^wk4«»w. 

>  Xen.  Hell,  vi  1,  1.     Ol  *»k€7s  4'wg4ff$€voy  tls  rrfy  AoKtiatfioya, 

4  Diod.  xvi.  28.  *0  ^tX^fifiKos,  fUyurrop  ^x*"^  ^^  '''<>**  ♦«ic€i;<rtv  d^lmfio, 
9i9\4x0fi  ro7s  biio^dvifri.  lb.  24.  rwv  tk  *9»k4«v  4\ofUyw  udr6y  [^<X^/ii|Xoy] 
irrpamtydy  a^oKp^ropa,  Cf.  Thirlwall,  v.  883.  Tittmann,  Staatsverfassangeu, 
p.  709. 
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League  was  probably  a  better  devised  political  machine  cuap.  iv. 
than  the  fiar  more  &mou8  League  of  Boeotia. 

Of  the  Akamanian  League,  formed  by  one  of  the  least  TheAKAR- 
important,  but  at  the  same  time  one  of  the  most  estimable'  lbaq^  „. 
peoples  in  Greece,  we  know  a  little  more  than  of  that  of 
Phdkis,  but  still  our  knowledge  is  only  fragmentary.  The 
boundaries  of  Akamania  fluctuated,  but  we  always  find  the 
people  spoken  of  as  a  political  whole.  We  pick  up  a  few 
details  from  Thucydides,  Xenophdn,  Polybios,  and  Livyy 
and  we  know  that  Aristotle  treated  of  the  Akamanian  con- 
stitution in  that  great  political  collection,  the  loss  of  which 
is  one  of  the  greatest  of  all  the  losses  which  the  historical 
student  has  to  mourn.  The  single  fragment  however  which 
has  been  preserved '  unhappily  contains  no  political  infor- 
mation. We  gather  from  the  incidental  notices  in  Thucy-  Earlier 
dides  that,  in  his  time,  Akamania,  or  at  least  the  great 
mass  of  the  Akamanian  towns,  already  formed  a  Federal 
body  of  some  kind.  The  Akamanians  are  constantly 
spoken  of  as  acting  with  one  will,  and  forming  one  political 
whole.  Yet  their  union,  just  as  we  shall  find  in  the  earlier 
days  of  the  Achaian  Union,  did  not  always  exclude  revolu- 
tions and  changes  of  policy  in  particular  towns.  Thus,  at 
the  banning  of  the  Peloponnesian  War,  the  city  of  Astakos  b.o.  4di- 
was  govemed  by  a  Tyrant  whom  the  Athenians  expelled 
and  the  Corinthians  restored;^  and  the  city  of  Oiniadai 
was  hostile  to  Athens,  while  the  rest  of  Akamania  was 
firm  in  the  Athenian  alliance.^    But  these  instances  were 

^  PoL  iy.  80.  *AXkd  /ioi  ioKoOa-uf  ot  yrfiffioi  r&v  dvipwv  koI  Kourp  tcaU  Kor^ 
XHiwf  od94wort  wtpl  wktlopos  vi0^w  woiuff$€U  rov  xo^icoyrof*  iwtp  'AjcappSy^s 
4r  roa  wK^Urrois  Ktupois  ot99p6t  rAp  'E\Ai(yo»y  lirrov  tipicKoyrcu  Btarrt- 
rfip^»c6r€s,  K.r,K,  The  Akamanians  mast  have  improved  since  the  days  of 
Thncydides,  who  describes  the  Akamanians,  along  with  the  ^tolians  and 
Ozolian  Lokrians,  as  retaining  the  old  barbarous  habits  of  robbery  and 
going  always  armed.     Thuc.  L  5. 

«  Arist  PoL  p.  297,  ed.  Oxon,  1887. 

»  Thuc  ii  80,  88.  *  lb.  102. 

L  2 
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CHAP.  IV.  clearly  intemiptions  of  an  established  Federal  order  of 

things.     Thucydides  speaks,  by  implication  at  least,  of  the 

Akamanian  League  as  an  institution  of  old  standing  in  his 

time.     The  Akamanians  had,  in  early  times,  occupied  the 

hill  of  Olpai  as  a  place  for  judicial  proceedings  common  to 

the  whole  nation.^    Thus  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  Akar- 

nanian  Union  held  its  sittings,  not  in  a  town,  but  in  a 

mountain  fortress.    But  in  Thucydides'  own  time  Stratos 

had  attained  its  position  as  the  greatest  city  of  Akamaniay' 

and  probably  the  Federal  Assemblies  were  already  held 

B.O.  891.    there.'    In  the  days  of  Ag^silaos^  we  find  Stratos  still 

more  distinctly  marked  as  the  place  of  Federal  meeting. 

But  in  after  times  Akamania  was  exposed  to  the  inroads  of 

the  aggressive  JStolians,  who  so  &t  betrayed  the  cause  of 

Greek  freedom  as  to  join  with  Alexander  the  son  of 

B.O.  272-   Pynrhos  in  an  attempt  to  dismember  the  Akamanian  Con- 

289.  federacy/    Stratos  at  length  became  a  permanent  JStolian 

Notices,     possession,  and,  in  the  later  days  of  Akamanian  freedom, 

B.0. 197.    Le^^  appears  to  have  taken  its  place  as  the  ordinary 

B.C.  167.    8^^^  ^^  ^^^  Federal  Government,*  till  Leukas  too  was 

lost  after  the  Third  Macedonian  War.    At  the  same  time, 

meetings  were  at  least  occasionally  held  at  other  places, 

as  Polybios^  records  one  held  in  the  city  of  Thouiion 

B.0. 169.    or  Thyrion  before  the  separation  of  Leukas  fix>m  the 

League. 

Of  the  constitution  of  the  League  we  know  but  little. 

1  Thuc.  iii.  105.  "OXwcw,  tcixoj  M  \6^ov  l<yx»p^v  ^p^s  rp  BaX^ap,  t  'wor€ 
'Atcapyav§s  tcixmt^i'oi  Koty^  Bueatmipl^  ixp^*^^'    ^^  Tittmann,  p.  729. 

■  Thuc.  ii.  80.  *k)piK»wrral  t«  M  Srparoy,  w6\uf  ft^ianiy  r^s  *Am^ 
yauias,   vofilj^oitTes,   cl    r<UTfiy   Xdfioiw,    ^Uts   ^    ff^tai   t^   SWa   wpot- 

>  See  Diet.  Anc.  Geog.  art  Acamama. 

*  Xen.  HelL  iv.  6,  4.     n^/i^as  ^t  Jtrpardy  wp6s  rd  Kouf6v  r»w  *AMappuimp, 
»  PoL  u.  45. 

*  Liv.  zxzilL  17.  Leucade  h»c  sunt  decreta.  Id  caput  AcamanieB 
erat,  eoque  in  concilium  omnes  populi  conyeniebant     So  zzzri.  11. 

7  Pol.  xxzyiii.  5 
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Ambassadors  were  sent  by  the  Federal  body/  and  pro-  chap.  iv. 
bably,  just  as  in  the  Achaian  League^  it  would  have  been  Constitu- 
held  to  be  a  breach  of  the  Federal  tie  if  any  single  city  had  League. 
entered  on  diplomatic  intercourse  with  other  powers.  As 
in  Achaia  too,  there  stood  at  the  head  of  the  League 
a  General  with  high  authority.*  We  know  not  whether 
this  was  an  ancient  Akamanian  institution,  or  whether  it 
were  introduced  in  later  times  in  imitation  of  the  Achaian 
or  MtciiBSk  system.  What  little  more  we  know  of  the  con- 
stitution of  the  League  is  derived  from  an  inscription 
found  at  Aktion,"  the  subject  of  which  is  the  honours  con- 
ferred by  the  Akamanian  body  on  two  Romans  named  Pub- 
lius  and  Lucius  Acilius.  This  inscription  incidentally  tells 
us  of  the  existence  of  a  Senate  and  Assembly,*  according  to 
the  common  Greek  model,  of  a  Priest  of  the  Aktian  Apollo, 
who  seems  to  have  been  regarded  as  a  Federal  magistrate, 
of  a  Secretary  of  State,*  and  of  three  other  magistrates* 
whose  functions  are  not  explained.  The  General  \b  not 
mentioned.  Possibly  the  office  may  have  been  abolished 
under  the  Roman  dominion,  or  it  may  have  been  usual  to 
date  the  years,  not  by  the  Generals,  but  by  the  Priests  of 
ApoUo.  So,  at  Athens,  years  were  reckoned  not  by  the 
effective  magistracy  of  the  Ten  Generals,  but  by  the  almost 
honorary  magistracy  of  the  Archon.  The  existence  of 
coins  bearing  the  name  of  the  whole  Akamanian  nation 
shows  that  there  wab  unity  enough  to  admit  of  a  Federal 
coinage,  though  coins  of  particular  cities  also  occur. 


1  PoL  ix.  82.  wapieY^v6fu9a  ft^y  drd  tqO  Kotyov  r&v  *AKapvdy»y  dwt- 
OToKfUvoi  vpds  ^itSs. 

'  PoL  T.  6.  ?««'  ix^^  *kpi<rr6^arroi  i  trrpaniyAs  irav8t?/i€i  rox^s  ^AKop- 
pSans.  lAv,  zzxvi  11.  Clytum  preetorem,  penes  quern  tunc  summa 
potestas  erat. 

'  Rose,  Inscriptt.  Qnecc.  p.  282. 

*  ^8d(€  Tf  fio4Xjf  Kol  r^  Kouf^  rctr  *KKapvi»«ov. 

*  M  ypttfiftdrws  r§  fiofS\<^  Upolrov. 

*  A  irpoiuf^ifuov  and  two  av/nrpoftydfLot^fs. 
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CHAP.  IV.      There  seems  every  reason  to  believe  that  these  Ph6kian 

and  Akamanian  constitutions  were  fairly  entitled  to  the 

name  of  Federal  Governments  in  the  stricter  sense.     The 

difficulty  is  to  decide  how  far  the  strict  Federal  form 

really  dated  from  an  early  period,  and  how  far  it  was 

introduced  in  after-times  in  imitation  of  the  great  Achaian 

The  model     We  may  be  also  pretty  certain  that  sometiiing 

L^Gul    similar  was  the  constitution  of  Epeiros  in  those  later  times 

when  the  old  hi^-barbarian  Molossian  Kingdom  had  taken 

its  place  as  a  Greek  Bepublia    As  early  as  the  Pelopon- 

B.O.  429.    nesian  War  the  Chaonians  and  Thesprdtians  had  adopted 

Early  Re-  republican  forms.  ^    The  Chaonians  were  in  a  state  of 

Seveiope-  political  devclopcment  of  which  both  Greece  and  Italy 

^^^     aflFord  examples  in  the  course  of   the  transitioo  from 

and  Thes-  monarchy  to  democracy.    Two  annual  magistrates,  whose 

title   is  unknown,   were  chosen   out  of  a  single  ruling 

family.'    So  at  Athens  the  Archons  were  for  a  long  time 

chosen  exclusively  out  of  the  old  royal  house.     So,  if  we 

believe  the  conjectures  of  Niebuhr,  the  Tarquinii '  at  one 

time  and  the  Fabii^  at  another  bad  a  right,  l^al  or 

prescriptive,  to  have  one  of  the  Roman  Ccmsuls  chosen 

Constitu-   from  among  them.     The  Molossians,  on  the  otiier  hand. 

Monarchy  ^^^  govemed  by  Kings,  but  they  were  Kings  of  heroic 

j^  ¥^'       Greek  blood,  and  constitutional  monarchy  must  have  made 

some  advances  among  tiiem.    The  hereditaiy  principle 

B.C.  429.    was  so  firmly  established  that  a  Regent  could  be  trusted 

to  act  for  a  minor  King.^     On    the  otiier  hand,   the 

*  Aristotle  (Pol.  807)  found  the  constitution  of  Epeiros,  or  at  any  rate  of 
Thesprdtis,  worthy  of  a  place  in  his  great  collection,  no  small  honour  for 
a  half  barbarian  state. 

'  Thuc  iL  80.  Xdoyts  8i  x^^*<>*  dfioffiKwroif  £y  i^ovmo  l-^  Iniai^ 
Tpoaraai^  ix  roO  dpxii^ov  yivovs  ^iirvos  Kcd  f^ucwcap'  iarparf^opro  8^  /mt^ 
Xa6yciv  Kal  S€(nrpaTo\  dfiaaixtvrou  The  name  Phdtyos  in  these  regions 
reminds  one  of  the  Souliot  hero  Phdtos  Tzabellas. 

»  Niebuhr,  Hist  Rom.,  i.  509,  Eng.  Tr.  *  lb.  ii.  179  et  seqq. 

*  Thuc.  ii.  80.  MoXoaao^  9^  ^jye  koI  'Ariyrayas  'X(i$6\ip$os  Mrpowos 
^v  Bapiitov  roO  fi<uri\4ws  ircud^f  6vros. 
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Molo^ian  King  met  his  people  in  their  National  Assembly  chap.  iv. 
at  Passaron,  where  the  King  swore  to  govern  according  to 
the  Law,  and  the  People  swore  to  preserve  his  Kingdom  to 
him  according  to  the  Law.^  The  temporary  greatness  of 
the  Molossian  Kingdom  under  Alexander  and  Pyrrhos  is  ^o-  ^^o- 
matter  of  general  history.  Our  immediate  business 
is  with  the  republican  government  which  succeeded  on 
the  bloody  extinction  of  royalty  and  the  royal  line.  ?-^-  ^89- 
Epeiros  now  became  a  Republic ;  of  the  details  of  its 
constitution  we  know  nothing,  but  its  form  can  hardly 
fail  to  have  been  Federal"  The  Epeirots  formed  one  Federal 
political  body ;  Polybios  always  speaks  of  them,  like  the  in  Epeiros. 
Achaians  and  Akamanians,  as  one  people  acting  with 
one  will  Decrees  are  passed,  Ambassadors  are  sent 
and  received,  in  the  name  of  the  whole  Epeirot  people, 
and  Epeiros  had,  like  Akamania,  a  federal  coinage 
bearing  the  common  name  of  the  whole  nation.  Epeiros 
was^  undoubtedly  in  all  its  dealings  with  other  nations, 
one  Republic.  But  it  is  hard  to  see  how  a  Republic, 
unless  it  assumed  the  Federal  form,  could  have  em- 
braced BO  large  a  country,  one  which  included  many 
cities,'  and  several  tribes  which  in  earlier  days  had  been 
quite  distinct  The  Federal  form  too  was  then  in  its 
full  prevalence  among  the  Qrecian  states,  and  was  that 
which  a  newfy  founded  Republic  would  most  naturally 
adopt^    Of  tiie  Epeirot  magistrates  we  find  no  distinct 

•  Pint.  Pyrrh.  5.  Iid9%i(rw  ol  fiwriXus  4y  Xlcurffopcivi,  x^P^  ''^^  MoXot' 
rides,  *A/>ff«  Alt  Owrean^s  6pK»iunuv  rohs  *Hwtip^as  mU  6pKi(tip,  adrol 
pJkv  ip^tuf  Kord  robs  p6fiovSf  ^Ktiyovs  8^  rijp  jSoiriAcW  BuupvXd^tuf  kot^  roi^s 
w6fuivs, 

•  Colonel  Leake  (Northern  Greece,  iv.  181)  calls  it  a  **  loose  federacy  of 
pepnbKcs."  I  see  nothing  to  lead  ns  to  suppose  that  the  Federal  tie  was 
looser  in  Epeiros  than  in  other  contemporary  Leagues. 

•  Seventy  were  destroyed  by  L.  ^milius  Paullus,  b.c.  168.  Li  v. 
xlv.  84. 

^  See  Schom,  Qeschichte  Griechenlands,  p.  87,  and,  more  at  large, 
Droysen's  UeUenismus,  ii  432,  8.     Cf.  Tittmann,  780  et  seqq. 
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CHAP.  iv.  mention  in  Polybios ;  one  passage  in  livy  ^  implies  the 
B.C.  204.  existence  of  three  Qenerals,  and  it  has  been  ingeniously 
suggested*  that  they  represented  the  three  tribes  of 
Molossians,  Chaonians,  and  Thesprdtians.  But  another 
B.G.  198.  passage  in  the  same  author '  seems  to  imply  a  single 
General,  and  a  subordinate  Commander  of  Cavaliy.  Pos- 
sibly between  the  two  transactions  referred  to,  a  constitu- 
tional change  may  have  taken  place  in  Epeiros,  similar  to 
one  which  we  shall  have  hereafter  to  consider  in  the 
Achaian  League,  and  one  chief  magistrate  may  haye  been 
substituted  for  three. 

Phdkis,  Akamania,  and  Epeiros  may  thus  be  set  down 

as  haying  enjoyed  real  Federal  Governments.     Thessaly, 

No  real      pn  the  other  hand,  though  a  loose  connexion  sometimes 

Federalism       •  i    j  •.  t     •!.•  .  i      i     i     j 

in  Thes-    existed  among  its  several  cities,  cannot  be  looked  upon  as 

«^''^-        having  at  any  time  attained  to  the  true  Fed;ral  system. 

There  may  have  been  some  feeble  approaches  to  it  in 

earHer  times,*  and  after  the  battle  of  Kynoskephalai,  an 

imitation  of  the  Achaian  constitution  seems  to  have  been 

set  up  under  Roman  auspices."    But,  throughout  the  time 

of  Greek  independence,  Thessaly  was  but  seldom  united 

as  one  political  whole,  and  whenever  it  was  so  united,  it 

was  always  merely  through  common  subjection  to  a  single 

Position     man.     The  Tagos  of  Thessaly  was  not  a  King,  because  his 

of  the       office  was  not  hereditary  or  even  permanent ;  neither  was 

TagoT^*"  he  exactly  a  Tyrant,  because  his  office  had  some  sort  of 

*  Liv.  Todx,  12.  Phoenice  orbs  est  Epiri  ;  ibi  prins  coUocutus  Rex 
[Philippus]  cum  Aeropo  et  Darda  et  Philippo  Epirotarum  Praetoribus, 
postea  cum  P.  Sempronio  congreditur.  AflFuit  colloqnio  et  Amynander 
Athamanum  Rex  et  Magistratus  alii  Epirotarum  et  Acamanum. 

Tbese   magistrates  conclude  a  peace,  so  they  probably  were    Pleni- 
potentiaries from  the  Assembly. 
■  See  Droysen  and  Schorn,  u.8. 
'  Liy.  xxxii.  10.     Pausanias  Preetor  et  Alexander  Magister  Equitom. 

*  Niebuhr,  Kleine  Schriften,  i.  248.     Tittmann,  713  et  seqq. 
^  lb.  Cf.  ThirlwaU,  vui.  861. 
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legal  sanction.^  But  he  came  much  nearer  to  the  character  chap.  it. 
either  of  a  King  or  of  a  Tyrant  than  to  that  of  a  Federal 
President  like  the  Qeneral  of  the  Achaians.     The  Tagos, 
a  citizen  of  one  Thessalian  city,  exercised  over  all  Thessaly 
a  supremacy  hardly  to  be  distinguished  from  kingship,'  a 
supremacy  to  which  other  cities  submitted  with  reluctance,' 
and  to  which  they  were  sometimes  constrained  to  yield  by 
force  of  arms.*    Nor  do  we  hear  of  anything  like  a  Federal 
Council  or  of  any  other  check  upon  the  power  of  the 
Ti^os,  when  he  was  once  appointed.     Jasdn  of  Pherai  acts  Monarchy 
throughout  like  a  King,  and  his  will  seems  at  least  as  un- 
controlled  as  that  of  his  brother  sovereign  beyond  the  Kam- 
bounian  hills.'    Even  Jasdn  seems  to  have  been  looked  b.c.  872-0. 
upon  as  a  Tyrant  ;*  possibly,  like  the  Athenian  D^mos,  he 
himself  did  not  refuse  the  name.^    Certain  it  is  that,  after  Undis- 
Jasdn's  death,  the  office  of  Tagos  became,  under  his  sue-  Tyranny 
cessors  Polyphron  and  Alexander,  a  Tyranny  of  the  worst  cessore.  "^ 
kind.*    In  the  next  century,  whatever  may  have  been  the  ?-^-  ^^^ 
nominal  form  of  the  constitution,  Thessaly  was  practically 
a  dependency  of  Macedonia.'  The  country  indeed  retained 
nominal  independence  enough  to  enter  into  treaty-engage- 

^  Xen.  HelL  vL  1,  18.  Tax^  8^  6  'ida^p  'fioXoyoufUy^s  raey6s  rHv 
B€ffffaXmp  Jtotfcumfffcc  lb.  yl  4,  28.  U^yas  /ikr  fp  koI  8id  r6  r^  p6fi^ 
B€<ra'ak£p  rttyds  Ka$t<rrdyeu, 

*  Niebnhr,  KL  Sch.  u.8.  Die  Wtirde  dee  Tagas,  welche  Jason  uber- 
tragen  ward,  war  eine  konigliche.  Of.  Herod,  v.  63,  where  we  find  a 
fiaaiKt4s  of  Thessaly,  meaning  doubtless  the  Tagos. 

'  See  the  whole  speech  of  Polydamas,  Xen.  Hell,  vi  1. 

*  lb.  Ti.  1,  5.  »  lb.  vL  1,  18  ;  4.  29,  80. 

'  When  Jasdn  was  murdered,  the  assassins  were  received  with  honour  in 
Tarions  Greek  cities,  on  which  Xenophdn  (vi.  4,  82)  adds  f  kcU  S^Aov 
4y4p€TO  Zri  Iffx^p^is  iScuroF  of'EXK'fivts  oiihbp  ui)  rripawos  ydvoiro. 

7  Arist.  Pol.  iii.  4,  9.  ^idcttp  1^  vcii^r,  tr§  fiil  rvpamfoi,  tis  o^k  iwttrrdr 
fupos  tSuhfi$  ^tpot, 

^  Xen.  HelL  vL  4,  84.    *0  5*  a?  Uo\^<t>p»p .  .  .  KtertffKtvdiraTo  rify  rarftiaof 
TVftofpiii  diAolvp.      lb.  85.  'Evf  1  5*  cnVrdy  \^ AXi^wZpos]  irap4\a0f  rijp  dpxHv 
Xo^cvdi  fUp  BerraXoTs  raybs  iydpero,  Jt.r.A.     On  the  tyranny  of  Alexander, 
see  Plut  PeL  26  et  seqq. 

*  PoL  Ix.   28.     ^(Aiinros  .  .  .  oU  fiSyov  tuov  M  Bp4Kris  ir6K€tty  iyivtro 
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CHAP.  fv.  ments,  and  to  be  enumerated  in  lists  of  allies  alongside  of 

Thessaiy     Achaia  and  of  Macedonia  itself^    But  it  is  clear  that  the 

encyof      ^^f^  of  the  Macedonian  Kings  was  practically  undisputed, 

^nia         ^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^  Thessaly,  as  elsewhere,  their  influence  was 

B.C.  846-    maintained  by  the  worst  of  means,  by  fostering  disunion 

^^^'  and  disorder  of  every  kind."    We  know  that  elsewhere  an 

efficient  Federal  system  was  the  thing  which  they  most 

sedulously  discouraged,   and  no  system  of  the  kind  is 

likely  to  have  existed  during  the  time  of  their  supremacy. 

Legisia-     Flaminiuus  was  a  lawgiver  of  a  better  sort ;  he  doubtless 

Srli^  sincerely  desired  to  give  both  Thessaly  and  aU  parts  of 

Fiami-       Greece    as   much   liberty  as   was    consistent  with    the 

mnus,  " 

B.C.  197.  dominant  interests  of  Rome.  His  constitution  at  least 
set  free  the  smaller  Thessalian  towns  from  their  previous 
bondage  to  the  great  cities,'  but  the  internal  constitutions 
of  the  towns  were,  with  the  natural  instinct  of  a  Roman, 
fixed  by  him  on  an  oligarchic  basis.*  But  even  a  freer  and 
better  system,  if  dictated  by  a  foreign  deliverer,  could  be 
of  little  value  then  and  of  little  interest  now.  There  is  no 
sign  of  anything  like  real  native  Federalism  in  Thessaly, 
and  therefore  any  minute  examination  of  Thessalian 
political  antiquities  would  be  alien  to  our  subject 


§  2.    Of  the  Boeotian  League. 

The  political  history  of  Boeotia  is  of  far  more  importance 
than  that  of  Thessaly ;  it  is,  indeed,  in  an  indirect  way, 

§c6pios,  iXXct  kqX  BtrroKods  ip*  ca&rbv  iwot^iraro  8id  t6p  ^fiow.  This  seems 
accurately  to  difltinguish  between  the  cities  of  Chalkidik^  directly  incor- 
porated with  Macedonia,  and  those  of  Thessaly,  merely  brought  under  an 
overwhelming  Macedonian  influence. 

*  Pol.  iv.  9.     *H  ytywiifjJtnii  avfAfiaxi«t . . .  *Axaio«i,  *H«-cifM^aif,  ^tMccvo-i, 
Meuc§96<rij  BoMvroZr,  'Aicappdai,  SerraXots, 

«  Liv.  xxxiv.  51.  »  Niebuhr,  Kl.  Sch.  L  248,  9. 

*  See  Thirlwall,  viu.  861. 
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one  of  the  moet  imp<Mrtant  portions  of  the  political  history  chap.  iv. 
of  Greece.   The  Boeotian  League  was  undoubtedly  a  very  ill  History 
arranged  political  contrivance ;  but  ito  history  gives  us,  if  Bceotian 
only  by  way  of  warning,  some  of  the  lessons  which  are  most  ^^^^^^ » 
needful  in  a  general  survey  of  Federal  (Jovemment     The  its  Wam- 
fate  of  the  Boeotian  Confederacy  is  a  constant  commentary        ' 
on  the  dangers  which  may  ^urise  to  a  Federal  State  from 
the  influence  of  an  overwhelming  capital    A  great  capital, 
even  in  a  consolidated  state,  has  a  strong  tendency  to  be  a 
great  evil ;  but  the  existence  of  such  a  capital  among  a 
League  of  republics  is  more  perilous  stilL    A  single  great  Dangers 
city,  standing  out  prominently  above  all  the  others,  is  whehnii^ 
always  likely  to  destroy  the  true  Federal  equality,  and,  in-  ^T^^ 
stead  of  remaining  a  single  equal  member,  to  become  first  the  State. 
President,  and  then  the  Tyrant^  of  the  League.    Of  course 
a  Federation  neitiier  can  nor  ought,  any  more  than  other 
form  of  government,  to  check  the  growth  and  prosperity 
of  any  of  its  cities ;  but  it  is  highly  desirable  to  take  such 
measures  as  may  secure  the  League  against  a  dispropor- 
tionate influence  on  the  part  of  any  single  member.     A 
Federal  State  will  do  well  to  fix  its  Seat  of  Government 
anywhere  rather  than  in  its  greatest  city.     If  a  Federal 
State  has  a  capital,  the  same  dangers  at  once  arise  which 
even  in  a  consolidated  state  arise  from  the  influence  of  one 
preponderating  city.     But  in  a  Federal  State  they  are 
likely  to  assume  a  yet  worse  form.     In  a  monarchy  the 
capital  hasy  after  all^  no  different  legal  position  from  that  of 
another  town ;  it  is  invested  with  no  portion  of  sovereignty, 
nor  is  it  commonly  in  the  habit  of  legal  political  action. 
But  in  a  Federal  body,  the  capital  is  already  a  sovereign 
commonwealdi,  capable  of,  and  accustomed  to,  distinct 
political  action  within  its  own  sphere ;  it  is  therefore  far 
more  likely  to  encroach  upon  the  rights  of  weaker  members 
than  can  be  done  in  a  monarchy  or  an  indivisible  republic. 
Most  of   the  wisest  Confederations    have  avoided  this 
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CHAP.  IV.  danger,  by  haying  no  capital  at  all,  none  at  least  in  the 
Most  Con-  same  sense  in  which  Paris  or  even  London  is  a  capital. 
tionshave  ^®  ^^^^  ^^^^  Akamanian  Federal  Meetings  held  on  an 
avoided      entrenched  hill-top,  and  Ph6kian  Federal  Meetings  in  a 

a  pre-  V^'   ^  ^  ^ 

donunant    temple  by  the  wayside.     The  Achaian  Congress,  in  the 
*^*  best  days  of  the  League,,  met  in  the  insignificant  town  of 

Aigion,  and  afterwards  in  the  several  cities  in  turn.  In  the 
Dutch  Republic  the  enormous  influence  of  Amsterdam 
was  somewhat  counterbalanced  by  the  arrangement  by 
which  both  the  Provincial  States  of  Holland  and  the 
States-Greneral  of  the  United  Provinces  were  held,  not  at 
Amsterdam,  but  at  the  Hague.  So  either  a  wise  providence 
or  a  most  happy  accident  has  fixed  the  Seat  of  Government 
of  the  American  Union  in  a  city  which  is  simply  the  Seat 
of  Qovemment,  and  nothing  else.  One  cannot  avoid  a 
vague  feeling  of  possible  danger,  if  the  gigantic  city  of 
New  York  were  the  permanent  dwelling-place  of  the 
Federal  President  and  Congress.  Happily  New  York, 
like  Amsterdam,  is  not  only  not  the  capital  of  the  United 
States,  it  is  not  even  the  capital  of  the  State  to  which  it  i 
gives  its  name.  So  in  Switzerland,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment till  lately  held  its  sittings  in  three  towns,  Bern, 
Ziirich,  and  Luzem,  in  turn.  It  is  a  grave  question 
whether  it  was  a  wise  arrangement  which  has  fixed  the 
Seat  of  Government  permanently  at  Bern.  Bern  indeed 
is  not  the  greatest  city  of  Switzerland,  but  it  is  the  only 
one  which  combines  an  amount  of  population  and  a  geo- 
graphical position  which  could  allow  it  to  aspire  to  the 
rank  of  a  capital  After  these  real  Confederations,  it 
seems  almost  ludicrous  to  speak  of  the  body  which  calls 
itself  a  Confederation  in  Germany,  but  even  that  takes 
care  to  hold  its  Federal  Meetings  at  Frankfort  and  not  at 
Berlin  or  Vienna.  Now  in  the  Boeotian  League  we  see 
the  evils  of  a  preponderating  capital  carried  to  their  ex- 
treme point.      The  great  city  of   Thebes   became    the 
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misiTess,  and  in  the  end  the  tyrant,  of  the  whole  League/  chap.  it. 
She  at  last  came  to  rule  with  greater  severity  over  kindred  Poeition 

of  Thebes 

cities,  members  of  the  same  Federal  body,  than  Athens  in  the 
ruled  over  protected  or  conquered  States.    She  at  last  l^^^ 
became  the  object  of  a  relentless  hatred  on  the  part  of 
the  smaller  towns,  which  surpassed  even  the  ordinary 
bitterness  of  hatred  between  hostile  Hellenic  cities.     In 
short,  the  whole  internal  history  of  BoDotia  is  one  long 
record*  of  feuds  between  Thebes  and  the  other  cities, 
Plataia,  Thespia,  and  Orchomenos.    And  die  lesson  is  the 
more  striking,  because,  as  far  as  we  can  make  out  from 
our  scanty  notices  of  the  Boeotian  Constitution,  the  mere 
formal  position  of  Thebes  does  not  seem  to  have  been  at 
all  extravagant  or  anomaloua    To  the  great  executive  -^ 
collie  of  the  Boeotarchs,  while  the  other  cities  contributed  between 
one  member  each,  Thebes  contributed  two.     That  Ib,  in  Ld?^. 
the  chief  magistracy  of  the  Federation,  the  great  city  of  ^^^  ^^" 
Thebes  legally  commanded  only  two  votes  out  of  eleven  or 
thirteen.     Yet  we  find  the  Boeotian  League,  throughout 
two  thirds  of  its  history,  exifltmg  only  as  an  instrument  to 
advance  Theban  interests,  constantly  to  the  disadvantage, 
sometimes  to  the  utter  destruction,  of  the  smaller  towns  of 
the  Confederation.     At  last  the  weaker  cities  sink  into 
the  state  of  mere  subjects ;  they  are  spoken  of  by  Isokratto 
under  the  very  same  name  which  the  subject  Lakonian 
towns  bear  in  reference  to  Sparta.' 

It  is  probable  that,  in  die  actual  position  of  Bceotia,  a 
really  well  ordered  Federal  Qovemment  was  impossible.' 
The  vast  superiority  of  Thebes  over  every  other  Boeotian 

^  Boeckh.  C.  I.  voL  1.  p.  727.  Aut  plmima  ex  Thebanorom  quasi 
dominonun,  gerebantor  potenti&  ant  ceteri  B<Boti  a  Thebanis  segregati 
alienaa  sequi  partes  solebant. 

*  Isok.  de  Pac.  §  141.  Td  iikv  ^$uU»p  Tpdy/jutra  wotnifws  tx^w  yo/ii/{erff, 
tri  roiis  trtpiottcous  dSueowrty. 

'  Dnunann  (p.  440)  says,  **  Em  Stadteverein  in  Bootien  hatte  nach  der 
Beschaffenheit  dee  Landes  mehr  vermogen  mnsaen,  als  riele  andere."    A 
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CHAP.  iv.  city  was  the  standing  difficulty  of  the  League.     In  Phdkis, 
Akamania,  and  EpeiroS;  there  was  no  city  which  had  any 
such  clear  superiority  over  its  neighbours ;  among  them, 
therefore,  no  obstacle  existed  to  the  formation  of   an 
The  equitable  Federal  system.    The  wisdom  of  Boeotia  would 

stances  probably  have  been  to  follow  the  bold  precedent  of  Attica.\ 
suiteTto  a  ^®  Smaller  Attic  towns  gave  up  all  sovereign  rights,  all 
^j^y^^V,  distinct  political  being,  but  their  citizens  received  in  ex- 
nottoa  change  the  full  political  franchise  of  the  great  city  of 
System.  Athens.  Had  the  smaller  Boeotian  towns  been  willing,  in 
the  like  sort,  to  merge  themselves  in  the  great  city  of 
Thebes, — had  every  Boeotian,  like  every  Attican,'  received 
the  full  Theban  franchise, — each  town,  as  a  town,  would 
have  lost  its  rank  as  an  autonomous  city,  but  each  of  its 
citizens  would  have  gamed  far  higher  and  more  enduring 
rights  as  a  citizen  of  a  great  and  free  Theban  common- 
wealth.  But  the  Boeotian  towns,  even  in  forming  a 
political  union  with  Thebes,  still  clave  to  their  separate 
political  being,  a  political  being  which  could  not  be  prac- 
tically maintained  side  by  side  with  so  mighty  a  neighbour. 
Hence,  while  the  smaller  towns  of  Attica  were  filled  with 
attached  citizens  of  Athens,  the  smaller  towns  of  Boeotia 
were  filled  only  with  discontented  subjects  of  Thebes. 
The  result  of  this  peculiar  position  of  Thebes  was  that 
it  was  not  till  a  very  late  time,  and  then  only  for  a 
very  few  years,  that  Thebes  ever  took  that  position  in 
general  Grecian  politics  to  which  so  great  and  so  ancient  a 
city  was  otherwise  fairly  entitled.    Athens,  with  her  whole 

mntoiKUffiSs,  had  local  prejudices  once  given  way,  might  easily  have  been 
formed,  and  might  have  obtained  much  power,  but  hardly  a  "Stadteverein  " 
of  the  Achaian  sort 

^  See  above,  p.  28. 

'  How  completely  Attica  became  merged  in  Athens  is  shown  by  the  fact 
that  one  has  to  form  some  such  unusual  word  as  '*  Attican,"  to  express  an 
inhabitant  of  Attica  other  than  an  Athenian.  The  difference  between 
*A0riraioi  and*ArTuco(  was  perceptible  so  late  as  B.O.  800.   See  Grote,  ii  807. 
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territory  filled  with  loyal  citizens,  Sparta,  with  her  whole  chap.  iv. 
territory  filled  with  unresisting  subjects,*  each  eiyoyed  Effects  on 
peace  at  home,  and  each  might  aspire   to  the  general  Grecian 
supremacy  of  Greece.     Thebes  was  always  too  busy  in  ^^°'7- 
maintaining  her  local  supremacy  to  aim  at  any  such  am- 
bitious schemes,  till  the  two  men  arose  who  were  to  give 
her  for  a  moment  both  a  locid  and  a  general  supremacy 
such  as  she  had  never  held  before.' 


The  histoiy  of  the  Boeotian  League  naturally  falls  into  Three 
three  periods.     The  first  extends  from  our  earliest  histo-  Bo^tian 
rical  notices  of  the  country  to  the  first  dissolution  of  the  ^^^^J?^ 
League  at  the  peace  of  Antalkidaa     The  second  includes  887. 
the  short  but  brilliant  period  of  Theban  greatness,  down  884. 
to  the  conquest  of  the  city  by  Philip  and  its  destruction  i^{ 
by  Alexander.     The  third  includes  the  history  of  Boeotia 
fix)m  the  destruction  of  Thebes  by  Alexander  and  its  resto- 
ration by  Kassander  down  to  the  final  dissolution  of  the 
League  by  Quintus  Marcius  Philippus. 

During  the  first  period  we  find,  as  early  as  we  can  get  First 

%         Period 

at  any  certain  information,  the  Boeotian  cities  united  by  b.c.  776- 
both  a  religious  and  a  political  bond.     They  formed  an  ^®^- 
Amphiktyony,  and  they  also  formed  a  Federal  Govern-  Boeotia 
ment     Of  these  two,  one  cannot  doubt  that  the  religious  A^nph^. 
association  existed  before  the  political  League  and  served  ^^^^7.^^^^ 
as  its  groundwork.    The  Boeotian  Amphiktyony  held  its  League. 

*  The  Helots  several  times  revolted,  the  Perioikoi  never,  and  the 
Perioikoi  had  as  much  interest  in  suppressing  a  Helot  revolt  as  the 
Spartans  themselves. 

>  Drumann,  p.  428.  Daher  konnten  Sparta  und  Athen  das  Principat 
Uber  alio  Griechen  zu,  erringen  streben,  wahrend  Theben  noch  dahin 
bemiiht  sein  mnsste,  die  Herrschaft  in  Bootien  zu  erlangen. 

Compare,  at  this  moment,  the  three  great  despotisms  of  Europe. 
Bnasia  has  force  enough  to  keep  down  all  internal  enemies;  France 
(whatever  its  ruler  may  have)  has  no  internal  enemies  to  keep  down ; 
Austria  is,  like  Thebes,  helpless  from  internal  dissensions. 
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CHAP.  IV  solemn  festiyal  at  the  temple  of  the  Itdnian  AthSnS  near 
Koroneia  ;^  its  title  was  the  Pamboiotia,'  a  name  formed 
after  the  same  analogy  of  so  many  other  religious  gather- 
ings of  the  same  kind  How  soon  this  Amphiktyonic 
connexion  grew  into  a  political  union  it  is  hard  to  say,  but 
it  is  clear  that  the  Boeotian  League  was  looked  on  as  an 
institution  of  old  standing  during  the  PeloponnSsian  War. 
It  must  both  have  existed  and  have  been  perverted  from 
its  original  purpose,  before  the  oppressed  Plataians  sought 

B.O.  519     for  Athenian  help.   We  may  fairly  believe  that  the  Federal 

(Clinton),         .  --rh..  ,i         -nii*** 

c.  510       umon  of  Bceotia  was  as  old  as  Federal  institutions  m  any 

222).*^*''*  part  of  Greece. 

The  old  Boeotian  League,  as  far  as  its  outward  forms 
went,  seems  to  have  been  fairly  entitled  to  the  name  of  a 
Federal  Government,  but  in  its  whole  history  we  trace 
little  more  than  the  gradual  advance  of  Thebes  to  a 
practical  supremacy  over  the  other  cities.  This  difference 
between  the  theory  and  the  practice  of  the  Boeotian  consti- 
tution is  curiously  illustrated  by  the  ordinary  language 

Use  of      i)Qth  of  ThucydidSs  and  of  Xenophdn.     Whenever  there  is 

the  words 

*'  Bceotian"  anyjthing  like  a  formal  mention  of  the  whole  people,  in  the 

«Theban"  description  for  instance  of  a  battle  or  a  negociation,  the 

didS^a^r  word  used  is  "  Boeotian ;"  but  when  the  historians  narrate 

Xenophdn.  or  commcut  in  their  own  persons  on  the  policy  of  the 

League,  the  word  ^^  Theban  "  is  commonly  used  instead. 

Thus  the  whole  argument  about  the  fate  of  Plataia  is  put 

by  Thucydid^s  into  the  mouths  of  "Theban,"  not  of 

**  Boeotian,"  orators,'  just  as  the  first  treacherous  assault 

on  the  town  is  attributed  wholly  to  Theban  heads  and  to 


' '  Pans.  iz.  8i,  1.  Tiis*lr€»plas*A0fiy&s itrrl  r6  Up^if  JcaXcrrai  9k  iarb  ^Irtipov 
rod  *Afut>ucTi&ovos,  This  smaller  Amphiktyony  is  ascribed  to  a  son  of 
Amphiktydn,  as  the  great  one  at  Delphi  to  Amphiktydn  himsell 

*  Strabo,  yoL  ii  p.  265.  Cf.  PoL  iv.  8 ;  iz.  84,  for  the  waHryvpis  of 
the  Pamboidtla. 

'  Thuc.  iii.  60.     O/  ei^jSoToi  H^lcarr^s  ....  K^tyop, 
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Theban  hands.  ^  But  when  he  comes  to  describe  the  battle  chap,  iy 
of  D^lion,*  and  the  negociations  after  the  Peace  of  Nikias,' 
he  gives  to  the  armies,  ambassadors,  and  senators  their 
formal  title  of  "Boeotians."  So  Xenophon  attributes  to 
"Theban"  politicians  the  proposal*  to  destroy  Athens  and 
the  receipt  of  bribes  from  the  Great  King,*  but  in  describing 
the  battles  in  the  Corinthian  war,*  he  too  falls  back  upon 
the  technical  name  "Boeotian."  This  usage  of  ordinary 
language  exactly  expresses  the  truth  of  the  case.  The 
League  was  a  Boeotian  body  animated  by  a  Theban  soul ; 
the  derices  of  Theban  statesmen  were  habitually  carried 
out  by  the  hands  of  Boeotian  soldiers.' 

It  is  perfectly  evident  that  the  Boeotian  League  had  the 
form  of  a  real  Federal  Grovemment.  It  is  equally  evident 
that  it  altogether  wanted  the  true  Federal  spirit  The  Constitu- 
common  government  was  earned  on  m  the  name  of  the  League. 
whole  Boeotian  nation.  Its  most  important  magistrates 
bore  the  title  of  Boeotarchs ;  their  exact  number,  whether 
eleven  or  thirteen,*  is  a  disputed  point  of  Greek  archaeology, 
or  rather  of  Boeotian  geography.  For  our  purpose  the 
number  is  indifferent ;  the  important  point  for  us  is  that 
Thebes  chose  two  Boeotarchs,"  and  each  of  the  other  cities 

^  Thac.  u.  2.     XlpotMpTfs  ol  ^fiatoi,  ic.r.X. 

*  lb.  ir.  91.     O/  W  BoMrroi .  .  .  (vrcX^rro,  k.t.X. 
'  y.  S6  et  seqq.  tluooghout. 

*  Xen.  Hell.  ii.  2.  19.      *Ain4k9yop   KoplrBm  fih^  Koi  e^jBeuoi .  .  .  .  ^i) 

*  lb.  iiL  5,  8.     Ol  iv  rtus  ^fiois  xpoiurohts  ....  TtlOovci  AoKpovs. 

*  lb.  W.  2,  17  et  seqq. 

7  Tittmann  (p.  696)  seems  to  me  to  uuder-rate  throughout  the  practical 
supremacy  of  Thebes  during  our  first  period. 

'  Thuo.  iv.  91.  T^y  AWmv  fiouarapx^^i  ^'^  ^^^^  MtKOf  oi)  ^weircuvo^rroty 
H^x^^ox ....  Tlaepl^pZas  6  AloXdJSov,  fiouarapx^^  ^*^  ^$Stv  ^cr*  *Apiav$l9ov 
rov  AucifAox^v,  Koi  rjytiiovias  oUffrts  whov^  k  t.X.  where  see  Dr.  Arnold's 
note,  and  compare  Boeckh,  vol.  i.  p.  727,  and  Mr.  Whiston  in  Diet,  of 
Antt  art.  Bceotarches. 

*  Boeckh  (tls.)  explains  the  second  Theban  Boeotarch  to  have  been  the 
representatiye  of  some  town  formerly  a  member  of  the  League,  but  after« 
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CHAP.  IV. 


Subject 
Districts 
or  Sub- 
ordinate 
Leagues. 


Office  of 
the  Boeo- 
tarchs. 


one.^  The  same  narratdye  from  which  we  learn  this  fitct 
shows  also  that,  besides  the  cities  which  were,  in  name  at 
least,  sovereign  states,  BoDotia,  like  Switzerland  in  the  old 
time,  contained  districts  which  did  not  ei\]oy  direct  Federal 
rights,  but  which  were  connected,  in  some  subordinate 
way,  widi  some  one  or  other  of  the  sovereign  cities.'  It 
may  however  be  doubted  whether  these  dependencies 
were,  strictly  speaking,  subject  districts,  like  the  Italian 
possessions  of  Uri,  or  whether  Boeotia  was  not,  like  the 
Orisons,  a  League  made  up  of  smaller  Leagues.  However 
this  may  be,  the  Boeotarchs,  as  representatives  of  the 
several  Boeotian  cities,  were  die  supreme  military  com- 
manders of  the  League,*  and,  as  it  would  appear,  the 
general  administrators  of  Federal  affiedrs.  This  is  the 
ordinary  position  of  the  military  conmianders  in  a  Greek 


wards  merged  in  Thebes.  This  is  a  highly  probable  explanation  of  the 
origin  of  the  custom  ;  practically  the  double  Theban  Boeotarchy,  like  the 
four  members  for  the  City  of  London,  represented  the  superiority  of 
Thebes  to  the  other  cities. 

'  Mr.  Grote  (vi.  523)  speaks  of  the  Boeotarchs  as  consisting  of  *'two 
chosen  from  Thebes,  the  rest  in  unknown  proportions  by  the  other  cities. " 
Certainly  Thucydides  does  not  directly  say  that  there  was  one  Boeotarch 
from  each  city,  but  almost  every  scholar  seems  to  have  taken  it  for  granted 
(see  Hermann,  Pol.  Ant.  §  179,  Eng.  Tr.),  and  it  is  hard  to  imagine  any 
arrangement  by  which  any  sovereign  city  would  be  left  without  its 
Boeotarch.  This  narrative  of  Thucydides,  and  another  which  will  presently 
be  referred  to,  are,  as  far  as  I  know,  our  only  authorities  for  the  number 
and  power  of  the  Boeotarchs  during  this  first  period  of  the  League.  With 
the  Boeotarchs  of  the  days  of  £pamein6ndas  we  have  as  yet  no  concern. 

s  Thuc.  iv.  76.  Xxup^p^ua^  S^,  ^  h  *Opxifttvoif  (vrrcAc^  where  see  Arnold's 
note.  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  the  word  (vKrcXciy  implies  a  greater 
degree  of  freedom  in  these  dependent  places  than  Dr.  Arnold  allows.  See 
also  Boeckh.  i.  728. 

*  It  may  be  doubted  whether  the  words  iry^fM^Uu  oti^s  oirpv,  in  the 
passage  of  Thucydides  (iv.  91)  last  quoted,  imply  that  the  supreme  com- 
mand was  always  vested  in  a  Theban  Boeotarch,  or  whether  it  was  merely 
the  turn  of  Pag6ndas  to  command  that  particular  day.  It  is  worth  notice 
that  the  Boeotian  army  at  that  time  was  not  drawn  up  in  any  uniform 
order,  but  the  troops  of  each  city  followed  their  own  customs.  The 
Thebans  were  twenty-five .  deep,  the  others  in  different  proportions. 
Thuc.  iv.  98. 
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state,  as  we  see  by  the  authority  possessed  by  the  Ten  chap.  iv. 
Generals  at  Athens,  and  by  the  Federal  General  of  the 
Achaian  League.     The  Boeotarchs  of  course  command  at 
Delion,  but  they  also  act  as  administrative  magistrates  of  b.o.  424. 
the  League  by  hindering  Ag^ilaos  from  sacrificing  at  b.c.  897. 
Aulis.^    We  see  something  more  of  their  functions  in  a 
narrative  of  Thucydides  which  gives  us  almost  our  only 
glimpse  of  the  internal  working  of  the  Boeotian  Federal 
constitution.     During  nearly  the  whole  of  our  first  period, 
the    Boeotian   government  was   oligarchic.      Just  as  in 
Achaia  each  city  had  its  locid  democratic  Assembly  and 
tiie  League  had  its  Federal  democratic  Assembly,  so  in 
Boeotia  the  Federal  Government  was  oligarchic,  and  we 
cannot  doubt  that  the  government  of  each  particular  city 
was  oligarchic  also.'    The  supreme  power  of  the  League 
was  vested  in  the  Four  Senates  of  the  Boeotians.'    Of  the  !rhe  Four 
constitution  of  these  Senates  we  know  absolutely  nothing ;     "^ 
but  it  is  most  probable  that  the  division  was  a  local  one, 
and  that  the  Four  Senates  represented  four  districts.     If 
so,  it  shows  that  the  Federal  bond  in  Boeotia  must  have 


'  Xen.  HelL  iiL  4.  4.  Ol  $ot^apxot,  vifif^arrts  bnt4as,  jt.rA.  This  haa 
a  military  sound,  but  it  was  doubtless  in  strictness  a  measure  of  police. 

'  Mr.  Wliiston  (Diet,  of  Antt.)  is  doubtless  justified  by  analogy  in 
supposing  that  each  Boeotian  city  had  its  own  jSovAii  or  Senate,  and  SiffAos 
or  Popular  Assembly  (see  Boeckh,  i.  729),  but  the  passage  which  he 
quotes  jfrom  Xenophdu  hardly  proves  it  (Hell.  v.  2.  29).  It  merely  speaks 
of  a  Theban  fiovK^  and  that  during  the  time  (b.c.  882)  when  the  Con- 
federation was  in  abeyance.  I  am  not  clear  about  the  existence  of 
Popular  Assemblies  in  the  Boeotian  cities  during  our  first  period.  There 
is,  as  might  be  expected,  abundant  evidence  for  their  existence  in  later 
times,  but  I  doubt  whether  any  of  the  many  inscriptions  in  Boeckh,  which 
mention  a  S^ftos,  belong  to  the  days  of  the  old  oligarchic  League. 

>  Thuc.  v.  38.  Tcuir  riccapiri  fiwXais  tAv  Boutrwif,  uSirfp  Sinuf  rd  icOpos 
ixoveip.  Uttmaun  (p.  695)  assumes  their  representative,  and  denies  their 
aristocratic,  character.  The  latter  at  least  is  clear  enough.  A  Federal 
Kiiun,  like  that  of  the  Achaiaus,  is  mentioned  in  later  inscriptions  (see 
Boeckh,  L  728);  but  one  can  hardly  fancy  its  having  even  a  nominal 
existence  earlier  than  the  revolution  of  Pelopidas. 
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CHAP.  IT.  been  much  laxer  than  it  was  in  Achaia,  and  the  necessity 

of  consulting  several  Assemblies  suggests  resemblances 

between  the  constitution  of  Boeotia  and  the  constitution 

of  the  United  Provinces.     Still  less  do  we  know  how  four 

co-ordinate  Senates  were  kept  in  harmony  together ;  but 

B.C.  421.     the  only  glimpse  which  we  get  of  them  sets  them  before 

us  as  submissive  and  tractable  bodies,  which  commonly 

did  little  more  than  register  the  edicts  of  the  BoDotarchs.^ 

Their  constitutional  powers  seem  to  have  been  sometiiing 

like  those  of  the  American  Senate ;  the  BoDotarchs  propose 

to  them  a  scheme  of  a  treaty,  which  it  rests  with  them 

Diplo-       to  accept  or  to  reject     We  may  even  believe  that  the 

Action       Senates  were,  on  such  matters  at  least,  only  authorized  to 

^nztoB      consider  proposals  made  to  them  by  the  Bceotarchs,  and 

and  the      that  they  had  no  initiative  voice  of  their  own.*    It  is  clear 

that  the  actual  negociation  was  carried  on  wholly  by  the 

Boeotarchs,  just  as  it  would  be  by  an  American  President 

and  his  Ministry.     In  this  particular  case  tiie  Bceotarchs 

fiiUy  expected  that  the  Senates  would  have  ratified  their 

proposals  without  examination  or  explanation,  and  they 

were  much    surprised   at   finding    the   proposed  treaty 

rejected.'  The  whole  story  gives  us  a  very  poor  impression 

of  the  management  of  the  Boeotian  Foreign  OflBice. 

Though  the  Boeotarchs  were,  like  the  Athenian  Generals, 

practically  the  most  important  officers  of  the  state,  yet, 

like  the  Athenian  Generals,  they  did  not  stand  formally  at 

Federal      its  head.     The  nominal  chief  of  the  League  was  a  magis- 

Archons.    trate  called  the  Archon  of  the  Boeotians,*  whose  name 

'  Cf.  Grote,  vii.  84.  They  must,  as  Boeckh  (i.  728)  remarks,  have  been 
assembled  in  one  place. 

•  See  Arnold's  note  on  Thuc.  v.  88. 

'  Thuc.  ib.  OUfityoi  rijtf  fiovXijv,  k^Lv  fiij  ttwtto'tif,  odit  &Wa  ipri^iturBat 
If  &  (r<pUri  irpo9ioyv6vr9s  irapcuvovtnif, 

**  See  the  inscription  in  Boeckh,  No.  1694  (vol.  i.  p.  776).  Mr.  Whiston 
infers  from  this  inscription  that  the  Federal  Archon  "  was  probably  always 
a  Theban.'*     As  the  inscription  specially  mentions  that  the  particulaf 
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seems  to  have  been  used  as  a  date  even  in  purely  local  chap.  it. 
proceedings  in  the  several  cities.^    We  ako  find  local 
Archons  in  the  several  cities.^    Though  many  of  the  in- 
scriptions  which  record  the  names  of  these  Archons  are 
doubtless  later  than  the  Peace  of  Antalkidafl,  or  even  than 
Kassander^s  restoration  of  Thebes,  still  the  analogy  of 
other  states  would  lead  us  to  believe  that  the  Archons, 
both  of  the  League  and  of  its  several  cities,  were  magis- 
trates of  the  highest  antiquity.     Probably  the  Boeotian, 
like  the  Athenian,  Archon  had  once  been  the  real  ruler  of 
the  state,  and  had  been  gradually  cut  down  to  a  routine  of 
small  duties,  sweetened  by  the  honour  of  giving  his  name 
to  the  year.  Of  the  particular  Archon  of  Thebes,  Plutarch  •  Theban 
records  an  usage,  which,  though  his  mention  of  it  belongs  amero^ 
to  a  time  later  than  our  present  date,  must  surely  have  Pfi«®ant 
been  handed  down  from  very  early  times.     The  Theban 
Archon,  at  least  in  the  interval  between  the  occupation  of 
the  Kadmeia  by  Phoibidas  and  the  delivery  of  Thebes  by  b.c.  88a- 
Pelopidas,  was  chosen  by  lot,*  and  kept  a  sacred  spear  of  ^^^' 
office  always  by  him.     These  customs  are  not  likely  to 
have  been  of  recent  introduction ;   they  savour  of  high 
antiquity,  and  point  to  the  Archon  as  a  venerable  pageant 
rather  than  as  a  magistrate  possessing  real  authority.    He 
is  spoken  o(  not  as  a  ruler  but  as  a  sacred  person,  and  it  is  Red  power 
clear,  from  the  whole  narrative  of  Xenophon  and  Plutarch,  ?emarchsl 
tliat  the  main  powers  of  the  state  were  then  in  the  hands 
of  the  Polemarchs.^ 


Aiclioii  commemorated  was  a  Theban,  I  should  have  inferred  the  contrary. 
This  inscription  is  of  a  later  date  than  the  restoration  by  Eassander. 

^  See  the  inscription  in  Leake's  Northern  Greece,  ii.  182.  Xapowtvct 
ipxorros  Bou9To7Sf  x.r.X. 

'  See  Rose,  Inscriptt  Gnecc.  264  et  seqq. 

'  De  Genio  Socratis,  80. 

*  lb.     6  Kvdfittrros  Apx^y- 

'  See  especially  Xen.  Hell.  v.  2.  80.     rov  y6fiov  KtKf^oyros  i^uMU  iroAf- 
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Yet,  with  all  this  show  of  good  Federal  Goyemmenty 
the  true  Federal  spirit  could  have  had  no  place  in  a 
League  where  ererything  was  carried  on  in  the  selfah 
interest  of  a  single  city.  What  the  position  of  Thebes  in 
the  Boeotian  League  really  was  is  shown  by  the  whole 
history  of  the  brave  and  unfortunate  city  of  Plataia.  The 
Plataians  set  the  first  recorded  example  of  Secession  from 
a  Federal  Union.  But  it  was  most  certainly  not  Secession 
without  a  cause.  The  Plataians  broke  through  their 
Federal  obligations,  they  forsook  the  ancestral  laws  of  all 
BcBotia,^  but  it  was  because  those  obUgations  and  those 
laws  had  been  perverted  into  mere  instruments  of  Theban 
domination.  They  found  the  Theban  yoke  too  hard  to 
bear^  and  they  sought  for  aid  against  the  oppressor,  first  at 
Sparta  and  then  at  Athens.'  Even  thus  early,  Secessicm 
from  the  Boeotian  League  was  looked  on  by  impartial 
spectators  as  a  right  to  be  secured  against  the  over- 
whelming ascendency  of  Thebea  The  Corinthians,  when 
called  in  as  mediators,  determine  that  Thebes  has  no  right 
to  control  any  city  which  does  not  wish  to  belong  to  the 
Boeotian  Confederation."  It  is  clear  that  language  like 
this  would  never  be  used  of  any  really  equal  Confedera- 
tion in  any  age.  If  a  mediator  were  to  be  called  in  to 
settle  American  differences,  the  form  of  his  decree  would 
not  be  that  New  York  should  leave  the  Confederate 
States  undisturbed.  That  the  example  of  Plataian  seces- 
sion was  not  followed  by  other  cities  may  be  partly  owing 
to  geographical  causes.     No  other  Boeotian  city,  except 


^  Thuc.  iii.  66  et  aL  Th  irdvrwv  Bowr&v  ir^pia.  1  cannot  believe  in 
any  rivalry  between  Thebes  and  Plataia,  snch  as  Drumann  (487)  seems  to 
imply,  as  if  Plataia  disputed  the  first  place  in  the  League  with  Thebes. 
Drumann  also  strangely  omits  aU  mention  of  the  connexion  between 
Plataia  and  Athens. 

'  Herod,  vi.  108.  vic^ct^/icyoi  &ir6  BtifiaUty,  Thuc  ilL  55,  2rc  Bfifiouoi 
^ifios  4$tder<ufTo. 

>  Herod,  (u.  s. )  *Ef  y  ^fialovs  Bomvt wr  ro^s  fiij  $ov\ofi4ifovs  is  Eoutrods  tcA^cif. 
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Tanagra,  lay  so  temptingly  near  to  a  powerful  protector,  cmap.  iv. 
And  the  eyents  of  the  Peloponnesian  War  at  once  tended  m  feeling 
to  beget  a  bitter  feeling  between  Athens  and  the  BcBotians  Thebes 
generally  and  to  show  how  little  real  help  Athens  was  able  Totns!^*' 
to  gi^e  to  a  dependency  beyond  Mount  Kithairdn.^    But 
towards  the  end  of  the  war,  we  hear  in  general  terms  of  B.a  407. 
strong  disaffectioii  towards  Thebes  on  the  part  of  the 
smaller  cities,*  and  in  one  case,  eyen  before  the  Peace  of  b.c.  428. 
Nikias^  in  the  very  year  after  the  common  Boeotian  victory 
at  Delion,  the  Thdi)ans  destn^ed  the  walls  of  Thespia^  Thespia. 
on  the  ground  of  the   ''Atticism"   of  the  inhabitants." 
The  language  of  Thucydidds  would  almost  imply  that  this 
was  a  mere  act  of  higb-handed  Theban  violence,  without 
even  the  form  of  legitimate  Federal  action.     He  adds  that 
the  Thebans  had  long  wished  to  destroy  Thespia,  and  now 
found  their  importunity.    The  city  could  not  resist,  be- 
cause the  flower  of  its  warriors  had  fallen  in  the  war  with 
Athens.    Such  examples  as  this  and  that  of  Plataia  might 
well  cause  a  sullen  acquiescence  in  Theban  domination. 
Against  Thebes  backed  by  Sparta>  resistance  was  hopeless. 
It  was  not  till  long  after,  when  Thebes  and  Sparta  were  Orcho- 
enemiesy  tiiat,  at  last,  on  a  favourable  opportunity  during  ^c?^5. 
the  Corinthiim  war,  Orchomenos  openly  seceded^    The 
event  is  recorded  by  Xenophon  in  the  form  commonly  used 
to  express  the  revolt  of  a  subject  or  dependent  state.  But^ 
long  before  this,  in  the  famous  pleadings  as  to  the  fate  of  Plataia. 

B  c  427 

Plataia,  though  the  Thebans  put  prominently  forward  the 
general  principles  of  Boeotian  Federalism,  still  the  whole 

>  See  Grote,  iv.  222. 

s  Xeu.  Hem.  iii.  5.  2.  Bowrny  fily  yAp  woWdl,  ir\€ov€icro6fityoi  fhrd 
Oi|/3a£«v,  ivsfitifSs  adrots  4x^^*^^  *AB^rif<n  9h  oOBiy  6p»  roiovror.  The* 
date  of  this  dialogue,  which  I  have  abready  had  occasion  to  quote  (see 
above,  p.  28),  between  Sdkrat^  and  the  younger  PeriklSs,  is  fixed  to  the 
year  407  by  PeriklSs  being  spoken  of  as  a  newly  elected  General.  He  was 
one  of  the  unfortunate  commanders  at  Arginousai. 

•  Thac.  iv.  133.     Sfffiaun  ^trwUwv  rtixos  ittpitikov,  /c.t.A, 

*  Xen.  HelL  iii.  5.  6.     Adaavipos  'Opxofjiwiovs  Mtmifft  ChifiaimK 
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CHAP.  IV.  is  practically  treated  as  a  dispute  between  Plataia  and 
Thebes.  The  Plataians  ask  that  they  may  no£  be  given 
up  to  the  vengeance  of  the  Thebans ;  they  pray  that 
Plataia  may  not  be  destroyed,  and  its  territory  not  be 
annexed  to  that  of  Thebes.^  They  prayed  in  vain ;  the 
captives  were  massacred,  their  city  was  destroyed,  and 
their  territory  was  confiscated,  not  to  the  profit  of  the 
Boeotian  Union,  but  to  that  of  the  Theban  State.' 

Thus  the  power  of  Thebes  went  on  increasing,'  and  no 
doubt  the  discontent  of  the  smaller  cities  went  on  increasing 
Theban      aJso,  dowu  to  the  time  of  the  Peace  of  Antalkidas.     Then 
the  Peace    we  first  find  the  Theban  claims  formally  put  forth  in  all  their 
^idas         fulness,  but  only,  as  it  proved,  to  bring  utter  dissolution 
B.C.  387.  •   upon  the  whole  Confederacy.     In  the  Plataian  conference 
all  that  the  Thebans  had  ventured  formally  to  claim  was  a 
primacy,  expressed  by  a  word*  familiar  to  Greek  diplo- 
matic language,  and  not  formally  inconsistent  with  the 
independence  of  the  smaller  towns.     Afterwards  we  have 
seen  the  Boeotarchs,  themselves  Federal  magistrates,  going 
through  at  least  the  form    of   consulting  the  Federal 
Councils.     But  now  the  Thebans  openly  put  themselves 
forward  as  the  representatives,  or  rather  as  the  sovereigns, 
of  all  Boeotia.     Antalkidas  comes  down  with  his  rescript 
from  the  Great  King,  ordering  that  all  Greek  cities  should 

be  independent*    It  suited  the  policy  of  Sparta*  to  con- 

* 

*  Thuc.  iii.  68.  T/ielj  8i  eJ  JcreyfTrf  iJ/aoj  mX  x^P^  '"^  nXaroiiJa 
ei7/9oi9a  ironJ<r€Tf. 

«  Thuc.  iii.  68  (the  whole  chapter). 

8  Manso,  Sparta,  iii.  160.  Theben  begniigto  sich  nicht  die  erste,  es 
verlangte  die  Hauptstadt  im  bootischen  Lande  und  es  in  der  Art  zu  seyn, 
wie  in  Lakpnien  Sparta. 

*  Thuc.  iii.  61.  OiK'fX^owo'lhoi,&inrtpir&x!^Th-wp9hoVji/iytpLov%^tirBat 

»  Xen.  Hell.  v.  1.  81.  Tcb  ll  6x\as  •EAXijWJoi  irrfXfiy  /ca2  /uicpcb  teat 
fuydKas  cvurovSfiovs  d^ctrai. 

6  lb.  V.  2. 16.    EIk6s  ^ims  [AaK^Bcufioyiovs]  t^j  fiiv  Bowrlas  ^i^uXif^ycu 
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fltrue  this  independence  in  the  Btrictest  sense  eTeiywhere  chap.  iy. 
except  in  Lakonia.     When  the  Peace  was  to  be  sworn  to, 
according  to  the  usual  Greek  custom,  by  the  representa- 
tives of  eyery  power  concerned,  Ambassadors  from  Thebes, 
not  Bceotarchs  or  Ambassadors  from  the  Four  Councils, 
demanded  to  take  the  oaths  on  behalf  of  all  Boeotia.^    The 
Spartan  King  Agesilaos  refused  to  receive  their  oaths,  or  to 
admit  them  to  the  benefits  of  the  Peace,  unless  they  for- 
mally recognized  the  independence  of  every  Greek  city, 
great  and  small     The  Ambassadors  had  no  such  instruc- 
tions from  tiieir  Governments^  and  it  required  a  Laceds^- 
monian  declaration  of  war  to  bring  Thebes  to  consent  to 
such  terms.    They  were  evidently  understood  as  a  formal 
renunciation  of  all  Theban  superiority  in  Boeotia,  and 
apparently  as  a  formal  dissolution  of  the  Boeotian  Leainie  i^issolu- 
in  any  shape.     As  the  Thebans  consented  to  the  required  Boeotian 
recognition  of  independence,*  we  may  conclude  that  every  B.a^87. 
Boeotian  city  entered  into  the  terms  of  the  treaty  as  a 
sovereign  commonwealth,  and  we  may  thus  look  upon  the 
old  Boeotian  Federation  as  formally  dissolved. 

The  second  portion  of  Boeotian  history  includes .  the  Second 

Period. 

splendid  day  of  Theban  greatness  under  Pelopidas  and  b.o.  887- 
Epameindndas.  As  I  am  not  writing  a  History  of  Greece,  ^^^' 
but  a  History  of  Federal  Government,  all  that  I  have  to  do 
is  to  pick  out  from  the  general  narrative  such  points  as 
bear  directly  upon  the  Federal  relations  between  Thebes 
and  the  other  Boeotian  towns.  By  the  Peace  of  Antal- 
kidas  all  Greek  cities,  great  and  small,  became  independent 
under  the  guaranty  of  Sparta.     But  Sparta  seems,  through- 

^  Xen.    HelL   v.    1.   82.      O/  9^  Brificuoi  i^^iouy  Mp  icdwrw  Bowt»p 

•  Ibid.     Ol  9^  tw  ertfiaUty  irp^afieis  ll\€yoy  tri  o^k  iirtaraXfUya  atftUri 
raura  ffif. 

'  lb.  V.  1.  83.    BrifioSoi  is  rdb  inroyids  fUrt\0t7y  i/ivayKdaBria'ayf  adtoySfiovs 
d^vTMS  rds  BoictfT/as  ir6\fts. 
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CHAP.  IV.  out  Greece,  to  have  interpreted  indepeDdence  after  the 
The  Peace  same  strange  fashion  as  she  had  interpreted  it  after  the 
in  the  end  of  the  Peloponnesian  War.  Either  at  once  or,  as  is 
^^^  ®^  more  likely,  gradually  after  some  interval,^  the  seyeral 
B.C.  387-2.  cities  were  occupied,  like  Athens  under  the  Thirty,  by 
Spartan     narrow  local  oligarchies,  supported  by  a  Spartan  harmost 

carrisons 

m  the       and  garrison.'     In  the  case  of  Thebes  we  know  how  this 

b!o.^82.    b^^  ^f  things  was  brought  about,  namely  through  the 

Restora-     treacherous  seizure  of  the  Kadmeia  by  Phoibidas.^  Plataia 

Pif^ia,     ^^  restored,^  restored  as  an  equal  and  independent  city ; 

B.C.  c.  886.  j^  restoration  implied  not  only  a  loss  of  Theban  supremacy, 

but  the  actual  loss  of  that  portion  of  the  existing  Theban 

territory  which  had  formerly  formed  the  Plataian  district 

But  the  independence  of  Plataia,  like  that  of  the  other 

^  towns,  was  not  thought  inconsistent  with  the  presence  of  a 

Lacedaemonian  harmost     Several  entirely  new  elements 

were  thus  introduced  into  the  world  of  Boeotian  politics. 

Oligwchic  Hitherto  Boeotia  had  been  less  affected  than  most  parts 

and  Demo- 
cratic       of  Greece  by  the  struggles  of  oligarchic  and  democratic 

partiea     The  Boeotian  cities  had  been,  from  time  imme- 

Weakness  morfal,  oligarchically  governed.   Oligarchic  government  was 

mocratie    doubtlcss,  in  Theban  eyes,  one  of  the  ancestral  principles 

in  Baotia.  ^^  ^^^  Boeotian  constitution,*  hardly  less  important  than 

the  other  great  principle  of  Theban  supremacy.  Not  that  a 

democratic  party  was  altogether  wanting  in  Boeotia,  but  it 

waB  weak,  and  could  do  nothmg  without  foreign  help.   De- 

B.C.  467.    mocracy  was  introduced  by  the  Athenian  victory  at  Oino- 

phyta^  but  democracy  did  not  flourish  on  the  uncongeniid 

B.C.  449.    Boeotian  soil,^  and  oligarchy  reappeared  when  Boeotia  was 

'  On  this  point  see  Mr.  Grote's  note,  x.  46. 
«  See  Isok.  Plat.  20,  21.     Cf.  Pol.  iv.  27. 
>  Xen.  Hell.  v.  2.  25  et  seqq. 

*  On  this  restoration  see  Grote,  x.  48. 

*  TA  irdvrtty  Boicrreoy  trdrpia.     See  above,  p.  166. 

*  Arist.   Pol.  V.  3.  5.     'El'  Oi^iSait  find  ri|v  h  Olw^^rou  iJuixn"  kokSs 
woKiTtvofUtfMy  ill  irifioKparia  5if^({pi}. 
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again  detached  from  the  Athenian  alliance  by  the  first  chap.  iy. 
battle  of  Kor6neia     The  inyarion  which  led  to  the  battle 
of  DSlion  was  planned  by  Athens  in  concert  with  a  demo-  b.o.  424. 
cratic  party  in  BcBotia>'  bat  the  utter  failure  of  the  scheme 
doubtless  gare  a  deep  and  lasting  blow  to  the  democratic 
interest     The  histories  of  Plataia  and  Thespia,  as  already  Thebes, 
recorded,  leave  hardly  any  doubt  that  this  democratic  or  theceiSre 
Athenian  party  was  the  party  of  the  independence  of  the  ^^  ^^' 
smaller  cities  against  Thebes.     But  the  dissolution  of  the 
League,  and  the  Spartan  occupation,  for  such  it  was,  which 
f<^owed,  must  have  put  matters  on  quite  another  footing. 
Oligarchy  no  longer  meant,  either  in  Thebes  or  elsewhere, 
the  ascendency  of  the  ancient  nobles  of  the  land,  whose 
rule,  in  a  country  where  it  had  been  so  little  interrupted, 
may  well  have  involved  no  practical  oppression.'    Olig- 
archy now  meant  the  domination '  of  a  small  nimiber  of 
citizens,  whose  power  rested  entirely  on  the  presence  of  a 
foreign  force.     A  powerful  democratic  spirit  was  naturally  becomes, 
called  forth,  and,  above  all,  at  Thebes^  hitherto  the  centre  yolation, 
of  oligarchy.     A  democratic  revolution  delivered  Thebes  the^centre"' 
at  once  firom  her  traitorous  citizens  and  from  her  forei&ni  ^^  i>emo- 

^  cracy. 

garrison,  and  the  new  Theban  Democracy  entered,  under 
Pelopidas  and  Epamein6ndas,  upon  its  short  and  glorious 
career.  There  is  no  portion  of  Grecian  history  which  more 
thorou^ly  awakens  our  sympathies  than  all  that  personally 
concerns  those  two  most  illustrious  citizens.  We  hardly  Career  of 
know  which  more  to  admire,  Pelopidas  the  slayer  of  the  [tcFm- 

864]  and 
1  Thnc.  iv.  76. 

*  The  Platonic  S6krates  (Kritdn,  c.  15)  calls  (b.c.  899)  Thebes  and 
Jlegara  well  goyemed  cities — tdpofAov/jUras  Wxcif  tcmi  r£w  difipwp  robs 
Kocfiitn^ovs — c^roftourrcu  ydpy  icr.A.  He  does  not  call  them  titfOfioiLfitwas 
simply  as  being  oligarchic,  as  he  goes  on  to  blame  the  ill  government  of 
oligarchic  Thessaly — ^mi  ydp  S^  «-Xc/(rri|  dra^ia  /coi  cbcoXcurk. 

>  Xenophdn  himself  nses  the  strong  word  8vraoTc(a,  only  less  strong 
than  rvpQMvis,  meaning  in  fact  a  Tynmny  in  the  hands  of  several  persons 
instead  of  one  only,  iv  wdaau  ydp  rtus  ir6\wt  twtufrtm  KoBtiimiicwcaf 
^swtp  4p  e40ais.     Hell.  v.  4.  46. 
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OHAP.  IT.  Tyrants,  or  f^pameindndas  who  refuses  to  stain  his  hands 

Epamei-     even  with  Tyrants'   blood.     The  fight  of  Leuktra,   the 

[b.c.  879-  invasion  of  Lakonia,  the  restoration  of  MessenS,  the  foun- 

^^^J-         dation  of  Megalopolis,  the  deaths  of  Pelopidas  in  Thessaly 

and  of  Epameindndas  at  Mantineia,  are  all  among  the  most 

spirit^tirring  scenes  even  in  the  eventful  history  of  Greece. 

But  it  is  easy  to  see  that  Pelopidas  and  Epameindndas 

were  the  chiefs  of  a  people  utterly  unworthy  of  them ;  that 

Bad  re-      the  momentary  greatness  of  Thebes  did  but  leave  Greece 

Thebansu-yet  more  disunited,*  more  ready  to  become  the  prey  of 

premacy.    ^^^  Macedonian  aggressor ;  and  that,  looking  at  the  matter 

with  the  eyes  of  a  historian  of  Federalism,  this  second 

period  of  Boeotian  history  is  yet  more  disastrous  than  the 

Nominal    first  period  before  the  Peace  of  Antalkidas.     The  League 

revival 

of  the       was  nominally  revived  ;  constitutional  Federal  language 
n^Tbobo-  ^^  employed  in  formal  documents,^  and  Boeotarchs,  and 
tarcha       not  mere  local  Polemarchs,  again  appear  as  the  com- 
manders of  the  Boeotian  armies.'     It  is  also  clear  that, 
B.C.  378.    immediately  after  the  Theban  Revolution,  the  Theban  cause 
was  popular  in  the  Boeotian  cities.^    No  doubt  the  Theban 
Democracy,  like  the  Athenian  Democracy,  put  itself  for- 
ward, and  that  for  a  while  sincerely^  as  the  champion  of 
Liberal      independence  and  democratic  government  everywhere,  in 
^oVof       opposition  alike  to  native  oligarchies  and  to  Lacedaemonian 
Thebes,      garrisons.     But  the  result  soon  showed  how  impossible  it 

^  Xen.  Hell,  vii  5,  27.  'Axpuria  9^  koI  rapaxfi  ^ri  ir\e(ctv  fAtrd  Ti|y 
[iv  Moyrircfa]  fidx'fl'^  iyivtro  ^  trpdirBtv  4y  rg  'E\A^<.  Four  years  after- 
wards Philip  took  Amphipolis. 

'  The  Kounj  ciiyoios  r»y  BoiurSy  (Diod.  xv.  80)  recdvcd  complaints 
from  Thessaly  against  Alexander  of  Phend  (b.c.  864) ;  and,  just  before 
Chair6neia  (B.a  838),  Philip  sent  an  embassy  M  r6  Koty6y  r«y  Boutroiy 
(Diod.  xvi.  86).     Cf.  above,  p.  168,  note  8. 

'  The  number  now  was  seven  (Paus.  ix.  13.  6,  7).  I  do  not  know  of 
any  distinct  evidence  whether  any  of  these  Bcsotarchs  were  reaUy  chosen 
by  the  smaller  towns  or  not. 

*  See  Grote,  x.  215,  263.  Xenophon  (Hell.  v.  4.  46)  seems  to  imply  a 
^  sort  of  secession  of  the  D^mos  from  the  smaller  cities,  6  fUvroi  ^fws  4^ 
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was  that  an  oyerweening  city  like  Thebes  should  ever  enter  chap.  iv. 
into  the  true  Federal  relation  with  weaker  states.     Thebes 
showed  more  quickly  than  Athens,  or  even  than  Sparta, 
how  easily  Presidency  may  be  dereloped  into  Empire.     It 
does  not  indeed  prove  much  that  the  recovery  of  the 
Boeotian  cities  is  spoken  of  by  Xenophdn  in  terms  which 
are  applicable  only  to  a  reconquest  by  force  of  arms.^    To 
a  Lakonian  partisan  like  that  renegade  Athenian,  the 
expulsion  by  Theban  hands  of  a  Spartan  harmost  and  the 
oligarchy  which  he  maintained,  doubtless  seemed  to  be  the 
high-handed  extinction  of  a  legal  government  by  the  hands 
of  a  foreign  invader.      But  though  the  Boeotian  cities  Real  sub- 
willingly  entered  into  a  revived  Boeotian  League,  they  soon  {h^ksser 
found  that  a  Boeotian  League  was  now  only  another  name  ^^^^^  ^ 

Thebes. 

for  bondage  to  Thebes.  A  nominally  democratic  Boeotian 
Assembly,  instead  of  four  oligarchic  Senates,  might  now 
nt  to  register  Theban  edicts  in  the  name  of  the  League, 
but  the  practical  nature  of  the  relation  between  Thebes 
and  the  other  cities  admits  of  no  doubt  It  is  enough 
that    the   language    of   historians    and    orators    always 

1  XexL  HelL  t.  4.  68.  Bpdfftus  8i)  iorpwrt^vro  ol  Bri^tot  iir\  rets 
ircpioudSos  ir^A€i5  [mark  the  word  «-cp(oiir/8as]  xai  vdXiy  al^rcb  dy€\dfA$avoy. 
Ti  1.  1.  ol  8^  Brifituoi,  hrd  tcarearp^aifTo  tAj  iy  rf  Boicrr(f  WAciy, 
hrrpdrtvov  Ktd  tls  r^r  ^wkIZo,  This  clearly  implies  actual  warfare,  but 
what  follows  the  first  of  the  two  passages  as  clearly  implies  that  it  was 
a  warfare  in  which  the  Demos  in  the  cities  attacked  took  the  Theban  side. 
Still  I  cannot  understand  Mr.  Grote's  meaning  when  he  says  (x.  183,  4) 
"that  the  Thebans  .  .  .  revived  the  Boeotian  confederacy,  is  clearly  stated 
by  Xenophdn  " — ^in  the  two  passages  just  quoted.  It  is  clearly  stated  that 
"  the  Thebans  again  became  presidents  of  all  Boeotia  "  (p.  183),  but  surely 
not  that  they  revived  a  confederacy.  Xenophdn  speaks  not  of  reviving 
a  confederacy,  but  of  Thebes  warring  against  and  conquering  certain  cities. 
Considering  Xenophdn's  prejudices,  his  language  is  in  no  way  inconsistent 
with  the  fact,  otherwise  sufficiently  established,  that  the  restoration  of 
the  Federal  system  was  at  least  professed.  But  surely  his  words  do 
not  clearly  state  it.  And  considering  what  happened  to  Plataia  and 
other  cities  so  soon  after,  I  certainly  think  that  the  practical  aspect  of 
the  case  is  better  set  forth  in  the  words  **  subjugation  '*  and  **  submitted '' 
used  by  Bishop  Thirlwall  (v.  71). 
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CHAP.  IV.  implies  that  Thebes  had  become  practically  soyereign. 

The  smaller  cities  are  spoken  of  in  language  which  implies 

subjection  ;^  we  hear  now,  not  of  a  Boeotian  Confederation, 

but  of  a  Theban  State,  into  which  other  cities  are  com- 

Oestrac.     pelled  to  merge  themselyes  against  their  will'    Finally  we 

Bowtian     ^®^'  during  this  period,  of  the  utter  destruction  by  Theban 

towns :       hands  of  no  less  than  four  Boeotian  towns.     Plataia  now 

B.C.  373     paid  for  the  crime  of  having  so  long  been,  first  an  Athe- 

Orcho-'^^  nian  and  then  a  Spartan  outpost'    Orchomenos,  once 

™®"o«Q     rescued  by  the  personal  interference  of  Epameinondas,^  at 

B.C.  3oo 

or  363 ;  of  last,  during  that  hero's  absence,  became  the  victim'  alike 

B.o^873oT  of  its  ancient  mythical  rivalry,*  and  of  its  more  recent 

Kw^neku*^  political  opposition*     Thespia^  disaffected  even  before  the 

B.C.  368?    fight  of  Leuktra,'  was  destroyed  soon  after,  and  Kordneia 

shared   the   fate  of  Orchomenos.*     These   events,    the 

destruction  of  so  many  Hellenic  cities,  above  all  of  the 

ancient  and  renowned  Orchomenos,  to  which  Thebes  her- 

1  Utpioucoi,  wtpufuciits  ir^Acif.  I  have  already  mentioned  this  use  of 
the  word. 

'  See  the  expressions  used  in  the  Plataic  Oration  of  Isokrat^  8,  11, 
jui)  ircKrOcwrw  r^y  nXoroWwi'  ir6Ki¥  cUX&  fiuur$ftira¥  ^0tdois  [not  Bomrois] 
ffVKr€\*w — riis  o^ripas  woKirtias  oMw  itOfUyous  Kowioptiy  iv<KyKi,{owri — 
irvKrcXciJK  is  rdii  Bi^fias — nposr^frrtu^  tj/uy — od  rwy  iAXMy  ipitrioy,  k.t.A. 
Something  is  doubtless  to  be  allowed  for  angry  Plataian  (or  Isokratio) 
oratory,  something  doubtless  to  the  old  special  hatred  between  Thebes 
and  Plataia ;  still  the  most  vehement  orator  in  South  Carolina  would  not 
use  such  language  with  regard  to  any  single  Northern  State,  though  he 
might  apply  it  to  the  Northern  Union  in  generaL 

'  The  details  of  the  destruction  of  Plataia  are  given  by  Pansanias, 
ix.  1.  4.  et  seqq. 

<  Diod.  XV.  57.     Pans.  ix.  16.  8.     Thirlwall,  v.  158,  9.     Grote,  x.  2W. 

B  Diod.  XV.  69.  The  Plataians  were  only  expelled  ;  the  men  of  Orcho- 
menos were  killed  and  the  women  and  children  sold,  like  the  MSliant  and 
Skidnaians  by  Athens.  According  to  Pansanias  (ix.  15,  14)  the  Thebans 
slew  or  branded  such  Bceotian  exiles  as  they  met  with  in  their  Pelopon- 
nesian  campaigns. 

*  Isok.  Plat  11.  Od  r»y  d\Xmy  ain-ois  [erifialots]  dpierUvy  dAXd  xoAd 
fioAXov  *Opxoiik€yiois  ^poy  oUrr4oy'  oSrms  f^  c7x«  ^^  wa\m6w. 

7  Pans.  ix.  18.  8,  14.  1 — i.  The  date  of  the  destruction  of  Thespia  is 
doubtful,  see  Thirlwall,  v.  85.     Orote,  x.  219. 

'  On  the  date  of  the  destruction  of  Kordneia,  see  Grote,  x.  427. 
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self  had  once  been  tributary,  raised  a  feeling  of  profound  chap.  iv. 
indignation  throughout  Greece.*    When   the   genius  of 
Epameindndas  no  longer  guided  her  counsels,  and  even 
during  his  lifetime  whenever  he  was  not  at  hand  to  restrain 
her  passions,  Thebes  stood  forth  as  a  city  of  coarse  and  9®^.?f*^ . 
brutal  upstarts^  who  had  suddenly  risen  to  a  place  in  the  Thebes 
Hellenic  world  for  which  they  were  utterly  unfit.*    Noo^t 
Grecian  city  seems  ever  to  have  been  more  thoroughly  ^^^'2_ 
hated  than  Thebes  was  between  the  battle  of  Mantineia  338. 
and  the  battle  of  Chairdneia.     Athens  felt  for  her  a 
repugnance  which  she  never  showed  towards  either  her 
Spartan  rival  or  her  Macedonian  conqueror.    To  overcome 
this  loathing,  and  to  range  the  warriors  of  Thebes  and 
Athens  side  by  side  against  Philip,  was  the  most  glorious 
exploit  of  the  glorious  life  of  Demosthenes.' 

The  dates  of  these  acts  of  Theban  violence  towards  the 
smaller  Boeotian  cities  are  in  some  cases  matters  of 
dispute.  Most  of  them  occurred  after  the  battle  of 
Leuktra,  but  that  of  Plataia  took  place  before.    Certain  it  Theban 

01  Aims 

is  that,  just  before  that  battle,  the  Theban  claims  had  before  the 
risen  to  their  full  height     In  the  negociations  which  ^^^^^ 
preceded  it  we  seem  to  read  over  ag^n  the  n^ociations  ^^-  ^7^-  7 
which  preceded  the  peace  of  An^itsidas.^    The  Thebans 
swore  to  the  Peace,  or  were  willing  to  swear  to  it^  in  the 
name  of  all  Boeotia.^    Agesilaos,  as  before,  demands  a 

>  See  Grote,  x.  427,  xL  285. 

*  Ephoros,  quoted  by  Strabo,  iz.  2.  (ii.  248,  Tauch.)  TcAtvnffrarrof  yitp 
Ixcfrov  [*Eira^iywr8ov]  n)r  ifyc/AOvlcy  dirofioKw  eiBCs  roi)}  Bijfiaiovs  avt4fi% 
y^wraiUrovs  adr^s  ftSyow  cSriov  tk  ttvai,  rh  \6yuv  kqX  dfuXlas  r^s  irp^s 
ii^ptimcvs  6\tyup^<rcUf  ft^n^s  S*  iirifAfXi^vai  r^t  lavrA  iroAc/i^i'  dperris, 

'  See  a  noble  passage  in  Arnold's  Rome,  iL  331. 

*  Pausanias  (ix.  13.  2)  evidently  confounded  the  two  occasions,  as  he 
introduces  Epameinondas  as  the  Theban  orator  before  the  Peace  of 
Antalkidas. 

*  It  is  certainly  hard  at  first  sight  to  reconcile  the  accounts  of  this 
erent  given  by  Xenophdn  (Hell  vL  8.  19)  and  by  Plutarch  (Ages.  28)  and 
Pausanias  (tee  last  note).  But  they  do  not  seem  to  me  quite  so  contradictory 
as  Mr.  Grate  thinks  them  (x.  281,  note).    In  Xenophdn's  story,  the  Theban 
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CHAP.  iv.  recognition  of  the  independence  of  the  other  Boeotian 
cities,  and  the  admission  of  each  to  swear  in  its  own  name' 
as  a  sovereign  commonwealth.  The  Thebans  again  refuse ; 
they  are  again  excluded  from  the  treaty,  but  this  time 
with  very  diflTerent  resulta  Their  former  refusal  and 
exclusion  had  been  followed  by  their  submission,  by  the 
dissolution  of  the  Boeotian  League,  at  last  by  the  occupa- 
tion of  the  Theban  Kadmeia  by  a  Lacedaemonian  garrison. 
The  present  refusal  and  exclusion  was  indeed  followed  by 

B.C.  S71.  a  Lacedaemonian  invasion  of  Boeotia,  but  that  invasion  was 
crushed  at  the  fight  of  Leuktra,  and  soon  after  repaid  by 

ao.  369.    the  presence  of  Theban  invaders  in  Sparta  itself. 

In  this  negociation,  as  in  the  former  one,  Thebes  for- 
mally claims  to  be  regarded  as  the  head  of  Boeotia,  the 
representative  of  the  whole  Boeotian  body  towards  other 
powers.     She  demands  to  be  looked  upon  as  capable  of 

Ambassadors  first  allow  Thebes  to  be  set  down  as  having  sworn,  and  on  the 
next  day  demand  (Mxcuoy)  to  have  the  name  **  Thebans  *'  struck  out,  and 
"Boeotians"  substituted.  Mr.  Grote  asks  "why  should  such  a  man  as 
Epameindndas  (who  doubtless  was  the  envoy),  consent  at  first  to  waive  the 
presidential  claims  of  Thebes,  and  to  swear  for  her  alone  ?  If  he  did  consent, 
why  should  he  retract  the  next  day  ? "  Now  it  strikes  me  that  the  pro- 
ceeding is  capable  of  another  explanation,  and  that  there  is  no  "waiving 
of  presidential  claims,*'  and  no  "retracting  the  next  day.*'  It  is 
evident  from  the  language  of  all  the  historians  and  orators,  that  the 
supremacy  of  Thebes  was  now  far  more  openly  avowed  than  it  had  been 
under  the  old  League,  and  that  the  word  "Theban  "  was  now  constantly 
used  where  "  Boeotian  "  would  have  been  used  in  the  preceding  century. 
The  Thebans  might  well  swear  as  "  Thebans,"  meaning  to  carry  with  them 
the  whole  of  their  confederates  ;  to  say  "  Theban  "  rather  than  "  Boeotian  " 
might  be  meant  not  as  any  "waiving  of  presidential  claims,"  but  rather  as 
the  strongest  way  of  asserting  them.  But  Ag^aos  might  very  well  choose 
to  take  it  in  a  contrary  sense  ;  he  would  call  on  the  other  Boeotian  cities 
to  swear  separately  ;  the  Thebans  would  then  demand  to  have  the  doubtful 
word  "Thebans"  changed  into  "Boeotians;"  that  is,  to  have  their  oath 
taken  as  the  oath  of  all  Boeotia.  Then  would  follow  the  lively  dialogue 
between  £pamein6ndas  and  AgSsilaos  recorded  by  Plutarch  and  Pausanias, 
preceded  probably  by  some  such  reasoning  on  the  Theban  side  as  Mr.  Grote 
supposes. 

'  This  is  more  clearly  brought  out  by  Pausanias  (ix.  13.  2)  than  by  any 
one  else. 
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contracting,  by  her  single  act,  international  obligations  chap.  iv. 
binding  on  all  the  Boeotian  cities.     In  this  negociation,  as  Gradual 
in  the  former  one,  the  Spartan  King  refuses  to  recognize  ^the^ 
Thebes  in  any  such  character.     He  knows  Thebes,  only  as  T^?^>«» 
he  knows  Orchomenos,  as  one  Boeotian  city  out  of  several, 
capable  of  contracting  for  herself  alone,  and  whose  obli- 
gations are  binding  on  no  other  Boeotian  commonwealth. 
Here  is  indeed  a  change  on  both  sides  since  the  Lace- 
daemonian judges  sat  to  decide  between  the  conflicting 
arguments  of  Theban  and  Plataian  orators.     Then  all 
that  Thebes  formally  claimed,  whatever  she  practically 
exercised,  was  a  mere  supremacy  implying  no  absolute 
subjection,  and  even*  that  she  grounded  on  old  Boeotian 
custom,  and  on  her  own  rights  as  the  supposed  metro- 
polis^  of  the   other   Boeotian  towns.     Then,   whatever 
Thebes  claimed,  Sparta^   as  her  interest  then  dictated, 
was   ready  to  allow.      Now  Thebes   employs,   even  in 
her  formal  claims,  the  language,  no  longer  of  a  metro- 
polis or  of  a  Federal  president,  but  of  a  sovereign,  or 
rather  of  a  tyrant^  city.     Now  Sparta,  in  pursuance  of 
what  has  now  become  her  interest,  denies  not  only  the 
claims  lately  advanced  by  Thebes,  but  the  general  principle 
of  any  kind  of  Boeotian  unity,  a  principle  certainly  as  old 
as  any  other  immemorial  fact  of  Grecian  politics.     But  if 
the  claims  of  Thebes  had  grown  between  the  siege  of 
Plataia  and  the  Peace  of  Antalkidas,  they  had  again 
grown  between  the  Peace  of  Antalkidas  and  the  nego- 
ciations  at  Sparta.*    Here,  on  her  own  ground,  Spartan 
pride  received  such  a  home-thrust  from  the  audacious  ^^®^ 
Theban  as  Spartan  pride  had  never  before  dreamed  of  Thebes  in 
Epameindndas  ventured  on  a  parallel  such  as  assuredly  and  Sparta 
the  most  daring  imagination  had  never  ventured  on  before.  ^^*^^^^ 

'  Thnc.  iii  01.     'HfuSr  ierio'dyr»y  lixdraiay  (icrtpoy  rfjs  iWris  BoufriaSf 

«  See  Xen.  Hell.  vL  8.  2. 
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CHAP.  IV.  Thebes  will  recognize  the  independence  of  the  Boeotian 
towns  when  Sparta  recognizes  the  independence  of  the 
Lakonian  towns.  Thebes  will  allow  Orchomenos  to  swear 
as  a  separate  commonwealth,  when  Sparta  allows  Amyklai 
to  swear  as  a  separate  commonwealth.  Here  the  claims  of 
Thebes  stand  plainly  before  us  in  the  naked  form  of  unal- 
loyed tyranny.  We  have  already  more  than  once  seen  the 
Boeotian  cities  described,  in  relation  to  Thebes,  by  the 
same  name  of  subjection  by  which  the  Lakonian  cities^  are 
described  in  relation  to  Sparta.  We  now  see  this  parallel 
in  all  its  fulness  formally  avowed  as  a  principle  of  Theban 
politics.  The  Boeotian  towns  are  to  be  mere  Perioikoi  of 
Thebes,  no  longer  sovereign  members  of  a  Boeotian  League, 
of  which  Thebes  was  at  most  a  constitutional  President. 
The  comparison  was  equally  daring  in  the  claims  which  it 
made  on  behalf  of  Thebes  and  in  the  threat  which  it 
implied  against  Sparta.  No  such  revolutionary  words  had 
ever  before  been  heard  in  any  Grecian  congress.    No 

1  Isok.  Panath.  195.  'OySfuuri  yJkv  irpoaayopevofUvovt  &s  ir6\€u  oixovtrras, 
rify  9h  Z^vaiuv  ^x®*^^  ixdrrw  ruv  ^fjMV  r&v  irap*  ^fuy.  The  whole  passage 
is  a  curious  picture  of  the  position  of  the  irtploucoi.  Of  course  an  Attic 
9^/Aos,  as  such,  was  politically  nothing,  but  its  inhabitants  severally  were 
Athenian  citizens  ;  a  Lakonian  iroKis  was  also  politically  nothing,  while  its 
inhabitants  severally  were  mere  helpless  subjects  of  Sparta. 

The  Lakonian  Wxcts  are  mentioned  in  rather  a  different  way  in  a  curious 
passage  of  Herodotus  (viL  234)  where  D^aratos  tells  Xerxes  of  the  many 
Lacedsemonian  cities,  among  which  he  merely  speaks  of  Sparta  as  the 
greatest,  and  inhabited  by  the  bravest  among  the  brave  Lacedemonians. 
Herodotus  was  not  a  politician  like  Thucydides  or  Polybios,  stUl  less  was 
he  a  pamphleteer  like  Isokrates ;  such  a  description  was  quite  enough  for 
his  conception  of  a  picturesque  dialogue  between  Xerxes  and  D^aratos, 
without  bringing  in  political  distinctions  which  Xerxes  would  not  have 
understood.  But  a  mere  "  English  reader"  might  be  led  seriously  astray 
as  to  the  political  condition  of  Lakonia  by  reading  this  single  passage  of 
Herodotus  by  itself.  Yet  strange  to  say.  Professor  Bawlinson,  who 
discusses  at  large  the  population  of  the  city  of  Sparta,  and  who  adds  to 
the  Book  a  learned  dissertation  about  Alarodians  and  Orthocorybantes, 
does  not  vouchsafe  the  '*  English  reader  "  the  least  information  as  to  the 
real  political  condition  of  Amyklai  and  Epidauros  LimSra. 

On  these  Perioikic  w6\fts  see  Grote,  ii.  484  et  seqq. 
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Greek  had  eyer  yet  questioned  the  absolute  rights  of  orap.  nr. 
Sparta  over  the  Lakonian  towns.    No  Spartan,  probably 
no  Greek,  had  ever  before  imagmed  that  treaties  requiring 
ihat  every  Greek  city  should  be  independent  might  be  so 
construed  as  to  make  Amyklai  independent  of  Sparta  as 
well  as  to  make  Orchomenos  independent  of  Thebes. 
Epameindndas  now  put  forth  a  principle  which  at  once 
loosened  the  very  foundations  of  Spartan  dominion,  and 
he  lived  to  carry  out  his  principle  in  the  most  practical 
shape.     Before  his  work  was  over,  he  had  rent  away  from 
Sparta  half  her  territory,  and  had  set  up  an  independent  b.o.  869. 
MessenS  in  opposition  to  Sparta,  as  Sparta  had  set  up 
an  independent  Plataia  in  opposition  to  Thebes.     It  is 
impossible  not  to  rejoice  even  at  the  mere  humiliation 
of  Sparta,  and  still  more  so  at  the  restoration  of  the  The  claims 
heroic  commonwealth  of  Mess^nfe.*    But  it  is  clear  that  exclude  all 
the  words  of  Epameindndas  contained  a  sentence  of  death  *^®  ^^®" 

^  rausm  in 

against  Bceotian  FederaUsm  or  Boeotian  freedom  in  any  BcBotia. 
shape ; '  it  is  clear  that,  though  he  held  back  his  un- 
worthy countrymen  from  the  grosser  acts  of  oppression, 
yet  his  life  was  devoted  to  the  mere  aggrandizement  of 

^  The  restoration  of  Mess^nd  however,  except  as  a  mere  blow  to  Sparta, 
proved  a  failure.  The  career  of  the  restored  Mess^nians  is  inglorious, 
quite  unworthy  of  the  countrymen  of  the  half-mythic  Aristomen^  or  of 
the  gallant  exiles  of  Nanpaktos.  The  glory  of  Epameindndas  as  a  founder 
is  to  have  been  the  creator  of  M^alopolis. 

s  Mr.  Grote  thinks  that  the  words  of  Epameiudndas  do  not  imply  that 
he  claimed  that  **  Thebes  was  entitled  to  as  much  potoer  in  Boeotia  as 
Sparta  in  Laconia,"  (x.  231.  284)  but  only  that  the  Federal  union  of 
Bceotia  tmder  the  presidency  of  Thebes  should  be  looked  on  as  being  '*  an 
integral  political  aggregate  "  as  much  as  Lakonia  **  under  Sparta,*'  or  as 
Attica — he  does  not  venture  to  say  '*  under  Athens."  Surely  there  is  no 
analogy  between  a  Federal  head  of  several  independent  cities,  a  despot 
city  ruling  over  several  subject  cities,  and  a  country  where  the  whole  is,  so 
to  spealc,  one  city,  while  the  smaller  towns  are  mere  parishes.  Unless 
£pameindndas  meant  his  parallel  between  Thebes  in  Boeotia  and  Sparta 
in  Lakonia  to  be  exact  in  all  points,  it  has  no  force  at  all,  and  it  is  open 
to  an  obvious  retort.  And  certainly  the  position  of  Sparta  in  Lakonia 
was  utterly  inconsistent  with  Federalism  or  with  freedom  of  any  kind. 

N2 
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CHAP.  IV.  the  one  city  of  Thebes^  and  not  to  the  general  good  of 
Boeotia  or  of  Hellas. 

Different  as  was  the  general  character  of  our  first  and 
our  second  period  of  Boeotian  history,  the  terminations  of 
B.C.  888.    the  two  were  strikingly  alike.    After  the  defeat  of  Chaird- 
S:^7;h,  neia,  Thebes  had  to  receive  a  Macedonian  garrison  into 
destroyed  t^e  Kadmeia,  as  she  had  before  had  to  receiye  a  Spartan 
garrison.     Plataia^  Thespia,  Orchomenos,   and  Kordneia 
now  arose  again,^  surrounding  Thebes  with  allies  of  Mace- 
donia eyen  more  zealous  and  hostile  than  they  had  been  in 
their  former  character  as  allies  of  Sparta.    The  troops  of 
these  cities  served  heartily  with  Alexander  in  his  campaign 
Bestruc-    agwist  Thebes^'  and  it  was  by  their  voices'  that  the  tyrant 
Thei^by  <^ify  ^^  devoted  to  the  destruction  which  she  had  so 
Bc^85^^'  often  inflicted  upon  others.    As  Thebes  had  enriched  her- 
Zeaiousco-self  with  the  territory  of  four  of  her  Boeotian  sisters,  so, 
ofthe        now  that  her  own  day  was  come,  the  Macedonian  con- 
TowSb^     queror  divided  the  whole  Theban  territory  among  his 
Boeotian  allies.    Thebes  now  vanishes  for  a  while  from 
among  the  cities  of  the  eartL     As  one  of  the  bulwarks  of 
independent  Greece  against  Macedonia  we  may  lament  her 
fate ;   but  the  special  historian  of  Boeotian  Federalism 
cannot  weep  for  her. 

The  third  period  of  Boeotian  history  may  be  more 
Third  briefly  gone  through.  The  part  played  by  Boeotia  in  the 
2^s^72!'  Iftter  history  of  Greece  is  almost  always  contemptible ;  and 

1  PaoB.  iv.  27.  10.  ix.  87.  8.  He  assigns  the  restoration  to  Philip, 
Arrian  (L  9.  19)  to  Alexander. 

*  Arrian,  i.  8.  14.    Diod.  xviL  18.     Arrian  mentions  also  the  Phdkians. 

'  Arr.  i  9.  16.  Tois  54  lutrturxwirt  rod  $pyw  ^vfAfA^xots  {ols  5^  ical  ^r^ 
ffrpt^tw  *A\4^eaf9pos  rd  KOfrti  rits  Bi^fiat  9ui$wat)  Ti|y  /tlkv  KalUfAslaff  ^povp^ 

ro7s  ^vfjtftdxots.  Of.  Diod.  xviiL  11.  Dioddros  (xvii  14),  with  much  less 
probability,  makes  Alexander  assemble  and  consult  rods  cw49povt  rmw 
'EAXt^ywr,  rh  Koiw6w  wMpiov ;  that  is,  probably,  the  Corinthian  Synod,  or 
possibly,  in  to  blundering  a  writer,  the  Delphic  Amphiktyons. 
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of  the  few  important  eyents  in  which  she  was  concerned  obap.  it. 
I  shall  speak  elsewhere.     Thebes  did  not  long  remain  a 
min  or  a  sheep-walk,  an  example  of  the  fate  to  which  she 
had  herself  once  wished  to  reduce  Athens.^    As  she  had  b.o.  405. 
found  a  Macedonian  destroyer,  she  now  found  a  Macedo- 
nian restorer.    Thebes  was  restored  by  Kassander;"  it^^?" 
would  seem  with  some  sort  of  formal  consent '  on  the  part  Thebes  by 
of  the  other  Boeotian  towns.    They  of  course  were  deeply  b.c.  816. 
interested  in  a  proceeding  which  might  possibly  threaten 
them  witli  a  mistress,  and  which,  in  any  case,  involyed  an 
immediate  surrender  of  territory.     On  the  other  hand,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  power  of  Kassander  and  of  the  general 
feeling  of  Greece  in  favour  of  Theban  restcH^tion,  it  is 
quite  possible  that  the  Boeotian  cities  found  that  they  had 
really  not  gained  by  the  destruction  of  the  greatest  of  their 
number.     Elsewhere  the  step  was  highly  popular ;  Athens, 
the  partaker  in  the  later  struggles  of  Thebes,  gave  zealous 
help  towards  her  restoration ;  gratitude  towards  the  city  of 
Epamein6ndas  prompted  help  no  less  zealous  on  the  part 
of  MessdnS  and  M^alopolis ;  contributions  came  in  from 
Tarious  parts  of  Greece,  and  eyen  from  the  Greek  colonies 
in  Italy  and  Sicily/    Thebes  thus  rose  again,  and  before 
long  she  again  became  the  head  of  a  Boeotian  League,'  but  Restora- 
with  powers  yery  inferior  to  what  she  had  possessed  in  the  League 
days  of  her  might     The  date  of  the  reconstitution  of  the  m<^ified 
League  does  not  seem  certain,  but,  through  the  whole  ?®^ij^ 
range  of  the  history  of  Polybios,  Boeotia  is  always  spoken 
of  as  a  political  whole,  just  like  Phdkis  or  Akamania.  But 

1  Isok.  Plat.  34.  '^tPTo  ol  [^ficubi]  n)r  ^K^i'  ^9  xri  '^^  '^*  if6\iv 
i^atf^pearoitcaffBm  Kai  rffp  X^'P^"'  ^*'tt^^  ia(K»fiirw  Snrtp  r6  Kpi<ratw  w^Blor, 
C£  Stiidas  in  /jni\ofi6ros.    See  aboye,  p.  161. 

*  Pans.  ir.  27.  10.  Bceot.  tL  7. 

*  Diod.   xix.   54.     K^<niF8pof  .  .  .  w^iffos  rohs  Bomtto^,  iy/<rrq<rc  Ti|y 

*  Pann.  iz.  6.  7.     Diod.  xix.  64. 

'  Bceotiee  capat,  Liv.  xxxi.  1.  xlii.  44. 
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CHAP.  TV,  the  reyived  Boeotian  League  cuts  a  very  poor  figure  beside 
the  Achaia  of  Aratos  or  the  Sparta  of  Eleomen^  The 
Boeotians  once  ventured  to  join  with  the  Achaians  against 
the  iEtolian  brigands,  but  after  a  single  defeat,  they  gave 
up  all  share  in  general  Grecian  politics.^  They  seem  even 
to  have  entered  into  some  relation  to  the  aggressors^  in- 

B.C.  245.  consistent  with  perfect  independence,*  a  relation  presently 
to  be  exchanged  for  a  yet  more  servile  submission  to 

insignifi-   Macedonia.'  Nor  did  they  atone  for  external  insignificance 

cance  of  v  o 

BcBotUin  by  a  vigorous  and  orderly  government  at  home.     The 
Greece,      account  of  the  internal  state  of  the  country  given  by 
Polybios  is  ridiculous  beyond  conception.    The  Boeotians 
did  nothing  but  eat  and  drink ;   they  ate  more  dinners  in 
B.0. 201—  a  month  than  there  were  days  in  it ;  ^  they  let  the  adminis- 
222—197.  tration  of  justice  sleep  throughout  the  land  for  twenty- 
five  years/    Yet  these  Boeotian  swine*  seem  to  have 
possessed  a  Federal  comftitution  to  which  the  models 
afforded  by  neighbouring  states  had  given  a  better  form 
than  it  had  possessed  in  the  days  of  IsmSnias  or  of 
Conatitn-    Epameindndas.     Thebes  was  the  head  of  the  League,  the 
^^^*^®  place  of  meeting  for  the  Federal  Assembly,*  but  she  no 
longer  enjoyed  the  same  tyrannical  power  as  of  old.     At 

1  Pol.  XX.  4.     Plut.  At.  16. 

*  PoL  XX.  5.  *EyK»ra\tirotrr€s  rods  'Axoio^  irpos4y€ifuuf  AtrmKois  t6 
iBvos,  Droyson  (ii.  870)  takes  this  to  imply  actual  (rv^ro\irc/a  with  the 
^tolians,  and  undoubtedly  the  same  word,  in  a  slightly  different  construc- 
tion, is  used  to  express  the  annexation  of  Sikydn  to  the  Achaian  League, 
ii  43.  "Apwros  .  .  .  n)v  irarpiia  .  .  .  irpo<rivfifu  irp6s  rijy  rSr  *Axaumy 
iro\iT€lay,  But  this  would  seem  to  prove  too  much,  and  the  words  need 
not  imply  more  than  close  alliance  and  slavish  subserviency  to  ^tolia. 

'  PoL  XX.  5.     Ta-^ro^or  <r^fis  adrohs  6Koax*pS$s  MiaucMauf* 

*  PoL  XX.  6.  *Afrc  xoXXo^s  tXvoji  BomrSy  oTs  iMipx^  Scrmi  rod  firivdf 
T\€im  TMV  tls  rdw  fi^fa  ^torrraryfUytty  ijfifpAy, 

'  Ibid.     Also  xxiii.  2.    Drumann  (489)  seems  rather  to  misconceive  thin 
period.    Surely  Polybios  describes  a  time  of  carelessness  and  corruption, 
'    rather  than  one  of  violence  (Faustrecht). 

*  Pind.  OL  vi  153.     'Apx^y  Sytt^s  .  . .  Bouttrlay  dy, 
^  Liv.  xxxiii.  1. 
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the  head  of  the  League,  as  at  the  head  of  other  Leagues,  on^p.  jy. 
there  was  a  single  General,'  who  probably  stepped  into  the 
position  originally  held  by  the  ancient  Federal  Archon. 
There  were  also  Boeotarchs,' whose  office  now  would  answer 
pretty  well  to  that  of  the  Achaian  D^miourgoi  or  Ministers ; 
and,  as  in  Achaia,  there  was  a  Commander  of  Cavalry.' 
There  was  a  Federal  Assembly  in  which  we  may  gather 
from  an  expression  of  Livy,^  that  each  of  the  confederate 
cities  had  a  distinct  vote.  We  hear  nothing  of  any 
oppression  on  the  part  of  Thebes,^  nor  very  much  of 
dissensions  between  the  several  cities.  Not  that  Boeotia, 
any  more  than  other  Greek  states,  was  free  from  party 
deputes,  but  they  seem  to  have  arisen  almost  wholly  from 
questions  of  foreign  policy.  There  was,  in  the  war  of 
I^iilip  and  Flamininus,  a  Roman  and  a  Macedonian  party,  b.c.  198-7. 
and  Thebes  was  the  stronghold  of  the  Macedonian  interest* 
A  stratagem  of  Flamininus^  compelled  the  Boeotian 
League  to  embrace  the  Roman  side.  The  factions  and 
crimes  by  which  this  change  of  policy  was  followed  are 
hardly  worth  recording.  But  at  least  the  dissolution  of 
the  League  was  not  the  work  of  internal  dissensions,  but 
wholly  of  the  insidious  policy  of  Rome.  To  break  up 
Federations  and  alliances  among  Grecian  cities  was  always 
one  of  the  main  objects  of  any  power,  native  or  foreign, 
which  aspired  to  supremacy  or  illegitimate  influence  in 
Greece.  Thebes  indeed  for  a  moment,  while  Epameindndas 


*  PoL  XX.  6.  Irioi  rSv  trrparrtywr,  xxiii.  2.  ffrparrfyovvros  'Iwiriou.  So 
Liyy  zlii.  43  talks  of  the  Boeotian  "  Pnetor,"  his  regular  translation  of 
trrpoTTiyos* 

«  PoL  xvilL  26.     Liv.  xxxiii  27.     Pint  Arat  16. 
»  PoL  XX.  5. 

*  liv.  xxxiii.  2.    Omniom  BoBotise  civitatium  suflfragiis  accipitnr. 

*  The  only  expression  which  looks  like  it,  (PoL  xxvii.  5)  Stffiaiovs 
fiapus  6pTas  hruetlirBat,  refers  to  the  dissensions  between  the  Roman  and 
Macedonian  parties  just  before  the  dissolution  of  the  League. 

*  See  PoL  xx.  6.     Thirlwall,  viii.  886  et  seqq. 
7  liv.  xxxiii.  1.     Thirlwall,  yiii  886. 
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CHAP.  IT.  directed  her  counsels,  pursued  a  nobler  policy  in  Arkadia^ 
but  the  isolation  of  the  separate  cities  was  an  end  usually 
aimed  at  by  all  who  sought  to  bring  Greece  under  the 
yoke.     We  have  seen  how  successfully  this  policy  was 
carried  on  by  Sparta ;  it  was  continued  by  the  Macedonian 
Dissoln-     Kings ;  it  was  finally  carried  out  in  its  fullest  extent  by 
LeajraVby  ^^  Subtle  machinations  of  Roman  diplomacy.    The  course 
Qnintos     of  the  war  with  Perseus  gaye  the  Roman  Ambassador 
B.0. 171.    Quintus  Marcius  an  opportunity  of  bringing  about  the  diet- 
solution  of  the  League  of  Bceotia,  which  I  shall  describe 
more  at  large  in  a  future  chapter.    His  combined  intrigues 
and  Tiolence  gradually  induced  the  several  cities  to  desert 
their  Federal  Union,  and  to  place  themselves,  one  by  one, 
under  Roman  protection.^    Thus  did  the  Boeotian  League 
fall  asunder,'  and  I  see  no  reason  to  infer  from  a  casual 
expression  of  a  single  writer,   that  the  political  union 
between  the  Boeotian  towns  was  restored  at  any  later 
time.* 

»  PoL  xxvii  1.  2.    liv.  xlii.  48.  4.    ThirlwaU,  riii.  487. 

•  Pol.  xxviL  2.  T^  9i  tUp  Boiwtvp  tBros  M  iro\^  XP^'^*^  cvrrenifniicds 
rjyv  Koirflv  avfiToXtr^Uof,  icai  iroWoOs  ica2  itoikIXovs  Koipoi^s  9uKit§^tvyds  irapa' 
So^MT,  r^€  irporfTms  koI  iXoytffrms  i\6/i9¥ow  rd  Topd  litpfrimt^  ^hcj  ica2 
icaiZaptoMs  irrorfi\v  KortXdBii  Koi  ZttffKopfwMri  icord  ir^Actt.  The  difference 
between  tOvos  and  ir<j\if,  in  the  political  langaage  of  Polybios,  is  that 
between  a  Federal  State  and  a  single  city.  See  zx.  8,  and  many  other 
passages.  Livy  habitually  represents  the  words  by  "  gens  "  and  **  civitas." 
He  also  often  uses  '*  populos  "  in  the  sense  of  State  or  Canton  as  a  member 
of  a  Leagae. 

Mommsen  (i.  582)  holds  that  the  formal  dissolution  of  the  League 
did  not  take  place  till  B.o.  146.  I  do  not  see  how  this  can  be  reconcUed 
with  the  words  of  Polybios  and  Livy.  A  Boeotarch  is  spoken  of  in  the 
interval,  but  he  is  apparently  a  purely  Theban  magistrate — fioutrapx^iw 
rriyucwra  4^  eifficus.    Pans.  vii.  14.  6. 

s  Pausanias  (vii.  16.  9 — 10),  describing  the  results  of  the  Tictory  of 
Mummius  (b.o.  146.)  adds,  cvr49pid  re  icord  $$vos  rd  4iu(<rrwr,  'Axau»v  col 
rd  4v  ^icctHTiv  i)  "RouoToTs  4  Mpmdl  tov  rris  *EWd!ios,  icarcXcAvro  6/ioimt 
irijrra,  ^rtci  9^  od  mWois  Ziprtpov  irpAworro  4s  Ji\90¥  *Pt»/uubt  rris  'EJiXMos, 
Kol  <rvy4lipia  Korrii  tBvos  ittroiiiSatriP  4icdirrois  rd  dpxoSa. 

From  the  former  part  of  this  passage  Mr.  Whiston  (Diet,  of  Ant.  art. 
Boeotarches),  following  Boeckh  <L  727),  infers  that  Mummius  found  a 
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OHAP.  IV. 

§  3.  Of  various  attempts  at  Federal  Systems — Ionia, 

Olynthos,  ArJcadia,  ike. 

Besides  these  Federations  of  Phdkis,  Akamania^  Epeiros, 
and  Boeotia,  all  of  which  actnaUy  existed  and  flourished^ 
we  must  not  pass  by  some  less  successful  attempts  at  the  Unsaccees- 
establishment  of  Federal  GoTemments  in  ancient  Greece,  J^p^  at 
Seyeral  such  efforts  were  made  at  various  times,  which  bore  Federal 

Grovem- 

no  permanent  fruit     Still  they  are  important  facts  inments. 
Grecian  history,  and,  as  they  serve  to  illustrate  the  history 
and  the  growth  of  the  Federal  idea^  they  form  a  natural 
portion  of  our  subject 

It  may  be  doubtful  how  far  we  are  entitled  to  reckon 
among  such  attempts  the  advice  which,  according  to  Hero-  Advice  of 
dotus,*  was  given  to  the  Ionian  Greeks  by  the  philosopher  '^^^  ^ 
Thales  when  they  were  first  threatened  with  Persian  inva-  lonians. 
sion.    Some  degree  of  union  had  always  existed  among  the  ^'^'  ^^^' 

Boeotian  Leagae  to  dissolve  in  B.c.  146,  and  therefore  that  the  League 
mnst  have  been  **  partially  revived  "  after  its  dissolution  by  Marcius 
in  B.C.  171.  But  surely  Pausanias,  especially  when  using  the  pluper- 
fect tense,  may  just  as  well  refer  to  the  dissolution  under  Marcius,  or, 
as  the  pious  antiquary  is  not  the  most  infallible  authority  in  strictly 
historical  matters,  Pausanias  may  even  have  forgotten  that  the  dissolution 
of  the  Boeotian  League  was  the  work  of  Marcius  and  not  of  Mummius. 
It  seems  hardly  worth  while  to  extemporize  a  revival  and  a  second  disso- 
lution without  better  authority.  The  latter  portion  of  the  passage,  as 
referring  to  a  nominal  restoration  later  than  B.C.  146,  does  not  bear  on 
the  point.  On  the  restoration  there  spoken  of,  see  Thirlwall,  viii.  502 ; 
Finlay,  Greece  under  the  Romans,  25.  AU  these  imaginary  Confedera- 
tions continued  to  exist,  with  their  whole  staff  of  Generals,  Archons, 
Boeotarchs,  Senates,  &c.  down  to  a  surprisingly  late  period  of  the  Boman 
Empire.  This  is  abundantly  shown  by  the  inscriptions  in  Boeckh.  But 
it  is  hardly  worth  enlarging  on  such  mock  constitutions  in  a  History  of 
Federalism,  except  when  they  either  illustrate  the  institutions  of  earlier 
times,  or  when  one  gets  such  curious  details  as  Pausanias  gives  (see  above 
p.  186)  of  the  Amphiktyonic  Council  after  the  Augustan  Befoim  BilL 

^  Herod,  i.  170.     'EictXcvt  tv  $w\€uriptov''lmvtts  dieriierBai,  rd  Bh  §ttm  iw 
Ti^'  Timv  y^  ^vai  fUaov  rrjs  'Inrtrif  r<b  Si  iWas  t6\ms  otK^OfUpos  fiifihp 
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CHAP.  lY.  Ionian  colonies  in  Asia,  but  there  is  no  ground  for  believing 
that  their  union  was  of  a  kind  which  at  all  amounted  to 
a  real  Federal  Oovemment^    They  had  indeed  general 

CoMcxion  ™®^*"^8®  ^*  ^^^  Panionion,"  but   those   meetmgs  were 

between     primarily  of  a  religious  kind^  though  undoubtedly  they 

Ionian       Were  often  taken  advantage  of  for  political  deliberations 

atiee.       among  the  several  cities.     Their  connexion  in  short  seems 

to  have  been  rather  closer  than  that  of  a  mere  Amphi- 

ktyony,  but  it  is  clear  that  it  came  nearer  to  an  Amphikfyony 

than  to  a  true  Federal  union.    It  is  a  relation  of  a  peculiar 

Their        kind,  a  sort  of  developement  of  the  old  Amphikfyonic  rela- 

Ssentially  *^^^  ^^  which  we  find  some  other  instances^  especially 

^P^-      among  the  Greeks  of  the  Asiatic  colonies.     It  is  a  species 

ktyonic  '^ 

of  union  which  might  naturaUy  arise  among  settlers  in  a 
foreign  land,  mindful  of  their  old  home  and  of  their  com- 
mon origin,  but  still  in  no  way  disposed  to  sacrifice  any 
portion  of  their  separate  political  being.   Unions  like  those 
of  the  Asiatic  lonians  and  iEolians'  were  in  fact  Amphi- 
ktyonies  instituted  for  a  special,  and  that  partly  a  political, 
end.    They  diflfered  from  the  Amphiktyonies  of  Old  Greece 
in  this.     In  an  Amphiktyony  of  the  elder  kind,  the  union 
between  the  members  simply  exists  for  the  sake  of  the 
^*®  ^^^'  temple.     The  common  temple  gives  its  name  to  a  body 
the  elder    which,  except  in  reference  to  that  temple,  has  no  common 
ktyonies.    being  at  alL     In  these  unions  among  the  Asiatic  Greeks, 
this  relation  is  reversed.   The  union  is  much  more  religious 
than  political,  still  it  is  something  more  than  the  mere 


^  Mr.  Blakedey,  in  his  edition  of  Herodotos,  (vi.  7  et  al.)  seems  to  me 
greatly  to  exaggerate  the  amount  of  true  Federal  ideas  in  Ionia.  A  much 
truer  picture  is  given  by  Bishop  Thirlwall,  (ii.  115.  191)  and  still  more 
clearly  by  Mr.  Grote,  (iiL  845). 

'  See  Herod,  i  142.  8. 

'  The  Boeotian  Amphiktyony  of  Eordneia  would  be  a  union  of  very 
much  the  same  kind  as  these  unions  among  the  Asiatic  Greeks,  if  we  could 
conceive  it  existing  independently  of  the  political  Boeotian  union  which 
had  its  centre  at  Thebes. 
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spiritaal  brotherhood  of  fellow-worshippers  in  a  common  chap.  iy. 
temple.  The  union  does  not  exist  merely  to  protect  the 
temple,  but  the  temple,  the  Panionion  or  the  like,  is  itself 
built  as  the  binding  and  consecrating  symbol  of  an  union 
afaready  recognized  as  existing.  Greeks  of  the  same  tribe, 
settled  among  barbarian  neighbours  or  subjects,  wished  to 
recognize  one  another  as  kinsmen,  and  often  stood  in  need 
of  one  another^s  help  as  allies.  They  founded  a  religious 
union  as  the  badge  of  their  mutual  recognition,  and  as  a 
means  of  promoting  general  harmony  and  good  feeling 
among  them.  But  they  had  no  idea  of  carrying  either  Ko  tme 
national  or  religious  brotherhood  so  far  as  to  infringe  on  ^^^ 
the  inherent  separate  sovereignly  of  eyery  Hellenic  city. 
Indeed,  the  very  isolation  of  the  Ionian  cities,  and  the  great- 
ness to  which  they  speedily  rose,  would  tend  to  make  the 
feeling  of  town-autonomy,  if  possible,  stronger  than  it  was 
among  the  cities  of  Old  Qreece.  Certain  it  is,  if  only  fit)m 
tills  very  advice  of  Thales,  that  the  Ionian  Greeks  had  no 
permanent  union,  cemented,  as  in  the  real  Leagues,  by  a 
common  Senate  and  Assembly.  ThalSs  proposed  to  estab- 
lish a  closer  union  than  already  existed,  but  it  may  be 
doubted  exactly  how  close  he  meant  that  union  to  be. 
The  words  of  Herodotus  may  be  construed  in  two  ways,* 
and  in  any  case  his  political  language  is  not  to  be  so 
strictly  pressed  as  the  political  language  of  ThucydidSs  or 
Polybios.  And  indeed  one  can  hardly  suppose  that  Thal^  Advice  of 
himself,  notwithstanding  the  evident  wisdom  of  his  advice,  ^^^i.*** 
had  attained  to  the  clearness  of  political  vision  which 
distinguishes  the  two  great  political  historians  of  Greece. 


'  See  Blakesley,  Herod,  i  170.  Professor  Rawlinson,  in  his  notes, 
passes  by  this  most  important  passage  without  notice.  In  his  translation 
he  makes  Thales  say  :  "  Their  other  cities  might  still  continue  to  enjoy 
their  own  laws,  just  as  if  they  were  independeiU  states  (irar^cp  c/  8^/ioi 
cTfr)."  This  is  probably  historically  true,  but  it  is  hard  to  see  what 
process  of  construing  can  get  it  out  of  the  words  of  Herodotus. 
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oHAP.  zv.  The  language  of  Herodotus,  taken  strictly,  might  imply 
that  Thal^  meant  to  recommend  such  an  union  as  that 
which  had  fused  all  the  Attic  towns  into  the  one  common- 
wealth of  Athens.^    Yet  when  we  think  of  the  greatness  of 
some  of  the  Ionian  cities,  and  their  distance  from  one 
another,  it  is  hardly  possible  to  believe  that  Thal^  wished 
to  merge  them  so  completely  into  one  commonwealth  as 
had  been  done  with  the  old  Attic  cities.     No  one  could 
think  of  reducing  Ephesos,  MilStos,  and  Koloph6n  to  tiie 
level  of  Marathdn  and  Eleusis.     No  one  could  think  of 
asking  Ephesians,  Mil^ians,  and  Kolophdnians  to  cease  to 
be  Ephesians,  MilSsians^  and  Kolophdnians,  and  to  become 
Heproba-  Teians  instead.     It  is  far  more  probable  that  Thal^ 
e/atrne    designed  each  city  to  retain  its  separate  being  as  an  inde- 
Federal     pendent  city,  and  only  wished  to  form  a  Federal  Council 
for  common  consultation  and  defence  against  the  barba- 
riana     If  so,  this  advice  of  Thal^  would  be  the  earliest 
instance  of  a  Federal  Union  being  deliberately  recom- 
mended to  a  group  of  separate  states  by  a  single  political 
thinker.    But  it  does  not  appear  that  the  advice  of  Thalds 
produced  the  least  practical  effect    The  Ionian  Federation 
remained  the  mere  vision  of  one  philosophical  Milteian ;  in 
the  mind  of  every  other  Ionian  the  Greek  instinct  of  auto- 
nomous city-government  was   too    strong  for  any  such 
scheme  even  to  obtain  a  hearing.    We  have  here  in  short 
a  striking  comment  on  what  has  been  already  said  as  to 
the  important  bearing  on  our  subject  of  the  history  of  the 
Delphic   Amphiktyony.     The   Delphic   Amphiktyony   is 
important  in  a  history  of  Federal  Government,  just  because 
it  was  not  a  Federal  Government   So  the  advice  of  ThalSs 


^  But  for  the  maryellons  tranalation  of  Professor  Rawlinson,  one  would 
hardly  have  stopped  to  notice  anything  so  obvions  as  that  the  word  used 
by  Herodotus  is  8^/ioi,  or  that  Hfj/ioi  here  means  (not  **  independent  states," 
but)  the  local  divisions  of  Attica.  Even  the  antiquated  translation  of 
Beloe  shows  that  its  author  understood  at  least  thus  much. 
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is  important  in  the  same  history,  just  because  it  remained  chap.  it. 
adyice  and  was  never  carried  out  into  action.    The  Delphic  His  advice 
Amphiktyony  came  near  enough  to  a  Federal  Union  of  aU  ?^  *?^®" » 
Greece  to  have  suggested  such  a  Federal  Union,  had  the  tion  a 
Greek  mind  in  general  felt  any  need  of  any  union  of  the  uiustra- 
kind.   That  no  such  Union  ever  arose  out  of  it  is  the  surest  ^J^ek  poll- 
proof  how  little  such  an  Union  was  in  harmony  with  Greek  tical  ideas. 
political  feeling.    Still  more  easily  might  the  Ionic  Am- 
phiktyony  have  grown  into  an  Ionic  League,  had  the 
lonians  in  general  felt  any  need  of  an  Ionic  League.    That 
they  rejected  the^scheme  when  it  was  proposed  to  them 
diows  more  clearly  than  anything  else  how  little  progress 
true  Federal  ideas  had  made  among  them.     To  the  philo- 
sophic mind   of  Thalds   the   transition  from   an   Ionic 
Amphiktyony  to  an  Ionic  League  doubtless  seemed  easy 
enough.     His  countrymen  from  the  various  cities  were  in 
the  habit  of  assembling  for  periodical  religious  meetings, 
and  even  of  using  these  religious  meetings,  when  occasion 
served,  for  real  political  conferences.^    To  improve  these 
irr^ular  conferences  into  a  permanent  Congress,  with 
authoriiy  in  aU  foreign  affairs,  would  seem  to  him  to  be 
only  a  natural  developement  of  a  state  of  things  to  which 
eveiy  Ionian  was  already  fiilly  accustomed.     But  Thalds 
seems  to  have  been  the  only  Ionian  to  whom  any  such  idea 
occurred.   When  he  proposed  to  fix  the  seat  of  his  Central 
Government  at  Teds,  he  doubtless  thought  that  he  was 
providing  for  the  liberties  of  his  proposed  League,  that  he 
was  guarding  against  the  very  evils  which  had  doubtless 
Wready  begun  to  show  themselves  in  Boeotia.'    But  Mild- 

'  As,  for  instance,  when  the  common  reyolt  against  Persia  obliged  an 
nnnsoal  amount  of  common  action.  Then  we  find  (Herod,  vi  7)  irp6fiov\ot 
£rom  the  different  cities  meeting  at  Teds,  and  we  eren  find  the  words 
(ib.  V.  109)  rd  Koufdv  rmw  ^Itivmp,  We  may  well  doubt  whether  such  a 
formula  was  commonly  used. 

*  Blakealey  on  Herod,  vi  7.  ''  He  would  have  selected  Teos  somewhat 
on  the  principle  on  which  the  site  of  Washington  was  selected  for  the 
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CHAP.  TV.  sian  and  Ephesian  pride  would  not  consent  to  surrender 
an  atom  of  Milesian  or  Ephesian  Sovereigntf  to  a  Federal 
Council  sitting  at  Teds.  This  advice  of  Thal^  and  its  fate, 
also  illustrates  another  remark  which  I  hare  already  made. 
It  was  precisely  the  greatest  and  most  illustrious  cities  of 
Greece  which  clung  the  most  pertinaciously  to  their  sepa- 
rate town-autonomy.  Sparta^  Athens^  and  we  may  fairly 
add  Thebes,  were  willing  enough  to  bear  rule  over  other 
cities;  they  were  willing  enough  to  be  the  chiefs  of  a  body 
of  allies  moi^e  or  less  dependent  upon  them ;  Athens  at 
least  was  once  willing  to  incorporate  other  cities  as  it  were 
into  her  own  person ;  but  neither  Sparta,  Athens,  nor 
Thebes  ever  consented  to  unite  with  other  cities  in  a  free 
and  equal  Federal  bond.  It  was  only  among  the  ruder 
and  less  advanced  tribes  of  Greece  that  the  true  Federal 
principle  had,  in  the  days  of  Thal6s,  made  any  visible 
progresa  We  cannot  doubt  that  necessity  had  already 
drawn  the  towns  of  Phdkis  and  Akamania  into  those 
Federal  unions  which  we  find  existing  among  them 
throughout  the  whole  duration  of  Grecian  history.  But 
the  Ionic  cities  were,  in  the  days  of  Thalds,  among  the 
foremost  cities  of  the  Hellenic  name.  They  were  as  little 
likely  as  Sparta  or  Athens  to  follow  Phdkian  or  Akamanian 
precedents  of  union  ;  they  were  rather  as  fully  disposed  as 
Sparta  or  Athens  could  be  to  cleave  to  the  full  possession 
of  all  those  sovereign  rights  which  the  Hellenic  mind  held 
to  be  inherent  in  every  sovereign  Hellenic  commonwealth. 

Projected       Far  more  important  in  Grecian  history  is  the  attempt 
OlySthos,  ^^^  by  Olynthos,  shortly  after  the  Peace  of  Antalkidas, 
[B.C.  882]  ^  organize  a  general  confederacy  of  the  Greek  and  Mace- 
donian cities  in  her  own  neighbourhood.     Sparta^  as  the 
interpreter  and  executor  of  the  Peace,  made  it  her  business 

capital  of  the  United  States  of  America.      Teos  could  never  become 
fonnidable  to  the  independence  of  the  members  of  the  Confederation.  *' 
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to  hinder  any  nnion,  whether  it  took  the  form  of  Federation  chap.  iv. 
or  of  subjection^  no  less  among  the  Chalkidic,  than  among  dissolved 
the  Boeotian,  towns.     A  Spartan  army  was  sent  to  Chalki-  b.c.  B79. 
dike  ;  Olynthos  was  besieged  and  compelled  to  surrender, 
and  the  Olynthian  union  was  dissolved.     The  last  great 
English  historian  of  Greece  has  given  to  this  Olynthian 
confederacy  an  interest  which  it  certainly  never  possessed 
before.*    There  can  be  no  doubt  that,  seen  from  a  general  Fatal 

T6Sllltfl  liO 

Hellenic  point  of  view,  the  dissolution  of  the  Olynthian  Greece  of 
confederacy  was  one  of  the  most  calamitous  events  in  j^^^^^^O" 
Grecian  history,  An  Olynthian  League,  or  even  an  Olyn- 
thian Empire,  would  have  given  Greece  a  strong  bulwark 
at  the  very  point  where  a  bulwark  was  most  needed.  An 
Olynthian  League,  or  even  a  liberally  administered  Olyn- 
thian Empire,  would  have  united  all  the  purely  Greek 
cities  of  the  Macedonian  border,  together  with  the  most 
civilized  and  most  Hellenized  portions  of  Macedonia  itself. 
Such  an  united  body  might  well  have  formed  an  effectual 
barrier  against  the  advance  even  of  Philip  and  Alexander. 
Sparta  in  truth,  by  her  conquest  of  Olynthos,  betrayed  the 
Greeks  of  Thrace  to  the  Macedonian  King,"  just  as  she  had 
already,  by  the  Peace  of  Antalkidas,  betrayed  the  Greeks 
of  Asia  to  the  Persian  Eang.  It  may  indeed  well  be 
doubted  whether,  in  a  general  view  of  the  world's  history, 
it  would  have  been  a  gain  to  mankind  to  have  cut  off  the 
enei^es  of  Alexander  from  any  wider  field  than  that  of 
lUyrian  and  Scythian  warfare.  But,  from  a  purely  Greek 
point  of  view,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  overthrow  of 
the  Olynthian  power  was  a  most  unfortunate  event  for  the 
whole  of  Greece.  And  there  can  be  no  more  doubt  as  to 
the  character  of  the  Spartan  intervention  in  ChalkidikS 
than  as  to  the  character  of  the  Spartan  intervention  in 
Boeotia     All  our  sympathies  lie  with  Olynthos  as  against 

*  Orote  X.  67.  seqq.  «  lb.  x.  94. 
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CHAP.  iv.  Sparta  and  as  against  Macedonia^  just  as  all  our  sympathies 

lie  with  the  Sacred  Band  of  Thebes  alike  when  it  marched 

forth  to  yictorj  at  Leuktra  and  when  it  marched  forth  to 

defeat  at  Chairdneia.     But  it  is  another  question  whether 

we  may  not  at  the  same  time  be  called  upon  to  sympathize 

with  Akanthos  and  Apolldnia  against  Olynthos,  just  as  we 

sympathize  with  Plataia  and  Orchomenos  even  against  the 

Thebes  of  Pelopidas  and  Epameindndas. 

Views  of        It  certainly  strikes  me  that  Mr.  Grote  has  drawn  far  too 

toofayonr'  favourable  a  picture  of  the  terms  on  which  the  Olynthian 

d^M*^^  League,  if  League  we  are  to  call  it,  was  designed  to  be 

Olynthos.  formed.     I  cannot  help  suspecting  that  the  great  historian 

of  Athenian  Democracy  has  been  a  little  carried  away  by 

admiration  for  a  city  which  was  at  once  a  bulwark  against 

Macedonia  and  a  victim  of  Sparta.     The  facts  of  the  case, 

the  nature  of  the  union  which  Olynthos  sought  to  form, 

are  known  only  from  the  speech  made  by  the  Akanthian 

envoy  Kleigends,  when  asking  for  Lacedsemonian  help 

B.O.  882.    against  Olynthos.^    The  whole  cu^umstances  of  the  stoiy 

cannot  fail  to  remind  us  of  the  later  story  of  Polydamas 

B.C.  874.    of  Pharsalos  coming  to  ask — ^this  time  to  ask  in  vain — ^for 

Lacedsemonian  help  against  Jas6n  of  PheraL'    In  the  one 

case  indeed  it  is  a  threatening  City  and  in  the  other  it  is  a 

threatening  Prince ;  but  Akanthian  patriotism  seems  at 

P,^^.    least  as  much  alarmed  by  the  clauns  of  Olynthos  as  Phar- 

^^l      salian  patriotism  was  alarmed  by  the  claims  of  Jasdn. 

as  de-        Kleigente,  in  the  speech  which  Xenophdn  puts  into  his 

fitful"!  vWWi     r^^T 

KleigenSs.  iiiouth,  describes  the  advances  which  Olynthos  was  making 
among  all  the  cities  in  her  own  neighbourhood,  both  Greek 
and  Macedonian.'    She  was  drawing  them  all  into  close 

»  Xen.  HelL  v.  2.  11—19. 

•  lb.  vL  1.  2.     See  above  p.  158. 

'  The  extension  of  the  Olynthian  Union  to  Macedonian  cities,  and 
even  to  Pella,  the  greatest  of  Macedonian  cities  (Xen.  Hell.  v.  2.  18) 
mnst  show  either,  Ist,  That  there  was,  as  Mr.  Grote  (z.  70)  suggests,  a 
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coimexion  with  herself,  some,  it  would  seem,  with  their  ohap  rv. 
own  consent,  but  others  without  iiJ    The  nature  of  this 
connexion  is  described  by  the  Akanthian  orator  in  terms  xenna  of 
nearly  the  same  as  those  in  which  the  Plataian  orator  ^^^ 
describes  the  connexion  which  Thebes  attempted  to  force  Olynthoe. 
upon  his  own  city.*    The  inhabitants  of  the  allied  towns 
were  to  be  admitted  to   some   kind  of   citizenship  at 
Olynthos,  they  were  to  live  according  to  the  Olynthian 
laws,'  and  they  were  to  possess  common  rights  of  inter- 
marriage and  of  holding  landed  property  in  each  other's 
territories.^     Under  many  circumstances  such  terms  as 
these  would  have  been,  as  Mr.  Grote  calls  them,  highly 
liberal  and  generous.     If  they  had  been  offered  to  con- 
quered enemies,  they  would  have  been  a  wonderful  im- 
provement upon  the  Spartan,  the  Athenian,  or  the  Theban 
way  of  dealing  with  conquered  enemies.    To  Greek  sub- 
jects of  the  Macedonian  King,  or  to  Macedonians  striving 

Greek  population  in  these  cities ;  or  2nd,  That  the  Macedonian  population 
of  these  cities,  even  of  the  inland  Pella,  most  already  have  been  largely 
Hellenized  ;  or  8rd,  That  the  Macedonians  in  general  must  have  been  by 
no  means  so  far  removed  from  Hellenic  nationality  as  some  writers  think. 
The  relation  between  Oljmthos  and  her  Macedonian  neighbours  is  expressed 
in  quite  different  language  from  her  relations  towards  her  Thracian  neigh- 
bours. The  Macedonian  cities  were  to  be  set  tree  from  the  Macedonian 
King,  (Ar€X«ptj<»'ai'  icai  rdt  t^j  Mcuce^oyUu  WXeu  iKtv6€podv  d^6  *AfijSyTov  * 

Tov  MaM€96vmw  ficuriXitts.  Xen.  Hell.  v.  2.  12,)  but  the  Thracians  are 
spoken  of  as  the  merest  subjects  or  tools,  (eUxd  /li^y  Koi  y^irovh  tlaip 
airois  Bp^fS  ol  dfiofflKtvroi,  ol  Btpcar^ioviri  fj^y  Kot  vuv  ff8i}  Toi)f  *GKvvBiovs' 
kltk  tS^  iKtivous  taorrai,  k.t,\.  lb.  17.)  That  is  to  say,  the  Macedonian 
allies  were  worthy  of  whatever  measure  of  freedom  Olynthos  thought 
good  to  leave  to  her  Greek  allies ;  but  Thracians,  even  though  advanced 
enough  to  do  without  a  King,  were  fit  only  for  that  subjection  which  was 
the  natural  lot  of  the  barbarian. 

^  Xen.  Hell.  v.  2.  18.     A/  ydp  &KOtHreu  rwr  t6k«»p  r^s  iroAirc^  ico<m»- 
fov<rcu,  icT.A. 

•  See^e  Plataian  Oration  of  Isokrat^  (9 — 11)  quoted  above,  p.  174. 

'  Xen.  HelL  v.  2.  12.     *E4>*  frc  xp^^^^  r6fwu  rots  adrois  Koi  avfi- 

WOKiTt^€tP, 

*  lb.  y.  2.  19.     £l  /Uvroi  tntyicXtttrOiiaorTm,  rms  r€  hrtyofiiats  Koi  lyrnf 
^fcri  Top*  dAAiiAoif,  Af  h^fi^urfUrot  tlaL 

O 
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CHAP.  IV.  after  Hellenic  civilization,  it  was  clear  political  promotion 

Acceptable  to  obtain  the  franchise  of  any  Greek  city  on  any  tenns. 

Macedo-    We  are  therefore  in  no  way  snrprised  to  learn  that  the 

^^       Macedonian  towns  thankfully  accepted  the  offers  of  Olyn- 

thos.      We  are  just  as    little    surprised  to  learn  that 

Akanthos  and  Apolldnia,  and  seemingly  the  Chalkidian 

but  reject-  cities   generally,  altogether  rejected    them.     Nor  is  it 

GreeL  of  necessaiy  to  suppose,  with  Mr.  Grote,  that  their  refusal 

^^^'      arose  from  a  mere  blind  attachment  to  town-autonomy.    It 

would  be  at  worst  a  pardonable  blindness  to  cleave  to  that 

innate  political  instinct  of  the  Greek  mind  to  which  Greece 

in  truth  owed  her  whole  greatness  and  glory.    To  expect  a 

Greek  city  willingly  to  exchange  its  town-autonomy  even 

for  a  free  and  equal  Federal  relation  with  other  cities,  would 

have  been  to  expect  all  its  citizens  to  be,  like  Tkalto,  wise 

beyond  their  age  and  country.   But  it  does  not  appear  that 

any  really  free  and  equal  Federal  relation  with  Olynthos 

was  offered  to  Akanthos  and  ApoUdnia.    Undoubtedly  we 

have  before  us  only  one  side  of  the  case,  and  it  would  bcL^^ 

well  if  we  could  compare  the  statements  of  the  Akaur 

thian  Eleigenes  with  those  of  an  Olynthian  orator  in  reply. 

But  one  thing  is  plain ;  Olynthos  offered  her  terms,  liberal 

or  illiberal,   at  the  point  of  the  sword.*    If  Akanthos 

willingly  consented,  well ;  if  not,  Olynthos  would  make 

war  upon  her.    And  what,  after  all,  did  Olynthos  offer? 

Unless  the  misrepresentations  of  the  Akanthian  orator  are 

most  impudently  flagrant,  she  offered,  not  equal  union  in  a 

^re  oTthe  ^^"^"^^^  Chalkidian  League,  but  mere  absorption  into  the 

terms  of-    particular  commonwealth  of  Olynthos.    What  form  this 

Federal      absorption  would  have  taken  may  be  doubted.    A  single 


SSorotkIn  expression  of  D6mosthends  looks,  so  for  as  it  is  worth  any- 
into  Olyn-  thing  at  all,  as  if  Olynthos  was  intended  to  be  the  only 

1  Xen.  Hell.  v.  2. 18.   n^fi^wrrcf  S^  Koi  xpds  iljiuis  koSL  Tp6s  'AwoXXMytdras 
4ip*  9}/ias  tbf  cv. 
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CSty  strictly  speaking.  The  word  which  he  employs  *  is  chap.  vi. 
that  which  denotes,  not  a  League  like  Phokis  or  even  like 
Boeotia^  but  the  union  of  the  Attic  cities  with  Athens. 
But  eyen  if,  as  in  the  case  of  Attica,  the  full  Olynthian 
firanchise  was  to  be  communicated  to  all  the  allied  cities, 
still  such  a  franchise  must  have  proved  a  mere  delusion- 
Mere  distance,  and  the  greatness  of  some  of  the  cities 
concerned,  would  have  effectually  hindered  an  union  after 
the  Attic  pattern.  A  Federal  union  was  doubtiess  just 
what  was  wanted ;  such  an  union  would  have  provided  the 
needful  bulwark  against  Macedonia  without  violating  the 
independence  of  any  Grecian  city.  But  there  is  nothing 
that  shows  that  any  real  Federal  Council  or  Assembly  was 
proposed.  Akanthos  is  required  to  accept  the  laws  and 
citizenship  of  Olynthos.     The  Akanthians  naturally  answer 

citizenship.*  A  Federal  union  would  in  no  way  have  im- 
plied the  surrender  of  either.  In  truth,  the  aspect  of  the 
whole  case  looks  very  much  as  if  what  Olynthos  really 
wished  was  to  reduce  the  Chalkidian  towns  to  the  condition 
fsoniliar  in  Roman  political  language  as  the  Civitaa  sine 

^  Dem.  FalB.  Leg.  298.  OCim  XaXKiZdrnf  tcitnmv  tls  tv  <rvp^Kt<rfi4vny, 
PansaniiLB  indeed  (yiii  27.  2)  uses  the  same  word,  and  its  cognate  <rvroucurfi6sf 
of  the  foundation  of  Megalopolis,  which  was  designed  to  be  the  capital  of  a 
real  Federal  state,  and  Polybios  (iv.  88)  uses  it  of  the  foundation  alike  of  Me- 
galopolis and  of  Mes8^n6.  But,  both  at  Megalopolis  and  at  MessSne,  there' 
was  a  literal  and  physical  avpoiKurft6%.  The  inhabitants  of  several  Arkadian 
towns  migrated  to  the  newly  founded  Great  City  ;  and  the  scattered  rem- 
nants of  the  Messlnian  people  were  gathered  together  from  various  quarters 
to  fill  the  new  Mess^nd.  So  Olynthos  itself  owed  its  first  origin  to  another 
literal  cvwoucutiaAs  (see  Thuc  i  58) ;  but  it  is  hardly  possible  that  anything 
of  the  sort  could  now  be  contemplated ;  Akanthos  and  Pella  were  not  to 
be  destroyed,  and  their  inhabitants  transported  to  Olynthos.  But,  if  the 
literal  sense  is  excluded,  the  ffwotKtaii6i  can  hardly  mean  anything  except 
the  merging  of  the  political  existence  of  all  the  other  cities  in  the  one 
commonwealth  of  Olynthos. 

•  Xen.  HelL  y.  2.  12 — 14.  *E^'  ^c  xpriffBai  p6fion  rots  adroh  icoi  avftr 
voXiTc^ir  .....  if/Aca  th  fiovXiiuBa  iikw  rois  irvrptots  r6fAOis  xp^^m  k^  ttdro* 
ToAiTOi  ffTyoi. 

02 
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oHAj.  IT*  Suffragio,^  They  were  to  cease  to  be  independent  com- 
monwealthsy  which,  in  a  true  Federal  union,  they  would 
not  cease  to  be  ;  they  were  to  accept  the  laws  of  Olynthos, 
and  to  receive  the  private  rights  of  Olynthian  citizens ;  but 
they  were  to  have  no  political  franchise,  or  at  most  one 
which  was  sure  to  prove  quite  iUusory.*  It  is  hard  to  see 
anything  in  the  whole  scheme  but  a  design  to  promote 
Olynthian  aggrandizement,  by  means,  if  need  were,  of 
Olynthian  conquest.  The  Olynthian  mode  of  conquest 
was  certainly,  as  a  mode  of  conquest,  singularly  mild  and 
liberal ;  and  all  Qreece,  could  it  have  seen  the  future,  might 


1  Thirlwall,  v.  12.  **  They  were  admitted  to  that  kind  of  political  con- 
nection which  the  Greeks  described  by  the  word  sympolity.  Their  citizens 
enjoyed  all  the  civil  rights  of  citizens  of  the  sovereign  city.  They  were 
capable  of  acquiring  property  in  land  in  the  Oljmthian  territory,  and  of 
allying  themselves  with  Olynthian  families  ;  bxU  they  tcere  excluded  from  all 
the  privileges  which  were  exercised  in  the  OlyrUhia/a  assembly,  and  were 
compelled  to  submit  to  the  laws,  and,  it  seems  also,  to  adopt  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  ruling  state." 

Without  quite  pledging  myself  to  the  words  in  Italics  (for  some  illusory 
sort  of  Olynthian  franchise  seems  quite  conceivable),  I  certainly  think  that 
Bishop  Thirlwall's  picture  of  the  Olynthian  design  is,  as  a  whole,  far 
truer  than  Mr.  Grote's.  So  Drumann,  though  his  exact  view  is  somewhat 
different ;  "Wie  die  Thebaner  in  Bootien,  so  suchten  die  Olynthier  in 
Chalkidice  gewaltsam  einen  Stadteverein  zu  griinden  . .  .  ganz  Chalcidice 
zu  einem  Stadtevereine  zu  verbinden,  dessen  Haupt  es  wurde." — Yerfall, 
440.  1. 

'  Mr.  Grote  relies  much  on  the  saying  of  Eleigen^s  that  the  cities  were 
then  indeed  unwilling  to  be  incorporated  with  Olynthos,  but  that  it  would 
be  difficult  to  separate  them  from  the  Olynthian  connexion  when  they  had 
once  tasted  its  advantages.  Very  true,  but  what  were  the  main  advantages 
spoken  of  ?  Not  the  private  or  public  rights  of  Olynthian  citizens,  but 
unlimited  plunder  under  Olynthian  banners.  After  mentioning  the  ex> 
pected  influence  of  the  iirtyaiiiat  and  f/im^eis,  he  continues  (Xen.  HelL 
y.  2.  19),  «l  .  . . .  yvtitroprai  tri  yutrii  r»¥  itpvro^rrwp  $w€ir$€u  K€piaX4ow 
iitrlv,  9»sw€p  *Apjr^ef,  Stok  futt  iftmp  Iwrt,  rd  re  adrmr  irti(ov(n  koX  r^ 
&KKirpM  hpicdfovaWf  X<r»s  oMff  6fiol«t5  ttKvra  Itrroi.  Of  course  the 
Hiyofilau  and  f/mftf-cit,  even  without  any  political  franchise,  would  do 
something,  but  the  main  attraction  is  the  prospect  of  gain  through  the 
contemplated  conquests  of  Olynthos,  just  as  the  Arkadian  allies  of  Sparta 
gained  by  service  in  the  Spartan  armies.  This  is  hardly  the  notion  of 
Federal  union  entertained  either  by  Aratos  or  by  Washington. 
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well  have  rejoiced,  to  see  a  powerful  Greek  state,  whether  chap.  iv. 
an  Oljnthian  Empire  or  a  Chalkidiaii  League,  fixed  as  a 
boundary  against  Macedonian  agression.  But  certainly 
the  Olynthian  scheme,  as  described  in  the  only  extant 
contemporary  account  of  it,*  does  not  seem  to  answer  the 
description  of  a  true  Federal  connexion  nearly  so  closely 
as  some  much  more  obscure  unions  of  Grecian  cities  which 
already  existed. 

Shortly  after  this  attempt  at  Federal  union — ^if  Federal 
union  we  are  to  consider  it — ^in  Northern  Greece — a  far 
more  promising  attempt  was  made  to  establish  a  Federal  Federal 
state  in  Arkadla.      The  decline  of  the  Lacedcemonian  ^kLha, 
power  after  the  battle  of  Leuktra  opened  the  way  for  ^^-  ^^^* 
political  changes  and  new  combinations  in  all  parts  of 
Greece,    The  Arkadian  race,  though  one  of  the  most  Littlopre- 
ancient  and  most  numerous  divisions  of  the  Grecian  name,  portance  of 
had  hitherto  been  little  heard  of  in  Grecian  history.   Since  -^^'^^^ 
the  predominance  of  Sparta  in  Peloponn^os  had  been 
firmly  established,  the  Arkadians  had  chiefly  appeared 
in   the  character  in   which  they   are    described  in  the 
speech    of    Kleigen^    of    Akanthos,    that    namely    of 
submissive  allies  of   Sparta,  following  her  banners  for 
the  sake  of  the  phmder  to  be  derived   fi"om  Spartan  ^ 
conquests.    The  city  of  Mantineia  alone  had,  on  several  Mantineia; 
occasions,  taken  a  more  prominent  and  independent  part 

I  We  can  hardly  set  against  the  contemporary  description  of  Eleigen^ 
sach  vague  expressions  as  we  find  in  the  speech  of  Chlaineas  in  Polybios 
(iz.  28),  ^r  Ti  ffvenifM  r»p  M  Sp4Kfjs  'EAXijyvy,  ots  dirtfKuray  'A$fiPcuoi  jcol 
XoAiciScif,  Sy  fUyurrow  fTxc  vp6<rxnf*^  ^col  Hivofiw  i|  r^r  'OKvyOlw  v6\is. 
Here,  though  the  preeminent  position  of  Olynthos  is  clearly  set  forth,  we 
do  find  the  word  a^<rnifM,  the  technical  name  for  tme  Federations  like 
thoee  of  Achaia  and  Lykia,  used  to  denote  the  relation  between  the 
Challridian  cities  and  Olynthos.  But  a  casual  expression  used  so  long 
after  does  not  prove  much,  and  moreover  Chlaineas  seems  to  be  speaking  of 
the  times  Immediately  before  Philip,  to  which  his  language  would  be  still 
less  appropriate. 
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CHAP.  TV.  in  Grecian  affairs.     In  the  interval  between  the  Peace  of 
ao.  420.     Nikias  and  the  Sicilian  Expedition^  Mantineia  appears, 
together  with  Argos  and  Elis,  as  a  leader  of  anti-Spartan 
her  de-      moTements  within  Peloponn^sos.^    In  the  second  period 
by  Sparta,  of  Spartan  supremacy,   after  the  Peace  of  Antalkidas, 
B.O.  886.    jMan^eia  incurred  the  wrath  of  Sparta  to  that  degree 
that  she,  a  Hellenic  city,  enrolled  in  the  Homeric  catsr 
logue,'  was  d^raded  from  the  rank  of  a  city,  and  her 
inhabitants  were  distributed  among  the  four  villages  whose 
union,  at  some  ante-historic  and  even  ante-mythic  period, 
was  said  to  have  been  the  first  origin  of  the  Mantineian 
state.'    It  may  be  that,  as  the  Lacedaemonian  partisan 
Xenophdn  tells  us,  there  were  Mantineian  oligarchs  base 
enough  to  find  a  selfish  satisfaction  in  this  d^radation  of 
their  native  city.*    It  is  more  certain  that,  as  soon  as  the 
Spartan  power  was  broken  at  Leuktra^  the  members  thus 
violently  separated  were  again  united.  Mantineia  appeared 
Its  restora-  once  more  as  a  city,  and  again  began  to  take  an  important 
870^  B.O.    p^^  -^  ^1^^  affairs  of  Arkadia  and  of  Hellas.^    Mantineian 
patriotism  now  took  a  bolder  flight  than  it  had  ever  taken 
Plan  of  an  before.    The  reunion  of  Mantineia  was  only  to  be  the  pre- 
Federa^   cursor  of  the  union  of  all  Arkadia.    Up  to  this  time  there 
^^^'         had  been  no  real  political  connexion  between  the  different 
branches  of  the  Arkadian  name.     The  different  cities  and 
districts  had  retained  some  vague  notions  of  national 
kindred,  and  some  degree  of  unity,  as  in  Ionia  and  else- 
where, had  been  kept  up  by  common  religious  rites.* 

*  See  Thuc.  v.  46  et  seqq. 

'  n.  fif.  607.     Kal  Teytriv  tlxoy  ictd  Vivarriviiiw  iparturiy, 
'  Xen.  Hell.  v.  2.  1 — 7.     Ka$iip40ri  fikv  r6  rcixot,  St^ic/o^  S*  ^  Mcanirtia 
rerpaxS*  KaOdirtp  r6  dpxcuoy  ^kovu.     Cf.  PoL  iv.  27. 

*  Xen.  Hell.  v.  2.  7. 

'  Xen.  HelL  vi.  5.  8.  *E(  £r  8i)  jcal  ol  Mcaniyus,  ds  Hhi  advSpofioi  vcan-d- 
Tcuriy  6yrtSf  ovpri\$6y  re  vdyrts  koI  iiln^lffavro  fiiay  ir6\iy  n^v  MavT(vcuur 
voiciy,  xal  rctx^t^*''  ''^'^  w6?ay.  This  shows  that  Mantineian  satisfaction  at 
the  ZioucuTfiSs  must  have  been  confined  to  a  few  oligarchs. 

'  See  Grote,  z.  284. 
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Arkadia,  in  short,  formed  an  Amphiktyony  of  its  own,  an  chap.  iv. 
institution  perhaps  the  more  needful  for  a  people  whoArkadian 
had  no  share  in  the  general  Delphic  Amphiktyony.     But  hitherto 
hitherto  the  connexion  had  been  purely  Amphiktyonic ;  ™®™}j 
we  find  no  trace  of  any  real  political  union  between  the  ktyonic. 
seyeral  Arkadian  towns.     Mantineia  and  Tegea,  the  two 
chief  among  them,  were  firequently  hostile  to  one  another. 
At  this  yery  time  we  find  them  in  marked  opposition ; 
Tegea  adhered  to  the  interest  of  Sparta^  while  Mantineia 
naturally  attached  herself  to  the  rising  power  of  Thebes. 
Under  such  circumstances,  the  formation  of  a  general 
Arkadian  Federation  was  at  once  a  noble  conception  and 
a  most  di£Eicult  undertaking.     Its  author  appears  to  have 
been  LykomM^  of  Mantineia^^  who  certainly  merits  there-       '   „ 
by  a  high  place  among  the  statesmen  of  Greece.     His  Plans  of 
design  for  an  Arkadian  union  embraced  a  plan  for  a  real  ^^  ^^^' 
Federal  Qoyemment,  and  it  gaye  the  Federal  principle 
a  much  wider  scope  than  had  eyer  before  been  opened 
to  it  in  Grecian  affairs.    The  scheme  of  LykomM^  was 
a  noble  and  generous  one,  and,  though  it  bore  but  little 
immediate  fruit,  yet  its  memory,  no  doubt,  contributed 
hints  to  the  great  Federal  statesmen  of  later  Greece.     It 
also  seryed  the  cause  of  Federalism  in  another  way ;  its 
one  great  result,  the    foundation  of  Megalopolis,   gaye 
Federal  Greece  some  of  the  noblest  of  her  leaders.     Lyko- 
mMSs  designed  a  Federal  Goyemment  in  the  strictest 
sense ;  he  did  not^  like  the  politicians  of  Thebes  and 
Olynthos^  seek  for  any  inyidious  supremacy  for  his  own  ^j^^ij^ 
city;  his  plans  contemplated  a  free  and  equal  union  of  union  to  be 

strictlv 

the  whole  Arkadian  name.     The  union  was  to  be  strictly  Federal 


1  DioddroB  (zv.  59)  attributes  the  first  idea  of  the  Arkadian  nnion  to  a 
Lykom^^  of  Tegea.  This  is  probably  merely  one  of  his  characteristic 
blunders,  though  it  is  curious  that  a  misconstruction  of  a  passage  of 
Pausanias  (Tiii  27.  2.)  has  led  some  scholars  to  a  belief  in  a  Lykomld^  of 
T^ea  on  quite  independent  grounds.    See  Thirlwall,  t.  110. 
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CHAP.  nr.  Federal ;  the  several  cities  were  not  to  lose  their.existence 
as  free  Hellenic  commonwealths,  but  Arkadia>  as  towards 
all  other  states,  was  to  be  one;^  the  united  Arkadian 
body  was  to  haye  a  Federal  Assembly,  Federal  magistrates, 
and  a  Federal  army.     To  avoid  all  jealousies  between 
existing  cities,  to  cut  off  all  rivalry  between  Tegea  and 
Mantineia,  all  fear  of  the  new  constitution  proving  a  mere 
cloak  for  a  supremacy  on  the  part  of  either,  a  new  Federal 
Capital  was  to  be  founded  as  the  seat  of  the  Central 
Government  of  the  Arkadian  people.     And  all  this  was 
Temporaiy  no  mere  vision  ;  the  success  of  the  scheme  was  indeed  but 
theFederal  temporary,  but  it  did  succeed  for  a  while,  and  it  was  no 
scheme,     f^^^  q{  Lykomedes  if  more  selfish  politicians  undid  his 
noble  work.     For  a  few  brilliant  years  Arkadia  was  really 
one ;  Mantineia  did  not  envy  Tegea,  and  Tegea  did  not 
Founda-     ^®^  Mantineia.     Megalopolis,  the  Great  City,  arose  as  the 
Mee^o-     Washington  of  the  new  Federation,  and  there  the  general 
polls,  B.a  Arkadian  Assembly  met  to  transact  the  general  Federal 
affairs  of  the  Arkadian  nation.     And  if  this  great  and 
wholesome  change  was  not  brought  about  absolutely  with- 
out violence,  it  certainly  was  brought  about  with  much 
less  violence  than  any  other  change  of  equal  moment  in 
recorded  Grecian  history.    A  local  revolution  at  the  right 
moment^  took  away  all  danger  from  the  Lacedfiemonian 

1  Xen.  Hell,  vi  5.  6.  ^vpijyoy  4w\  rh  wyUvai  re  vw  rb  *hpKajliucby,  Kok 
%  Ti  viK^ri  ip  rf  Koiy^f  rovro  K^piov  chcu  Koi  rwv  x6\t€ov.  The  Lacedsemonian 
partisan  is  of  course  di8p<»ed  to  exaggerate  the  degree  in  which  the 
Federal  power  trenched  on  the  independency  of  the  several  cities.  But  in 
every  Federal  Government  worthy  of  the  name  the  central  power  is  K6pto9 
Koi  r£r  x6\€m¥  in  all  matters  coming  within  its  own  competence,  and  it  is 
dear  that  the  Arcadian  koiv6v  did  not  destroy  the  separate  existence  of  the 
Arkadian  cities  as  States  or  Cantons.  It  would  have  been  well  if  Xenoph6n 
had  told  us  how  the  process  of  ¥ik^v  ir  r^  kow^  was  effected,  whether  the 
m^ority  of  the  Ten  Thousand  was  ascertained  by  counting  heads,  or 
whether  each  city  had  a  distinct  vote.  The  latter  is  more  consonant  with 
Greek  Federal  practice. 

•  See  the  account  of  the  Tegean  levolution  in  Xen.  HelL  vi  5.  7  et 
seqq.    Cf.  Grote,  x.  285. 
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tendencies  of  T^ea.    Tegea  joined  the  League  ;  nearly  cop.  iy. 
all  Arkadia,  and  a  few  towns  whose  Arkadian  character 
was  doubtful,*  entered  into  it  with  delight     Orchomenos  Genertl 
indeed,  and  a  few  other  towns,'  still  claye  to  their  com-  Arkadla  to 
plete  separate  autonomy.     That  they  were  compelled  by  "^®^^®*8^^ 
force'  to  share  the  common  destinies  of  the  nation  was 
doubtless  not  abstractedly  justifiable,  but  we  could  hardly 
expect  it  to  be  otherwise.     There  are  no  signs  of  general 
compulsion  on  one  side  and  general  unwillingness  on  the 
other,  such  as  we  haye  seen  in  the  cases  of  Thebes  and 
Olynthos.     With  what  zeal  the  scheme  was  adopted  in 
most  parts  of  Arkadia,  we  learn  from  an  incidental  notice 
in  the  hostile  Xenophdn.^    Ag^ilaos  reached  the  Arkadian 
town  of  Eutaia^  and  found  in  it  only  old  men,  women,  and 
children.     Every  male  of  the  military  age  had  gone  to 
attend  the  Arkadian  Constituent  Assembly,  and  to  take 
his  share  in  the  formation    of  the   Arkadian    Federal 
Constitution.* 

For  the  details  of  the  Arkadian  constitution  we  are,  Constitu.  / 
as  usual,  left  to  incidental  notices.  Here  we  hare  again  ^^^e. 
to  deplore  the  loss  of  the  great  political  work  of  Aristotle. 
All  that  is  preserved  of  his  account  of  Arkadian  matters 
amounts  to  the  fistct  that  he  mentioned  the  Assembly  of 
the  Ten  Thousand;  not  a  detail  survives.^  Xenophdn, 
the  bitter  Lacedsamonian  partisan,  could  have  told  us 
eyerything  if  he  had  chosen,  but  he  does  not  even  record 
the  foundation  of  Megalopolis.     The  existence  of  the 


1  Xen.  HelL  vii  1.  26.  So  Til.  4.  12.  (b.o.  865).  iceeraKafjL0d9^ov<ruf  ol 
'HAcMM  Aeurtmpo,  rd  ftiw  wa?au^  Uanmr  ^vro,  4r  8i  r^  wap6frt  cvrrtXovrra  4s 

«  Xen.  HeU,  vL  5.  10.  11.  »  lb.  13.  22.  *  lb.  12. 

'  lb.  Todi  hf  rf  (rrpofrwffifi^  i|Xiit/f  olxofUrevf  is  rd  'ApKoHkie^p.  See 
Grote,  X.  287.  Bishop  Thirlwall  {v.  117,  note)  seems  to  take  another  view, 
but  is  not  this  Assembly  at  Asea  the  same  as  the  meeting  which  he  himself 
describes  in  p.  110  ? 

*  See  Arist  PoL  (ed.  Oxon.  1887)  p.  800. 
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CHAP.  IV.  Great  City,  like  that  of  its  sister  Messfenfe,  was  so  glorious 
for  Epameindndas,  so  disgraceful  and  calamitous  for 
Sparta,  that  the  renegade  Athenian  had  not  the  heart 
to  insert  their  names  in  his  history.  Tet  it  is  from 
Xenophdn's  occasional  notices  that  we  haye  to  glean  most 
of  the  little  which  we  do  know  of  the  details  of  the 
Arkadian  Federal  system.  The  League  had  a  Federal 
The  Assembly  which  met  at  Megalopolis,  and  was  known  as 

ofT^  ^   *b®  T®^  Thousand.*    As  to  the  constitution  of  this  As- 
Thousand ;  gembly  there  has  been  some  doubt,  but  the  most  probable 
opinion  is  that  which  represents  it  as  being,  like  the 
Achaian  Assembly  of  later  times,  open  to  every  citizen  of 
Its  Const!-  every  Arkadian  city  who  chose  to  attend.'    That  it  was  a 
^^       representative  Assembly,  in  the  sense  of  being  composed 
of  chosen  delegates,  seems  unlikely,  both  from  the  great- 
ness of  the  number,  and  because  there  is  no  parallel  for 
such  an  Assembly  of  Delegates  in  any  known  Grecian 
commonwealth.     The    Assembly,    especially    during    the 
enthusiasm  of  the  first  days  of  the  League,  would  doubt- 
less  be  largely  attended,  and  ten  thousand  is  a  large 
attendance,  when  we  remember  that  five  thousand  citizens 
was  above  the  average  attendance  in  the  Athenian  Assem- 
.  bly.*     There  is  no  need  to  infer  from  the  name  Ten 
Thousand  that  there  really  was  any  fixed  number.     The 
name  was  undoubtedly  in  familiar  use,  but  it  need  not 
haye  been  a  formal  title  ;^  it  is  most  likely  only  a  yague, 


1  Ol  ii£ptou  Xen.  HelL  viL  1.  88  et  pass.  Dem.  F.  L.  220,  Ac.  The 
name  constantly  occurs. 

'  This  is  the  view  of  Mr.  Grote  (x.  817),  and  it  seems  more  in  accordance 
with  general  Greek  notions  on  such  matters.  Bishop  Thirlwall  (y.  117) 
dibcusses  seyeral  other  views.  I  can  hardly  persuade  myself  either  that 
the  Assembly  was  an  army,  or  that  it  consisted  wholly  of  Megalopolitans. 
This  last  notion  seems  opposed  to  the  whole  nature  of  the  League. 

»  Thuc.  viii.  72. 

*  The  common  formula  for  a  Greek  Confederation,  rh  Koivhw  T&w^ApitJiZmw^ 
is  used  as  equivalent  to  ol  fidpun.    Xen.  Hell,  yii  4.  85.  88. 
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and  probably  an  exaggerated,  way  of  expressing  the  vast  chap.  iv. 
numbers  of  the  Arkadian  Assembly.     The  functions  of  the  Powers  of 
Ten  Thousand  were  those  which  were  commonly  vested  in  Thousand. 
the  sovereign  Assembly  of  a  Grecian  commonwealth.     The 
Ten  Thousand  made  war  and  peace  in  the  name  of  all 
Arkadi%^  they  received  and  listened  to  the  ambassadors 
of  other  Greek   states;'   they  regulated  and  paid  the 
standing  army  of  the  Federation ;'  they  sat  in  judgement 
on  political  offenders  against  the  collective  majesty  of  the 
Arkadian  League.^    That  they  were  assisted  in  their  deli- 
berations by  a  smaller  Senate  is  not  distinctly  asserted ;  Probable 
but  we  might  fairly  infer  it  from  the  analogy  of  other  ^^^'^^^ 
Greek  states,  and  the  results  of  antiquarian  research  have  Senate. 
made  it  almost  certain  that  the  Arkadian  Assembly  did 
not  depart  from  the  usual  pattern.*    There  were  Federal 
Magistrates^  whose  titles  are  not  recorded;®  and  at  the 

^  Xen.  Hell.  vlL  4.  2.    AvKOfi^his  .  . .  Tc/i9ci  roi)s  fivplovt  wpdrrtu^  wtpl 
cvfiftaxfas  Tp6s  adro^s,    Cf.  viL  1.  88,  and  Diod.  xy.  59. 
«  Dem.  F.  L.  220. 

*  The  ivdpiToi  or  4xt\ticT0L     Diod.  xy.  62.     Xen.  Hell,  vii  4.  22.  83. 

*  See  the  trial  of  the  Mantineian  'rp6<rTwrai  (were  these  Magistrates,  or 
merely  popular  leaders  T)  in  the  passage  of  Xenophdn  last  quoted. 

s  Paobanias  (viiL  32.  1)  speaks  of  the  ^tpoiXiov  at  Megalopolis,  which 
he  defines  as  rb  /SovXcvn^pior  i  rois  fwpiois  ivrroltiro  *ApKiS»y,  Colonel 
Leake  finds  its  ruins  in  the  position,  near  the  Theatre,  pointed  out  by 
Pausanias,  and  concludes  that,  **  though  it  may  have  been  subservient  to 
the  uses  of  the  Council  of  Ten  Thousand,  it  could  hardly  have  been  em- 
ployed for  its  actual  assembly,  as  such  a  multitude  could  only  have  been 
seated  in  a  theatre-shaped  edifice."  (Morea,  ii  39.)  Bishop  ^Aiirlwall 
(y.  116)  infers  from  this,  with  great  probability,  that  there  was  a  Senate, 
and  that  this  S9p<rl\toy  was  its  place  of  meeting.  This  view  is  also  con- 
firmed by  the  use  of  the  word  fiovKtvr^ptor  by  Pausanias.  The  Ten 
Thousand  were  not  a  /SovXif,  nor  would  they  meet  in  a  fiovKwnipiov.  The 
Ten  Thousand  themselves  doubtless  met,  as  Colonel  Leake  suggests,  in  the 
Theatre  ;  but  hard  by  their  own  place  of  meeting  was  the  smaller  ^ovXev- 
'Hiptow,  for  the  use  of  the  3ovXi(,  the  Committee  chosen,  by  lot  or  other- 
wise, from  among  the  Ten  Thousand,  to  discharge  the  usual  functions  of  a 
Greek  Senate. 

*  "hpxorr^i  are  mentioned,  Xen.  HeU.  viL  1.  24 ;  4.  33.  Their  formal 
title  may  or  may  not  have  been  Archon. 
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<^^^'^^*  head  of  the  whole  League  there  seems  to  have  been. 
Federal  as  in  SO  many  other  eases,  a  single  Federal  GteneraL' 
trates.       These  Federal  officers,  we  cannot  doubt,  were  elected  by 

the  Assembly  of  the  Ten  Thousand. 
Fonnda-         The  Federal  capital  of  Megalopolis  was  formed  by  the 
Megalo-     union  of  several  villages  or  small  towns,  the  inhabitants  of 
poha,  B.O.  -^hich  were  gathered  together  as  citizens  of  the  Great  City. 
In  a  few  instances  we  regret  to  hear  that  compulsion 
was  employed,'  but  in  most  cases   the   inhabitants  of 
the    small    Arkadian    townships   gladly   accepted    their 
ofifered  promotion  to  the  rank  of  citizens  of  the  national 
capital'    It  may  perhaps  be  doubted  whether  the  choice 
of  any  city  as  the  place  of  Federal  meeting  was  per- 
fectly wise;    a  better   place  might  perhaps  have  been 
found,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Phdkian   League/   under 
the  shadow  of  some  great  national  sanctuary,  such  as 
Advanta-    the  great  temple  of  the  Arkadian  Zeus.    But  if  Federal 

geous  posi- 

tion  of  the  Arkadia  was  to  have  a  capital  at  all,  there  can  be  no 
Capital  doubt  as  to  the  wisdom  of  the  choice  actually  made.  Here 
we  may,  with  Pausanias/  discern  the  guiding  genius  of 
Epameindndas.  To  have  chosen  Mantineia,  Tegea,  or  any 
other  of  the  ancient  cities,  as  the  Federal  capital,  would 
have  opened  the  way  to  innumerable  jealousies,  and  might 
even  have  led  to  the  same  evils  of  which  the  Arkadians 

• 

1  Th^  seems  implied  in  snch  expressions  as  (Xen.  Hell.  yii.  8.  1)  Aly4eu 
2rv/ii^<£\i0ft  ifrparriyis  rwv  *ApKdi»y  yvytvmUvos  ;  (Diod.  xv.  62)  AvKO/nfSijf 
6  Morrtrcif,  (rrpwnrifos  Ap  rmv  *kpK^Jimp. 

*  Pans.  yiiL  27.  5,  6.  Ol  iiJkv  wdrSy  Koi  itcorrts  Myxp  tcar^yopro  4s 
rflP  Mry^TjK  tSXiv,  k.t.K 

*  Pans.  viii.  27.  8 — 5.  'Tir^  re  wpoOvfdeis  koX  9th  r6  1%^'  '''^  AaiccScu- 
fioplwp  wcerptHas  a^iaw  oSffos  iicXvrup  hrtiOoyro  ....  trvptXiyorro  is  ri^p 
MtydXriP  w6\ip  <nrow8J,  ict.X. 

*  See  above,  p.  145. 

'  Pausanias  distinctly  recognizes  Jlpamoindndas  as  the  true  founder  of 
Megalopolis.  Pans.  yiiL  27.  2.  yptififf  m^v  toio^  ovp^kICopto  ol  'Apexes, 
r^s  v^Xcws  9k  oUciffTfjs  ^EvcifuptipZas  6  Biy/Bcuof  <r^y  81x0(99  KdKoiTO  ttp,  rovs 
re  y^  *Apic4Jkis  otros  ^p  6  kwty^lptis  4s  rhp  trvpoiKurfi^p,  ic.r.X. 
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had  such  a  livmg  example  before  their  eyes  among  their  chap.  iv. 
own  Bceotian  allies.  And  Epameindndas  himself,  when 
acting  as  the  counsellor  of  the  Arkadians,  would  doubtless 
see  the  danger  as  clearly  as  any  Arkadian ;  in  Arkadia  he 
would  advise  for  the  good  of  all  Arkadia,  and  not  be 
warped  by  that  narrow  local  patriotism  which  led  even 
him  to  sacrifice  the  general  welfeure  of  Boeotia  to  the  selfish 
interests  of  Thebes.  Had  the  Ten  Thousand  met  at  Man- 
tineia  or  Tegea,  the  noble  scheme  of  Lykom^d^  might  only 
have  led  to  the  destruction  of  that  which  he  had  most  at 
heart ;  he  might  have  become  the  founder,  not  of  a  really 
equal  Arkadian  Confederation,  but  of  a  mere  Mantineian 
or  T^ean  Empire  over  Arkadia.  Such  a  danger  was  much 
less  to  be  dreaded  from  a  new  city  called  into  being  at 
the  will,  and  for  the  purposes,  of  the  Confederation  itself. 
And,  besides  this,  the  Great  City,  as  its  later  history 
shows,  occupied  a  most  important  military  position.  It  com- 
manded one  of  the  main  passes  by  which  Sparta  used  to' 
pour  her  troops  into  Arkadia.  Some  such  bulwark  as  was 
supplied  by  Megalopolis  was  imperatively  required  for  the 
safety  of  the  coimtiy.  And  it  was  the  more  needed,  because 
the  other  chief  city  of  southern  Arkadia,  and  that  which 
commanded  the  other  approach,  was  Tegea,  so  lately 
gained  over  from  subserviency  to  Spartan  interests,  and  still 
probably  containing  a  party  unfavourable  to  the  national 
cause.  These  considerations  might  reconcile  even  distant 
members  to  the  position  of  the  Federal  capital,  not  in 
the  centre  of  the  Confederation,  but  on  its  most  exposed 
border.  With  Epameindndas  no  doubt  the  chief  object 
was  effSectually  to  shut  Sparta  in,  M^alopolis  keeping  her 
in  check  from  the  north,  and  the  other  new  city  of 
Mess^nS  from  the  west 

The  Arkadian  League,  as  an  important  Greek  power.  Decline 
did  not  last  long.     We  are  not  well  informed  as  to  the  Irk^an 
steps  of  its  decline ;  but,  before  the  death  of  Epamei-  ^^gue. 
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CHAP.  iv.  ndndaSy  Mantineia  and  Tegea  were  again  hostile  cities. 

B.C.  862.  Their  positions,  during  the  last  stage  of  his  warfare,  are 
singularly  reversed  from  what  they  had  been  eight  years 
before.  Mantineia  is  now  the  ally  of  Lacedfiemdn,  and 
Tegea  is  the  stronghold  of  the  Theban  interest  in  Pelopon- 

History  of  nSsos.     Megalopolis  always  remained  a  considerable  city, 

pol^  though  it  did  not  wholly  answer  the  intentions  of  its 
foimders,  either  in  its  extent  or  in  its  political  importance. 
At  a  later  period  we  find  it  a  zealous  ally  of  Macedonia  ; 
later  still  it  appears  in  the  more  honourable  character 
of  an  important  member  of  the  Achaian  League,  illusr 
trious  as  the  birthplace  of  Lydiadas,  Philopoim^n, 
and  Polybios.  The  Assembly  of  the  Ten  Thousand  sur- 
Tived  the  loss  of   LykomMSs  and    of   Epameindndas ; 

B.0. 347.  /'iEschin^  and  Ddmosthen^s  pleaded  before  it;^  and 
Demosthenes  uses  language  which  implies  that  it  still  at 
least  professed  to  act  in  the  name  of  the  whole  Arkadian 

B.C.  353.  people.'  DSmosthen^s  himself  pleaded  the  cause  of 
Megalopolitan  independence  before  the  Athenian  As- 
sembly/ when  the  Arkadian  city  was  again  threatened 
by  Sparta  and  defended  by  Thebes,*  and  when  a  faction 
in  Megalopolis  itself,  as  before  in  Mantineia,  desired  the 
dissolution  of  the  Great  City  and  the  restoration  of  their 
own  influence  oyer  its  former  petty  townships.*  Later  again, 

B.O.  830.  in  the  war  between  Agis  and  Antipater,  all  Arkadia  except 
Megalopolis  took  the  patriotic  side ;  Megalopolis  stood 
a  siege  in  the  interest  of  Macedonia,®  and  its  losses 
were  repaid  by  a  pecuniary  compensation  levied  on 
the  yanquished  cities.'  Opposition  to  Sparta  would  natu- 
rally driye  Megalopolis  into  alliance  with  Macedonia,  and 
it  may  well  be  belieyed  that,  in  the  days  of  Macedonian 

»  Dem.  F.  L.  220.  •  See  ib.  10.  11. 

»  In  the  oration  Mp  Wtya\awoktTeiy,  *  See  Thirlwall,  v.  367—70. 

»  Thirlwall,  y.  868.  •  -ffisch.  Ktes.  166. 

7  Q.  Curt.  vi.  1.  21.       ., 
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domination,  selfish  interests  may  haye  made  the  position  ghap.  iv. 
of  a  powerful  citj  in  close  alliance  with  Macedonia  ap- 
pear preferable  to  that  of  a  Federal  capital  of  Arkadia. 
Certain  it  is  that,  from  this  time  forward,  the  Macedonian 
interest  was  veiy  strong  in  Megalopolis,  and  equally  cer- 
tain that  no  general  Arkadian  League  existed  when  the 
Achaian  League  began  to  be  organized.  The  great  scheme 
of  LykomM^  the  most  promising  that  any  Grecian  states- 
man had  yet  designed,  had  altogether  fallen  asunder. 
And  yet  his  labours  were  far  from  being  wholly  fruitless* 
He  had  given  a  model  for  the  statesmen  of  later  genera- 
tions to  follow,  and  he  had  foimded  the  city  which  was  to 
giye  birth  to  the  most  illustrious  Greeks  of  the  last  age 
of  Grecian  independence. 

After  this  Arkadian  Confederacy,  which,  if  it  had  a  poor 
ending,  at  all  events  had  a  grand  beginning,  it  may  seem  Pretended 
almost  ludicrous  to  quote  a  mere  abortive  scheme,  orp^®^° 
pretence  at  a  scheme,  our  whole  knowledge  of  which  is  ^^^^^  ^ 
contained  in  a  smgle  sentence  of  a  hostile  orator.    Kallias^  ^^  3^2 
the  Tyrant  of  Chalkis,  he  who  was  defeated  by  Phdlddn 
at  Tamynai,   veiled,  if  we   may  believe   JEschin^s,   his  KaliiaTof 
schemes  of  ambition  under  the  pretext  of  founding  a  Chaikis. 
general  Euboian  Council  or  Assembly  in  his  own  city.^ 
Not  a  detail  is  given  us,  but  the  words  employed  seem 
to  show  that  a  pretence  at  true  Federalism  was  the  bait 
A  Federal  scheme  proceeding  from  such  a  source  would 
probably  have  borne  more  likeness  to  the  abortive  scheme 
of   an   Italian   League   put   forth   by   Louis    Napoleon  a.d.  1859. 
Buonaparte,   than  to  the   noll^   works  of  Aratos   and 
Washington.     But  in  either  case  the  bait  of  a  Federal 

^  Mach.  Etes.  89.  KaWlc^  6  XoXkiMs,  ^uKpbv  ZiaKw^v  XP^^^^»  v<^^^ 
^K€  ip4p6fJi€vos  *ls  rriv  iavrov  ^i/<rtir,  EifioXxtv  filv  r^  X6y<a  ffwiZptov  4s 
XaXjcida  avp&yWy  ^(a/pcror  8*  abr^  rvpavviSa  trposroio^it^yos,  laxvph^  9h  r^v 
EtfjSoioy  1^'  ilifMs  tpy^  TopaffKwd^oty.    Cf.  Diet.  Bio^.  art  Callias. 
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OHAP.  lY.  Constitution  was  an  instance  of  the  homage  which  vice 

Evidence    pays  to  virtue.     When  a  Greek  Tyrant  hit  upon  such  a 

growth  of  device  to  cover  his  schemes  of  aggrandizement,  it  is  clear 

id€«ia^      that  the  Federal  principle  was  now  gradually  working 

Greece.      its  way  to  that  influence  over  the  Greek  mind  which 

it  certainly  did  not  possess  in  the  preceding  century,  and 

which  it  emphatically  did  possess  in  the  century  which 

followed. 

§  4.  Of  the  Lykia/ii  League. 

I  will  end  this  chapter  with  a  notice  of  one  Federation 
more,  one  not  within  the  limits  of  Greece,  and  whose 
citizens  were  not  Greek  by  race,  but  which  was  so  clearly 
formed  after  Greek  models  that  it  may,  in  a  political 
history,  fairly  claim  a  place  in  the  list  of  Greek  Federal 
Lykian  Governments.  I  mean  the  wise  and  well-balanced  Con- 
ite^^el-  federation  of  Lykia,  whose  constitution  has  won  the 
lent  Con-  highest  praisc  from  Montesquieu  *  in  the  last  century,  and 
from  Bishop  Thirlwall'  in  the  present  The  antiquities 
and  the  language  of  Lykia  have  lately  attracted  the  at- 
tention of  scholars  in  no  small  measur^  To  the  political 
inquirer  the  country  is  no  less  interesting,  as  possessing 
what  was  probably  the  best  constructed  Federal  Govern- 
ment that  the  ancient  world  beheld.  The  account  given 
by  Strabo,  our  sole  authority,  is  so  fidl,  clear,  and  brief, 
that  I  cannot  do  better  than  translate  it  The  ''  ancestral 
constitution  of  the  Lykian  League," '  is  described  by  the 
great  geographer  in  these  words  : — 

1  Esprit  des  Loix,  ix.  8.  "S'il  falloit  donner  un  modMe  d'une  belle 
r^publique  M^rative,  je  prendroifl  la  r^publique  de  Lycie." 

•  ii.  116.  "The  Lycians  set  an  example  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
advantages  of  a  close  federal  union  might  be  combined  with  mutual  inde- 
pendence ....  Had  the  Greeks  on  the  western  coast  of  Asia  adopted 
similar  institutions,  their  history,  and  even  that  of  the  mother  country, 
might  have  been  very  different  from  what  it  became." 

•  Strabo,  xiv.  3  (voL  iii.  p.  214.  Tauchnitz).  'H  vdrpufs  9iolKri<ns  rod 
AvKMKOv  avirHlfiafros,    ** 
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"There  are  three  and  twenty  cities  which  have  a  share  chap.  iv. 
in  the  suffrage,  and  they  come  together  from  each  city  in  strabo's 
^the  common  Federal  Assembly/  choosing  for  their  place  the  Lykian 
of  meeting  any  city  which  they  think  best     And,  among  ^°^^^^' 
the  cities,  the  greatest  are  possessed'  of  three  votes  apiece, 
the  middle  ones  of  two,  and  the  rest  of  one ;  and  in  the 
same  proportion  they  pay  taxes,"  and  take  their  share  of 
other  public  burthens.     And  the  six  greatest  cities,^  ac- 
cording to  Artemid6ros^    are    Xanthos,   Patara^   Pinara, 
Olympos,  Myra,  T16s,  which  lies  in  the  direction  of  Kibyra. 
And,  in  the  Federal  Assembly,^  first  the  Lykiarch  is  chosen 
and  then  the  other  Magistrates  of  the  League,*  and  bodies 
of  Federal  Judges  are  appointed  ;^  and  formerly  they  used 
to  consult  about  war,  and  peace,  and  alliance ;  this  now 
of  course,  they  cannot  do,  but  these  things  must  needs 
rest  with  the  Romans,  unless  such  action  be  allowed  by 
them,  or  be  found  useful  on  their  behalf;   and  in  like 
manner  also  judges  and  magistrates*  are  appointed  from 
each  city,  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  its  votes." 

On  the  practical  working  of  this  constitution  Strabo  His  testi- 
bestows  the  highest  praise.  Lykia  was,  in  his  day,  a^^cal^ 
Roman  dependency,   but  it  retained  its  own  laws  and^^'*^"*^* 

"XiffrnfM  (PoL  ii.  41)  is  one  of  the  technical  names  for  a  Federation. 
The  Lykians  also  nsed  the  more  formal  designation  Auk(wu  r6  kow^v 
<0.  I.  4279)  and  the  equally  familiar  t9vos  (C.  I.  4239  et  aL). 

1  Strabo,  xiy.  8.     'Sn/v4pxovTai  S*  ^(  iKdmis  vdA^tas  tls  Kot»6v  aw49pMK 

'  lb.     Tpmp  ifof4>«r  itrrlv  iKdffrri  icvpia. 

>  lb.     Tits  fls^>opia  %U<^4pown  Ka\  rcb  ^tXAo;  Xtirovpyitti. 

*  It  would  be  worth  inquiring  whether  all  of  these  six  great  cities  re- 
joiced in  the  title  of  Xafjuwpord'ni  firirpSiroXu  roO  AukIw  IQpovs.  It  was 
certainly  borne  by  Tlds,  Xanthos,  and  Patara.  See  C.  I.  4240c,  4276, 
4280,  et  al. 

*  Strabo,  u.s.     'E*'  rf  avw^^pl^. 

'  lb.     "AAAoi  dpxo^  <d  "rod  av(rHifuvro$. 

^  lb.     AucaoT^pid  re  iatodtiKPvrcu  Koivp, 

^  lb.  AiKwrraL  kqSl  ipxorr€s.  This  of  course  means  Federal  Judges  and 
Federal  Magistrates,  the  dpxai  and  StKoumfpia  mentioned  just  before. 
Montesquieu  perverts  this  into  '*les  juges  et  les  magistrats  des  villes." 
He  has  also  misled  Hamilton  in  the  '*  Federalist,"  No.  iz.  (p.  48). 

P 
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CHAP.  IV.  internal  government,  which  he  himself  beheld  in  as  high 
B,o.  29-     a  state  of  efficiency  as  was  consistent  with  the  dependent 
^^*  ^^'     condition  of  the  commonwealth  in  its  external  relations. 
Merits  of       The  merits  of  this  Lyldan  Constitution  are  obvious. 
Swistitu-    I*  avoids  nearly  every  error  into  which  other  Confede- 
N*c'  ital-  ^^^^"^  ^^  fallen.    There  is  no  capital,  no  Thebes,  not 
'  even  a  Megalopolis :  the  Federal  Assembly  meets  where- 
ever  it  finds  it  convenient  to  do  so.     At  the  same  time,  it 
avoids  the  opposite  evil,  from  which  we  shall  find  that 
even  the  Achaian  League  was  not  free,  that  of  giving  the 
greatest  city  no  more  weight  in  the  Federal  Assembly 
than  the  smallest.     A  League  of  cities  must  always  find  it 
very  difficult  to  steer  clear  of  both  these  opposite  dangers. 
The  Lykians  seem  to  have  done  so  very  successfrdly. 
The  As-         There  can,  I  think,  be  no  doubt  that  the  Lykian  As- 
P^iJy     sembly,  like  the  Achaian  and  other  AssembHes  of  the 
'^^^^^P'^' kind,  was  a  primary  and  not  a  representative  body.     I 
cannot  believe  that  it  was  composed  merely  of  deputies 
from  the  several  cities.*    The  words  of  Strabo  seem  to 
me  to  imply,  not  that  each  city  sent  one,  two,  or  three 
representatives,  but  that  each  city  had  one,  two,  or  three 
votes.     According  to  the  general  analogy  of  the  Greek 
and  Italian  commonwealths,  eyery  Lykian  citizen'  would 
have  a  right  to  attend,  speak,  and  vote,  but  the  citizens 
of  each  town  would  vote  separately.     Thus,  in  a  govern- 
ment not  Federal,  the  Roman  Tribes  voted  separately; 
thus  the  Nations  in  the  Scotch  Universities  do  to  this  day. 
The  vote  of  each  City,  Tribe,  or  Nation,  is  determined  by 
a  majority  within  itself,  and  the  final  vote  is  determined 

*  Dr.  Sckmitz  (Diet.  Geog.  art.  Lycia),  and  Eortiim  (Geschichte  Griechen- 
lands,  iii.  313),  seem  to  maintam  this  view. 

'  The  democratic  character  of  the  League  is  dear  both  from  the  demo- 
cratic character  of  the  several  cities,  the  local  Ztj/Aoi  of  which  are  constantly 
mentioned  in  the  Inscriptions,  and  from  the  distinct  testimony  of  one  in- 
scription at  T168  (C.  I.  4239)  where  an  anonymous  worthy  is  praised  as 
f^pyhfit^  rod  9ilifiov  and  dumifnfaairra  roh  re  v6ftovs  Koi  r^r  'wdrptor 
9fifiOKpcpriaif» 
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by  the  majority,  not  of  heads,  but  of  Tribes  or  Cities.  In  .chap.  iv. 
the  Primary  Assembly  of  a  large  district  some  snch  ar- 
rangement as  this  is  absolutely  necessary,  in  order  to  put 
distant  Tribes  or  Cities  on  an  equality  with  those  which 
are  near  the  place  of  meeting.  K  the  votes  in  the  Roman 
Assembly  had  been  taken  by  heads,  the  mob  of  the  Forum 
could  always  haye  outroted  the  genuine  agricultural 
plebeians.  But,  in  most  of  the  ancient  constitutions,  each  Apportion- 
member,  each  Tribe  or  City,  whether  great  or  small,  had  votes  to 
only  a  single  vote.  This  was  manifestly  unfair,  and  might  Numbers. 
easily  lead  to  discontents.  Thus  the  Italian  Allies  of 
Home  bitterly  complained  when  they  were,  after  the  Social 
War,  admitted  indeed  to  the  Roman  citizenship,  but  dis-  B.a  88. 
tributed  among  eight  tribes  only  among  the  thirty-five.^ 
They  were  equal  in  number  to  the  former  citizens,  but,  by 
this  arrangement,  they  could,  at  the  utmost,  command  only 
eight  votes,  less  than  one-fourth  of  the  whole  number. 
Thus,  on  any  questions  which  concerned  their  special  in- 
terests, they  were  left  in  a  perpetual  and  hopeless  minority. 
The  Lykians  avoided  this  danger  by  giving  to  their  cities 
a  greater  or  less  number  of  votes  according  to  their  size, 
being  the  first  recorded  instance  of  an  attempt  to  apportion 
votes  to  population.  Those  Xanthians  who  might  be  pre- 
sent in  any  Assembly  determined  the  vote  of  Xanthos  by 
a  majority  among  themselves ;  that  vote  counted  as  three 
in  reckoning  up  the  decisive  vote  of  the  Assembly.  The 
vote  of  a  smaller  city,  ascertamed  in  the  same  way, 
counted  as  two  or  as  one.'    But  though  such  a  system 

*  VelL  Pat  ii.  20.  2. 

*  A  small  confederation,  (<n^<m}jua)  consisting  of  Eibyra  and  three  other 
towns,  in  which  Eibyra  had  two  votes  and  the  other  towns  one  each,  was 
probably  a  humble  imitation  of  the  Lykian  League.  Strabo,  xiiL  4  (voL 
iii  p.  160).  As  Eibyra  was  always  under  Tyrants,  though  well  disposed 
Tyrants  {irvpatrvth-o  S*  &cf *  fft0<^p6y«$  8*  tfivs),  one  would  like  to  know  how 
the  Monarchic  and  the  Federal  elements  were  reconciled.  The  mere  use 
of  the  word  T^^rcmty  and  not  KinQf  implies  republican  forms. 

p  2  Even 
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OHAP.  IV. 


Approach 
to  Kepre- 
Bentative 
Govern- 
ment 


A  Senate 
not  men- 
tioned, but 
its  exist- 
ence to  be 
inferred 
from 
analogy. 


was  not  really  representative,  it  was  a  very  near  approach 
to  the  representative  principle.*  No  doubt,  alike  in  Lykia, 
Achaia,  and  Rome,  the  vote  of  a  distant  Tribe  or  City  was 
often  canvassed  at  home,  and  perhaps  practically  decided, 
before  the  general  Assembly  met.  At  any  rate  those  citizens 
of  any  city  who  were  present  would  know  and  express  the 
wishes  of  their  fellow-citizens  who  remained  at  home.  It 
would  have  been  a  comparatively  small  change,  if  each 
city  had  formally  elected  as  many  of  its  citizens  as  it  had 
votes,  and  had  sent  them  with  authority  to  speak  in  its 
name  in  the  Federal  body.  But  the  change  does  not 
seem  ever  to  have  actually  been  made.  In  this,  as  in 
BO  many  other  cases,  the  ancient  world  trembled  on  the 
very  verge  of  representative  government  without  ever 
actually  crossing  the  boundary.' 

The  description  of  Strabo  does  not  mention  a  Federal 
Senate.  But  the  universal  practice  of  the  Greek  common- 
wealths may  make  us  feel  certain  that  there  was  a  Senate, 
of  some  sort  or  otheiy  in  Lykia  no  less  than  in  Arkadia. 
The  several  cities  of  Lykia  had  each  their  local  Senates/ 
and  we  may  be  sure  that  the  Federal  Constitution  fol- 
lowed the  same  universal  model.  It  need  not  surprise  us 
that  a  thing  almost  certain  to  be  taken  for  granted  is  not 
directly  mentioned.  The  Athenian  Senate  is  not  very 
often  spoken  of;  it  is  never  so  prominent  as  at  the 


Even  the  Gauls  in  Asia  (Strabo,  ziL  5.  Vol.  iii.  p.  55)  seem  to  hAve  made 
some  rude  approach  to  Federal  ideas ;  but  these  utterly  obecnre  constita- 
tions  are  really  matters  of  archaeology  rather  than  of  politics. 

1  See  Niebuhr,  Hist.  Rom.  ii.  29.  80.     Eng.  Tr. 

*  See  Mommsen's  Romische  Geschichte,  ii.  847. 

'  The  style  of  each  city  is  commonly  the  familiar  one  if  jSovAi^  iral  6 
^ijfios.  C.  I.  4270,  4303^  et  al.  At  Tlds  we  find  a  formula  which  seems  to 
imply  two  distinct  Councils,  TXw^ovv  if  fiovKij  ical  if  ytpowria  «ra2  6  dfjfios. 
C.  I.  4236,  4237,  4240.  Ttpovaia  is  a  word  once  used  by  Polybios  (xxxviiL 
5)  in  speaking  of  Achaian  affairs,  meaning,  as  it  would  ajipear,  the  Council 
of  Ministers.  See  Bachofen,  Das  Lykische  Yolk  (Freiburg  im  Breisgao, 
1862),  p.  24. 
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moment  of  its  destruction  by  the  Four  Hundred*  The  chap.  iv. 
Yery  existence  of  the  Arkadian  Senate  has,  as  we  have 
seen,  mainly  to  be  inferred  from  the  dimensions  of  an 
architectural  monument  We  may  therefore  be  sure  that 
the  Lykian  Assembly,  like  other  Greek  Assemblies,  was 
assisted  by  a  preconsidering  Senate,  but  we  cannot  tell 
what  the  exact  constitution  of  that  Senate  was. 

As  for  the  Federal  Magistrates  mentioned  by  Strabo, 
their  titles  are  not  mentioned,  except  that  of  Lykiarch,  Federal 
borne  by  the  President  of  the  Union.*  The  magistrates  tnttesT 
of  the  several  cities  may  have  borne  the  title  of  General ; 
at  least  Didn  Cassius  speaks  of  the  General  of  a  particular 
city,'  as  well  as  of  the  common  army  of  the  whole 
League.^ 

The  exact  antiquity  and  origin  of  the  Lykian  League 
it  might  be  difficult  to  discover.     Bishop  Thirlwall^  hints  Date  and 
that  Federal  Government  may  have  been  of  very  early  f^^i° 
introduction  into  Lykia.    Yet  we  must  remember  that^^^!™" 

''  ment  in 

the  Lykians  were  not  Greeks^  and  that  they  seem  notLy^^ 
even  to  have  had  that  degree  of  ethnical  affinity  to  the 
Greeks  which  it  is  easy  to  recognize  in  Macedonians  and 
Epeirots.     We  need  not  suppose  a  people  who  proved 
themselves  so  capable  of  receiving  Hellenic  culture  to 
have  been  whoUy  of  an  alien  stock ;  but  till  philologers 
are  better  agreed  as  to  the  nature  of  the  Lykian  language, 
it  is  hardly  the  part  of  a  political  historian  to  hazard  j^j^^^^  ^^ 
vague  coiyectures  about  them.     It  is  clear  that  the  early  ^®  ^y* 
Lykians  were,  in  the  Greek  sense  of  the  word.  Barbarians;  the  Greeks. 

>  Thuc.  viu.  69. 

'  The  Lykiarch  seems  to  have  borne  the  formal  title  of  d|ioXo7<^arof 
<C.  I.  4198,  4274),  something  like  onr  **  Right  Honourable."  This  is  a 
sort  of  orientalism  of  which  we  find  no  trace  in  proper  Greece. 

>  Dion,  zlvii.  84.  KcU  rovro  icoi  o/  Mvpctir  hroiricraVf  #ir€i5i)  r6y  (rrparriydy 
abrrmv  ,  .  .  dwi\v<r^v  6  BpoSros]. 

*  lb.     T6  Koivhv  rmv  Avk/Iwk  trrpdTtvfia, 

>  ii  116.    CI  Dnunann,  p.  4d2. 
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CHAP.  lY.  that  is,  that  they  spoke  a  language  unintelligible  to  the 
Greeks,  and  that  they  were  not  then  distinguished  in  any 
special  way  from  the  other  Asiatic  races  which  passed  under 
the  dominion'of  Persia.     It  is  equally  clear  that  they  must 
have  poBsess^d  latent  powers  of  aflsinulatiiig  themselTes 
to  Greek  models  in  a  degree  beyond  all  other  Asiatic 
races*      The  later   Lykians  clearly  adopted  the  Greek 
language,  Greek  art,  and  general  Greek  civilization.    They 
doubtless  followed  and  improved  upon  Greek  models,  in 
the  development  of  their  admirable  political  constitution. 
/  Its  details,  as  described  by  Strabo,  probably  belong  only 
Traces  of    to  the  last  period  of  Lykian  history.    But  some  germs  of 
before  the  &  Federal  system  must  have  existed  earlier.    Aristotie 
to^iJhodes  ^^^^^  *^®  Constitution  of  Lykia,  no  less  than  that  of 
Thespr6tia,  worthy  of  a  place  in  his  collection.*  This  seems 
to  imply  a  Republic,  and,  in  so  large  a  country,  most 
probably  a  Federal  Republic.    But  the  Lykian  monuments 
help  us  to  no  information  on  the  subject.    Our  real  know- 
ledge begins  later.    After  the  defeat  of  Antiochos,  the 
B.0. 188.    Romans,  in  their  division  of  the  spoil,   assigned  Lykia 
and  Karia  to  their  Rhodian  allies.'    Rhodes  was  governed 
Lykia  sab-  by  a  prudent  and  moderate  aristocracy,  which  one  is  sur- 
^Rhodea.     priscd  to  find  Seeking  after  continental  dominions.     But 
B.a  188-   j^  would  seem  that  TheaitStos  and  Philophrfin,  who  begged 
for  the  Lykians  as  a  gift,'  acted  as  little  for  the  true  interest 
of  their  island  commonwealth,  as  Francesco  Foscari  did 
for  the  interest  of  his,  when  he  made  Venice  a  continental 
power.     Perpetual  disputes  arose  between  Rhodes  and 
Lykia ;  perpetual  appeals  were  brought  before  the  supreme 
power  at  Rome.    The  nature  of  the  gift  was  disputed  ;  the 


1  Phdtios,  Bibl.  104,  5.  Ed.  Bekker. 

'  Pol.  xziii.  8.     Liv.  xxxviii.  39. 

'  lb.  *A|iovrrcf  axhols  ioOijyai  rh  Kord  AuKiay  koI  Kapl€i»  ....  ^- 
eKorrts  Avxlay  iced  Ketplas  rh  fUxp^  toC  Mmdyfyiw  ^Ii6<r0ai  *Po9tois  iM  *PvfuUmr 
4v  Bwpt^ 
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RhodianB  looked  on  the  Lykians  as  mere  subjects ;   the  ohap.  it. 
Lykians  maintained  that  they  were  at  most  dependent 
allies.^  It  is  certain  that  the  gift  did  not  hinder  the  existence 
of  some  sort  of  Federal  union.     The  Lykians^  even  while 
subject  to  Rhodes^  retained  the  ordinary  style  of  a  Greek 
Confederation ;'  much  more  then  must  they  have  employed 
it  during  the  earlier  days  of  their  independence.     Poly- 
bios  too,  in  his  whole  narratiye  of  these  times,  constantly 
speaks  of  Lykia  as  a  national  whole.    Ambassadors  appear 
at  Rhodes,  Rome,   and  Achaia,  speaking  in  the  name 
of   the  whole  Lytdan  people/  in  a  way  which  implies 
a  commission  from  some  central  power.     But  the  Federal 
Union  could  not  as  yet  have  been  quite  perfect,  as  we 
also  hear  of  Ambassadors  being  sent  by  the  single  city 
of  Xanthos/  which  would  have  been  quite  contrary  to 
the  principles  of  the  constitution  described  by  Strabo. 
At  last,  after  the  war  with  Perseus,  the  Rhodians  were  no  Lykia  in- 
longer  in  fiivour  at  Rome;  they  were  deprived  of  their ^f^i^^^ 
lately   acquired  continental  dominions,   and  Lykia  and 
Karia  were  declared  free.*    Now  it  was,  doubtless,  that  Origin  of 
some  unknown  Lykian  LykomM^  some  statesman  who  tution 
had   carefuUy  studied  the  working  of  all  the  existing  ^^^g'^. 
Federal  Governments  of  Greece,  devised  the  constitution 
which  so  happi]^  avoided  all  their  errors.    The  Lykian 

1  PoL  xxvi.  7.    ZSfniyr€u  AjSkioi  9€96fU¥oi  *Vo9iois  oCk  iv  8a»f>€$,  t6  tk 

*  r6  Ko»6»f  rmp  Aviclwr,  See  Boeckh,  C.  I.  4677  (rol.  ilL  826)  where  the 
words  occur  in  an  inscription  fonnd  in  Egypt,  the  date  of  which  comes 
between  &c.  188  and  181.  So,  immediately  after  the  recovery  of  their 
freedom,  the  same  Commune  Lueiorvm  dedicated  its  thank-offering  at 
Rome.     See  Bachofen,  p.  28. 

*  PoL  xxiii  8.  Ol  ft^p  AJiciot  irp^vfit^rrts  ficop.  Pol.  xxvi.  7.  *H  a^- 
irAifTOY  ij^nifiirur€  rots  xapd  r&p  Aweinnf  ^kowfi  irpco'/Scvroif,  k.t.\, 

*  lb.  Ol  UApBioi  Hirtfi^op  irpctr/Scvrds  cff  re  ti)v  *Axcdap  koI  t^p  *V<&firip, 
These  seem  to  be  the  same  with  the  irapd  r£p  AvKittp  iJKOPrfs  irpt(r0€vrai. 
Possibly  Xanthos  acted,  by  tacit  consent,  in  the  name  of  the  whole  nation. 

*  PoL  xxz.  6.  'H  ffi^KKnros  ii40a\§  9SyfUL  Zi6ri  Set  Kapas  mi  AvkIovs 
i\(v$4povs  ttpot  irdrras. 
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oHAF.  IT.  Confederation  steered  its  course  with  admirable  prudence 

B.C.  88-68.  through  the  Mithridatic  and  Piratic  Wars.     Its  opposition 

B.O.  48.      to  Brutus,  and  the  consequent  destruction  of  Xanthoe,^ 

was  indeed  a  terrible  calamity ;  but  a  calamity  endured  in 

such  a  cause  was  a  special  claim  upon  the  fevour  of  the 

Julian  Emperors,  and  we  find  Lykia^  as  we  have  seen,  in 

the  days  of  Strabo,  prosperous,  well-governed,  and  eigoy- 

Destnic-    ing  full  local  independence.'    But  these  happy  days  were 

League  by  i^ot  to  last  for  ever.     In  the  reign  of  Claudius  internal 

A?S^4i-54.  dissensions,'  seemingly  of  great  violence,  arose,  of  which 

that  Emperor  took  advantage  to  destroy  this  remaining 

vestige  of  ancient  freedom,  and  to  reduce  Lykia^  like  her 

neighbours,  to  the  dead  level  of  a  Roman  province.    Such 

an  ending,  and  for  such  a  cause,  is  especially  sad  after  so 

bright  a  picture  of  days  so  very  little  earlier.     The  last 

Greek  Federation  was  now  no  more,  and  many  centuries 

were  to  pass  by  before  the  world  was  again  to  see  so 

perfect  a  Federal  system,  or  indeed  anything  worthy  to  be 

called  a  Federal  system  at  alL     Liberty  was  gone  from 

the  earth,  or  lingered  on,  in  an  obscure  and  precarious 

form,  on  the  Northern  shores  of  the  Inhospitable  Sea.* 

But  it  is  a  pleasing  thought  that,  as  the  Achaians  and  the 

Lykians  are  the  nations  who  stand  forth,  in  our  first 

Homeric  picture,*  as  the  worthiest  races  of  Europe  and 

of  Asia,  so  it  was  the  Achaians  and  the  Lykians  who  were 

'  See  Dion  Cassins,  xlvii  84. 

'  Strabo,  a.  8.  0(^r<#  8*  t^poitavfUvois  adrois  vwi^  iropd  fmfudois  Aev- 
B4pois  iua-dXtveu,  rd  irArpia  vifMwri, 

'  Dion  Cassias,  ix.  17.  Toi^f  re  AvkIovs  ffrturidtramas,  ^srt  mil  *FmfMiws 
ruf^  dfiroicTttvaif  iiovK^arS  re  jcal  is  r6v  r^s  Hofi^vXtas  v6imv  4s4yp<x^w, 
Saet.  Claud.  25.  Lyciis  ob  exitiabiles  inter  se  discordias  libertatem  ademit. 
One  would  like  to  hear  the  Lykian  version  of  these  troubles.  Disturb- 
ances are  easily  produced  in  a  small  state  which  a  great  neighbour  wishes 
to  annex. 

«  On  the  Republic  of  Cherson,  see  Finlay,  Byz.  £mp.  L  415. 

B  On  the  Lykians  of  Horner;^  see  Gladstone's  Homer,  i  181.  If  the 
Homeric  Lykians  (see  Strabo,  xii  8,  vol.  iii  p.  65)  do  not  occupy  the 
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the  last  to  maintaiii,  in  Europe  and  in  Asia,  the  true  €«ap.  iv. 
Federal  form  of  freedom  in  the  face  of  the  adyances  of 
allrdeyoaring  Rome. 


same  geographical  podtioii  as  the  historical  Lyldans,  so  neither  do  (except 
quite  incidentally)  the  Homeric  and  the  historical  Achaians.  Bnt  it  is 
hardly  possible  tiiat  the  recnrrence  of  the  two  names,  Lykian  and  Achaian, 
in  this  way  can  be  purely  accidental 


CHAPTER  V. 

OBIOIN  AND  GOKSTITUnON  OF  THE  AOHAIAK  LEAOUX. 

CHAP.  y.  It  is  no  easy  task  to  write  the  history  of  Greek  Fede- 
ralism with  due  regard  at  once  to  chronology  and  to 
geography.  In  my  last  chapter  I  have  been  obliged  to 
carry  on  parts  of  my  narratiye  down  to  a  time  even  later 
than  the  suppression  of  the  two  great  Federal  Goyem- 
ments  of  Greece.  It  seemed,  on  the  whole,  the  better  plan 
to  clear  off  both  the  earlier  and  the  minor  instances  of 
Greek  Federalism,  before  entering  on  any  examination  of 
the  great  Leagues  of  Achaia  and  iEtolia.  But  there  is  no 
reason  to  doubt  that  the  Federal  principle  was  as  old  in 
Achaia  and  iEtolia  as  in  any  part  of  Greece  whatsoeyer. 
The  history  of  the  Achaian  League,  like  the  history  of 
the  Boeotian  League,  extends  oyer  the  whole  period 
during  which  we  haye  any  knowledge  of  Grecian  affairs. 
But  there  is  this  important  difference  between  the  two, 
that  by  &r  the  greater  interest  attaches  to  the  earlier 
days  of  the  Boeotian,  and  to  the  later  days  of  the  Achaian, 
League.  We  are  led  to  trace  the  history  of  Boeotia  to  its 
dishonoured  close  only  because  of  the  borrowed  interest 
reflected  from  the  earlier  days  of  Boeotian  glory.  We  are 
led  to  examine  into  the  obscure  and  scattered  notices  of 
the  earlier  days  of  Achaia  only  because  of  the  surpassing 
interest  which  attaches  to  the  full  deyelopement  of  the 
great  Achaian   Confederation.      It  is  natural    then   to 
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deal  with  the  Boeotian  Confederation  as  a  whole  before  chap.  v. 
entering  at  all  on  the  histoiy  of  the  Achaian  and  ^tolian 
Confederations.  Again,  the  Arkadian  and  Olynthian 
Leagues  were  neither  of  them  permanent ;  those  of  Phdkis, 
Akamania,  and-Epeiros  were  always  of  minor  importance ; 
of  LyUa,  as  a  Federal  state,  we  should  never  have  heard 
at  aU,  save  from  a  single  notice,  and  that  left  us,  not  by  a 
historian,  but  by  a  geographer.  On  the  whole  therefore  it 
seemed  the  best  arrangement,  though  at  some  sacrifice  of 
chronological  exactness,  to  deal  first  with  all  these  com- 
paratively imperfect  instances  of  Qreek  Federalism,  before 
entering  on  any  description  of  Achaian  or^tolian  politics. 
Having  now  cleared  off  these  minor  examples,  we  are  in  a 
position  to  enter  upon  the  first  of  the  great  divisions  of 
our  subject,  the  first  great  developement  of  the  Federal 
principle  which  the  world,  ever  beheld,  and  which  forms 
tiie  main  centre  of  the  last  hundred  and  fifty  years  of  Old 
Greek  independence* 

§1.    General  CJiarcieter  of  the  History  of  Federal 

Chreeee. 

The  later  history  of  Greece  has  been,  as  it  seems  to  me  Common 
at  least,  unduly  depreciated  by  most  English  scholars,  jwandof 
The  great  work  of  Polybios  lies  almost  untouched  in  our  ^f  j^^^ 
Universities.    The  mythical  books  of  Livy  are  attentively  Greece. 
studied,  while  those  which  record  the  struggle  between 
Rome  and  Macedonia  are  hardly  ever  opened     The  last 
great  English  historian  of  Greece  *  deliberately  declines 
entering  on  the  Federal  period  of  Grecian  histoiy  as 
forming  no  part  of  his  subject.     In  Germany  the  case  is 
widely  different     The  student  who  undertakes  to  master 
this  period  with  the  help  of  German  guides  will  certainly 

'  Grote,  xii.  629. 
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CHAP.  y.  not  have  to  complain  of  any  lack  in  point  of  number.     He 
Abundance  will  rather  be  puzzled  at  the  difficulty  of  choice  between 
l^:™--  many  candidates,  and  at  the  dirersity  of  the  paths  through 
on  the       which  they  will  severally  oflFer  to  guide  Imn.     The  im- 
portance  of  this  period  was  strongly  set  forth  by  Niebuhr,* 
and  few  portions  of  history  have  ever  met  with  a  more 
enthusiastic  and  yivid  narrator  than  the  days  of  Alexander 
and  his  Successors  have  found  in  the  eloquent  pages  of 
Droysen.'      Every   state,    Macedonia,    Achaia^    iEtolia,** 
Boeotia^  has  found  in  Germany  its  special  historian.    Of 
so  vast  a  literature  I  am  far  from  professing  myself  to  be 
completely  master ;  but,  from  such  acquaintance  with  it  as 
I  can  pretend  to,  I  may  say  without  doubt  that  the  English 
scholar  will  find  the  best  portions  of  the  best  writers  care- 
fully weighed  in  the  balance  by  the  unfailing  accuracy  and 
unswerving  judgement  of  a  countryman  of  his  own.   Bishop 
Narrative  Thirlwall  has  continued  his  great  task  to  its  conclusion 
Thiriw^  with  unflagging  powers.    With  him  Aratos  and  E^leomen^ 
are  as  essential  a  part  of  Hellenic  story  as  Themistoklds 
and  PeriklSs.     His  last  volume  must  always  lie  before  the 
historian  of  Grecian  Federalism  as  the  best  of  comments 
on  the  work  of  the  illustrious  Greek  who  has  handed  down 
to  us  the  tale,  too  often  fragmentary,  of  the  last  days  of 
his  country's  freedom. 
Earlier  ^^  truth  is  that,  in  reading  the  earlier  history  of 

^^^  Greece,  we  are,  for  the  most  part,  really  reading  little 
mainly  the  more  than  the  history  of  Athens.  We  read  events  as 
Athens,  chronicled  by  Athenian  historians  ;  we  turn  for  their  illus- 
tration to  the  works  of  Athenian  philosophers^  orators, 
and  poets.  We  look  at  everything  from  an  Athenian 
point  of  view  ;  we  identify  ourselves  throughout  with  that 
great  Democracy  which  was  the  true  mother  of  right  and 

>  Lectures  on  Ancient  History,  iii.  852  (Eng.  Tr.)  et  aL 
'  Geschichte  Alexanders  des  Orossen  ;  Hamburg.    Geschichte  des  Hel- 
lemsmns,  2  vols.  Hamburg :  1886.     . 
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liberty,  of  art  and  wisdom.    We  trace  her  fortunes  as   phap.  y. 
if  they  were  the  fortunes  of  our  own  land;  when  we  , 

condemn  her  acts,  we  do  it  with  that  sort  of  reluctant 
feeling  with  which  we  acknowledge  that  our  own  country 
is  in  the  wrong.  Sparta  comes  before  us  as  the  riyal  of 
Athens,  Macedonia  as  the  destroyer  of  her  greatness ;  of 
other  states  we  barely  think  from  time  to  time  as  their 
fortunes  become  connected  with  those  of  the  school  ^  and 
ornament  of  Greece.  In  turning  to  ''the  Greece  of 
Folybios  "'  we  feel  a  kind  of  shock  at  finding  ourselyes  in 
what  is  in  truth  another  world.  It  is  still  Greece ;  it  is 
still  living  Greece;  but  it  is  no  longer  the  Greece  of 
Thucydides  and  Aristophan^  The  sea  is  there  and  the 
headlands  and  the  everlasting  hills ;  AthSnS  still  stands, 
spear  in  hand,  as  the  guardian  of  her  chosen  city ;  DSmos 
still  sits  in  his  Pnyx ;  he  still  chooses  Archons  by  the  lot  Nullity  of 
and  Generab  by  the  uplifted  hand;  but  the  fierce  the Fedeni 
Democracy  has  sunk  into  the  lifelessness  of  a  cheerless  ^^^^ 
and  dishonoured  old  age ;  its  decrees  consist  of  fulsome 
aduktion  of  foreign  kings ;'  its  demagogues  and  orators 
are  sunk  into  beggars  who  wander  from  court  to  court  to 
gather  a  few  talents  of  abns  for  the  People  which  once 
received  tribute  from  a  thousand  cities.^  Philosophers 
still  babble  in  her  schools  about  truth  and  wisdom  and 
virtue  and  valour ;  but  truth   and   wisdom  and  virtue 


'  Thnc  ii  41.  BvycXifr  tm  \4yf  n(y  rf  itfuraif  96K1P  riis  'E\x4llios  xcd- 
ScMTiF  cIfoi,  K,r,\, 

*  Grote,  xii  528. 

>  PoL  T.  107.  'ABriwatot  9k  .  ,  ,  .  rmp  ia^v  iXKmw  'EXAifyucdy  itpdi^mv 
€fiV  &wolaa  luruxWj  kKoKaiv9o^rr%s  5^  rf  rmif  TpotfrrArmv  alpiffti  icol  T«uf 
ro6rmv  6pfuus  ctt  irdrras  toi)s  fiaurt\tls  ^(cWxvkto,  icol  ^td^Mm^  rodrtn^  c2f 
IlroXc/uuby,  iral  wtuf  yipos  Mfitpow  ^Ifif^urfidrmr  maH  tcufvyiJ^ttw^  fip^X^^  ^"^ 
Kiyow  irou>6fitPoi  roO  KoB^Korros  8icl  n^c  Tmv  xpo^artirmp  dKpurtay, 

This  is  in  B.O.  217.  Compare,  for  a  time  seventy  or  eighty  years 
earlier,  Grote,  ziL  529—80. 

*  Arist  Wasps,  707.  Ehh  7f  t^ch  x^^  tA  pOt  rhy  f6pop  ^iup 
kwdyovffir. 
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CHAP.  y.  and  yalour  have,  not  indeed  fled  from  the  earth,  not  in- 
deed fled  from  the  soil  of  Hellas,  but  they  have  passed 
from  the  birthplace  of  Soldn,  of  Aristeidfes,  and  of  Perikl^s 
to  cities  which  they  would  have  scorned  to  acknowledge  as 
rivals,  even  to  cities  which  had  no  place  on  earth  when  the 
warriors  of  Athens  marched  forth  to  victory  at  Marathdn 
and  to  defeat  at  D^lioa  A  Greece  in  which  Athens  has 
ceased  to  be  the  first  power,  or  rather  in  which  Athens 
has  sunk  to  be  the  most  contemptible  of  all  the  cities  of 
the  Grecian  name,  seems,  at  first  sight,  to  be  unworthy  to 
bear  the  name  of  Greece  at  alL  We  have  to  encounter 
unfamiliar  names  and  to  thread  our  way  through  unfamiliar 
boundaries  and  divisions.  The  first  place  among  Grecian 
states  is  disputed  between  the  obscure,  if  respectable, 
cities  of  Achaia,  and  the  barely  Hellenic^  robbers  of 
iEtolia.  States  known  only  as  sending  some  small  con- 
tingent to  swell  Athenian  or  Spartan  armies,  cities  which 
had  themselves  sprung  into  being  since  the  glory  of 
Athens  sank  at  Aigospotamos,  now  appear  as  powers  of 
greater  weight  than  the  Athenian  commonwealth.  Feeble 
Akamania,  new-bom  Megalopolis,  liberated  Mess^nd,  count 
for  more  in  Grecian  politics  than  the  city  of  Th^us.  The 
circle  of  Hellas  is  enlarged  to  take  in  lands  which  Thucydides 
and  DSmosthen^  despised  as  barbarous ;  Chaonians,  Molos- 
sians,  Thesprdtians,  take  their  place  as  members  of  an 
acknowledged  Hellenic  state ;  the  Macedonian  himself  is 
indeed  still  dreaded  as  a  King,  but  is  no  longer  despised 
as  a  stranger  of  foreign  blood  and  speech.*    The  very 

^  liy.  zxzii  84.  iEtolos,  tanqnam  Bomanos,  deoedi  Gneci&  jnbere,  qui, 
qnibus  finibos  Gnecia  sit,  dicere  non  posaint.  Ipdus  euim  JEXohse  Agn&osy 
Apodotosque  et  AmphilochoB,  qiue  pennagnA  eoram  para  sit,  Gnddam  non 
esse. 

'  Iat,  zxxL  29.  iEtolos,  Acamanas,  Macedonas,  ejosdem  lingua  homi- 
nes, leves  ad  tempus  ort»  canssA  diqungnnt  coi^nngantqae ;  com  alieni- 
genis,  cnm  barbaria,  aetemnm  omnibus  Gnecis  beUnm  est  eritque. 
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language  itself  has  changed ;  fastidious  scholars^  fresh  from  .oaAP.  t.  I 
the  master-pieces  of  Attic  purity,  look  down  with  con- 
tempt on  the  pages  in  which  the  deeds  of  Spartan  and 
Sikydnian  heroes  are  recorded  by  historians  brought  up  in 
no  politer  schools  than  could  be  found  at  Megalopolis  and 
Chairdneia. 

It  may  at  once  be  freely  admitted  that  the  later  history 
of  Greece,  "  the  Greece  of  Polybios,"  has  nothing  like  the  Compori- 
life  and  richness  and  freshness  of  that  earlier  state  oftweenthe 
things  which  we  may  call  the  Greece  of  Thucydides.    The  {J^*'  "'^ 
one  still  enjoyed  the  native  freedom  of  youth ;  the  other  History  of 
at  best  clung  to  the  recovered  freedom  of  old  age.    The 
fervent  lover  of  the  earlier  and  fresher  developement  of 
Hellenic  life  is  ilius  tempted  to  despise  the  records  of 

a  time  which  seems  to  him  feeble  and  decrepit.    Yet  the 

• 

recovered  liberties  of  Achaia  were  a  true  shoot  from  the 
old  stem ;  ^  they  were  the  reward  of  struggles  which  would 
not  have  disgraced  the  victors  of  Marathdn  or  the  victors 
of  Leuktra ;  and  the  very  circumstances  which  make  the 
later  fortunes  of  Greece  less  interesting  in  the  eyes  of 
a  purely  Hellenic  enthusiast  make  them  really  more  in- 
structive in  the  eyes  of  a  general  student  of  the  world's 
history.  The  early  history  of  Greece  is  the  history  of  • — 
a  time  when  Greece  was  its  own  world,  and  when  town- 
autonomy  was  tiie  only  form  of  poUtical  life  known 
within  that  world.  Beyond  the  limits  of  Hellas,'  all  man- 
kind were  Barbarians ;  they  were  to  be  ruled  over  or  to  be 
used  as  instruments,  they  were  to  be  flattered  or  to  be 
oppressed,  but  they  were  never  to  be  admitted  as  the  real 
political  equals  of  the  meanest  man  of  Hellenic  blood. 

PoL  vii  9.     MoKtiorlw  kcA  rfir  iiXXriP  *EAA^  ....  MaK€96yts  Kcti  rmw 

>  Pans.  yiL  17.  1.  "Art  Ik  UfZpov  XcXw^Sii^/i^ev,  4yci3Xi(<m}orcr  4k  His 
*EXXd9os  r6  *AxoIk6w. 

*  Hellas,  it  should  be  remembered,  is  wherever  Greeks  dwell,  not  merely 
Greece—^  ovytxA'  *EXX^— in  the  geographical  sende. 
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CHAP.  r.    Within  the  bounds  of  Hellas,  the  political  struggle  lay 
between  single  cities  oligarchically  governed  and  single 
cities  democratically  governed.     In  either  case  the  in^ 
dependent  city-commonwealth  was  the  one  ruling  political 
idea.     Monarchy  was  unknown  or  abhorred ;  FederaUsm 
was  as  yet  obscure  and  undeveloped     The  Greece  of 
Polybios  opens  to  us  a  much  wider  and  more  varied  scene. 
Greece  is  no  longer  the  whole  world ;    Greece  proper, 
Oharacter  Greece  in  the  geographical  sense,  is  no  longer  the  world's 
pe^.  ^  most  important  portion.    Rome  and  Carthage  dispute  the 
empire  of  the  West ;  Syria  and  Egypt  dispute  the  empire 
of  the  East ;  Greece  and  Macedonia  stand  on  the  edge  of 
the  two  worlds^  to  be  swept  in  their  turn,  along  with  all 
other  combatants  and  spectators,  into  the  common  gulf 
of  Roman  dominion.    But  if  Greece  had  lost  her  political 
preeminence,  she  had  won  for  herself  a  wider  and  a  more 
•^ide        abiding  empire.    The  Greek  language,  Greek  art,  general 
ffXik^   ^"^^  ciTilizatioii,  were  spread  over  the  whole  Bast^  and 
coltore.      were  before  long  to  make  a  conquest  only  less  complete 
of  her  Italian  conquerors  themselves.    Philip,  Alexander, 
and  their  Successors,  the  destroyers  of  Greek  political 
greatness,  had  been  everywhere  the  apostles  of   Greek 
Import-     iiitellectual  life.    The  age  of  Polybios  is,  in  fiwjt,  the  age 
ance  of      when  the  world's  destiny  was  fixed  for  ever,  when  the 
in  Q^er-  decree  of  fate  was  finally  pronounced  that  for  all  time 
sal  history,  j^jj^^  should  be  the  political,  and  Greece  the  intellectual, 
mistress  of  mankind.     It  is»  in  its  true  place  in  universal 
history,  a  period  of  the  very  deepest  and  most  varied 
and  in  the  interest     And  to  the  historian  of  the  Greek  race  and 
the  (^dc  language,  as  distinguished  from  the  historian  of  the  soil 
^•^        of  Hellas,  no  period  in  the  whole  range  of  Grecian  history 
assumes  a  deeper  importance.     The  age  of  Polybios  is  the 
age  which  connects  the  Greece  of  Mr.  Grote  with  the 
Greece  of  Mr.  Finlay.     Philip  and  Alexander  were  in 
truth  ilie  founders  of  that  Modern  Greek  nation  which 


"■> 
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has  lasted  down  to  our  own  time.    If  they  destroyed  the  chap.  v. 
liberties  of  Athens^  they  laid  the  foundation  of  the  general  Effects  of 
intellectual  dominion  of  Qreece.    By  spreading  the  Greek  der's  Con- 
language  oyer  lands  into  which  Greek  colonization  could  ^^ 
never  have  carried  it^  they  did  more  than  any  other  single 
cause  to  open  the  way  for  the  preaching  of  Christianity. 
In   founding   Alexandria^  Alexander  indirectly  founded 
the  intellectual  life  of  Constantinople.    By  permanently 
Hellenizing  Western  Asia»  he  conferred  on  the  Empire 
of  Constantinople  its  great  mission  as  the  champion  of 
the  West  against  the  East,  of  Christendom  against  the 
fire-Worshipper  and  the  Moslem.^    It  is  one  of  the  many 
evil  results  of  the  shallow  distinction  popularly  drawn 
between  "ancient"  and  "modem"  histoiy  that  the  whole 
later  life  of  the  Greek  people,  from  Philip  to  our  own  day, 
is  BO  utterly  n^lected.     My  present  subject  brings  me 
only  upon  a  very  small  portion  of  so  vast  a  field.    To  the 
historian  of  Federalism  tiie  Polybian  age  is  important 
mainly  as  the  age  of  republican  reaction  in  Greece  itself 
against  the   Macedonian  monarchy.     And  it  is  surely 
something,  to  put  it  on  no  other  ground,  to  see  what  was 
the  state  of  Greece  herself  in  an  age  in  which,  though  the 
freshness  of  her  glory  was  gone,  she  was  still  important — 
no  longer  politically  dominant,  but  intellectually  more  Charact^ir 
supreme  than  ever.    The  Greek  history  of  this  time  is  ^f  Pol^ 
more  like  the  history  of  modem  times ;  it  is  less  fresh  ^^^ 
than  that  of  earlier  days,  but  it  is  also  less  uniform,  and 
for  tint  yery  reason  it  is  more  politically  instmctive.    It 
is  no  longer  merely  the  histoiy  of  single  cities ;  it  is  the 
history  of  a  complex  political  world,  in  which  single  cities, 
monarchies,  and  Federations,  aU  play  their  part,  just  as 
they  do  in  the  European  histoiy  of  later  times.    It  is  a  time 

^  See  the  Edinburgh  BevieW,  voL  cv.  p.  S40,  Art.  Alexander  the  Great.  "^ 

Histoiy  and  Conquests  of  the  Saracens,  Chap.  I.    The  World  at  the 
coming  of  Mahomet. 

Q 
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CHAP.  y.  of  deeper  policy,  of  more  complicated  intrigues ;  an  age 
when  men  had  lost  the  vigour  and  simplicity  of  youth,  but 
had  almost  made  up  for  the  loss  by  the  gain  of  a  &r 
more  enlarged  experience.  Compare,  for  instance,  the  two 
Compari-  great  historians  of  the  several  periods.  Thucydides  never 
micy.  ^ei^^  out  of  the  immediate  Greek  world;  but  for  his 
PoWbioA  fortunate  exile,  he  might  never  have  gone  out  of  the 
dominions  of  Athens ;  his  reading  was  necessarily  small ; 
he  spoke  only  one  language ;  he  knew  only  one  form 
of  political  and  civilized  life.  But  an  inborn  genius,  an 
intuitive  wisdom,  a  life  spent  amid  the  full  youth  and 
freshness  of  the  first  of  nations^  sets  him  at  once  above 
all  who  have  come  after  him  in  ages  of  greater  experience. 
Polybios,^  on  the  other  hand,  is  like  a  writer  of  our  own 
times ;  with  feix  less  of  inborn  genius,  he  possessed  a 
mass  ci  acquired  knowledge  of  which  Thucydides  could 
never  have  dreamed.  He  had,  like  a  modem  historian^ 
read  many  books  and  seen  many  lands ;  one  language  at 
least  beside  his  own  must  have  been  perfectly  femiliar  to 
him ;  he  had  conversed  with  men  of  various  nations,  living 
in  various  states  of  society,  and  under  various  forms  of 
government  He  had  himself  personally  a  wider  political 
experience  than  fell  to  the  lot  of  any  historian  before  or 
B.O.  222orafl^  him.    The  son  of  a  statesman  of  M^alopolist,  he 

204 

could  remember*  Achaia  a  powerful  Federation,  Mace- 
donia a  powerful  monarchy,  Carthage  still  free,  Syria  stiU 

'  On  the  character  of  Polybios  as  a  historian,  see  Mommsen,  B<5mische 
Geschichte,  iL  427. 

'  Whether  Polybioe  could,  strictly  speaking,  remember  all  this,  depends 
partly  on  the  disputed  question  of  the  year  of  his  birth.  (See  Diet  of 
Biog.  art  Polybios.)  b.o.  222  certainly  seems  too  early,  but  there  is  no 
need  to  fix  it  so  late  as  b.o.  204.  The  requirements  on  both  sides  would 
be  met  by  such  a  date  as  b.c.  210.  But  even  the  reckoning  which  places 
his  birth  latest  would  bring  all  within  his  life,  and  the  intermediate  one 
would  bring  all  within  the  compass  of  his  possible  memory.  The  in- 
telligent child  of  a  distinguished  statesman  would  surely  have  some  undeiv 
standing  of  such  an  event  as  the  battle  of  Zama  at  the  age  of  eight  years. 
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threatening ;  1^  lived  to  see  them  all  subject  provinces  or  chap.  v. 
trembling  allies  of  the  great  mnnicipalitj  of  Rome.     In 
his  youth  he  bore  to  the  grave  the  ashes  of  Phil(^im6n,  b.o.  18S. 
a  Grecian  hero  slain  in  purely  Grecian  warfare ;  he  lived 
to  seeure  some  little  fragments  of  Grecian  freedom  as  B.a  145. 
contemptuous  alms  from  the  Roman  conqueror.    A  man 
must  have  lived  through  a  millennium  in  any  other  portion 
of  the  world's  histoiy,  to  have  gained  with  his  own  eyes 
and  his  own  ears  such  a  mass  of  varied  political  know- 
ledge as  the  historian  of  the  Decline  and  Fall  of  Ancient 
Greece  acquired  within  the  limits  of  an  ordinary  life.^ 

This  revived  life,  this  after-growth  of  Hellenic  freedom,  Begin- 
dates  from  about  the  year  RO.  280,  a  date  marked  out  by  '^^  ^ 

V  It  is  curious  to  see  how  Mr.  Grote,  in  his  depreciation  of  "the  Greece 
of  Polybios,**  looks  at  everything  from  a  purely  Athenian  point  of  view. 
(See  the  cloee  of  his  xcvith  chapter,  vol.  xii  p.  527 — 80.)    He  sometimes 
almost  reminds  one  of  a  remarkable  passage  of  Polybios  himself,  which, 
to  be  sure,  goes  almost  as  much  too  far  the  other  way.     Et  Si  rfipodrr^s  rd 
wpds  rdr  warpiias  dixata  Kptatt  'wpar/yAfrmv  lii€<f>4porro,  wofdComts  od  rwird 
wpu^lpw  ^ABripaloif  cTmu  Ktd  rats  imnHv  viXtaoff   od  9i^  *ov  9tiL  tout* 
ifaX.€ia$ai    wpo96ras  ^XP^^  airods  iHrd  Arifioa04yovs'  '6   Hi  wdma  furpwp 
wp6s   t6  rrjs  HUu  varplHos  <rvfA^poy  kcA  wdanas  iiyo^fAtPos  Sclr  rodf  ''EA- 
Aiffoy  iwofikimtr  vphs  *A0fpfaiovSf  ft  8i  ^i),  wpMriu  droicaXcir,  dyrocir 
fUH  tofcti  not  woK^  wapeataUuf  r^f  dKiiBtita,    (xvii.  14.)     In  Mr.  Grote*8 
view,  Athens  has  become  contemptible;  Greece  is  no  longer  the  whole 
world ;    the  autonomous  city  is  no  longer  the  single  type  of  Grecian 
goremment.    Therefore  Grecian  history  has  come  to  an  end  ;  or  at  all 
events  Mr.  Grote  has  no  heart  to  continue  it.     The  very  passages  in 
which  Polybios  (i.  8,  4.   ii.  87)  sets  forth  the  greatness  of  his  own  sub- 
ject, the  connexion  of  the  local  history  of  his  own  land  with  the  general 
history  of  the  world,  are  quoted  to  prove  that  Polybios  himself  looked 
on  later  Greece  as  having  "no  history  of  its  own."     Mr.  Grote,  in 
earlier  volumes,  has  pointed  out  with  delight  the  beginnings  of  a  Federal 
system  in  Arkadia  and  at  Olynthos.     One  mi^t  have  expected  him  to 
have  gone  on  with  equal  delight  to  trace  out  its  fall  developement  in 
Achaia.     But  in  Mr.  Grote's  eyes  the  whole  charm  of  Grecian  history 
passes  away  with  the  greatness  of  Athens.     Mr.  Grote's  defence  of  the 
Athenian  democracy  has  won  him  such  everlasting  gratitude  from  every 
true  student  of  Grecian  history,  that  it  is  much  to  be  mourned  that  he 
should  be  so  enamoured  of  that  one  object  as  to  see  the  whole  history  of 
monarchic  and  Federal  Greece  from  a  distorted  point  of  view. 

Q  2 
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PolybioB  himself^  as  signalized  by  the  nearly  contem- 
poraneous deaths  of  some  of  the  greatest  Princes  of  the 
age.     The  elder  form  of  Hellenic  freedom  and  the  uni- 
yersal  empire  of  Macedonia  were  now  alike  things  of  the 
past     Those  only  who  belonged  to  a  generation  already 
passing  away  could  remember  either  the  oratory  of  Do- 
mosthen^  or  the  conquests  of  Alexander.    The  dominions 
of  the  great  conqueror  were  divided  for  ever,   and  the 
first  generation  of  his  Successors  had  passed  away.    Aatir 
gonos  and  Kassander  had  long  been  dead ;   DSm^trios 
PoliorkSt^  Seleukos,  Lysimachos,  Ptolemy  the  son  of 
Lagos  and  Ptolemy  the  Thunderbolt/  all  died,   mostly 
by  violence,   within  three  or  four  years  of  each  other. 
Alexandei^s  own  line  had  long  been  extinct ;  bis  realm 
was  left  without  an  heir ;  usurper  after  usurper  had  seized 
upon  the  Macedonian  throne  ;  and  a  scourge  more  fearful 
than  even  the  old  Median  invasion  was  bursting  upon 
Macedonia  and  Greece  alike.    The  storm  of  the  Gaulish 
inroad  swept  all  before  it  in  Macedonia^  but  the  arm  of 
the  Delphian  Apollo'  checked  its  progress,  like  that  of 
the  Persians  of  old,  when  it  presumed  to  threaten  the 
most  venerated  shrine  of  Greece.    The  fierce  .^tolians, 
turbulent  brigands  as  they  too  often  showed  themselves, 
stood  forth,  as  before  in  the  Lamian  War,  as  the  true 
champions  of  Hellas.     The  whole  barbaric  host  was  de- 
stroyed or  took  refuge  in  Asia»  there,  strangely  enough, 
to  learn  some  measure  of  Grecian  civilization,  and  to  be 
thought  worthy,  by  strangers  at  least,  of  some  approxi- 
mation to  the  Grecian  name.*    After  this  deluge  a  new 
state  of  things  arose.     Its  natural  developement  was^  it 


»  PoL  ii  41. 

'  *0  KtpauvSs,  like  Hamilcar  Barcas  and  Bayezid  TUdirim.    See  Thirl* 
wall,  viii.  45. 
»  Pans.  i.  8.  6.   viiL  10.  9.  et  aL     Cf.  Herod,  viii  86  et  seqq. 
*  GallogrsBci    Liv.  xxxvii  8,    See  above,  p.  212. 
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may  be,  checked  for  a  while  by  the  splendid  and  erratic  ohap.  v. 
career  of  the  one  prince  who  seemed  to  have  been  pre-  of  Mace- 
Ber?ed  from  the  earlier  period     Pyrrhos  the  Molossian,  Greece?^ 
after  threatening  alike  Rome  and  Sparta,  died  before  Argos  B.a  289- 
by  an  ignoble  death.     The  removal  of  the  Epeirot  knight- 
errant  leffc  the  field  open  for  the  growth  of  two  opposing 
powers.    Monarchic  Macedonia  b^an  again  to  reconstruct 
herself,  and  again  to  aspire  to  dominion,  under  the  able 
and  ambitious  prince  who   founded  her  last  dynasty.' 
Antigonos  Gonatas,  son  of  D^m^trios  PoUork^tSs,   and  ^^^j^- 
grandson  of  Antigonos  who  fell  at  Ipsos,   secured  the  &<^<^oiiia. 
Macedonian  throne.     He  kept  it,  with  (me  short  interval,  i68. 
till  his  death ;  he  carried  out  the  Macedonian  policy  during  |-  c.  278- 
a  long  reign,  and  transmitted  bis  crown  and  his  HeUenic      ' 
position  to  four  successors  of  his  house,  three  of  them  the 
natural  heirs  of  his  body.     In  the  meanwhile  the  scattered  Reyival 
members  of  the  Achaian  Confederation  began  to  draw  Achaian 
together  again,  and  to  form  the  centre  of  the  revived  bIo^Ii. 
political  life  of  republican  Greece.     It  is  the  varying  re- 
lations between  the  great  Greek  monarchy  and  the  great 
Greek  Confederation,  diversified  by  the  strange  phsono- 
menon  of  iEtolia^  at  once  a  Democratic  Confederation 
and  an  aggressive  tyranny,  and  by  the  brief  but  splendid 
revival  of  Spartan  greatness,  which  form  the  staple  of  the 
history  of  Federal  Greece. 

1  On  the  position  of  Macedonia  in  this  age  see  Droysen's  Hellenismus, 
ii.  558.  Allowance  must  of  course  be  made  for  the  WTiter*s  ultra- Mace- 
donian  bias,  just  as  for  Mr.  Grote*s  ultra- Athenian  bias.  When  Drojrsen 
however  goes  on  to  compare  the  progress  of  Macedonia  in  Greece  with  the 
progress  of  Prussia  in  Germany,  he.  forgets  or  despises  the  difference 
between  small  principalities  and  small  republics.  A  German  County  or 
Bishoprick  loses  nothing,  but  rather  gains,  by  being  incorporated  with  a 
great  German  Kingdom ;  a  Greek  city  lost  everything  by  being  incorpo- 
rated with  Macedonia.  The  sympathy  which  would  attend  the  King  of 
Italy  in  any  attempt  to  recover  Rome  and  Venice — I  might  add  Dalmatia 
and  the  Italian  T^rol — would  not  extend  to  an  attempt  to  annex  a  Swiss 
Canton,  even  of  Italian  speech,  or  to  an  attempt  to  overthrow  the  imme- 
morial liberties  of  San  Marino.  j 

'L 
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CHAP.  v.      The  objects  of  these  two  riyal  powers,  the  Achaian 
Opposite    nation  and  the  Macedonian  house/  were  exactly  opposite 
^^onia  ^  ^^^  other.    The  aim  of  the  Antigonid  Kings  was  to 
ThaiA.      ^^^^  ^  1^^®  ^  portion  of  Greece  as  possible  under 
either  their  immediate  sovereignty  or  theur  indirect  in- 
fluence.   The  aim  of  the  Achaian  Federation  was  to  unite 
the  greatest  possible  number  of  Greek  cities  in  the  bonds 
of  a  free  and  equal  League.    In  these  later  Macedonian 
Bangs,  though  some  of  them  were  tkt  from  insignificant 
men,  we  must  not  look  either  for  the  personal  greatness 
or  for  tilie  political  position  of  the  old  monarchs  of  the 
Poeition     line  of  HSraklSs.    Philip  and  Alexander  made  it  their 
Antigonid  chief  boast  to  be  ike  chosen  leaders  of  a  Greek  Ck)n- 
^'^^      federacy.    And,  though  Athens^  Sparta^  and  Thebes  were 
naturally  of  another  mind,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
many  of  the  smaller  cities  willingly  accepted  their  su- 
premacy.'   It  is  true  that  neitiier  Philip  nor  Alexander 
shrank  from  any  act  o(  severity  which  suited  their  pur- 
B.c.^48.    poses.    Philip  destroyed  (Hynthos ;  Alexander  destroyed 
B.O.  836.    Thebes :  if  he  expelled  Tyrants  fix)m  some  cities^  he  esta- 

Condition  *  *  « 

of  Greece  blishcd  Tyrants  in  others.  But  during  the  reigns  of  the 
mHpand  ^^^  great  Kings  there  was  no  systematic  interfer^ice  with 
Alexander,  j^q  internal  independence  of  the  Grecian  cities.  One  or 
two  fortresses  only  were  held  by  Macedonian  garrisons. 
The  two  great  Athenian  orators^  during  Alexander's  life- 
time, discussed  the  whole  policy  of  Athens  and  Macedonia 
in  a  way  which  would  have  been  offensive  alike  to  Kas- 
sander  the  oppressor  and  to  D6m6trios  the  deliyerer. 
The  darkest  times  for  Greece  began  when  Alexander  was 

^  Polybics  drawB  this  difitinction  very  forcibly  (iL  87) ;  9tpi  B\  T<a  r«r 
'AxoMM^  tBvwt^  Kol  vcpl  T^s  Tw  fUtucMvittif  oUias, 

*  See  the  passage  from  Polybios  (xvii.  14)  qnoted  in  p.  227.  The  Mega- 
lopolitan  historian,  the  hereditary  friend  of  Macedonia,  of  course  carries 
matters  too  far,  but  we  are  so  apt  to  look  at  everything  with  Athenian 
eyes  that  it  is  well  to  stop  sometimes  to  consider  how  things  seemed  to 
Greeks  of  other  cities. 
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gone.     The  imsuccessful,  though  truly  glorious,  struggle  o(  chap.  v. 
the  Lamian  War  laid  Greece  far  more  hopelessly  prostrate  b.o.  828, 2. 
at  the  feet  of  inferior  masters.    During  the  wars  of  the  (Greece 
Successors,  Greece  became  one  of  the  chief  battle-fields  Successora 
of  the  contending  princes.     The  various  cities  were  indeed  b.o.  823 
often  flattered  and  cajoled.    First  Polysperchdn  and  then  "^^^ 
D6m6trios — ^DSm6trios,  it  may  be,  for  a  while,  in  all  sin- 
ceriiy — gave  himself  out  as  the  liberator  of  Greece ;  but 
Polysperdidn  and  D^mStrios  alike  liberated  cities  only  to 
become  masters  of  tiliem  tiiemselres.     General]|y  speaking^ 
each  Greek  town  became  a  fortress  to  be  struggled  for, 
to  be  taken  and  retaken^  by  one  or  other  of  tiie  selfish  up- 
starts who  were  laying  waste  Europe  and  Asia  in  quarrels 
purely  personal    At  last,  as  we  have  just  seen,  about 
forty  years  after  the  death  of  Alexander,  nearly  sixty  after 
pSp'8  crowning  victory  at  Chair6neia.  a  more  Lttled  '^*'-  '''■ 
order  began  to  arise  out  of  the  chaos.    The  field  was 
now  cleared  for  a  second  struggle  between  Macedonia  and 
Greece,  but  between  Macedonia  under  a  new  dynasty  of 
Kings,  and  Greece  represented  by  new  champions  of  her 
fireedom.    Macedonia,  lately  a  prize  for  eveiy  soldier  of  Podtion  of 
fortune  to  struggle  for,  became,  if  no  longer  mistress  pf  i^^^^j^ 
East  and  West,  yet  at  least  a  powerful  Kingdom  under  ^^ 
a  settled  dynasty.    Greece  was  no  longer  the  battle-field  of  b.o.  281* 
many  contending  rivals ;  she  had  one  definite  enemy  to  ^^^* 
struggle  with  in  the  single  King  of  Macedonia.    The  in- 
terests of  Macedonian  princes  elsewhere,  especially  of  the 
!^yptian  Ptolemies^  were  rather  linked  with  those  of 
Grecian  fireedom.      The    Antigonid    Kings    were  rivals 
whose  power  it  suited  them  to  depress,  while  the  wise 
rulers  of  Alexandria  were  far  too  clear-sighted  to  attempt 
the  acquisition  of  any  supremacy  in  Greece  for  themselves. 
The  histoiy,  then,  of  the  growth  of  the  Achaian  League  is 
the  histoiy,  not  only  of  a  political  struggle  between  Fede- 
ralism and  Monarchy,  but  of  a  national  struggle  of  Greece 
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OHAP.  ▼.  agdnst  Macedonia.    It  is  a  straggle  which  at  once  recals 

to  mind  the  most  glorious  event  of  our  own  day.     The 

Macedonian  power  in  Greece  in  some  respects  resembled 

Compari-   the  Austrian  power  in  Italy;'  but,  allowing  for  the  dif- 

Macedonia  fe^>i<^  ^^  times  and  manners,  it  was  by  far  the  less 

in  Greece   hateful  of  the  two.      The  Macedonian  in  Greece,  like 

witn 

Austria  in  the  Austrian  in  Italy,  held  part  of  the  land  in  direct 
^'  soTcreignty,  as  an  int^ral  portion  of  his  kingdom. 
Amphipolis  and  the  Chalkidian  peninsula  were  irrevocably 
annexed  to  the  monarchy  of  Pella,  and  Thessaly,  though 
nominally  a  distinct  state,  was  held  in  a  condition  of  de* 
pendence  not  easily  to  be  distinguished  from  subjection.' 
Besides  this  extent  of  continuous  territory,  many  strong 
detached  points  in  various  parts  of  Greece  were  held  by 
Macedonian  garrisons.  In  other  cities  <he  Macedonian 
King  ruled  indirectly  through  local  Tyrants  who  held  their 
power  only  through  Macedonian  protection.'  Where  no 
opportunity  presented  itself  for  any  of  these  forms  of  more 
complete  absorption,  it  was  enough  to  do  all  that  might 
be  to  prevent  the  growth  of  confederations  and  alliances, 
and  to  ensure  that  those  states  which  still  retained  some 
degree  of  independence  should  at  least  remain  weak  and 

1  No  historical  parallel  is  ever  completely  exact.  Macedonia,  for  our 
present  purpose,  has  strong  points  of  analogy  to  Austria ;  I  have  elsewhere 
pointed  out  resemblances  between  the  position  of  Macedonia  in  Greece 
and  that  of  Naples  in  Italy — some  even  between  Macedonia  and  Piedmont 
itself.     Oxford  Essays,  1857,  p.  154. 

«  See  above,  p.  154.  See  Dem.  Phil,  iii  42.  Cf.  Arr.  viL  12.  7.  Kpa- 
Tc/>4^  8^  .  .  .  .  Mkw€y  \^A\4^av9p^s]  ....  Maiec8oy(af  re  icai  Bpditiis  Kot 
ecrroX^y  i^rrytia^eu,  ito)  r£§f 'EWifpwv  rTJs  iKwetpias,  Thessaly  is  here 
clearly  reckoned  as  an  integral  part  of  Alexander's  dominions,  not  as  pert 
of  the  Hellenic  Confederacy  of  which  he  was  the  elective  head. 

*  Pol.  ix.  29.  Td  7c  fjitip  Kwrffd^Bfrn  Koi  ArifufTpl^  vrwpay/Upa,  a^y  84 
robots  *Airny6p^  r^  rovorf,  ris  oOk  oTHtw ; . .  .  cSr  of  fikw  ^ovpds  tlsdyorrts 
*ls  rdf  viKus,  ol  9h  rvpdpwovs  l/upvTt^oyrts  oiitfUaif  w6?um  SfUHpop  iwobiaaif 
ToO  riis  SovAclof  6p6fun-os.  The  whole  speech  of  the  .£tolian  Chlaineas, 
where  these  words  occur,  should  be  studied  as  a  powerful  summing  up  of 
the  anti-Macedonian  case. 
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disunited.^  This  had  been  of  old  the  policy  of  Sparta ;  it  chap.  v. 
was  the  policy  of  all  the  Macedonian  Eings ;  it  is  equally 
the  policy  of  tyrants  in  our  own  time,  when  we  see  the 
despots  alike  of  Paris  and  Vienna  gnashing  their  teeth  at 
eveiy  accession  of  strength  to  the  free  Italian  Kingdom. 
The  establishment  of  the  Antigonid  dynasty  seems  to 
have  been  accompanied  by  a  special  impulse  given  to 
the  worst  of  all  these  forms  of  oppression;  Antigonos 
(Sonatas  is  described  as  relying  more  than  any  of  his 
predecessors  on  the  indirect  way  of  ruling  through  local 
Tyranta" 

We  can  well  belieye  that  this  last  condition  was  far 
worse  than  incorporation  with  the  Macedonian  Kingdom, 
worse  even  than  the  presence  of  a  Macedonian  garrison. 
So  in  our  own  times,  the  Austrian  annexation  of  Venice, 
the  French  occupation  of  Rome,  haye  not  involyed  the 
same  permanent  horrors  as  the  local  tyrannies  of  Parma 
and  Naplea  But  the  rule  of  Macedonia^  sharp  as  the 
scourge  doubtless  was^  was  certainly  in  some  respects  less 
irksome  than  the  rule  of  Austria.  It  was  not  so  com- 
pletely a  rule  of  strangers.  The  Macedonian  Kings,  and 
doubtless  their  subjects  too,  at  least  studiously  claimed 
to  be  Greeks ;  whatever  the  merits  of  the  claim,  it  was 
prominently  put  forward  on  all  occasions.'    K  not  Greek 

^  All  this  will  be  found  drawn  out  at  length  by  Polybios  (ii.  41).  The 
words  of  the  historian  speaking  in  his  own  person  quite  bear  out  the 
rhetorical  expressions  of  the  ^tolian  orator  jnst  quoted. 

'  PoL  ii.  41.  nxtltrrovs  y^  9ij  fAou^X'*^^  o&ros  \^Aj'Tiyopoi]  ifupvredo'tu 
SoKct  TOtf *£XAi7(riv.  To  ** plant  a  Tyrant"  (ifupvrvStiP  r^payyoy)  seems  to 
be  a  sort  of  technical  term. 

>  See  above,  p.  223.  So  Alexander,  in  his  letter  to  Darios,  talks  of 
Mouce^ovieuf  iro)  rfjp  dWriy  *LWd9a  (Arr.  ii.  14.  7)  and  continues  fyo)  8^  rwv 
'EAAtfv^y  -/jrf^iu^y  KterwrraBtis,  ic.r.X.  So  the  style  of  the  Confederacy  of 
which  Alexander  was  chief  seems  to  have  been  ^Kki^wZpos  koL  ol  ''EAAi^ycx. 
Arr.  ii  2.  4,  5.  i.  16.  11.  cf.  10.  Isokrates  fully  recognizes  Philip  as  a 
Greek  (Phil.  10),  but  a  Greek  reigning  over  foreigners,  (o^x  6iao^4Kov 
yivovs.  §  126) — foreigners,  so  far  un-Greek  as  to  need  kingship  (§  125), 
but  still  carefally  distinguished  from  mere  barbarians— ^/U  Tclp  XP^^^  ^* 
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CHAP.  V,  by  blood — and  Philip  and  Alexander  at  least  were  Qreek 
by  blood — ^they  were  rapidly  becoming  Greek  in  language 
and  intellectnal  culture.  Doubtless  it  was  a  poor  sub- 
stitute for  tilie  true  independence  of  old  times  for  the 
Greek  to  be  able  to  say  that  his  master  was  half  a  country- 
man ;  but  it  at  least  makes  a  wide  difference  between  the 
lot  of  Greece  under  the  half-Greek  Macedonian,  and  the 
lot  of  Italy  under  the  wholly  foreign  Austrian.^  Greece 
indeed  soon  found  tiiat  Macedonia  was  Sblt  from  being 
her  worst  enemy.  During  the  whole  of  this  period,  ever 
since  the  Gaulish  invasion^  Macedonia  at  least  efficiently 
dischaiged  the  functions  of  a  bulwark  of  Greece  against 
the  restless  barbarians  on  her  northern  frontier.  And  the 
time  at  last  came  when  the  Macedonian  King  was  felt  to 
be  the  champion  of  Greece  in  a  truer  sense  than  when 
Alexander  marched  forth  to  ayenge  Hellenic  wrongs  upon 
the  Persian*  Eyeiy  patriotic  Greek  must  have  sympathized 
with  the  Macedonian  nation,  if  not  with  its  contemptible 
King,  in  the  final  struggle  between  Perseus  and  Rome. 
Through  the  whole  history  our  feelings  lie,  naturally  and 
rightly,  against  Macedonia  and  for  republican  Greece. 
But  there  is  no  reason  for  looking  upon  Macedonia  with 
any  special  abhOTrence,  or  for  representing  her  Kings  as 


rods  fi^w^LWfiwas  c^cpytrcir,  MeutK^rttw  8^  ficuriXtiitiWf  t£p  th  fiapfidptw  tis 
vXcurrov  Spx^^$  K.T.A.  (§  178).  He  waa  to  conqner  barbarians  to  give  them 
the  adyantages  of  a  Qreek  master.  Ct  also  Isok.  Archid.  51.  Arr.  ii. 
7.  7—9. 

^  I  am  of  coarse  speaking  here  solely  of  the  modem  sway  of  the  so- 
called  **  Emperors  of  Austria,"  not  of  the  old  Teutonic  Cffisars,  whose 
Imperial  title  and  bearings  they  venture  to  assume.  Otto,  Henry,  and 
the  Fredericks  were  Emperors  of  the  Romans  and  Kings  of  Italy,  recog- 
nized by  all  Italians,  zealously  supported  by  many.  Frederick  the  Second, 
the  greatest  of  them  all,  was  himself  an  Italian  by  birth,  language,  and 
temperament ;  his  Italian  home  was  ever  the  dwelling-place  of  his  choice. 
The  Imperial  claims  doubtless  gradually  dried  up  into  a  mere  legal  fiction, 
but  even  a  legal  fiction  is  something  different  from  tho  high-handed 
usurpation  of  modem  Austria. 
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perfect  monstersy  or  eyen  as  barbarian  invaders.  The  ohap.  y. 
Great  Alexander,  with  all  his  fitults^  still  stands  forth, 
alongside  of  the  Great  Charles,  among  the  heroes  of  whom 
buman  nature  is  proud  And,  taking  the  common  standard 
of  royal  virtue,'  the  merits  of  Antigonos  Gonatas  imd 
Antigonos  Doson  will  assuredly  not  fall  below  the  average. 
In  extending  their  dominions  and  their  influence  they  did 
but  follow  the  natural  instinct  of  their  dass,  and  Antir 
gonoB  Dds^  at  least  sinned  &r  less  deeply  in  accepting 
AkrokorinthoB  than  Aratos  and  the  Achaian  Congress 
sinned  in  offering  it 
The  object  of  ike  Achaian  League,  on  the  other  hand,  Generous 

1  •  /»      11   i-fc  1  A  •  1  j»      "It  Aiinn  of  tno 

was  the  um<Hi  of  all  Feloponnesos,  or,  it  may  be,  of  all  Achaian 
Greece^  into  a  free  and  equal  Democratic  C<mfederation.  ^^^*^^' 
Such  at  least  was  the  wide  scope  which  it  assumed  in  the 
days  of  its  fullest  developement,  under  Aratos,  Philo- 
poimtoy  and  Lykcnrtas.     And  sorely  no  nobler  vision  ever 
presented  itself  to  a  Hellenic  statesman.    We  shall  soon 
8^  but  too  cleariy  the  defects  in  ike  general  constitution 
of  the  League^  and  the  stiU  greater  defects  in  the  personal 
character  of  its  great  leader.    But  the  general  objects  of 
both  were  as  wise^  generous,  and  patriotic  as  any  state  or 
any  man  ever  laboured  to  effect    Other  Greek  statesmen 
had  worked  mainly  for  tilie  mere  aggrandizement  of  their 
own  cities ;  PeriklSs  lived  for  Athens,  AgSsilaos  for  Sparta^ 
Epameinondas  for  Thebes ;  but  the  worthies  of  Sikydn 
and  Megalopolis  spent  and  were  spent  in  the  still  nobler 
cause  of  Hellas.     And  they  came  at  the  right  time.   From  An  eu-iier 
one  point  of  view  we  may  be  tempted  to  r^ret  that  their  ment  of 
lot  had  not  been  cast  in  an  earlier  day,  and  that  an  effec-  ^®^^^"^ 
tive  Federal  System  had  not  been  long  before  established  ^^\  , , 

desirable. 

>  "The  station  of  kings  is,  in  a  moral  sense,  so  unfavourable,  that 
those  who  are  least  prone  to  servile  admiration  should  be  on  their  guard 
against  the  opposite  error  of  an  nncandid  severity."  Hallam's  Gonstita* 
tional  History,  ch.  z.  vol.  i.  p.  647,  ed.  1846. 
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oHAP.  V.  in  Greece.  The  establishment  of  such  a  system  might 
indeed  have  saved  Greece  from  many  evils ;  but  it  was  at 
once  utterly  impossible  and,  in  the  general  interests  of 
the  world,  utterly  undesirable.  How  impossible  it  was 
we  see  by  the  whole  tenor  of  Grecian  history,  by  the 
nullity  of  the  Amphiktyonic  Council,  by  the  failure  of 
attempts,  like  that  of  LykomM^,  to  establish  even  partial 
Federal.  Unions,  by  the  little  which,  after  all,  Aratos  and 
his  successors  were  able  actually  to  effect  And,  if  it  had 
been  possible,  it  was  no  less  clearly  undesirable.  A 
Federal  system  in  the  days  of  Athenian  and  Spartan 
greatness  might  have  spared  Greece  the  miseries  of 
Athenian  and  Spartan  war£Eure ;  it  might  have  saved  her 
from  Macedonian  conquest ;  ^  it  might  even  have  warded 
off,  or  at  least  delayed,  her  ultimate  subjection  to  Rome. 
But  Greece  united  in  a  Federal  bond  could  never  have 
become  the  Greece  which  has  challenged  the  love  and 
admiration  of  all  succeeding  age&  The  brilliant  develope- 
ment  of  Hellenic  greatness,  alike  in  war,  in  politics,  in 
art,  in  eloquence,  and  in  poetry,  was  inseparably  linked 
to  the  system  of  independent  city-commonwealths.  The 
dissensions  and  the  wars  of  Greece  are  the  price  which 
she  paid  for  becoming  the  world's  teacher  for  all  tima 
Again,  had  Greece  never  sunk  beneath  the  armed  force  of 
Macedonia  imd  Rome,  she  would  never  have  won  the 
Macedonian  and  the  Roman  as  the  permanent  apostles  of 
her  civilization  and  intellectual  life.  It  was  well  that 
Greece  was  disunited ;  it  was  well  that  Greece  was  con- 
quered ;  but  it  was  well  also  that  she  should  revive,  if 
only  for  a  moment,  to  give  the  world  the  first  great  ex- 
Effects  of  ample  of  a  political  teaching  ot  yet  another  kind  Greece 
theLeague.  ^^  ahready  done  her  work  as  the  land  of  autonomous 

^  Droysen,  Hellenismus,  ii.  508.  Hatte  sicli  die  delpliisclie  Amphi- 
ktyonie  zu  einer  nationalen  Yerfisisstmg  aoszubilden  rermocht,  so  wiirde 
Fhilipp  nicht  bei  Chaironeia  gekampft  haben. 
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cities ;  she  was  now  to  give  mankind  a  less  brilliant,   ohap.  t. 

but  more  practical,  lesson  in  the  way  of  free  goyem- 

ment  on  a  more  extended  scale.     Positiyely  indeed  but 

little  was  done;  all  Greece  was  never  united  even  in  a 

nominal  bond ;  eyen  all  Peloponn^sos  was  at  best  only  b.o.  191. 

nominally  united  after  the  true  glory   of  the    League 

had  passed  away.    Tet  it  was  something^  even  in  its 

own  day,  to  restore  freedom  to  a  considerable  portion  of 

Qreece,  to  give  the  liberated  cities  some  generations  of 

free  and  orderly  goyemment^  to  render  the  ineyitable  fall 

of  Greece  at  once  more  gradual  and  less  disgraceful ;  and 

it  was  yet  more,  in  the  history  of  the  world,  to  giye  to 

the  political  thinkers  of  after  times  one  of  the  most 

valuable  subjects  for  reflection  which  all  ancient  history 

affords. 


§  2.  Origin  and  Ea/rly  Orcwth  of  the  League. 

In  the  last  chapter  we  have  seen  the  growth  of  Federal  Growth  of 
ideas  in  many  parts  of  Greece  duriiog  the  fourth  century  i^e^  ^q 
before  Christ     The  evils  caused  by  the  disunion  of  the  ^^^^^ 
great  cities  made  the  smaller  ones  at  last  understand  the  centoiy, 
need  of  a  closer  union  among  themselves.    We  have  there- 
fore seen  several  attempts,  unsuccessful  indeed,  but  still 
marking  the  direction  in  which  men's  thoughts  were  tending, 
at  establishing  Federations  in  seveiM  parts  of  Greece.  Then 
came  the  days  of  Macedonian  conquest  and  Macedonian 
influence.     The  policy  of  the  Macedonian  Kings  set  itself 
against  all  Federations,  against  all  unions  of  any  kind 
Even  Philip  and  Alexander,  chosen  Captains  of  all  Greece 
as  they  boasted  of  being,  would  have  hindered  any  union 
among  Grecian  states  which  could  in  the  slightest  degree 
have  interfered  with  their  supremacy.    Their  Successors^ 
tiie  usurpers  who  rose  and  fell,  even  the  more  lasting 
and  high-minded  dynasty  of  the  Antigonids,  could  afford 
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CHAP.  T.  still  less  consideration  for  Grecian  fireedom.    lliey  never 
ventured  to  pat  themselTcs  forth  as  the  chosen  leaders 
of  Greece,  called  to  that  rank  by  somethii^  which  at  least 
pretended  to  the  character  of  a  national  rote.    How 
they  maintained  their  influence  we  have  already  se^  by 
fostering  local  divisions  and  by  supporting  local  tyrannie& 
Fiirther     But  this  statc  of  things  naturally  gave  the  Federal  prii^ 
reaction     ciplc  an  influence  which  it  had  never  before  possessed. 
^^^.     Modem  Europeans^  accustomed  to  the  compact  monardiies 
P^^         of  modem  Europe,  are  apt  to  look  on  the  Federal  system 
as  a  system  of  weakness  and  disumon ;  to  a  Greek  of  the 
third  century  before  Christ,  accustomed  only  to  a  choice  be- 
tween town-autonomy,  local  tyranny,  and  foreign  bondage, 
it  presented  itself  as  a  happy  combination,  by  which  freedom 
could  be  made  to  coexist  with  union,  and  therefore  with 
strength.     The  Federal  form  of  government  henceforth 
became  predominant,  and  at  last  almost  universal,  in  the 
independent  portion  of  Greece.     Every  city  which  achieved 
its  own  mdependence  sought,  by  a  natural  instinct,  to 
maintain  that  independence  by  an  union  with  other  cities. 
And  that  union  was  now  freely  made  upon  terms  from 
which,  a  century  before,  nearly  every  Greek  commonwealth 
would  have  shmnk  as  an  unworthy  surrender  of  its  separate 
dignity  and  separate  freedom. 

Early  Among  the  cities  which  had  thus  become  disunited 

Acha^^  through  Macedonian  influence  were  the  cities  of  the 
Peloponnesian  Achaia.  If  we  may  trust  the  half  mythical 
history  of  the  Dorian  migration,  the  Achaians  of  Pelopon- 
n^s  were  the  only  independent  remnant  of  that  mighty 
race  which,  under  the  Pelopid  Kings  of  Myk^n^  had  ruled 
over  many  islands  and  all  Argos.^  The  Achaians  fill  the 
most  prominent  place  in  the  Greece  of  Homer  and  in  the 


d 


^  Iliad,  $t  108.     HoXXftri  w^<rourt  icai  "Af^ycr  ikCkti  it^trtrw. 
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Greece  of  Tolybios,  but  in  the  Greece  of  Thncydidee  they  chap.  v. 
are  utterly  inBignificani     Polybios^  with  a  commendable 
national  pride,  collects  seyeral  instances^  to  ahow  that,  if 
they  were  insignificant  in  power,  they  were  at  least  highly 
respected  for  upright  and  honourable  dealing.     No  people 
in  Greece  bore  a  higher  character  either  for  discretion  or 
for  good  faith,  and  they  were  more  than  once  called  upon 
to  act  as  mediators  in  the  dissensions  of  more  powerful 
states.    We  are,  however,  more  concerned  with  the  degree 
of  union  which  may  have  existed  among  their  several 
cities  in  times  before  the  growth  of  the  Macedonian  power. 
That  Achaia  then  contained  twelve  cities^  democratically  Early 
governed,"  and  united  by  some  sort  of  Federal  tie,  admits  ]^^g  ^-^^ 
of  no  doubi     But,  as  in  the  case  of  most  of  these  early  ^^^ 
Greek  Federations,  we  have  no  details  of  the  old  Achaian 
constitution.      There  is  however  no  reason  for  the  sup- 
position that  it  was  a  religious  rather  than  a  political 
union,  a  mere  Amphiktyony  to  the  temple  of  Poseiddn  at 
Helik6."    The  whole  history  shows  that  a  real  Federal 
union  existed  among  them,   and  that,  even  then,  the 
League  sometimes  extended  itself  to  take  in  cities  beyond 
the  strict  limits  of  Achaia.     Early  in  the  fourtti  century  b.o.  891. 
before  Christ  we  find  the  ^tolian  town  of  Kalydon  not 
only  an  Achaian  possession,  but  admitted  to  the  rights  of 
Achaian  citizenship.^    Naupaktos  also  appears  as  held  by 
the  Achaians,  but  on  what  terms  is  not  so  clear.'  In  eveiy 

»  PoL  ii  89. 

s  PoL  ii.  41.     MtT4imieaM  ds  huxOKpartav  ri^v  voXirf (ay.  Xoiit^v  1f9ri  roCs 

^Ua«;  ^X^^'  '''^  v/wlT/Aar*  aidrois  Korck  rcb  wtpurrdiTtis,  r6  y€  ix^w  Kowby 
wo\tr€VfMf  Kadiirtp  tlpiJKafifyf  4y  SfifMKpciTltf  <rv¥4x*^  liF§ip»vro,  rovro  8*  ^y 
4k  9^9Ka  wo\€VP, 

'  Diet  Antiq.  art.  Achaiconi  Fcedns. 

*  Xen.  HelL  iv.  6. 1.  Mrr^  8i  rovro  ol  *AxbuoI  Ix®'^*^  KaAi/Javo,  ^  t^ 
waKat6y  AirvXlas  ^,  Koi  voAiroi  vrroiti/jLivoi  ro^s  KaXviwyiovs,  tppovp^ty  Va?- 
KdCorro  cv  adrp. 

"  D^osthenSs  says    (Phil.   iii.   44)    that    Philip    promised   to   take 
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CHAP.  V.  account  of  these  transactions  we  find  the  Achaian  people 
spoken  of  as  one  whole,  acting  with  one  will  both  in 
diplomatic  and  military  affairs.  They  placed  Federal 
garrisons  in  cities  endangered  by  the  enemy/  and  com- 
missioned Federal  ambassadors  to  foreign  powers.^  At 
the  same  time  it  is  easy  to  believe  that  the  Federal  tie 
Probable  ^^7  ^^^^  ^®^^  much  Icss  closely  drawn  than  it  was  in 
F®?J®^ «    the  reviyed  Confederation  of  after-times.     Still  that  Con- 

laxity  of 

tbebond    federation,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  was  looked  on  as 

^unng    e  ^  ^^^^^  rcviyal  of  a  past  state  of  things  interrupted  for 

^'®**^®*      a  while  by  foreign  interference.     We  are  hardly  entitled 

to  judge  whether  it  was  froipn  any  laxity  in  the  formal 

constitution,  or  only  from  the  fluctuations  of  parties  so 

Achaia      common  in  all  Greek  states,  that  the  Achaian  League  did 

Pek^n^^  not,  any  more  than  that  of  Akamania^  invariably  act  as  an 

nesian       united  body  throughout  the  Peloponnesian  War.    When 

B.0.481.    that  war   broke  out,   all  the  Achaian  cities   remained 

neutral,  except  Pelldnd,  which  took  the  side  of  Sparta  ;* 

B.O.  418.    but  at  a  later  stage  all  twelve  were  enrolled  as  members 

of  the  Lacedsemonian  alliance.^    Yet,  in  an  intermediate- 

B.O.  419.    stage,  we  find  Patrai  at  least  on  the  side  of  Athens, 

and,  under  Athenian  influence,  extending  herself  by  Long 

Walls  to  the  sea.'    During  the  wars  of  EpameindndaB, 

Nanpaktos  from  the  Adudana  and  to  give  it  to  tbe  iEtoliana  ;  o^k  'Axoump 
KaAiraKrop  d/itlitxoKW  AlrttXois  wapm^ti<rup;  Naupaktos,  therefore,  in  ao. 
841,  was  an  Achaian  possession.  But  we  read  in  Dioddros  (xr.  75)  that 
Epameindndas,  in  b.c.  867»  A6firiy  K<d  Va&weuerow  jtoI  Ka\v9£pa  ippovpov- 
inirnv  ^9*  *AxaiS¥  -iiKtvQ^ftwrw,  If  then  we  trust  Dioddros,  as  Mr.  Grote 
(x.  866)  seems  to  do,  we  must  suppose  that  the  Achaians  recovered  Naupaktos 
between  b.c.  867  and  B.C.  841.  But  can  we  trost  a  writer  who  seems  to 
think  that  Dym@  needed  deliverance  from  Achaian  oppression  f 
1  Xen.  iv.  6.  1.  ^povpup  livayKdj^omo, 
'  lb.     Ol  Axcuo)  wpifffitTs  wiyeiccwruf  els  i^v  AcuccSof/iova. 

*  Thuc  H  9.  cf.  V.  58,  where  we  find  PellSnS  supporting  Sparta  against 
Argos  after  the  Peace  of  Nikias. 

^  Thuc.  ii.  9.     Cf.  Arnold's  note,  and  vii  84,  where  the  Achaians  are 
incidentally  mentioned  as  Lacedsemonian  allies. 

•  Thuc.  V.  52. 
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Pell^nS  adhered  firmly  to  her  Spartan  policy,  at  a  time   chap.  v. 
when  the  other  cities  were,  to  say  the  least,  less  strenuous  Histoij  of 
in  the  Spartan  cause.  ^     At  the  same  time  we  also  get  b.c.  868. 
some  glimpses  of  the  internal  state  of  the  several  cities. 
We  read  of  local  oligarchies,'  which  Epameindndas  found 
and  left  in  possession,  but  which  the  home  Goyemment  of 
Thebes  thought  good  to  expel,  and  to  substitute  democra- 
cies under  the  protection  of  Theban  harmosts.    This  policy 
did  not  answer,  as  the  large  bodies  of  exiles  thus  formed 
contrived  to  recoTcr  the  cities,  and  to  bring  them  to  a  far 
more  decided  Spartan  partisanship  than  before.'     But 
these  oligarchies,  probably  introduced  by  Spartan  influence, 
seem  to  have  formed  a  mere  temporary  interruption  to 
that  general  democratic  character  of  the  Achaian  polity 
to  which  Polybios  bears  witness.    Certain  it  is  that  Achaia 
was  democratic  at  the  accession  of  Alexander.     He  es*  Tyranny  of 
tablished  as  Tyrant  in  Pell^nfi  one  of  her  own  citizens  y^Mv^  ^ 
named  Chair6n.*    This  Chairdn  was  famous  as  a  wrestler ;  ^^^^'^or 

'  B.C.  336. 

he  was  also  a  Platonic  philosopher,  which  leads  Ath^naios 
sarcastically  to  say  that,  in  some  of  the  worst  features  of 
his  tyranny,  he  did  but  carry  out  his  master's  doctrines  as 

1  Xen.  HelL  vii  1.  16,  18.  Afterwards  PellenS  is  found  on  the  Theban 
side.     2.  11. 

'  lb.  viL  1.  42.  ^Tpa're6ov€ri  wdyrts  ol  (rdfifiaxot  h^'  'Axotav,  rjyoufUyov 
'Eirafitvdyiou.  wponrcffdyr^p  d*  adr^  ruv  ^\ri<rrwv  iK  riis  *Axata9,  iv- 
Swotrrc^ci  6  *E'rc^KvwvBaSy  cSrrc  fii)  ^vyoStt/irai  robs  KpcerlffrovSf  fii^t  toAi- 
r^iay  fitrwrriiireu,  &C . 

*  lb.  vii  1.  41 — 8.  Grote,  x.  366.  Helwing,  Geschichte  des  Ach- 
Bondes,  p.  226. 

*  Pseudo-Dem.  t.t.v.  *AXc{.  12.  *AxcimI  fiiv  ol  ip  ntXowowifff^  i^fMKpar 
romno,  ro^mv  V  kv  ncXA,i(iq7  yOv  irara\^Avirc  riv  HrliMy  6  McuecSfldi^  ^«c/3aXfl^v 
T«v  nokirwy  rohs  irAc^crrovt,  rd  8*  itctipmif  roh  oIk^tois  8c8«*Ke,  Xaipwva  8i  r6v 
voAoum^v  r6payyov  iyKanr4<mi<rty.  Pans.  vii.  27.  7.  KoT^Aw<r€  [Xaipvy] 
voAiTcfay,  ifAol  9oKtiy,  rfjy  4y  TTcAAi^rp,  ivpoy  r6  hru^oyciraroy  wapdi 
'AAe{db^/x>v  rod  ^ikbnrov  \a$^yy  r^payyos  wwrpiZos  rris  ath-oG  Korcurrriycu. 
This  ChairSn  coidd  not  therefore  be,  as  Dr.  Elder  (Diet,  Biog.  art.  Chasron) 
thinks,  the  same  as  the  Chair6n  who  is  mentioned  by  Plutarch  (Alex.  8), 
for  the  latter  was  a  citizen  of  Megalopolis,  while  both  Pausanias  and 
AthSnaios  distinctly  mark  Chairdn  the  Tyrant  as  a  citizen  of  Pollen^. 

R 
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CHAP.  y.  to  the  community  of  goods  and  women.  ^  How  Pelldnd 
had  offended  the  Macedonian  King  we  know  not,  but  it 
appears  that  the  establishment  of  the  tyranny  was  accom- 
panied by  the  expulsion  of  a  large  proportion  of  the 
citizens.'  This  seems  to  mark  some  special  ground  of 
quarrel  with  the  particular  city  of  PellSnS ;  for  Alexander 
would  hardly  have  thus  punished  a  single  town  for  the  share 
which  all  Achaia  had  taken  in  the  resistance  to  his  fiither 
at  Chairdneia.'  The  presence  of  this  domestic  Tyrant 
preyented  PellSnS  from  joining  with  the  other  Achaian 
cities  in  the  moyement  against  the  Macedonian  dominion 

B.a  880.  set  on  foot  by  Agis,  King  of  Sparta.^  After  the  disastrous 
battle  in  which  Agis  fell,  the  Achaians  and  Meians  are 
said  to  haye  been  condemned^  by  the  anomalous  body 
which  then  issued  decrees  in  the  name  of  Greece,  to  pay 
a  hundred  talents  as  indenmity  to  Megalopolis,  which  had 
embraced  the  Macedonian  cause  and  had  stood  a  siege  at 
the  hands  of  the  allies.'  The  establishment  of  Chaiidn 
by  Alexander  was  the  b^inning  of  the  system  which  was 
more  fully  carried  out  by  the  succeeding  Macedonian 
Kings.  Kassander  held  seyeral  of  the  cities  with  his 
garrisons,   which  were  driyen   out  by  AristodSmos  the 

^  Athen.  xL  119.  Xaip»y  6  ncAAijycOs,  ts  od  fiSwor  WJtr»¥t  4irx^tuc€y, 
dXXiL  K(d  EcvoicfNiTei,  icol  oZros  oZy  r^s  irwrplHos  irutpHs  rvpanrifiras  od  ^topow 
rox^s  dpiffTOvs  T&v  iroXirw  i^Xxurtv,  iXhA  iuilL  rots  raiir»v  Mxois  rd  KT^tuera 
r«Sy  8c<nroT«v  x^'^4f^*^^>  i^^  '''^  iKttyww  ywcuKos  ffwt^ur*  xp6s  yd/iov 
Koivmvlaaf  reuh^  ti(t>€Kn$*ls  iK  rijs  KoXiis  IloXire/af  /col  rw  wapay6fu»y  K6fiuy, 

*  Pseudo-Dem.  ti.8. 

'  Paus.  vii.  6.  5.  Tov  /t^y  iy  Tiaipvy^lq,  ^iXtinrov  r*  iydyria  icol  MoKMywr 
[To\4fAOv]  ol  *Axcuol  fUr€<rxoy» 

^  iEsch.  Ktes.  165.  'HXccbt  8*  a^ots  [^tieut€9cufioylois]  trv/iiitrtfidkovTo  koX 
*Axaiol  vdyrts  wXify  IltWiiyalwy  Kcd  'A/>ica8ia  waaa  v\ijy  Meyd\fis  v6\€uSf 
ttHni  8^  hro\iopK€trOf  icr.A. 

8  Q.  Curt.  vi.  1.  19,  20.  They  were  condemned  by  the  "  Concilium 
Gwecorum."  So  Dioddros  (xvii.  73)  speaks  of  r6  Koiy6y  r£y  'EXXi^ywir 
evy^pu»y.  That  is  to  say,  Alexander's  synod  at  Corinth.  See  above,  p.  129. 
Yet  it  is  possible  that  Dioddros  may  here  too  have  been  dreaming  of  the 
Amphiktyons. 
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general  of  Antigonos  from  Patrai,  Aigion,  and  Dyme.*  chap.  y. 
In  the  case  of  Patrai  and  Aigion,  this  expulsion  is  spoken  b.o.  814. 
of  by  our  informant  as  a  liberation/  but  the  Dymaians  under  the 
resisted  the  liberators  in  the  cause  of  what  the  same  ^'**^^®'®°"' 
historian  caUs  their  independence.'    Whatever  we  make 
of  this  language,  it  at  least  points  to  a  difference  of 
political  feeling  in  the  different  cities.    D€m6trios  also, 
in  the  days  when  the  son  of  the  King  of  Asia  gave  him- 
self out  as  the  champion  of  Grecian  freedom^  expelled 
Kassander's  garrison  from  Boura^  and  gave  to  that  city  b.o.  sos. 
also  somediing  which  is  spoken  of  as  independence.^    But 
when  DSmdtrios  became  King  of  Macedonia^  he  seems  to  B.a  294. 
have  walked  in  the  way  of  his  predecessors,  and  both  he  and 
his  son  Antigonos  are  mentioned  among  the  princes  under 
whom  some  of  the  cities  were  occupied  by  Macedonian 
garrisons  and  others  by  local  l^rrants.*^    At  what  moment  under 
tiie  League  definitely  fell  asunder  it  is  hard  to  say :  the  Oon^^^ 
process,  doubtless,  was  gradual;  but  as  Antigonos  Qonatas*  3^^288. 
is  mentioned  among  the  Kings  who  had  a  hand  in  the  evil 
work ;  and,  as  it  was  at  no  yery  advanced  stage  of  his 

1  IHod.  six.  66. 

'  lb.     lUn-pets  fihf  ii\tvB4pwr€  .  .  «  .  rot;  Al'yi€00'<  Korit  Z6yfia  n)y  iXcv 

*  rb.     TIapaKa\4<rarr€s  dWifXovs  iyrix^trOai  rijt  airovofdas, 

^  lb.  zx.  108.  Arifuirptos  ....  Bovpar  fiht  Kord  Kpdros  cIXc,  KtU  roh 
woXlrais  dw4limK€  Ti)y  aArowfdcaf, 

B  Pol.  ii.  41.  Pausanias  (yiL  7.  1)  strangely  says  that  no  Acbaian  city 
but  PeUlnS  was  ever  nnder  a  Tyrant,  seemingly  confounding  the  time  of 
Alexander  with  that  of  the  Antigonids ;  rvpdyywr  re  y^  xX-fju  IIcAAi^i^f 
al  iiWai  ir6\tis  r6¥  xp^f'oy  Surama  dirctpcvf  4arxi/iic9<reuf, 

'  Antigonos  Gonatas  first  began  to  play  a  prominent  part  daring  his 
father's  lifetime,  about  B.O.  288,  when  he  was  left  in  command  of  D^Strios' 
garrisons  in  Greece.  This  was  probably  the  time  when  Antigonos  com- 
pleted the  dissolution  of  the  League.  Its  complete  dissolution  is  ex- 
pressed by  Polybios  (ii  40,  41)  in  the  words  Kord  w6\af  9ia\v04vTos  roO 
r£w  *Ax<M0y  i9mvs  ^6  rwv  4k  MoK^tovlas  $€uri\4«fy.  The  formula  ix 
MojccSoWof  may  well  express  D^Strios  and  Antigonos  when  they  were 
not  in  actual  possession  of  the  Macedonian  throne.  Ct  Niebuhr,  Lect 
on  Anc.  Hist  iii  259,  £ng.  Tr.     Strabo,  viil  c.  7.  (voL  iL  p.  220). 
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CHAP.  y.  reign  thai  the  cities  b^an  again  to  draw  together,  it 

FinAl  Dis-  would  Beem  that  the  period  of  complete  isolation  cannot 

the"oid^  ^  liftv®  b^®^  very  long,  and  that  the  work  of  reunion  must 

i-^^^g^®*  have  been  found  proportionably  easy. 

Twelve  T^^  twelve  cities  of  the  original  League,  as  enumerated 

cii^*^      by  Polybios,'  were  Helikfe,  Olenos,  Patrai,  Dym6,  Pharai, 
Tritaia,  Leontion,  Aigeira,   Pell^nS,  Aigion,   Boura,   and 
Eeryneia.     Of  these  HelikS  seems  to  have  been  originally 
the  chief;  its  great  temple  of  Poseiddn'  was  the  seat  of  the 
religious  meetings  of  the  Achaian  people,  and  the  city  was 
Loss  of      probably  also  the  seat  of  the  Federal  Grovemment'    But 
[B.a  ^3,]  Helikd  was  swallowed  up  by  an  earthquake,  and  its  site 
oienoB       covered  by  the  sea,  long  before  the  dissolution  of  the  old 
League.^    Olenos  also  was  deserted  by  its  inhabitants  ^  at 
some  time  before  the  revival  of  the  League,  so  that  ten  cities 
only  were  left.     Of  these,  since  the  loss  of  HelikS,  Aigion 
was  the  greatest*    It  was  the  seat  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment under  the  revived  League  in  the  very  latest  times,^  as 

•      >  Pol.  ii.  41. 

>  See  Strabo,  L  viii.  c.  7.  p.  220.     Pans.  yu.  24.  5. 
'  Not  necessarily,  for  Kordneia  was  the  religious  centre  of  Boeotia,  while 
Thebes  was  the  political  head. 

*  Pans.  yii.  24.  6,  et  seqq.  Strabo,  u.s.  Pol.  ii  41.  This  destruction 
is  by  Pausanias  ascribed  to  the  wrath  of  Poseiddn  at  some  suppliants  being 
drag^i^ed  away  &om  his  altar.  In  this,  as  Bishop  Thirlwall  (viiL  88)  says, 
**we  perceive  a  symptom  of  some  violent  political  agitation." 

*  See  Leake,  Morea,  ii.  167.  Thirlwall,  viii.  90.  The  expression  of 
Strabo,  od  aw€\Bo6inif,  might,  by  itself,  have  inclined  one  to  Colonel 
Leake*s  view  that  Olenos  survived  till  the  Roman  times,  and  refused  to 
join  the  revived  Achaian  League.  But  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  Bishop 
Thirlwall  is,  as  usual,  right.  Had  Olenos  remained  as  a  considerable  city 
during  the  time  of  the  second  League,  we  could  hardly  fail  to  have  come 
across  some  mention  of  it  in  the  history  of  Polybios.  And  Polybios  him- 
self distinctly  implies  that  Olenos  had  perished  before  his  day.  iL  41. 
Tovro  8*  ^y  4k  itiZtna  v^Acwy,  ds  frt  K(d  rvy  trvfifiairtt  9tafi4p€iv,  wXi^p 
*(lK4yov  K(d  'EX/ici)t  T^s  wpd  rwv  AwtcrpueSy  iM  BoKdatnit  icoraroOcioiff. 
It  is  an  important  point  in  the  Federal  history  that  the  revived  League  was 
joined  by  all  the  Achaian  cities  which  still  existed. 

*  Pans,  vii  7.  2.  7  jb.  vii.  24.  4. 
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it  most  probably  had  been  during  the  later  days  of  the  chap.  v. 
earlier  one.     Of  the  exact  nature  of  the  Federal  union 
under  the  old  system,  of  the  titles  and  duties  of  the 
Federal  magistrates^  we  know  absolutely  nothing.     In  a 
curious  story  told  by  Strabo  when  recording  the  destruo-  Traces  of 
tion  of  HelikS,  we  find  a  distinct  mention  of  the  Federal  action 
Assembly  as  something  appealed  to  and  passing  a  Tote  ;  ^^  Old 
but  we  also  find  the  vote  as  distinctly  disobeyed  by  the  League. 
contumacious  canton  of  Helike.^ 

Thus,  at  the  time  of  the  Oaulish  inyasion,  ten  Achaian 
cities  existed,  but  there  was  no  Achaian  League.    The  ten 
cities  were  ten  distinct  political  units ;  some  of  them  too 
were  held  by  Macedonian  garrisons,  others  by  local  Tyrants. 
It  was  the  interest  of  every  Macedonian  prince  to  prolong 
this  state  of  things ;  it  was  the  interest  of  every  Achaian, 
and  indeed  of  every  Greek,  to  put  the  speediest  possible 
end  to  it     At  last  the  favourable  moment  came.    Several  Begin- 
of  the  Kings  were  dead;  Fyrrhos  was  absent  in  Italy ;  the  revived 
Macedonia  was  in  utter  confusion.     The  cities  of  Patrai  ui^on^of 
and  Dym^,  which,  since  the  desertion  of  Olenos,  were  the  ^^  *°^ 
two  most  western  cities  of  the  Achaian  shore,  took  the  [b.c.  280.] 
first  steps  towards  the  revival  of  the  old  confederacy." 
The  inland  cities  of  Tritaia  and  Pharai  soon  joined  them,  of  Tritaia 
and  these  four  became  the  nucleus  of  the  great  Federal  Siarai. 
republic  of  PeloponnSsos.     Their  union  was  looked  on  so 
completely  as  a  mere  revival  of  a  past  lawful  state  of 
things  that  its  terms  were  not  publicly  recorded  on  a 
pillar,  as  was  usually  done  with  treaties  between  separate 

1  The  "  lonians  expelled  from  HelikS ;"  that  is,  probably  their  descend- 
ants in  Asia,  ask  either  for  the  actual  image  of  Poseiddn,  or  at  least  for 
leave  to  make  a  model  of  it.  The  people  of  Helik^  refuse,  the  lonians 
appeal  to  the  Federal  body  (Strabo,  p.  221),  od  Z6vr(oy  Ji,  irifv^at  wp6s  r6 
Koiv6v  rwv'AxtuuV  ruv  8^  ^^uro4iivwVf  oHV  At  ihtfutovffcu.  If  one  can 
trust  the  details  of  such  a  story,  the  word  W/Aipcu  might  imply  that  the 
Federal  Assembly  was  in  session,  and  not  at  HelikS. 

«  Pol.  U.  41.     See  Clinton,  Fast.  Hell.  ii.  204. 
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CHAP.  V.  Grecian  states^  and  as  was  done  in  after  times  on  the 
accession  of  firesh  cities  to  the  League.^    Of  the  circum- 
stances of  their  union  we  know  nothing;  Polybios  does 
not  mention  the  presence  either  of  garrisons  or  of  Tyrants 
in  these  particular  cities;  his  words  might  seem  rather 
to  imply  that  they  were  free  from  either  scourge,  but 
only  that  the  circumstances  of  the  time  had  led  to  an 
opposition  of  feelings  and  interests  among  them.'    As  to 
the  next  stages  of  the  process  the  historian  is  more  ex- 
plicit   Aigion  had  a  garrison,  Boura  and  Keiyneia  were 
Union  of    ruled  by  l^rrants.    Five  years  after  the  union  of  Patrai 
^^275,1  *^^  Dymfi,  the  people  of  Aigion  themselves  expelled  their 
Bonra,       garrison  and  joined  the  Union.    Boura  was  freed,  and  its 
l^rrant  slain,  by  the  people  of  the  city,  aided  by  their 
already  liberated  brethren.'    Iseas,  the  Tyrant  of  Kery- 
neia,  watching  the  course  of  events  and  seeing  that  he 
would  probably  be  the  next  attacked,  voluntarily  sur- 
rendered his  power,  and,  having  obtained  security  for  his 
andKery-  q^^  safety,  he  annexed  his  city  to  what  Polybios,  now 
for  the  first  time,  caUs  by  the  proud  title  of  the  Achaian 
League.* 
Extension      Seven  cities  were  now  in  strict  imion ;  we  know  not  the 
League  to  stcps  by  which  the  two  eastern  towns  of  Aigeira  and 
all  Achaia.  pgn^j^g  ^^j^  recovered,  but  their  annexation  could  not 

1  Pol.  ii.  41.  oM  <m(\ii¥  Jwdpx^t  <rvii^olvu  r£p  xSXtwy  Toi6r<ty  wtfii  t^s 
irv/tTo\tTc/as.  Cf.  xzv.  1.  xxri.  1.  rot^s  Spicovs,  roi^s  r^fwvs^  rcU  im(Aar,  d 
<rwix*^  W''  Koutfiv  (TvfjkWoXirtiay  liifjuSv. 

'  Pol.  n.S.  lUxTpuf  l^ayro  trvfi^poytiy  K(d  Au/ucubt .  .  .  Ijp^aPTO  /Mroroif- 
carrts  avfi^poytty.  His  general  description  does  not  imply  that  erery  city 
had  either  a  garrison  or  a  Tyrant.  cruy4fi7j  ntUas  rcU  h^Xcm  x"^?^*^^  ^ 
tvirwv  irayrivs  t6  inffMf>4po¥  SLytu^  dAAifAoif '  i^  oZ  trwhr^ir^  rcb  fihf  odrcrK 
ifA/^po6povs  yip^ffBai  ....  rcU  Z\  icol  rvpcuveurtfoi. 

*  The  words  i^s  84  robots  Bo6pioi  r6y  ripaypoy  duroter^ttHUfr^s  (PoL 
ii.  41)  followed  presently  by  diroA«X^a  84  r6y  4y  rf  Boi^  r^paanfoy  Zik 
MdpKov  icol  r£v  *Pixtumv  show  the  combined  action  of  the  Bonrians  them- 
selves and  of  the  confederate  cities. 

*  lb.     Upos4$riKt  n)r  w6\iy  Tpds  r6  r»y  'Axmwv  (rtWij/AO. 
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haye  been  long  delayed ;  and  the  inland  city  of  Leontion,    ohaf.  y. 
already  hemmed  in  by  the  territory  of  the  liberated  towns, 
must  have  been  recoyered  eyen  sooner.     The  ten  cities 
of  Achaia  Proper  thns  formed  the  reyiyed  League  in  its 
first  estate,  and  for  about  thirty  years  they  grew  up  in 
peace  and  obscuriiy.     Their  yery  insignificance  was  no 
doubt  among  their  adyantages,  as  sheltering  them  firom 
the  notice  of  enemies.     A  germ  of  fireedom  was  thus 
allowed  to  grow  steadily  np  in  a  comer  of  Greece,  which, 
if  it  had  appeared  at  Athens  or  Corinth,  would  haye  been 
at  once  crushed  in  the  bud.    One  city  indeed,  immediately 
after  the  reconstruction  of  the  League,  suffered  a  blow 
which  forms  ahnost  the  whole  of  the  external  history  of 
Achaia  during  this  period.    The  people  of  Patrai  crossed 
oyer  to  help  the  uEtolians,  with  whom  they  were  then  on 
friendly  terms,  in  their  struggle  with  the  Gaulish  inyaders. 
The  Patrian  contingent  suffered  so  seyerely  that  this  loss,  Loss  sns- 
combined  with  the  general  poyerty  of  the  time,  led  most  p^^  j/ 
of  the  inhabitants  to  leaye  the  city  of  Patrai,  and  to  found  ti^eGaoHsli 
smaller  towns  in  the  adjoining  territory/     It  does  not  b.o.  279. 
howeyer  appear  that  this  process  at  all  affected  the  po- 
litical position  of  Patrai  as  an  Achaian  dty;  the  in- 
habitants of  Argyra^  BolimS,  and  the  other  country  towns, 
doubtless  retained  their  Patrian  franchise,  just  like  Athe- 
nian citizens  liying  in  an  Attic  D6mos.    And  indeed  the 
Gaulish  inyasion  itself,  by  its  temporary  oyerthrow  of  the 
Macedonian  power,  must  haye  conferred  indirect  benefits 
on  the  League  in  general  which  far  more  than  counter- 
balanced«any  losses  sustained  by  the  single  city  of  Patrai 
Unobsenred,  apparently,  and  uncared  for,  the  ten  Achaian 

1  Pans.  viL  18.  6.  Kwrd  x^P^"^  ^^  ^t\€pylas  i<rK99Jur0ri(roy.  He  goes  on 
to  say  that  these  small  townships  were  all  reunited  to  Patrai  by  Augustus 
Cssar,  and  the  restored  city  raised  to  the  rank  of  a  Boman  colony.  These 
townships  must  be  the  Tlarpus  Ktd  rd  firrd  roOro  <rvyT9\M6y  in  PoL  xL  8. 
Cf.  y.  94,  for  a  similar  phrase  about  another  town.  Strabo  (vol.  ill  p.  224) 
says  that  each  of  the  original  twelve  cities  consisted  of  ei^teen  9^/um. 
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CRAP.  T.  cities  had  time  to  strengthen  their  habits  of  freedom  and 
Quiet  and  good  goYemment,  to  develope  their  political  constitution, 
growth  ftnd  gradually  to  prepare  themselves  for  the  day  when 
J^*^g  their  League  was  to  step  forward  as  the  general  champion 
B.O.  280-  of  Grecian  freedom  and  as  one  of  the  great  political  lights 
of  Greece  and  the  world. 


Names  of 
indivi- 
duals. 


Markos  of 
Keryneia. 


B.C.  255. 


B.C.  229. 


Markos 
probably 
the  true 
Founder 
of  the 
League. 


During  this  time  there  are  only  two  names  of  indiyiduals 
which  we  can  connect  with  the  course  of  our  history  ; 
these  are  two  citizens  of  the  small  town  of  Keryneia,  Iseas 
and  Markos.  Of  neither  of  them  is  much  recorded,  but 
quite  enough  to  make  us  wish  that  we  knew  more.  Of 
Markos  we  shall  hear  again,  and  always  honourably  ; 
Polybios  gives  his  whole  career  the  highest  praise;* 
twenty  years  after  his  first  appearance  he  was  chosen  the 
first  sole  General  of  the  League  ;*  twenty-six  years  later 
still,  the  noble  old  man,  still  in  the  actiye  service  of  his 
country,  perished  in  a  sea-fight  f^inst  the  pirates  of 
Illyria.'  But  it  is  the  earlier  exploits  of  Markos  which 
we  desire  to  know  more  in  detail.  He  would  almost 
appear  to  have  been  the  Washington  of  the  original 
League,  though  his  fame  has  been  obscured  by  the  later 
and  more  brilliant  services  of  Aratos.  A  day  came  when 
the  deliverance  of  Boura  seemed  a  small  matter  compared 
to  the  deliverance  of  Sikydn  and  Akrokorinthos ;  but,  in 
the  day  of  the  deliverance  of  Boura,  that  small  success 
was  of  greater  moment  than  the  greatest  successes  of  later 
and  more  prosperous  times.  The  very  name  of  the  hero, 
Italian  rather  than  Greek,*  raises  curiosity  as  to>his  origin 
and  history.     He  was  a  citizen  of  Keryneia,  but  we  find 

*  Pol.  ii.  10.     MdpKos  6  Ktpwtds,  Mjp  wdvra  rck  dUcua  r^  kou^^  rwv 

•  Pol.  ii.  43.  »  Pol.  ii.  10. 

♦  Brandstater  (Geschichte  ^toliens,  202)  makes  the  true  form  Mdpyos  and 
not  MdpKof,  But  would  not  Mdpyos  be  a  name  quite  as  strange  on  other 
groiinds  ?    I  follow  Thirlwall  and  Bekker's  Polybios. 
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him  acting  in  the  interests  of  the  League,  and  apparently  chap.  y. 
as  the  leader  of  its  councils,  at  a  time  when  Keiyneia 
itself  was  still  under  the  sway  of  its  Tyrant     Markos  was 
the  chief  leader^  in  the  movement,  of  whatever  nature  it 
was»  by  which  the  liberated  cities  were  able  to  extend 
their  help  to  the  patriots  of  Boura.     It  is  impossible  to 
believe  that  Markos  can  have  been  at  this  time  an  in- 
habitant of  his  native  town ;  it  can  hardly  be  doubted 
that  he  was  an  exile  in  the  cause  of  freedom,  who  offered 
his  services  to  the  infant  League,  and  was  most  likely 
admitted  to  the  citizenship  of  one  of  its  members.     Iseas  iseas  of 
again,  the  Tyrant  of  Markos'  own  city,  is  a  man  of  whom  aM^t^ 
we  should  gladly  know  more.    He  was  the  first  of  several  ^®  '^' 
Tyrants  who  had  the  wisdom  and  magnanimity  to  give 
up  their  ill-gotten  and  dangerous  power,  and  to  confine 
their  ambition  within  the  bounds  of  such  honours  as 
a  fi^e  state  can  confer  upon  its  citizens.     If  Markos  was 
the  precursor,  in  some  respects  the  nobler  precursor,  of 
Aratos,  Iseas  may  well  have  been  the  worthy  precursor  of 
Lydiadas.     We  must  always  remember  what  a  Greek  Nature  of 
Tyranny  was.     It  was  royal,  or  more  than  royal,  power  Tyrannies* 
possessed  by  one  man  in  a  state  where  monarchy  was 
not  the  lawful  constitution.     It  therefore  necessarily  im- 
plied the  internal  political  bondage  of  the  city.     At  this 
period  of  Grecian  history  a  Tyranny  also  commonly  im- 
plied, what  in  earlier  times  it  did  not,  a  state  of  external 
dependence  on  a  foreign  power.     The  Tyrant  ruled  under  Difference 
Macedonian  protection,  often  by  the  help  of  Macedonian  the  earlier 
troops.  •  The  Tyrannies  of  this  age  were  therefore,  for  the  5\T^ides 
most  part,  something  far  worse  than  the  earlier  Tyrannies 
of  Peisistratos  or  even  of  Periander.     Two  widely  different 
periods,  in  both  of  which  Tyrannies  were  common,  are 
divided  by  a  long  interval    During  the  fifth  century  before 
Christ  and  the  greater  part  of  the  fourth.  Tyranny  was  rare 

*  Pol.  ii.  41.     Aut  MdpKov  ical  rwy  *Axau0K. 
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CHAP.  y.  in  Greece  proper,  and  almost  unknown  in  the  chief  cities.^ 
The  Tyrant  of  the  old  times,  Peisistratos  of  Athens  or 
Kleisthen^  of  Sikydn,  was  a  party  leader,  who  commonly 
reigned  with  the  good  will  of  at  least  a  part  of  the 
citizens  ;  at  all  events  nothing  hindered  him  from  seeking 
either  the  external  greatness  or  the  internal  splendour  of 
B.G.  625-   his  city.    Corinth  was  never  so  great  as  under  Periander, 
B.O.  580-   o^  Samos  so  great  as  under  Polykrat^    But  the  Tyrant 
^^^'  of  the  Macedonian  age  commonly  obtained  his  power  by 

sheer  violence,  and  ruled  simply  by  the  spears  of  foreign 
mercenaries.  Still  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  mere 
word  Tyrant,  in  its  Greek  use,"  expresses  only  the  illegal 
nature  of  the  Tyrant*  s  power,  and  does  not  necessarily 
imply  any  oppressive  exercise  of  it  The  Tyrant's  position 
indeed  offered  every  opportunity  of  oppression  and  every 
temptation  to  oppress,  but  the  position  itself  does  not 
necessarily  convict  a  man  of  cruelty  or  rapacity.  When 
the  Tyrant  came  to  his  power  by  hereditary  succession, 
the  son  would  often  be,  like  the  younger  Dionysios,  if 
weaker,  at  all  events  less  oppressive  than  his  father.  In 
the  later  period  Tyrannies  were  less  commonly  trans- 
mitted from  father  to  the  son  than  in  the  earlier,  but  on 
the  other  hand  it  is  easy  to  understand  that  absolute 
power  may  now,  from  another  set  of  causes,  have  some- 
times &llen  into  better  hands,  and  have  been  employed 
for  better  purposes.     Tyranny  was  now  qidte  common 

^  Tyrants  were  common  enough  at  this  time  in  Sicily  and  elsewhere 
among  the  colonial  Greeks,  but  there  were  very  few  in  Old  Greece  between 
the  fall  of  the  Peisistratids  and  the  age  of  the  Successors.  Euphrdn  at 
Sikydn  and  Timophan^  at  Corinth  are  the  most  famous  exceptions.  The 
Thessalian  Tyrants  have  perhaps  more  in  common  with  the  Tyrannies  of 
the  later  period,  of  which  they  may  be  looked  upon  as  the  beginning. 

*  See  above,  p.  22.  I  do  not  see  the  gain  of  substituting,  with  Mr.  Grote, 
the  word  **  Despot "  for  '*  Tyrant "  as  the  translation  of  the  Greek  r^peuvos. 
Whichever  we  use  must  be  used  in  a  fixed  technical  sense,  differing  some- 
what from  its  usual  modem  meaning.  Europe  now  contains  several 
Despots,  but  only  one  r^payyos. 
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and  familiar;  though  hereditary  dynasties  were  seldom  chap. v. 
founded,  yet  many  cities  were  under  the  goyemment  of 
seyeral  Tyrants  in  uninterrupted  succession ;  republican 
goyemment  may  often  haye  been  unknown  to  two  or  three 
generations  of  citizens*^  In  such  an  age,  a  man  ambitious 
of  power,  and  to  whom  no  nobler  way  of  obtaining  it 
presented  itself  may  haye  grasped  at  the  Tyranny  as  his 
only  path  to  greatness,  without  the  least  intention  of  in- 
flicting any  wanton  oppression  upon  his  countrymen.'  It 
is  clear  that  there  were  the  same  sort  of  difierences  among 
the  Greek  instruments  of  Macedonia  as  we  haye  seen  in 
our  own  times  among  the  Italian  instruments  of  Austria.' 
No  Mr  person  would  confound  the  goyemment  of  the 
deposed  ruler  of  Tuscany  with  the  goyemment  of  the 
deposed  ruler  of  Naples.  But  Greece  saw,  what  Italy 
has  not  seen,  Tyrants  pmdent  and  noble-minded  enough 
to  lay  down  the  Tyranny  of  their  own  will,  and  honestly 
to  adapt  themselyes  to  a  change  which  they  could  not, 
and  may  not  haye  wished  to,  ayert.  Such  was  the  noble 
Lydiadas  of  Megalopolis,  whom  we  shall  soon  meet  with 
as  one  of  the  brightest  glories  of  the  League.     Such  may 

1  When  AratoB  delivered  Corintli  in  B.c.  243,  the  Corinthians  had  not 
had  the  keys  of  their  own  city  since  the  time  of  Philip — ^ninety-five  years. 
Pint  Arat.  28. 

*  "  The  Tyrants  consisting  of  Ids  [Antigonos  Gonatas']  partisans  were 
men  of  very  different  characters  :  some  were  moderate  and  bearable 
persons,  while  others  were  extremely  cruel."  Niebohr,  Lect.  on  Anc. 
Hist.  iiL  259. 

s  An  objection  may  be  brought  against  a  paraUel  between  the  Greek 
Tyrants  and  'legitimate  "  rulers  like  the  deposed  Italian  Princes.  But 
all  the  dynasties  lately  reigning  in  Italy  reigned  only  by  virtue  of  treaties 
contracted  by  foreign  powers,  to  which  those  who  alone  were  concerned 
were  no  parties.  The  Princes  of  Lorraine,  though  one  of  them  was 
probably  the  best  despot  that  ever  reigned  in  Europe,  had  really  less  right 
in  Tuscany  than  the  old  Yisconti  had  in  Milan.  This  sort  of  legitimacy 
was  something  quite  unknown  in  old  Greece,  and  I  cannot  hdlp  thinking 
that  if  a  specimen  had  appeared,  whether  in  the  form  of  an  individual 
ruler  or  a  whole  dynasty,  Greek  political  thinkers  would  have  set  it  down 
as  a  case  of  rvptufwis  rather  than  of  lawful  /SeuriAe^ 
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CHAP.  y.  well  have  been  Iseas  of  Eeryneia  in  its  earlier  days.  And 
it  must  have  required  yet  greater  yigour  in  Iseas  to  set 
such  an  example'  than  it  required  in  Lydiadas,  a  gene- 
ration later,  to  follow  it  For  Iseas,  when  alarmed  for 
the  security  of  his  power,  did  not  fly,  as  many  a  meaner 
tyrant  has  done,  and  leave  his  city  to  its  fate ;  he  did  not 
ask  his  royal  patron  for  support  against  the  encroaching 
spirit  of  freedom ;  he  laid  down  his  power^  and,  trusting 
to  the  faith  of  the  Confederate  cities,  he  himself  annexed 
Eeryneia  to  the  League.'  Of  his  subsequent  career  we 
know  nothing ;  Polybios  does  not  tell  us  whether  Iseas, 
like  Lydiadas  and  Aristomachos,  lived  to  know  how  much 
really  greater  is  the  position  of  the  republican  magistrate 
than  that  of  the  despotic  prince*  But  the  conduct  of 
Iseas  shows  a  prudence  or  a  magnanimity,  or  rather  an 
union  of  the  two,  which  at  once  stamps  him  as  no 
common  man.  And  it  is  honourable  to  the  otherwise 
insignificant  town  of  Eeryneia  to  have  produced  the  only 
two  men  whose  names  we  know  during  this  first  period 
of  the  League's  history,  and  both  of  them  men  of  whom 
the  little  that  we  know  makes  us  anxious  for  a  more 
intimate  knowledge. 

1  I  know  of  only  one  clear  example  of  a  Greek  Tyrant  in  the  earlier 
period  willingly  surrendering  his  power.  This  is  Kadmos,  Tyrant  of  K6s, 
contemporary  with  the  Persian  "War,  who  gave  up  his  Tyranny — iKoiy  re 
cTyat  icol  Sciyov  iwiSvros  o^Scvdf,  dWA  dw6  SucauMr^njf  is  tiiaov  Ktfouri  Kara* 
B1^s  Ti)v  dpxiv  (Herod,  vii.  164).  He  did  not  however,  like  Lydiadas, 
remain  as  a  private  citizen  in  the  city  where  he  had  ruled. 

There  is  also  the  story  of  the  contemplated  abdication  of  Maiandrios  of 
Samos.     Herod,  iii.  142. 

'  The  article  Iseas  in  the  Dictionary  of  Biography  hardly  does  joistice  to 
our  Keryneian  Tyrant.  Mr.  Bunbury  says  that  Iseas  "judged  it  prudent 
to  provide  for  his  personal  safety  by  voluntarily  abdicating  the  sovereign 
power,  whereupon  Ceryneia  immediately  joined  the  Achaians,"  as  if  Iseas 
had  no  hand  in  uniting  Keryneia  with  the  League.  Now  the  words  of 
Polybios  (ii.  41)  are  dncoOitiwof  n)v  dpx^w  ical  Xafi^v  rd  irurrd  wapd  rwv 
*Axaid»y  ihr^p  r^s  4<r^aXc((u  wpos40riK9  rifv  ir6\uf  Tp6$  r6  rwr  *Axau»y 
v6<mifAa.  This  surely  implies  that  Iseas,  just  like  Lydiadas,  was  himself 
the  chief  promoter  of  the  union. 
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§  3.  Of  the  Achaian  Federal  ConsHttUion,  chap.  v. 

It  must  have  been  in  the  course  of  these  years,  during 
which  the  League  was  growing  up  in  peaceful  obscurity, 

that  that  Federal  Constitution  was  formed  which  was  after- 

• 

wards  extended  over  so  large  a  portion  of  Greece,  As 
usual,  however,  we  have  to  frame  our  account  of  it  from 
incidental  notices,  from  general  panegyrics,  and  from 
records  of  particular  changes  in  detail  We  cannot  lay 
our  hands  on  any  one  document,  on  any  Declaration  of 
Independence,  on  any  formally  enacted  Federal  Con- 
stitution, to  act  as  a  decisive  authority  in  our  inquiries.  v 
We  may  console  ourselves  with  the  thought  that  an 
inquirer  at  any  equal  distance  of  time  will  have  to  frame 
his  picture  of  the  British  Constitution  from  information  of 
exactly  the  same  kind.  Certainly  he  will  not  find  any  one 
authoritative  document  clearly  setting  forth  the  powers 
of  King,  Lords,  and  Commons,  or  exactly  defining  the 
Prerogative  of  th^  Crown,  the  Privilege  of  Parliament, 
And  the  Liberty  of  the  Subject.  Still  less  will  he  find  any 
such  document  setting  forth  such  hardly  less  important 
points  as  the  nature  of  Government  and  of  Opposition,  or 
explaining  the  exact  constitution  of  the  Cabinet  and  the 
functions  of  the  Leader  of  the  House  of  Commons.  But, 
though  no  such  document  has  survived  to  our  time,  we 
have  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  Achaian  Constitution, 
unlike  the  British  Constitution,  was  enacted  and  recorded 
by  public  authority.  The  first  union  of  the  four  towns 
was  looked  on  as  a  mere  revival  of  the  old  League,  pro- 
bably on  the  laxer  terms  of  union  on  which  that  old 
League  seems  to  have  been  formed.  We  have  seen  that 
it  did  not  hinder  Patrai  from  acting  independently  of  his 
confederates  in  the  Gaulish  War^  just  as  we  saw  Pellene, 

1  See  above,  p.  247. 
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CHAP.  y.  under  the  old  League,  acting  independently  of  its  con- 
Probable  federates  in  the  Peloponn^ian  War.*  Such  a  course  would 
of  the  have  been  contrary  to  every  principle  of  the  Fedend 
ConsUta-  Constitution  in  the  days  of  its  maturity.  Most  probably, 
*ioJi»  .  when  all  the  surviving  Achaian  towns  were  reunited  the 

B.C.  Circa 

274.  union  was  intentionally  made  more  intimate,  and  its  terms 

were  enacted  and  recorded  by  conunon  consent'   No  such 

Sources  of  dociuneut  however  is  preserved  to  us :   and  we  have  to 

Informa-  -^  ' 

tion.  form  our  ideas  of  the  Achaian  Constitution  chiefly  from  the 
incidental  notices  and  general  comments  of  Polybios,  and 
from  such  further  incidental  notices  as  are  to  be  found  in 
writers  like  Plutarch,  Pausanias,  and  Strabo.  Polybios 
unfortunately  does  not  begin  his  detailed  narrative  till  a 
later  period,  when  in  truth  the  most  interesting  portion  of 
the  League's  history  had  passed  by.  Of  its  foundation  and 
its  earlier  fortunes  he  gives  a  mere  sketch,  but  it  is  a 
sketch  for  which  we  may  well  be  thankful,  a  sketch  clear 
and  masterly  as  might  be  looked  for  from  such  a  hand. 
The  Con-  We  have  abundant  evidence  to  show  that  the  Federal 
formed "  Constitution  was  formed  while  the  League  still  embraced 
Aci^^  only  the  small  towns  of  the  original  Achaia  The  greater 
Towns  cities  which  afterwards  joined  the  Union  were  admitted 
into  a  body  the  relations  and  duties  of  whose  members 
were  already  fixed  and  well  understood.  This  will  plainly 
appear,  if  only  from  one  or  two  points  in  the  constitution 
which  were  suited  only  to  the  circumstances  of  the  original 
Achaian  towns,  and  which  were  found  to  be  a  source  of 
inconvenience,  and  even  of  unfairness,  when  the  Union 
was  extended  over  a  wider  territory. 

Demo-  The  whole  constitution  of  the  League  was  Democratic. 

stitution'^  Polybios  constantly  praises  it  as  the  truest  and  purest  of 
of  the       jji  Democracies.'    Yet  we  shall  soon  see  that  Democracy 

League.  •' 

1  See  above,  p.  240.  *  Thirlwall,  viii.  89,  90. 

'  PoL  ii.  88.     'Ifftiyopltts  irol  waf^ffins  letd  KaB6\ov  ZvifwieparUu  &A.i|0<r^s 
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in  Achaia  was  practically  a  yery  different  thing  from  chap.  y. 
Democracy  at  Athens.    It  is  possible  that  Polybios  might 
haye  looked  upon  the  constitution  of  Athens  as  an  Ochlo- 
cracy as  opposed  to  the  true  Democracy  of  his  own  land. 
But  the  fact  rather  is  that  in  theory  Achaia  was  as  strictly 
democratic  as  Athens,  but  that  the  circumstances  of  the 
League  unayoidably  tempered  the  Achaian  Democracy  in 
practice  in  a  way  in  which  nothing  occurred  to  temper  the 
Athenian  Democracy.     In  both  alike  the  soyereign  power 
was  yested  in  a  Popular  Assembly,  in  which  eyery  free 
citizen  had  an  equal  right  to  attend,  speak,  and  yote.     In  Differences 
both  alike  the  People,  and  the  People  alone,  enacted  laws,  Achaian 
elected  magistrates,  contracted  alliances,  declared  war  and  ^^enimi 
peace.     But  in  Achaia  conditions  which  neyer  arose  at  Demo- 

,  cracy. 

Athens  modified  this  popular  soyereignty  in  many  ways. 
Far  greater  legal  power  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  par- 
ticular magistrates.  Far  greater  power  of  an  indirect, 
though  not  an  illegal,  kind  was  tJirown  into  the  hands 
both  of  magistrates  and  other  leading  men.  The  Assembly 
indeed  always  remained  the  supreme  and  undisputed 
authority,  but  the  powers  eyen  of  that  soyereign  body 
would  haye  appeared  sadly  curtailed  in  the  eyes  of  a 
democrat  whose  ideas  were  formed  solely  on  Athenian 
models. 

The  constitution  of  the  League  was  strictly  Federal 
The  Federal  form  of  goyemment  now  appears  in  its 
fullest  and  purest  shape.  Eyery  city  remained  a  distinct 
State,  soyereign  for  all  purposes  not  inconsistent  with  the 
higher  soyereignty  of  the  Federation,  retaining  its  local 
Assemblies  and  local  Magistrates,  and  ordering  all  ex- 
clusiyely  local  affairs  without  any  interference  from  the 
central  power.  There  is  no  eyidence  that  the  Federal 
Goyemment,  in  its  best  days,  eyer  directly  interfered  with 

trSimifia  Ka\  xpoalpttrty  ^iKutpuf^oripcof  o^k  tv  ^Spot  rts  rris  iropct  rois  *Axaio7s 
iwapxo^nnif. 
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CHAP.  y.  the  internal  laws,  or  even  with  the  political  constitutions, 

inde-        of  the  several  cities.*    We  read,  as  elsewhere  in  Greece, 

of  ^e^^^   of  local  parties  and  local  dissensions,  and,  in  one  case  at 

cSf       '®*^*'  *^*  Megalopolis  after  the  fall  of  Eleomenes,  of  a 

B.C.  221-    purely  local  lawgiver."     Kynaitha,  after  her  union  with 

the  League,  retained  her  local  Polemarchs,"  and  Aratos 

himself  was  once  chosen  General  of  the  State  of  Argos,^ 

B.C.  223.    as  an  office  quite  distinct  from  that  of  General  of  the 

League.    So  little  indeed  did  the  Federal  power  meddle 

with   the  internal  affairs  of   the  several  cities  that  it 

tolerated  distinctions  within  their  territories  which  seem 

hardly  in  accordance   with   the  principles  of  universal 

equality  on  which  the  League  itself  was  founded     That 

the  League  did  not  interfere  with  the  peculiar  relations 

between    Patrai  and  her  townships   is  not  wonderful ; 

they  probably  did  not  interfere  with  the  full  Patrian 

Districts    citizenship  of  their  inhabitants.'^    But  Megalopolis  cer- 

partfcular  tainly,*  and  Corinth  probably,'  had  subject  districts,  whose 

Cities. 

1  On  this  subject  see  tlie  excellent  remarks  of  Schom,  p.  74,  et  seqq. 

*  Antigonos  Ddsdn  is  said  by  Polybios  (v.  93)  to  have  given  one 
Prytanis  to  the  Megalopolitans  as  a  lawgiver  (^ficMcci^  airoTs  vofio$4rriv). 
It  was  however  by  no  means  the  policy  of  Antigonos  to  break  through 
constitutional  forms,  and  we  may  fairly  conclude  that  Prytanis  was  named 
by  the  King  at  the  request  of  the  Megalopolitans  themselves.  His  legis* 
lation  however  only  gave  rise  to  fresh  disputes,  and  at  last  Aratos  was 
sent  by  decree  of  the  Federal  Assembly  {Kark  r6  r£y  *Axaui¥  96yfia)  to 
reconcile  the  contending  parties,  which  he  efiectually  did.  Here  again 
there  was  no  breach  of  the  cantonal  rights  of  Megalopolis.  Aratos  acted 
simply  as  a  mediator.  The  two  parties  agreed  on  certain  conditions,  which 
the  City  of  Megalopolis,  not  the  Federal  Government,  caused  to  be 
engraved  on  a  pillar  in  one  of  its  temples,  {i^*  oh  IXiy^ay  rijs  irp6s  d?<X3J\ovs 
Zuupopas,  ypSlfOMTts  cli  ffnliXi^v  dy40t<ray.) 

«  PoL  iv.  18. 

*  Plut.  Ar.  44.  "Aparos  9k  arpaTity6s  odptBfls  W  "Apytlwy  twturw 
aiTo6s.  K,r.\, 

*  See  above,  p.  247. 

^  Pint.  PhiL  13.  ^iKovolfiriy  Stwitrniirf  woXXAt  r»¥  w^ioucUiwr  H»fi£p, 
See  Droysen  ii  464.  Thirlwall,  viii  364.  We  shall  come  to  this  measure 
of  Philopoim^'s  again  in  the  course  of  the  History. 

7  Strabo's  account  of  Tenea  in  the  Corinthian  territory  sounds  very 


//  ''' 
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inhabitants  appear  to  have  had  no  direct  share  in  the    chap.  t. 
general  Federal  citizenship.     We  have  seen  this  sort  of 
relation  among  the  aristocracies  of  Boeotia  ;  we  shall  meet 
with  it  again  among  the  Swiss  Cantons,  aristocratic  and 
democratic  alike.     But  one  would  hardly  have  expected  to 
find  it  amid  the  Equality  and  Fraternity  of  the  Achaian 
League.     But  the  toleration  of  such  inequalities  is  really 
a  necessary  deduction  from  the  doctrine  of  the  sore- 
reignty  of  each  State  within  its  own  limits,  just  like  the 
toleration  of  the  '^  domestic  institution"  of  the  Southern 
States  of  America  by  a  Federation  which,  scrupulously 
excludes  the  word  Slave  from  its  own  Constitution.     But, 
though  the  several  cities  remained  internally  independent, 
we  cannot  doubt  that  their  close  union  for  all  external 
purposes  strongly  tended  to  assimilate  them  to  one  another 
in  their  internal  constitution  and  laws.     It  can  hardly  be 
supposed  that  the  political  constitution  of  any  member  of 
the  League  was  other  man  democratic.     We  see  the  same 
phsenomenon  in  the  United  States.     The  Federal  Con-  Tendencies 
stitution  merely  provides  that  each  State  shall  have  a  ut^^^^^' 
republican  government^  and  shall   not   grant  titles  of  JJ^^'*^*^® 
nobility ;  *  within  these  limits  it  may  be  as  oligarchic  or  of  L^i^ue, 
as  democratic  as  it  pleases.    Any  State  that  chose  might  Achaiaand 
transact  all  its  affairs  in  a  primary  Assembly  like  those  -^^®"^*' 
of  Athens  or  Schwy||^  and  might  give  its  chief  magistrate 
no  higher  powers  than  those  of  an  Athenian  Archon.     Or 
it  mighty  as  far  as  appears,  make  as  near  an  approach  to 
monarchy  as  would  be  implied  in  the  creation  of  a  Polish 
King  or  a  Venetian  Doge.     For  the  existence  of  those 
Princes  was  never  held  to  destroy  the  claim  of  Venice 

much  as  if  it  had  been  a  Kti/iri  wtpioutls  of  Corinth,  b.  viii.  c.  6  (vol.  ii. 
p.  214).  rA  •*  vffrara  ical  koIB^  airoHs  woXirt^^a^au.'  wposBMai  rt  to** 
*F»fiaiois  daroardyras  Kopiy$lmi^.  Cf.  the  Messdnian  districts  mentioned 
by  Polybios,  xxv.  1. 

"  Art.  4.  §  4.  •  Art.  1.  §  10.  1, 

S 
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OHAP.  y.  and  Poland  to  the  title  of  Republics,  and  if  any  State 
chose  to  elect  its  Gfovemor  for  life,  he  would  certainly  fill 
a  position  of  greater  power  than  either  of  thenou  Or,  to 
come  to  differences  which  have  really  existed,  the  electiye 
franchise  in  different  States  has  at  different  times  yaried 
from  uniyersal  sufirage  and  no  property  qualification  to 
the  requirement  of  a  considerable  freehold  both  in  the 
elector  and  in  the  representatiye/  And  the  Federal 
Constitution  respects  all  systems  alike ;  the  Federal  fran- 
chise belongs  to  those,  few  or  many,  who  possess  the 
franchise  in  their  own  State.'  But  the  different  States 
haye,  since  the  establishment  of  the  Federal  Union, 
moyed  with  remarkable  unanimity  in  two  directions. 
Nearly  all  have  advanced  in  a  democratic  path  by 
abolishing  property  qualifications,  and  all  have  advanced 
in  what  was  once  thought  to  be  an  aristocratic  path  by 
establishing,  two  Legislative  Chambers.  So  in  Achaia  a 
local  oligarchy  in  any  particular  city  could  not  possibly 
have  kept  its  ground,  while  the  constitution  of  the  League 
itself  and  the  local  constitutions  of  the  other  cities  were 
all  of  them  democratic.  It  seems  certain  also  that  a 
citizen  of  any  Achaian  city  was  admitted  to  at  least  the 
private  rights  of  citizenship,  those  of  intermarriage  and 
possession  of  landed  property,  in  the  other  -cities  of  the 
League/  But  it  is  hardly  likely  that  an  Achaian  citizen 
could,  as  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  can,  exchange  at 

^  Smith's  Comparative  View  of  the  Constitntions  of  the  Several  States, 
&c.  (Philadelphia,  1796).    Tables  i.  ft  iL 

«  Art  L  §  2. 1.     Cf.  §  4.  1. 

'  Thus  mach  at  least  seems  implied  in  the  words  woKntia  and  <rv/uiroXi- 
rcta,  which  are  so  often  used.  Accordingly  we  find  that  Aratos,  a 
citizen  of  Sikydn,  had  a  house  at  Corinth.  (Plut  Ar.  41.  Kleom. 
19.)  So,  when  the  League  was  broken  up  by  the  Romans,  this  inter- 
communion of  property  between  different  cities  was  forbidden.  (Pans. 
viL  Id.  9.)  It  may  be  remembered  that  in  the  Olynthian  Confederacy 
(see  above,  p.  198)  these  private  rights  were  promised  to  the  annexed 
cities. 
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will,  or  after  a  short  time  of  residence,  the  franchise  of  chap.  v. 
his  native  State  for  that  of  another.^  But  the  tendency 
to  assimilation  among  the  seyeral  cities  was  yery  strong. 
In  the  later  days  of  the  League  it  seems  to  have  developed 
with  increased  force,  till  at  last  Polybios  could  say '  that 
all  Peloponn^sos  differed  from  a  single  city  only  in  not 
being  surrounded  by  a  single  wall  The  whole  peninsula 
employed  the  same  coinage,  weights,  and  measures,  and 
W9S  governed  by  the  same  laws,  administered  by  the  same 
magistrates,  senators,  and  judges. 

But  while  the  Achaian  Constitution  strictly  respected 
the  local  rights  of  the  several  cities,  it  in  no  wise  allowed 
their  local  sovereignty  to  trench  upon  the  higher  sove- 
reignty of  the  League.     The  Achaian  League  was,   in  The 
German  technical  language,  a  Bwidesstaat  and  not  a  mere  recall 
Staatenbtmd^    There  was  an  Achaian  nation,^  with  a  National 

'  ^  Govem- 

national  Assembly,  a  national  Government,  and  national  ment. 
Tribunals,  to  which  every  Achaian  citizen  owed  a  direct 
allegiance.  The  whole  language  of  Polybios  shows  that 
every  Achaian  citizen  stood  in  a  direct  relation  to  the 
Federal  authority,  and  was  in  fiill  strictness  a  citizen  of 
the  League  itself,  and  not  merely  of  one  oi  the  cities 
which  composed  it  The  Achaian  cities  were  not  mere 
municipalitieB,  but  sovereign  commonwealths."  But  in  all 
external  matters,  in  everytiiing  which  concerned  the  whole 
Achaian   body  and   its  relations  to  other  powers,  the 

^  Aratos,  as  we  have  seen  (p.  256),  was  once  elected  ehief  magistrate  of 
Argos,  but  this  was  in  a  moment  of  great  political  excitement,  and  the 
fact  hardly  proTes  that  a  less  distingoished  l^ydnian  could  have  held  the 
office  in  an  ordinary  year. 

s  See  the  famous  passage,  IL  87.  The  identity  there  spoken  of  seems 
to  me  merely  to  express  the  result  of  the  assimilation  spoken  of  in  the 
text.  It  need  not  imply  any  compulsory  introduction  of  uniformity,  still 
less  any  extension  of  the  powers  of  the  Federal  body  in  later  times. 

»  Helwing,  p.  287.     See  above,  p.  11.     Cf.  Tittmann,  p.  675. 

*  '^Bwos.     See  above,  pp.  18,  184. 

*  In  Greek  phrase,  WXfir  and  not  84^tac 

S  2 
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CHAP.  V.  Federal  Government  reserved  to  itself  full  supremacy* 

Noinde-  No  single  city  could,  of  its  own  authority,  make  peace 

iplo-  or  war,  or  commission  Ambassadors  to  foreign  powers. 

AcSon  -^^^  ^*  would  appear  that  the  separate  action  of  the 

in  the  several  cities  was  not  quite  so  rigidly  limited  in  the  last 

several  ^      *> 

Cities.       respect  as  it  is  in  the  American  Union.    The  cause  of  the 
Compari-    difference  is  obvious.    The  American  States,  before  their 

sou  witn. 

America.  Union  into  a  Federal  Republic,  had  been  mere  Colonies, 
mere  dependencies  of  a  distant  Kingdom.  Independent 
diplomatic  action  was  something  to  which  they  had  not 
been  accustomed,  and  which  they  could  cheerfiilly  do 
without.  It  was  a  great  advance  in  their  condition  when 
the  right  of  acting  on  their  behalf  in  dealings  with  other 
nations  was  transferred  from  a  King  over  whom  they  had 
no  control  to  a  Federal  President  in  whose  appointment 
they  themselves  had  a  share.  But  the  cities  of  the 
Achaian  League,  those  at  all  events  which  lay  beyond 
the  limits  of  the  original  Achaia,  had  been,  before  their 
union,  absolutely  independent  powers,  accustomed  to  carry 
on  wars  and  negociations  in  their  own  names  without 
reference  to  any  superior  authority.  Even  the  rule  of 
a  Tyrant  did  not  destroy  this  sort  of  independence;  a 
single  citizen  indeed  usurped  powers  which  belonged  of 
right  to  the  whole  body  of  citizens,  but  they  were  not 
transferred  to  any  individual  or  any  Assembly  beyond  the 
limits  of  the  city.  When  the  Tyrant  was  overthrown,  this 
power,  with  the  other  powers  which  he  had  seized  on,  at 
once  reverted  to  the  people  of  the  city.  The  right  of 
direct  intercourse  with  foreign  powers  is  one  of  the  last 
which  an  independent  city  or  canton  is  willing  to  sur- 
render to  any  central  power,  as  we  may  see  by  the  history 
of  both  the  Swiss  and  the  Dutch  Confederations.  For 
Sikydn,  or  Mantineia,  or  Megalopolis  to  forego  this  high 
attribute  of  sovereignty,  and  to  entrust  powers  which  it 
had  once  exercised  without  restraint  to  an  Assembly  in 
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which  it  had  only  one  voice  among  many,  was  really  no  crap.  v. 
small  sacrifice  for  the  public  good.  It  is  rather  to  be 
wondered  at  that  it  was  so  easily  surrendered  by  so  many 
Peloponnesian  cities,  and  that  the  loss  was  for  the  most 
part  so  peaceably  acquiesced  in.  But  while  an  Ambas- Restriction 
sador  sent  to  or  from  New  York  or  South  Carolina  isJ^^S^ 
a  thing  unheard  of,  an  Ambassador  sent  to  or  from 
Corinth  or  Megalopolis  was  a  thing  rare  indeed,  and 
perhaps  irr^ular,  but  not  absolutely  without  precedent 
The  Corinthians,  after  their  union  with  the  League,  b.c.  228. 
receiyed  separate  Ambassadors  from  Rome/  before 
Home  was  dangerous.  They  came  indeed  on  a  purely 
honorary  errand;  another  embassy  had  transacted  the 
political  business  between  Rome  and  the  League;  still, 
whether  of  right  or  of  special  permission,  the  single  city 
of  Corinth  did  give  audience  to  the  Ambassadors  of  a 
foreign  power.  It  is  quite  possible  that  for  a  single  city 
to  receive  an  embassy  was  not  so  strictly  forbidden  by 
the  Federal  Constitution  as  it  was  for  a  single  city  to 
conmiission  an  embassy.  This  last,  it  is  clear,  was  for- 
bidden by  the  general  law  of  the  League,  just  as  it  is 
forbidden'  by  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 
Cases  howerer  occur  in  the  course  of  Acbaian  history 
alike  of  the  law  being  dispensed  with  and  of  the  law 
being  violated.'    We  have  a  full  account*  of  one  very  Particular 

.      ,  «         •      1        'x         X     •        •    X      j«    1         x«    Embassies 

cunous  mstance  of  a  single  city  entering  into  diplomatic  by  licence 

of  the 
Federal 
body. 
'  PoL  IL  12.     We  shall  come  across  this  embassy  again  in  the  coarse  of 

the  history. 

>  The  Constitution  (Art  i  §  10.  1)  absolutely  forbids  all  diplomatic 
action  on  the  part  of  the  several  States,  and  the  Confederate  Constitution 
(Art  i  §  10.  1)  repeats  the  prohibition.  The  looser  Confederation 
of  1778  only  forbade  the  receiving  or  sending  Ambassadors  "without 
the  consent  of  the  United  States  in  Congress  assembled."  Art.  vL  §  1. 
Cf.  §  5. 

'  Tittmann  (678)  mistakes  these  exceptions  for  the  rule. 

*  Pol.  ii  48-50. 
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CHAP.  V. 


B.C.  224. 


Later  ex- 
ceptions 
under 
Roman 
influence. 


B.O.  198. 


relations  mth  a  foreign  power  by  special  permission  of 
the  national  Congress.  The  fact  of  such  a  p^mission 
being  asked  shows  that,  without  it^  the  proceeding  would 
have  been  unlawful,  but  the  fact  of  the  permission  being 
granted  equally  shows  that  the  request  was  not  looked 
upon  as  altogether  unreasonable  and  monstrous.  The 
occasion  was  no  other  than  the  fatal  application  to  Mace- 
donia for  aid  against  Sparta»  which  was  first  made  by 
an  embassy  sent  from  the  single  city  of  Megalopolis,  but 
with  the  full  permission  of  the  Federal  body.*  This  is 
perhaps  the  only  recorded  case  of  a  breach  of  the  rule 
during  the  good  times  of  the  League ;  and  this  took  place 
in  a  season  of  extreme  danger,  and  was  the  result  of  a 
deeply  laid  scheme  of  the  altpowerfiil  Aratos.  In  later 
times,  when  unwilling  cities  were  annexed  to  the  League 
by  force,  and  when  Roman  intrigue  was  constantly  sowing 
dissension  among  its  members,  we  shall  find  not  unfre- 
quent  instances  of  embassies  sent  from  particular  cities 
to  what  was  practically  the  suzerain  power.  The  old  law 
now  needed  special  confirmation.  It  was  agreed,  in  the 
first  treaty  between  Achaia  and  Rome,  that  no  embassy 
should  be  sent  to  Rome  by  any  particular  Achaian  city, 
but  only  by  the  general  Achaian  body.'  But  this  agree- 
ment was  of  course  broken  whenever  its  violation  suited 
Roman  interests.  Sparta  especially,  and  Mess^nS,  cities 
joined  to  the  League  against  their  will,  were  constantly 
laying  their  real  or  supposed  grievances  at  the  feet  of 
the  Roman  Senate.    Here  again  we  may  learn  the  lesson 


1  I  shall  narrate  thin  curious  proceeding  in  detail  at  the  proper  point  of 
the  history. 

'  Paus.  vii  9.  4.  *hxouMy  fihf  yiip  ^tfngro  dird  row  kou^v  vapd  n)r 
'Pt/xalofy  fiovK-fiy  dtirUyai'wp4ir0fis,  191^  9^  dirtlpfiiro  /i^  irpc<r^ct$c<r9a<  rcb  v6K€is 
Sffot  ffvytiplov  rov  *Kx<ouwv  ijueriuxoy.  See  Thirlwall,  viii  90  (note).  That 
this  prohibition  was  an  exception,  and  not  simply  the  confirmation  <^ 
an  ancient  rule  rendered  more  needful  on  entering  into  relation  with  so 
powerful  an  ally,  seems  quite  inconceivable. 
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that  a  Federal  body  can  derive  no  strength  firom  the  in-   chap.  y. 
corporation  or  retention  of  unwilling  members. 

The  supreme  power  of  the  League  was  vested  in  the  The  As* 
sovereign  Popular  Assembly.     This  was  the  Congress  of  ^^e^ 
the  Union,  dilSering  from  the  Congress  of  the  American  ^^®**^®- 
Union  mainly  in  thisy   that,  according  to  the  common 
political  instinct  of  the  Greek  mind,  it  was  a  primary 
and  not  a  representative  Assembly.^    The  latter  notion 
has  indeed  been  maintained  by  two  German  scholars,* 
but  no  sound  arguments  are  brought  in  support  of  their 
opinions,  and  it  does  not  seem  to  have  met  with  fiftvour  in 
any  other  quarter.    There  can  be  no  doubt  that  every  The  De- 
citizen  of  every  city  in  the  League,  at  all  events  every  constitu- 
citizen  who  had  attained  the  age  of  thirty  years^'  had  ^^^ 

^  It  is  spoken  of  as  'Axoiot,  lOros,  oiW5of,  vkSiBos  (PoL  iv.  9,  10,  14. 
Y.  1.  zxxviii  2),  ot  toXXoI  (xxzriiL  4.  xL  4,  dBpour$4rr€s  tls  iKicktifriw 
ol  voWol  rwy  'Axauiy,  xxi.  7),  ^KKKiiaia  (PoL  rrviii.  3),  6x^os  (xxviii  7), 
ibyopA.  (xxviii  7.  xxix.  9).  These  expressions  explain  those  like  <r6y€9poi 
(Plat  Ar.  35)  and  cvtf49piow  (Pans,  n.8.)  which  might  at  first  sight  convey 
another  idea,  and  which  probably  arose  out  of  the  jvactice  of  later  times. 
See  Niebuhr's  Hist  Rome,  ii.  30,  Eng.  Tr.  Thirl  wall,  viii.  p.  91,  note. 
Tittmann,  080.  The  formal  title  of  the  body,  as  nsoal,  is  r6  kow6v  rfiv 
'Axouvy.     Pol.  xxviiL  7.     Boeckh,  C.  I.  no.  1542.     Pans.  a.s. 

*  Helwing,  p.  229.  Drmnann,  p.  468.  The  chief  argument  adduced 
in  behalf  of  this  opinion  is  a  single  place  of  Polybios,  where  he  remarks 
that  a  particular  Assembly,  in  the  very  last  days  of  the  League,  was 
attended  by  a  greater  number  of  people,  and  those  of  a  lower  class,  than 
usual  (Pol.  xxxix.  4)  :  iral  y^  avyriBpoltrOri  wXriBos  4pywmipuxKwv  icai 
fiatfo^ffuy  difBptiirwy,  oToy  M4wor€,  This  ia  merely  the  sort  of  language 
which  a  Tory  historian  would  use  in  describing  the  first  Reformed  Parlia- 
ment It  evidently  implies  that  these  people  had  a  right  to  be  there,  but 
that  so  many  of  them  had  never  before  been  known  to  come.  Helwing 
aiguee  that  their  presence  was  "  gegen  Oewohnheit  und  (^esetz."  It  was 
doubtless  "gegen  Gewohnheit,"  but  not  "gegen  Qesetz.*'  Droysen,  who 
is  generally  disposed  to  make  the  constitution  of  the  League  more  aristo- 
cratic than  it  really  was,  fully  admits  the  popular  character  of  the  general 
Congress  (ii.  462).  01  K.  F.  Hermann,  §  186.  n.  5.  Eng.  Tr.  and  the  im- 
portant note  of  Schom,  871. 

s  So  Bi^op  Thirlwall  (viii.  91)  infers  from  Polybios,  xxix.  9,  where  he 
speaks  of  a  ir^ytcXfiros,  4y  f  oiW/Sfluvc  fjnlj  lu&yw  ^vfiwopt^^c^ai  Tijy  fiwk^y 
dwA  wdtrras  roi^s  dir6  rptdKoyra  ir£y. 
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Aristo- 
cratic Ele- 
ment in 
Achaia. 


ouAP.  y.  a  right  to  attend^  speak,  and  vote.  Every  free  Achfuan, 
no  less  than  erery  free  Athenian,  could  give  a  direct  Toice 
in  the  election  of  the  magistrates  by  whom  he  was  to  be 
goTcmed,  in  the  enactment  of  the  laws  which  he  was  to 
obey,  and  in  the  declaration  of  the  wars  in  which  he  might 
be  called  on  to  bear  a  part  The  Achaian  Constitution 
therefore  is  rightly  called  a  Democratic  Constitution.  And 
yet  nothing  is  plainer  than  that  the  practical  working  of 
Democracy  in  Achaia  was  something  altogether  different 
from  the  practical  working  of  Democracy  at  Athens.^  At 
the  first  glance  we  might  almost  be  tempted  to  call  the 
Achaian  Constitution  practically  aristocratic  rather  than 
democratic.  It  is  evident  that  birth,  wealth,  and  official 
position  carried  with  them  an  influence  in  Achaia  which 
they  did  not  carry  with  them  at  Athens.  The  Athe- 
nian Assembly  was  sovereign  in  the  very  highest  sense ; 
DSmos  was  Tyrant,  and  he  did  not  shrink  from  the  name  ;* 
the  Assembled  People  were  not  only  a  Parliament,  but  also 
a  Gk>vemment ;"  an  eloquent  speaker  might  wield  the  fierce 
Democracy  at  pleasure,  but  a  private  citizen  could  do  so 
Just  as  easUy  as  the  highest  Magistrate.  The  Assembly,  in 
short,  was  really  a  master,  and  Magistrates  were  its  mere 
servants  to  carry  out  its  bidding.  But  in  the  Achaian 
Democracy  we  find  a  wholly  different  state  of  things.  We 
find  a  President  of  the  Union  with  large  personal  powers, 


Contrast 

with 

Athens. 


1  Eortiim  (iii  158)  gives  the  Achaian  system  the  appropriate  name  of 
"die  gemassigte  Demokratie." 

•  Thuc.  il  63.  TvpayyilkL  ydp  ^5i|  lx«^«  aMjtf  [ti)v  ^i^f'].  lb.  iii  87. 
rvpayylZa  lx^<  ^^  ^X^"*  Aristoph.  Knights,  1110.  ''A  A^/uc,  icaXi^y  y* 
lx<<'  *^X^^*  ^"^^  'wdyrts  StyBpcnroi  lifSicurl  a^  Ss'Tltp  dyifta  rvpcanroy,  lb. 
1827.  declare  r6v  Trjs  'EXAiSof  i^fuy  koX  rris  yris  rijsit  fA6yapxoy,  lb.  1380. 
X<up*>  ^  iScuriXcv  rSy  'EWifytty.  Isok.  Areop.  29.  8c(  r6y  fihf  Mjfwy  tinrtp 
r6payyoy  KaJdurrdtnu  rcb  ^x^  *^^  KoXd(tiy  roi^s  i^afM(ndyoyT€is  Koi  Kpiy^uf 
irtpl  r£y  dfi^ur$frrovfi4yo»y,  ro^s  ih  cxoXijy  &y€iy  dvyafi4yovs  koX  filoy  Uctuf^y 
KtKT7ifi4yovs  #ir(/Ac\ci<r0ai  rwv  Koiyvy  Sswtp  olKiras.  Aristot.  PoL  ii.  12.  4. 
4nrtp  Tvpdyyfp  r^  ^MV  x^^^C^t^^^^^  ^b.  iv.  4.  26.  fiSyapxos  y^  i  9rifios 
ylyeroif  <rliy$eros  ctr  4k  iroAAwy.  ^  See  above,  p.  42. 
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a  Cabinet  Council  acting  as  the  President's  advisers,  and  a  chap.  t. 
Senate  invested  with  far  higher  functions  than  the  mere 
Committee  of  the  Assembly  which  bore  the  same  title  at 
Athens.  In  short,  at  Athens  the  People  really  governed ; 
in  Achaia  they  did  little  more  than  elect  their  governors 
and  say  Aye  or  No  to  their  proposals. 

It  will  be  at  once  seen  that  these  differences  all  tend  to  Achaian 
make  the  Achaian  Constitution  approach,  far  more  nearly  tion 
than  that  of  Athens,  to  the  state  of  things  to  which  we  *pp^^h 
are  accustomed  in  modem  Republics  and  Constitutional  to  modern 

systems. 

Eongdoms.    And  they  all  spring  from  the  different  po- 
sition of  Democracy  as  applied  to  the  single  City  of  Athens 
and  Democracy  as 'applied  to  a  Federal  State  embracing 
a  large  portion  of  Greece.    The  Athenian  Assembly  was 
held  at  a  man's  own  door ;  the  Achaian  Assembly  was  held 
in  a  distant  city.'    It  follows  at  once  that  the  Athenian  Causes 
Assembly  was  held  much  oftener  than  the  Achaian  As-  Difference, 
sembly  and  was  much  more  largely  attended  by  citizens  ^J^JSy 
of  all  classes.    The  Athenian  Assembly  was  held  thrice  ^^m  the 

greater 

in  each  month  ;  the  Achaian  Assembly  was  held  of  right  extent  of 
only  twice  in  each  year.    The  poorest  citizen  could  regu-   ®"^  ^' 
larly  attend  at  Athens,  where  a  small  fee  recompensed 
his  loss  of  time ;  the  poor  Achaian  must  have  been  un- 
usually patriotic  if  he  habitually  took  two  journeys  in  the 

*  Some  of  the  Attic  D^oi  are  undoubtedly  further  from  Athens  than 
some  of  the  old  Achaian  towns  are  from  Algion ;  but  no  point  of  Attica 
is  so  distant  from  Athens  as  Dyme,  for  instance,  is  from  Aigion,  so  that,  on 
the  whole,  the  rural  Athenians  were  nearer  to  the  capital  than  the  Achaians, 
even  of  the  older  towns,  were  to  the  seat  of  the  Federal  Government. 
Also  the  dty  of  Athens  and  its  ports  must  always  have  contained  a  very 
large  proportion  of  the  cjtizen  population,  while  Aigion  was  merely  one 
town  out  of  ten  or  twelve.  Still  the  old  Achaia  is  not  very  much  larger 
than  Attica — ^in  superficial  extent  it  is  probably  smaller — and  it  might 
perhaps  have  been  possible  to  have  united  it  by  a  trvyoueurfi6s  instead  of  by 
a  merely  Federal  tie.  The  essential  differences  between  Athens  and 
Achaia  begin  to  show  themselves  most  clearly  when  the  League  began  to 
extend  itself  over  much  more  distant  cities,  which  no  tie  but  a  Federal 
one  could,  according  to  Greek  notions,  ever  have  connected. 
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CHAP.  V.  year  at  his  own  cost  to  attend  the  Assembly  at  Aigion. 

For  the  Athenian  Treasuiy  could  easily  bear  the  small  fee 

paid  to  the  citizens  for  attendance  in  the  Assembly,  but 

no  amount  of  wealth  in  the  Federal  Treasuiy  of  Achaia 

could  have  endured  such  a  chaige  as  the  payment  of 

travelling  expenses  and  recompense  for  loss  of  time  to 

the  whole  free  population  of  Argos  and  M^alopolis.    The 

poor  Athenian  then  was  both  legally  and  practically  the 

political  equal  of  his  richer  neighbour ;  the  poor  Achaian, 

though  he  laboured  under  no  legal  disqualification,  laboured 

under  a  practical  disqualification  almost  bordering  on 

"^^^  ^'     disfranchisement    The  Achaian  Assembly  practically  con- 

chiefly       sisted  of  thosc  among  the  inhabitants  of  each  city  who 

by  rich      were  at  once  wealthy  men  and  eager  politicians.    Those 

™^^'         citizens  came  together  who  were  at  once  wealthy  enough 

to  bear  the  cost  of  the  journey  and  zealous  enough  to 

The  As-     bear  the  trouble  of  it.     It  was,  in  fact,  practically  an 

sembly  " 

practically  aristocratic  body,  and  it  is  sometimes  spoken  of  as  such.^ 
cratic.  I^  aristocratic  character  may  have  been  slightly  modified 
by  the  possible  presence  of  the  whole  citizen  population 
of  the  town  where  the  Assembly  met.  But  we  may  doubt 
whether  even  they  would,  on  ordinary  occasions,  be  so 
eager  to  attend  an  Assembly  of  such  a  character  as  they 
might  have  been  if  the  democratic  spirit  had  been  more 
predominant  in  it.  But,  if  they  did,  though  some  effect 
is  always  produced  by  the  presence  and  the  voices  of  any 

^  In  Liyy  (xxxii.  21)  the  Achaian  General  Aristainos  addresses  the 
Assembly  as  Prindpes  Achcsorum,  Bat,  especially  as  it  comes  in  a  speech, 
we  cannot  be  quite  certain  that  this  expression  really  answers  to  anything 
in  Polybios  or  any  other  Greek  author.  Bnt  it  would  fairly  enough 
express  the  class  of  persons  of  whom  the  Assembly  was  mainly  composed, 
for  Prindpea  (see  Livy,  xxxiiL  14)  does  not  always  mean  magistrates,  but 
leading  men,  whether  in  office  or  not  Polybios  (iy.  9)  has  the  phrase  oS 
irpotffrirrtt  rSv  *Axaic»v,  but  this  evidently  means  the  Aofuopyol  as  Presi- 
dents of  the  Assembly,  not  any  aristocratic  class.  It  is  just  possible 
that  the  words  in  Livy  may  be  a  formal  address  to  the  AmfuopyU  as 
Presidents,  like  our  **  Mr.  Speaker." 
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considerable  body  of  men,  still,  as  they  could  at  most  ouap.  t. 
control  a  sin^e  Tote,  their  presence  would  be  of  but 
little  strictly  constitutional  importance.  The  Congress, 
democratic  in  theory,  was  aristocratic  in  practice.  This 
contrast  of  theory  and  practice,  which  Aristotle^  had 
fully  understood  long  before  the  days  of  the  League, 
runs  through  the  whole  of  the  Achaian  institutions.  By 
Continental  scholars,  less  used  to  the  woridng  of  free  Not  under- 

stood  l)v 

goYemments  than  those  of  our  own  land,  it  seems  conti- 
not  to  have  been  thoroughly  understood  They  haveg^J^J^g 
often  imagined  the  existence  of  legal  restrictions,  when 
the  restriction  was  in  fact  one  which  simply  made  itsel£ 
They  see  that  the  Assembly  was  mainly  filled  by  members 
of  an  aristocratic  class,  and  they  infer  that  it  must  have 
been  limited  by  law  to  a  fixed  body  of  representatives. 
They  see  that  offices  were  mainly  confined  to  the  rich  and 
noble,  and  they  infer  that  the  rich  and  noble  must  have 

^  Arist.  PoL  iv.  5.  8.  Oi)  8c<  ih  KoMofuw  Ihi  iroKKaxod  ovfjL04fifiKty  Srrt 
n)y  fjkhf  voktT^Uuf  n)y  kotc^  roi)s  p6fu>vs  fiij  9rifunuefltf  cTvcu,  Sut  8^  rd  ^6os  jcal 
n^F  dywyijv  iroXirc^cirOai  8i|/Aoriicwr,  dfioiots  9^  koL  ir6\iy  wop*  dWou  ri^y  /ikp 
ffcrrcl  roi^s  y6fiovs  cTrcu  woXir^Uty  9fifuniKotr4pay,  rp  8*  dy^gyf  ical  rois  ^Oc<rir 

So  again,  in  a  passage  which  almost  reads  like  a  prophetic  description  of 
the  League,  and  which  indeed  may  have  been  tnie  of  the  small  Achaia  of 
his  times  (PoL  y.  8.  17)  ;  fioyax»s  8^  iced  iyi4x*Tai  ifiu  clvcu  ^tifAOKpofrtay 
ICO*  dptffroKpmriay  ,  ,  ,  ,  t6  itJky  ydp  i^tiycu  w&aiy  dpx*^  hifioKparuedyf  t6  9^ 
rods  yy»plfU0Vs  ttyai  hf  reus  dpxtus  dptaroKpctrucSy,  He  goes  on  to  say  that 
this  happens  when  offices  are  unpaid,  as  they  were  in  Achaia. 

Compare  Hamilton's  remarks  in  the  *' Federalist,*' No.  IviiL  (p.  818). 
**  The  people  can  never  err  more  than  in  supposing,  that  by  multiplying 
their  representatives  beyond  a  certain  limit,  they  strengthen  the  barrier 
against  the  government  of  a  few.  Experience  will  for  ever  admonish  them, 
that,  on  the  contrary,  after  securing  a  sufficient  number  for  purposes  of 
safety,  of  local  information,  and  of  diffusive  sympathy  with  the  whole 
society,  they  wiU  counteract  their  own  views  by  every  addition  to  their 
representatives.  The  countenance  of  the  government  may  become  more 
democratic  ;  but  the  soul  that  animates  it  will  be  more  oligarchic.  The 
machine  may  be  enlarged,  but  the  fewer,  and  often  the  more  secret,  will  be 
the  springs  by  which  its  motions  are  directed. " 

The  Achaian  Government  however  never  deserved  the  name  of  an  Olig- 
archy.   It  was  an  Aristocracy  in  the  literal  sense  of  the  word. 
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CHAP.  y.  had  a  legal  monopoly  of  office.  To  an  Englishman  both 
Andogios  phsDnomena  are  perfectly  simple.  What  happened  in 
t±'-  .  Achaia  is  merely  what  happens  daUy  before  our  own  eyes 
in  England.  Erery  Achaian  citizen  had  a  right  to  a  seat 
in  the  Assembly,  but  practically  few  besides  the  high-bom 
and  wealthy  exercised  that  right.  Every  Achaian  citizen 
was  legally  eligible  to  the  highest  offices,  but  practically 
the  choice  of  the  nation  seldom  fell  upon  poor  men.  So 
the  poorest  British  subject  is  legally  eligible  to  the  House 
of  Commons  equally  with  the  richest,  but  we  know  that 
it  is  only  under  exceptional  circumstances  that  any  but 
a  rich  man  is  likely  to  be  elected.  Even  while  the  pro- 
perty qualification  lasted,  it  was  not  the  legal  requirement 
which  kept  out  poor  men,  but  the  practical  necessity 
which  imposed,  and  still  imposes,  a  standard  of  wealth 
much  higher  than  that  fixed  by  the  old  law.^  And  more- 
over, it  is  in  the  most  purely  democratic  constituencies, 
in  the  ''  metropolitan"  boroughs  for  instance,  that  a  poor 
man  has  even  less  chance  of  election  than  elsewhere. 

But  though  the  Democratic  Constitution  of  Achaia  pro- 
duced what  was  practically  an  Aristocratic  Assembly,  it 
must  not  be  thought  that  Achaian  democratic  institutions 
were  mere  shadows.    The  working  of  the  Federal  Con- 
stitution was  aristocratic,  but  it  was  not  oligarchic.     The 
leading  men  of  Achaia  were  not  a  close  and  oppressive 
body,  fenced  in  by  distinct  and  odious  legal  privileges ; 
The  As.      their  predominance  rested  merely  on  sufferance  and  con- 
^^^       ventionality,  and  the  mass  of  the  people  had  it  legally  in 
cratic  but   their  power  to  act  for  themselves  whenever  they  thought 
archie.       good.    The  members  of  the  Assembly,  meeting  but  rarely, 

1  The  original  form  of  the  property  qaaUfication  had  at  least  an  in- 
telligible object  The  requirement  of  real  property  was  meant  to  serve  a 
class  interest  It  included  the  landowner,  even  of  moderate  estate,  while 
it  excluded  the  merely  monied  man,  however  wealthy.  But  the  property 
qualification,  in  its  later  form,  when  real  property  was  not  required,  seems 
to  have  been  absolutely  meaningless.  • 
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and  gathered  from  distant  cities,  conld  have  had  none  of  chap.  t. 
that  close  corporate  feeling,  that  community  of  interest 
and  habitual  action,  which  is  characteristic  of  the  olig- 
archy of  a  single  town.  An  Achaian  who  was  led  astray 
from  his  duty  to  the  national  interests,  was  much  more 
likely  to  be  led  astray  by  regard  to  the  local  interests  of 
his  own  city  than  by  any  care  for  the  promotion  of  aristo- 
cracy or  democracy  among  the  cities  in  general.  And,  of 
whateyer  class  it  was  composed,  every  description  of  the 
Assembly  sets  it  before  us  as  essentially  a  popular  Assem- 
bly, numerous  enough  to  share  all  the  passions,  good  and 
bad,  which  distinguish  popular  Assemblies.  It  had  all 
the  generous  emotions,  all  the  life,  heartiness,  and  energy, 
and  all  the  rash  impetuosity  and  occasional  short-sighted- 
ness, of  a  really  popular  body.  So  our  own  House  of 
Conmions  may,  if  we  look  solely  to  the  class  of  persons  of 
whom  it  is  still  mainly  composed,  be  called  an  aristocratic 
body;  but,  when  it  comes  together,  it  shows  all  the 
passions  of  a  really  democratic  Assembly.  Contrast  it 
with  a  Spartan  or  Venetian  Senate ;  contrast  it  eyen 
with  our  own  House  of  Lords.  So  the  Achaian  Congress, 
though  the  mass  of  those  present  at  any  particular 
meeting  might  be  men  of  aristocratic  position,  was  still 
in  spirit,  as  it  was  in  name,  an  Assembly  of  the  Achaian 
People.  Its  members  could  not  renture  on  any  op- 
pressive or  exclusive  legislation  against  men  who  were  Practical 
legally  their  equals,  and  who  had  a  perfect  right,  if  they  c^ti^ 
chose  to  encounter  the  cost  and  trouble,  to  take  their  ®^®°^®^*®* 
places  in  the  same  Sovereign  Assembly  as  themselves. 
We  cannot  doubt,  and  we  find  it  distinctly  affirmed  of 
one  occasion,^  that,  in  times  of  great  excitement,  many 
citizens  appeared  in  the  Assembly  who  were  not  habitual 
frequenters  of  its  sittings.     Extraordinary  Meetings,  sum- 

'  Pol.  xzziz.  4.     See  above,  p.  268.     Compare  the  description  of  the 
tumultaoiis  Assembly  in  Livy,  xxxii.  22. 
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CHAP.  y.  moned  by  the  €k)Temmeiit  to  discuss  special  and  urgent 
business,  would,  as  a  rule,  be  far  more  largely  attended 
than  the  half-yearly  Meetings  in  which  the  ordinary  affairs 
of  the  Commonwealth  were  transacted*^  And  we  must 
always  remember  that  each  city  retained  its  independent 
democratic  gOTemment,  its  Assembly  sovereign  in  all  local 
affiurs,  and  in  which  Federal  questions,  though  they  could 
not  be  decided,  were  no  doubt  often  discussed.'  In  the 
Assembly  of  the  State,  if  not  in  the  Federal  Congress, 
rich  and  pocnr  really  met  on  equal  terms,  and  many  oppor- 
tunities must  have  arisen  for  calling  in  question  the 
conduct  of  those  citizens  ^ho  took  an  actiye  part  in 
Federal  business.  A  Federal  politician  whose  votes  at 
Aigion  were  obnoxious  to  his  fellow-citizens  at  home  might 
be  made  to  suffer  for  his  delinquency  in  many  ways.  Thus 
the  people  at  large  held  many  checks  upon  those  who 
were  practically  their  rulers,  and  it  was  l^ally  open  to 
them  to  undertake  at  any  time  the  post  of  rulers  them- 
selves. One  can  hardly  doubt  but  that  those  citizens  of 
any  particular  town  who  attended  the  Federal  Congress 
practically  acted  as  the  representatives  of  the  sentiments 
of  that  town.  Thus,  though  the  mass  of  Achaian  citizens 
rarely  took  any  part  in  the  final  decision  of  national  affidrs, 
yet  the  vote  of  the  national  Assembly  could  hardly  ever 
^  be  in  opposition  to  the  wishes  of  the  nation  at  large. 
Votes  ^®  votes  in  the  Assembly  wctc  taken,  not  by  heads, 

^^^  ^at  ^^^  ^y  cities.'    On  this  mode  of  voting  I  have  already 
by  heads,    had  occasion  to  make  some  remarks.^    It  was  one  common 
in  the  ancient  republics,  and  it  has  become  familiar  to  us 

>  See  PoL  xzix.  9. 

'  Liv.  xzxii.  19.  Neque  solum  quid  in  senatn  quisque  ciyitatis  siue  ant 
in  communibuB  conciliis  gentis  pro  sententiA  dicerent  ignorabant,  &c. 

»  See  Niebuhr,  Hist  Rome,  il  29,  Eng.  Tr.  Thirlwall,  viii.  92.  Kor- 
tiim  (iii  160)  maintains  the  contrary  ;  but  it  is  impossible  to  believe  that 
passages  like  Liv.  xxxiL  22,  3  and  xxxviii.  82  merely  mean  that  the  citizens 
of  the  same  town  sat  together  in  the  theatre. 

*  See  above,  p.  211. 
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by  its  employment  in  the  famous  Assembly  of  the  Roman   ohaf.  v. 
Tribes.    Nor  is  it  at  all  unknown  in  the  modem  world. 
It  was  the  rule  of  the  American  Confederation  of  1778/ 
and  the  present  Constitution  of  the  Union  retains  it  in 
those  cases  where  the  election  of  a  President  falls  to  the 
House  of  Representatiyes.'    In  a  Representative  Consti- 
tution this  mode  of  voting  must  be  defended,  if  it  be 
defended  at  all,  upon  other  grounds  ;  in  a  Primary  Assem- 
bly, like  that  of  Achaia,  it  was  the  only  way  by  which  the 
rights  of  distant  cities  could  be  preserved.     Had  the 
votes  been  taken  by  heads,  the  people  of  the  town  where 
the  Meeting  was  held  could  always  have  outvoted  all  the 
rest  of  the  League.     This  might  have  been  the  case  even  Evils 
while  the  Assembly  was  held  at  Aigion,  and  the  danger  ^ch^this 
would  have  been  greater  still  when,  in  after  times,  Assem-  ^^J^ 
blies  were  held  in  great  cities  like  Corinth  and  Argos. 
The  plan  of  voting  by  cities  at  once  obviated  this  evil. 
It  involves  in  truth  the  same  principle  which  led  the 
Patrician  Fabius  and  the  Plebeian  Decius  to  join  in  con- 
fining the  city-populace  to  a  few  tribes,  and  which  has  led 
our  own  House  of  Commons  steadily  to  reject  all  pro- 
posals for  an  increase  in  the  number  of  ^^metropolitan" 
members.     The  representative  system  would  of  course 
have  effectually  secured  the  League  against  all  fear  of 
citizens  from  a  distance  being  swamped  by  the  multitude 
of  one  particular  town.     But  the  representative  system 
had  not  been  revealed  to  the  statesmen  of  Achaia,  any 
more  than  to  those  of  other  parts  of  Qreece.    As  matters 
stood,  the  only  remedy  was  to  put  neighbouring  and 
distant  cities  on  an  equality  by  ordering  that  the  mere 
number  of  citizens  present  from  each  town  should  have 

1  Articles  of  Confederation,  Art.  y.  §  4, 

*  Art  ii  §  1.  8,  and  the  12th  Amendment  The  Confederate  Con- 
stitution preserves  the  same  role,  and  introduces  it  in  another  case,  namely 
the  voting  of  the  Senate  on  the  admission  of  new  States.     Art.  iv.  §  8.  1. 
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OHAP.  v.   no  effect   on  the  diyision.     And   of   course  the  most 

obyious  form  which  such  a  regulation  could  take  was 

to  give  a  single  vote  to  each  city.     And  probably,  while 

the  League  was  confined  to  the  ten  towns  of  the  old 

Achaia,  no  bad  consequences  arose  from  this  arrangement 

Some  of  the  towns  were  doubtless  larger  than  the  others, 

but  there  could   have  been  no  very  marked  disparity 

among  them.     But  it  was  quite  another  matter  when 

the  League  took  in  great  and  distant  cities  like  Sikyon, 

Corinth,    Megalopolis,  Argos,  at  last  even  Sparta  and 

Evils         MessSnS.    It  was  clearly  unjust  that  such  cities  as  these 

AchaLi     should   have   no   greater  weight   in   the   national   Con- 

arrange-     gress  than  the  petty  towns  of  the  old  Achaia.     It  was 

mentof       °  .1 

votes.  the  more  unjust,  because  we  can  easily  conceive  that 
questions  might  arise  on  which  the  old  ten  towns  would 
always  stick  close  together,  and  so  habitually  outvote 
five  or  six  of  the  greatest  cities  of  Greece.*  While  the 
personal  influence  of  Aratos  lasted,  questions  of  this  sort 
seem  to  have  remained  pretty  much  in  abeyance,  but 
to  provide  a  counterpoise  to  this  undue  weight  of  the 
old  towns  was  one  great  object  of  the  administration  of 
PhilopoimSn.  The  most  effectual  remedy  would  of  course 
have  been  to  let  the  vote  of  each  town  count,  as  in  the 
Lykian  League,*  for  one,  two,  three,  or  more,  according  to 
their  several  sizes.  But  this  was  a  political  refinement 
which  was  reserved  for  a  later  generation,  and  it  was  one 
specially  unlikely  to  occur  to  the  mind  of  an  Achaian  legis* 
later  under  the  actual  circumstances  of  the  League.  The 
cities  external  to  the  old  Achaia  were  admitted,  one  by  one, 
into  an  Achaian  League,  already  regularly  formed  and  prac- 
tically working.     In  the  earlier  stages  of  its  extension, 

*  Schom  p.  61.  In  dieser  Hinsicht  strebte  der  Bund  nach  yollig  demo- 
kratischer  Freiheit  tmd  Gleichheit,  was  zwar  spaterhin  einer  Aendenmg 
bedorft  hatte,  damit  nicht  die  Herrschaft  imd  Gesetzgebnng  bei  den 
Schwachen  gewesen  ware. 

>  See  above,  p.  210. 
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above  all  when  the  first  step  was  taken  by  the  union  of  ohap.  ▼. 
SikySn,  the  admission  of  new  towns  into  the  Leagae  was 
doubtless  looked  upon  as  a  farour ;  in  more  degenerate 
times  they  were  sometimes  compelled  to  enter  into  the 
League  by  force.  In  neither  of  these  cases  was  it  at  all 
likely  that  a  city  newly  entering  into  the  League  should 
receive  any  advantage  over  those  cities  which  already 
belonged  to  it  To  have  given  Siky6n  two  votes  and  No  fair 
Corinth  three^  while  the  small  Achaian  towns  retained  ^uame 
only  one  each,  woxild  have  been  no  more  than  just  in  itsetf  ^j^*^* 
— ^if  indeed  it  would  have  reached  the  strict  justice  of  the 
case — ^but  it  would  have  been  a  political  developement  for 
which  there  was  as  yet  no  precedent,  and  which  we  can 
have  no  right  to  expect  at  the  hands  of  Aratos  or  of  any 
other  statesmaa^  It  was  a  great  step  in  advance  of  any* 
thing  that  Greece  had  seen,  when  new  cities  were  admitted 
into  the  League  at  all  on  terms  of  such  equality  as  the 
Achaians  offered.  Greece  had  already  seen  petty  Leases 
among  kindred  towns  or  districts ;  she  had  In  ^t 
Confederacies  gathered  around  a  presiding,  or  it  may  be 
a  tyrant,  city ;  but  she  had  never  before  seen  any  state  or 
cluster  of  states  offer  perfect  equality  of  political  rights  to 
all  Greeks  who  would  join  them.  The  League  offered  to 
its  newest  members  an  equal  voice  in  its  Assemblies  with 
the  oldest ;  it  made  the  citizens  of  all  alike  equally  eligible 
to  direct  its  counsels  and  to  command  its  armies.  It  is 
hardly  fair  to  blame  a  state  which  advanced  so  far  beyond 
all  earlier  precedent  merely  because  it  did  not  devise  a 
further  improvement  stilL  Had  that  improvement  been 
proposed,  anterior  to  the  experience  which  proved  its 
necessity,  it  would  have  appeared,  to  all  but  the  deepest 
political  thinkers,  to  contradict  that  equality  among  the 

'  See  Schorn,  67,  68.  Hia  strictures  are  perfectly  just  in  themselves^ 
bnt  they  are  rather  hard  on  Aratos  and  the  Achaians  merely  for  not  pos- 
sessing premature  wisdom. 
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several  members  which  was  the  first  principle  of  the 
Federal  Constitution.  Had  any  patriotic  Corinthian 
claimed  a  double  vote  as  due  to  the  superior  size  and 
glory  of  his  native  city,  he  would  have  seemed  to  threaten 
Dym^  and  Tritaia  with  the  fate  which  Thespia  and 
Orchomenos  had  met  with  at  the  hands  of  Thebes.  Lykia 
made  exactly  the  improvement  which  was  needed,  because 
her  legislators  had  the  past  experience  of  Achaia  to 
profit  by.  The  Achaian  principle  was  revived  in  all 
cases  under  the  first  American  Confederation^  and  it  is 
retained  in  one  very  important  case  in  the  actual  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  Statea  Nor  is  it  in  all  cases 
an  error;  the  principle  of  equality  of  votes  for  eveiy 
State^  great  and  smaU^  has  always  been  adhered  to  in 
one  branch  of  the  Federal  Legislature,  and  it  has  always 
been  rightly  defended  as  a  necessary  check  on  the 
supremacy  of  mere  numbers.  In  short,  though  the 
Achaian  Constitution  failed,  in  this  respect,  to  attain  to 
the  full  theoretical  perfection  of  the  Lykian  constitution, 
yet  the  League  fiiUy  merits  the  enthusiastic  praises  of 
its  own  historian  as  the  body  which,  without  retaining 
selfish  privileges  or  selfish  advantages,  first  freely  ofiered 
Liberty,  Equality,  and  Fraternity  to  every  inhabitant  of 
Peloponndsos.^ 


The  same  causes  which  made  the  Achaian  Assembly 

practically  an  aristocratic  body  served  also  to  make  its 

sittings  short  and  imfrequent    The  League  had  no  capital 

Short  and  and  no  court;  there  was  nothing  to  tempt  men  to  stay 

Meetm^^  at  the  place  of  meeting  any  longer  than  the  affairs  of 

2^^ljj     the  nation  absolutely  required.    Every  man's  heart  was 

with  his  hearth  and  home  in  his  own  city:   he  went 

up  to  do  his  duty  in  the  Federal  Assembly,   and  to 

ofier  sacrifice  to  the  Federal  Qod ;  but  to  tarry  half  the 

1  Pol.  ii  89,  42. 
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year  away  from  his  own  house  and  his  own  fields  was   chap.  y. 
an  idea  which  never  entered  the  head  of  an  Achaian 
politician.      The  Assembly  met  of  right  twice  yearly/ 
in  Spring  and  Autumn.    The  Magistrates  were  originally 
elected  at  the  Spring  Meeting^  afterwards  most  probably  From 
in   the    Autumn.'     The  Session  was   limited  to  three  ^'^ 
days.'    Besides  the  two  yearly  Meetings,  it  rested  with 
the  Goyemment  to  summon  extraordinary  Meetings,  on 
occasions  of  special  urgency.*    From  the  shortness  of  the  Conse- 
Assembly's  Sessions  naturaUy  Mowed  certain  restrictions  S„^- 
on  its  powers,  certain  augmentations  of  the  powers  of  the  ^  ^^ 
executiye  Goyemment,  which  to  an  Athenian  would  haye 
seemed  the  utter  destruction  of  all  democratic  freedom. 

1  The  two  yearly  Meetings  are  clearly  implied  in  PoL  xxxviii.  2,  8. 
The  Koman  Amhassadors  come  to  the  Autumn  Meeting  at  Aigion  (9m' 
keyofidvctif  ro7s  *Axcuo7s  4y  rf  ruv  AlyUtow  'w6\tty  c.  2).  It  is  agreed  that, 
instead  of  the  Assembly  coming  to  a  decisive  vote,  the  Ambassadors  should 
meet  some  of  the  Achaian  leaders  in  a  diplomatic  conference  at  Tegea. 
Kritolaos  meets  them  there,  and  tells  them  that  he  can  do  nothing  without 
the  authority  of  the  next  Assembly,  to  be  held  six  months  after  (us  rify 
l£^r  otJvoJov,  ^Tiy  l^fitXXe  y^viffBai  /icrd  firiycis  l{).  This  was,  of  course, 
mere  mockery,  as  a  special  Assembly  could  have  been  called,  or  special 
powers  might  have  been  obtained  firom  the  Meeting  at  Aigion,  but  the 
pretext  shows  the  regular  course  of  things. 

The  Autumn  Meeting  appears  in  PoL  ii.  54,  iv.  14,  zxiv.  12  ;  the  Spring 
Meeting  in  iv.  6,  7,  26,  27,  37.  v.  1.  So  seemingly  in  zzviii.  7,  by  the 
name  of  tf  itpcirri  iyopd, 

«  See  Schom,  p.  210.  Thirlwall,  viii  295.  Cf.  Clinton,  Fast  Hell. 
A.  146. 

s  PoL  zxix.  9.  Liv.  zxzii  22.  Both  of  these  are  cases  of  an  extrs- 
ordinary  Meeting  {<r&yK\firos).  If  this  rule  prevailed  on  sueh  occasions^ 
much  more  would  it  in  the  common  half-yearly  Meetings. 

*  PoL  v.  1.  "Xurriyw  [6  ffrpariiyh']  ro^s  *Ax<w<m)s  9tk  r»y  dpx^«»r  eli 
4tcK\7ia'tav.  The  words  icarek  y6fiovs  in  the  next  sentence  show  that  this 
was  a  perfectly  regular  proceeding.     Cf.  PoL  xxiii.  10.  12.   xxiv.  5. 

In  one  case  (Pol.  iv.  7)  we  meet  with  a  strange  phsenomenon  of  a 
Military  Assembly,  an  idea  iStolian  or  Macedonian  rather  than  Achaian. 
The  ordinary  Meeting  votes  that  the  General  shall  summon  the  whole  force 
of  the  League  in  arms,  and  that  the  army  thus  assembled  shall  debate  and 
determine  {<rvydy€iy  r6y  ffrpomiy^y  toi)s  'Axfluoi)s  4y  rots  5ir\o(r,  i  ^  &y  rots 
irvytK0o6ffi  0ov\€vofji4yois  8<(|]7  rovr^  ttyai  ic6ptoy).  This  looks  like  an  un- 
usually small  attendance  at  the  regular  Assembly.    Cf.  Livy,  zxzviii.  83. 

T  2 
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CHAP.  Y.  It  has  been  thought,  on  the  highest  of  all  authorities,^ 
that,  in  an  extraordinary  Assembly  at  least — and  an 
extraordinary  Assembly  would,  almost  by  the  nature  of  the 
case,  have  to  deal  with  more  important  business  than  an 
ordinary  one — a  majority  of  the  Executive  Cabinet  could 
legally  refuse  to  allow  any  question  to  be  put  io  the  vote. 
The  This  seems  at  least  doubtful  ;*  but  it  is  evident  that,  in 

InitiatiYe 

practically  a  Sessiou  of  three  days,  the  right  of  private  members 
S)veni.     ^  bring  in  bills,  or  even  to  move  amendments^  must 
ment        jij^y^  j^g^u  practically  very  much  curtailed.    No  doubt  the 
initiative  always  practically  remained  in  the  hands  of  the 
Grovemmeni     In  an  extraordinary  Assembly  it  was  so  in 
the  strictest  sense,  as  such  an  Assembly  could  only  enter- 
tain the  particular  business  on  which  it  was  summoned  to 
decide.'    And  in  all  cases,  what  the  Assembly  really  had 
to  do  was  to  accept  or  reject  the  Ministerial  proposals^  or, 
it  may  be,  to  accept  the  counter-proposals  of  the  leaders 
of  Opposition. 
Place  of  ^       The  ordinary  Assemblies  were,  at  least  during  the  first 
first      '  period  of  the  League^  always  held  at  Aigion ;  but  it  seems 

Aigion, 

>  Thirlwall,  viii  ^,  92. 

'  The  passage  referred  to  is  Liv.  xzxii.  22.  See  Schom,  242.  Here  the 
9ufuopyoi  are  equally  divided  whether  to  put  a  certain  question  to  the  vote 
or  not ;  but  this  does  not  prove  that  they  had  the  power  to  refuse  to  put 
any  question,  because  the  objectors  ground  their  refusal  on  the  illegal 
nature  of  the  particular  motion.  The  case  seems  rather  to  be  like  the 
famous  refusal  of  Sdkrat^,  when  presiding  in  the  Athenian  Assembly,  to 
put  an  illegal  moti<m  to  the  vote.  See  Xeu.  Hell,  i  7.  15.  Of.  Grote, 
viii.  271. 

'  liv.  zxxi.  25.  Non  licere  legibos  Achseorum  de  aliis  rebus  referre, 
quam  propter  quas  convocati  essent. 

It  does  not  however  follow  from  this  that  private  members  could  not 
propose  amendments,  or  even  substantial  motions,  relating  to  that  busi- 
ness, and  it  seems  clem:  from  a  passage  in  Polybios  (xxiz.  9)  that  they 
might.  (rj7  di  dcvrcpf  r»y  fjfitpuy,  iv  f  icarek  rods  y6fwvs  I8ci  rd  ^rq^lff/Aorra 
•wposipip^iv  roi^s  fiovXofi4tfovSf  ic.r.X.)  In  the  Assembly  which  he  describes 
two  quite  different  motions  are  made  and  discussed.  Most  probably  the 
Government  proposals  were  made  on  the  first  day,  those  of  private  mem- 
bers on  the  second,  and  the  vote  taken  on  the  third. 
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to  have  been  in  the  power  of  the  (Jovemment  to  summon  chap.  v. 
the  extraordinary  Assemblies,  as  at  any  time,  so  in  any  afterwards 
place^  which   might   be  convenient/    Aigion  had  been  cities. 
chosen  as  the  place  of  meeting  for  the  original  League,  as 
being  the  most  important  of  the  old  Achaian  towns  after 
the  destruction  of  Helikd.     In  after  times  it  was  at  least 
as  well  adapted  for  the  purpose  for  an  opposite  reason.   It 
might  be  the  greatest  member  of  the  original  League,  but 
it  was  insignificant  compared  with  the  powerful  x^ities 
which  were  afterwards  enrolled  in  the  Union.    Aigion  was  Advan- 
a  better  place  for  the  Federal  Government  than  Corinth  ^Soo. 
or  Megalopolis,  for  the  same  reason  that  Washington  is  a 
better  place  for  the  American  Federal  Government  than 
New  York.    There  was  not  the  least  fear  of  Aigion  ever 
being  to  the  League  of  Achaia  what  Thebes  had,   in 
times  past,  been  to  the  League  of  Bceotia.    Still,  how- 
ever,   a  certain  dignity,  and  Bome  material  advantage, 
must  have  accrued  to  Aigion  from  the  holding  of  the 
Federal  Assemblies,   and    from    the   probable    frequent 
presence  of  the  Federal  Magistrates  at  other  times.    This 
may  well  have  aroused  a  certain  degree  of  jealousy  among 
the  other  towns,  and  we  shall  see  that,  at  a  later  time, 
PhilopoimSn  carried  a  measure  which  left  the  League  with- 
out even  the  shadow  of  a  capital,  and  obliged  the  Federal  b.o.  189. 
Assemblies  to  be  held  in  every  city  of  the  League  in  turn.* 

I  have  several  times,  in  discussing  Achaian  afftdrs,  used 
the  words  Government,  Ministers,  Cabinet,  and  such  like. 
I  have  done  so  of  set  purpose,  in  order  to  mark  the  most 
important  of  all  the  differences  between  the  city-Democracy 
of  Athens  and  the  Federal  Democracy  of  Achaia.     In 

1  See  Helwing,  p.  227. 

«  See  Helwing,  227,  228.  Thirlwall,  viil  898.  That  it  was  actually 
carried,  though  Tittmann  (682)  thinks  otherwise,  appears  from  Pol. 
xxiy.  12,  where  an  ordinary  meeting  is  held  at  Megalopolis. 
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oHAP.r.    speaking  of  Athenian  politics  no  words  could  be  more 
^"^^^of    ^^^^^'^y  inappropriate;    D^mos  was   at  once   King  and 
Magis-       Parliament ;  the  Magistrates  whom  he  elected  were  simply 
Achaia      agents  to  carry  out  his  orders.     This  was  perfectly  natural 
«Xe^     in  a  Democracy  whose  Sovereign  Assembly  regularly  met 
once  in  ten  days.     Another  course  was  equally  natural  in  a 
Democracy  whose  Sovereign  Assembly  regularly  met  only 
twice  in  each  year.     It  was  absolutely  necessary  in  such  a 
case  to  invest  the  Magistrates  of  the  Republic  with  far 
greater  official  powers  than  any  Magistrates  possessed  at 
Athens  from  the  days  of  Kleisthen^s  onwards.     It  was,  in 
short,  necessary  to  give  them  the  character  of  what  we, 
in  modem  phrase,  understand  by  a  Government,  and  to 
The  confine  the  Assembly  to  the  functions  of  a  Parliament. 

Magis^  We  must  of  course  make  one  exception,  required  by  the 
J™*®^  universal  political  instinct  of  Greece ;  the  final  vote  on 
"Govern-  matters  of  Peace,  War,  and  Alliance  rested  with  the 
Assembly.  This  follows  at  once  from  the  difference  be- 
tween a  republican  Assembly,  sovereign  in  name  as  well  as 
in  fact,  and  the  Parliament  of  a  Monarchy,  which  in  theory 
is  the  humble  and  dutiful  Council  of  a  personal  Sovereign. 
All  the  differences  between  Athens  and  Achaia  naturally 
flow  from  the  differences  between  the  position  and  extent 
of  the  two  commonwealths.  In  the  single  City  of  Athens 
the  democratic  theory  could  be  strictly  carried  out ;  in  the 
large  Federal  territory  of  Achaia  it  could  be  carried  out 
only  in  a  very  modified  form.  The  extent  of  territory  led  to 
the  infrequent  Meetings  of  the  Assembly ;  the  infrequent 
Meetings  of  the  Assembly  led  to  the  increased  authority  of 
the  Magistrates ;  for  a  ruling  power  must  be  lodged  some- 
where during  the  three  hundred  and  fifty-nine  days  when 
the  Sovereign  Assembly  was  not  in  being.  We  therefore 
find  the  Federal  Magistrates  of  Achaia  acting  with  almost 
as  little  restraint  as  the  Ministers  of  a  modem  constitu- 
tional state.     They  are  the  actual  movers  and  doers  of 
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eveiTthing ;  the  fimctions  of  the  Assembly  are  nearly  chap.  v. 
reduced  to  hearing  their  proposals  and  saying  Aye  or  No 
to  them.  And,  as  the  Magistrates  were  themselves  elected 
by  the  Assembly,  we  should  naturally  expect,  what  the 
history  at  eveiy  step  shows  us  to  have  been  the  case,  that 
the  vote  of  the  Assembly  would  be  much  oftener  Aye  than 
No.  The  Achaian  Assembly  was  addressed  by  Ministers 
whom  its  own  vote  had  placed  in  office  six  months  before ; 
it  would,  under  all  ordinary  circumstances,  give  them  a  veiy 
favourable  hearing,  and  would  not  feel  that  sort  of  jealousy 
which  often  exists  between  the  American  Congress  and  the 
American  President     In  fact,  the  relations  between  an  Compari- 

sou  with 

Achaian  Government  and  an  Achaian  Assembly  were  in  some  America 
respects  more  like  those  between  an  English  Government  and  J^^f  ^" 
an  English  House  of  Commons  than  the  relations  between 
an  American  President  and  an  American  Congress.    The  Points  of 
Achaian  Magistrates,  being  Achaian  citizens,  were  neces-^^J^g 
sarily  members  of  the  Achaian  Assembly ;  so  in  England  J^^^^' 
the  Ministers  are,  by  imperative  custom,  members  of  one 
or  other  House  of  Parliament     In  Achaia  therefore,  just 
as  in  England,  the  members  of  the  Government  could 
appear  personally  before  the  Assembly  to  make  their 
proposals  and  to  defend  their  policy.     But  in  America 
the  Ministers  of  the  President  are  strictly  excluded  from 
seats  in  Congress,^  and  the  President  communicates  with 
that  body  only  by  a  written  Message.    Again,  as  Con- 
gress does  not  elect,*  so  neither  can  it  remove,  either 


1  Constitution,  Art.  i  §  6.  2.  This  restriction  is  modified  in  the  Con- 
federate Constitution. 

*  Congress  never  elects  the  President  freely ;  under  certaia  circumstances 
(see  Amendment  12)  the  House  of  Bepresentatiyes  have  to  choose  a  Presi- 
dent from  among  three  candidates  already  named.  The  President  again 
may  be  (Art.  1  §  3.  6.  ii.  §  4)  deposed  by  a  judicial  sentence  of  the  Senate 
on  an  impeachment  l^  the  House  of  Bepresentatiyes.  But  this  of  course 
requires  proof  of  some  definite  crime ;  there  is  no  constitutional  way  of 
remoTing  him  simply  because  his  policy  is  disapproyed. 
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CHAP.  V.  the  President  or  his  Ministers ;  it  therefore  follows  that 
the  Legislative  and  Executive  branches  may  remain, 
during  a  whole  Presidency,  in  complete  opposition  to  one 
another.  In  England  the  House  of  Commons  does  not 
either  formally  appoint  or  formally  depose  the  Ministry, 
for  the  simple  reason  that  the  Ministry  has  no  legal 
existence ;  but  it  does  both  in  a  way  which,  if  indirect, 
is  still  highly  effectuaL  In  Achaia,  the  Government  was, 
not  indirectly  but  directly,  chosen  by  the  Assembly. 
There  was  not,  any  more  than  in  America^  any  consti- 
tutional means  of  removing  them  before  the  end  of  their 
term  of  office ;  a  Grovemment  which  had  ceased  to  enjoy 
the  confidence  of  the  House  had  therefore  to  be  con- 
stitutionally borne  with  for  a  season.  But,  as  their  term 
of  office  was  only  one  year  instead  of  four,  such  a  season 
of  endurance  would  be  much  shorter  than  it  sometimes 
is  in  America.  Even  in  England,  a  Government  must  be 
weak  indeed  which,  when  once  in  office,  cannot,  by  the 
power  of  Dissolution  or  otherwise,  contrive  to  retain  power 
for  as  long  a  time  as  an  unpopular  Achaian  Government 
could  ever  have  had  to  be  borne  with.  Altogether  the 
general  practical  working  of  the  Achaian  system  was  a 
remarkable  advance  in  the  direction  of  modem  consti- 
tutional government  And  it  especially  resembles  our 
own  system  in  leaving  to  usage,  to  the  discretion  of 
particular  persons  and  Assemblies,  and  to  the  natural 
working  of  circumstances,  much  which  nations  of  a  more 
theoretical  turn  of  mind  might  have  sought  to  rule  by 
positive  law. 

Federal  The  Achaian  Government  then,  when  its  details  were 

^^^       finally  settled,  consisted  of  Ten  Ministers,  who  formed 

a  Cabinet  Council  for   the   General  of   the  Achaians, 

or,   in  modem  language,   the  President  of  the  Union. 

Besides  these  great  officers,  there  was  also  a  Secretary  of 
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State/  an  Under-General,'  and  a  General  of  Cavalry.'  chap.  v. 
It   is   probable  that  the  latter  two  functionaries  were  General  of 

C&Vftlirv 

merely  military  officers,  and  did  not  fill  any  important 
political  position,  ^t  is  clear,  for  instance,  that  the  Under. 
Under-General  was,  in  civil  matters  at  least,  a  less  im- 
portant person  than  the  Vice-President  of  the  American 
Union.^  The  American  Vice-President  is  'ex-officio  Presi- 
dent of  the  Senate,  and,  in  case  of  any  accidental  vacancy 
in  the  Presidentship,  he  succeeds  to  the  office  for  the 
remainder  of  the  term  But  of  the  Achaian  Under- 
General  we  hear  nothing  in  civil  affairs,  and  if  the 
General  died  in  office,  his  place  for  the  remainder  of 
the  year  was  taken,  not  by  the  Under-General,  but  by 
the  person  who  had  been  General  the  year  before/  The 
active  officers  of  the  League  in  civil  matters  were  clearly 
the  General,  the  Secretary,  and  the  Ten  Ministers.  The 
exact  functions  of  the  Secretary  are  not  described,  but 
it  is  easy  to  guess  at  them.  He  was  doubtless,  as  Secretary 
Secretaries  of  State  are  now,  the  immediate  author  of  ^  ^^* 
all  public  despatches,  and  in  minor  matters  he  may  often 
have  been  entitled,  as  Secretaries  of  State  are  now,  to 
act  on  his  own  responsibility.    It  is  evident  from  the  way 


'  rpofifuertih,  PoL  iL  43.  Strabo,  yiii.  7  (vol.  ii.  p.  221).  The  office 
was  as  old  as  the  League. 

•  Troerpdniyos,  PoL  iv.  69.  xL  5,  In  v.  94  one  Lykos  of  Pharai  is 
called  ihrocrpdrriyos  rris  arvyr€\€las  His  irarpuerjs.  This  I  take  to  mean  a 
local  magistrate  of  some  little  confederacy  formed  by  Pharian  townships 
like  those  of  PatraL  See  above,  p.  247.  Or,  in  the  particular  place  where 
the  phrase  occurs,  it  may  refer  to  the  temporary  union  of  Dym^  Pharai, 
and  Tritaia  in  B.C.  219.  See  below,  Chapter  yiii  Either  of  these  views 
seems  more  likely  than  that  he  was  "commander  of  the  pure  Achaian 
forces,  as  distinguished  from  those  of  the  whole  League.*'  E.  F.  Hermann, 
186.  9.  Such  a  distinction  is  quite  alien  to  the  whole  spirit  of  the 
constitution. 

»  'hnrdpxfis.  PoL  v.  96.  x.  22.  xxviii.  6.  Schom  (p.  62)  supposes  that 
this  officer  took  the  place  of  the  second  General,  when  the  number  was  re- 
duced to  two.  This  may  well  be  true' m  his  military,  but  hardly  in  his 
civil,  capacity.  <  Pol.  xl.  2. 
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The  Ten 

Ministers. 


CHAP.  V.   in  which  both  Polybios  and  Strabo  Bpeak  of  it,  that  the 
office  was  one  of  high  dignity  and  importance. 

The  Ten  Ministers,  the  Cabinet  Conncil  of  the  Presi- 
denty  are  called  by  yarions  names.^  They  seem  to  have 
been  the  Federal  Magistrates  of  the  League  in  its  earlier 
and  looser  state.  Their  number  ten^  as  seyeral  writers 
have  observed,"  evidently  points  to  the  reduced  number 
of  the  old  Achaian  towns  after  the  loss  of  Helike  and 
Olenos.  This  at  once  suggests  a  question  as  to  the 
position  of  these  Magistrates  when  new  cities  were  added 
to  the  League.  The  number  remained  unaltered  ;"  and  it 
has  hence  been  inferred  that  the  Cabinet  Council  always 
continued  to  be  filled  by  citizens  of  the  old  Achaian 
towns/  Yet  it  would  be  of  itself  almost  impossible  to 
believe  that  this  important  office  was  confined  to  citizens 
of  the  old  Achaia,  and  that  an  Argive,  a  Corinthian,  or 
a  Megalopolitan  would  have  been  ineligible.  Had  such 
been  the  case,  we  should  hardly  have  found  Polybios, 
himself  a  citizen  of  a  non-Achaian  town,  using  such  strong 
language  as  he  does  as  to  the  liberality  of  the  League  in 
extending  full  equality  of  rights  to  every  city  which 
joined  it,  and  reserving  no  exclusive  privileges  to  the 


^  Their  formal  title  was  ^rifuovpyolf  Zofiiopyolf  Dammrgi.  Pol.  zxiv.  5. 
Pint.  Ar.  48.  Liv.  xxxii.  22.  xxxviii  80.  Boeckh,  C.  1. 1642  (voL  L  p.  711, 
cf.  p.  11).  There  were  also  local  9afiiopyot  as  Magistrates  of  particular  cities. 
They  are  also  more  vaguely  called  dpxovrts,  dpx^  (PoL  v.  1.  xxiiL  10,  12. 
xxiv.  5.  zxix.  9, 10.  xxxviii  4),  and — ^with  evident  reference  to  their  joint 
action  with  the  General — trwdpxoprts,  trwapxioA  (PoL  xxiv.  12.  xxviL  2. 
xxxviii.  5) ;  also  wpofirrwrts  (Pol.  ii.  46.  iv.  9),  wp6fiovKoi  (?)  (Plut  PhiL 
21),  and,  apparently,  ol  rf^s  ytpowrias  (PoL  xxxviii  6).  See  Thirlwall, 
viii.  92,  491.  Neither  Tittman  (683,  6)  nor  KortOm  (iii  161)  is  perfectly 
clear  about  this  last  unusual  title. 

Polybios  uses  the  verb  trvv^lpr&v  to  express  a  meeting  of  the  Cabinet 
xl.  4. 

«  Schom,  62,  68.     Thirlwall,  viii  91.  '  Livy,  xxxii.  22. 

*  I  take  this  to  be  Bishop  Thirlwall's  meaning  (viii.  Ill)  when  he  says, 
"Strange  as  it  appears,  we  are  led  to  conclude  that  the  places  in  both 
these  boards  continued  to  be  filled  by  Acheeans.  *' 
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elder  members.*    In  conformity  with  these  professions,  the   chap.  v. 
Qeneraly   as  we  know,  was  freely  chosen  from  any   of  Probably 

cnosen 

the  towns  enrolled  in  the  League,  and  indeed  he  seems  from  all 
to  have  been,  oftener  than  not,  a  citizen  of  a  non-Achaian  ^  ^  ^ 
canton.  These  arguments  alone  would  almost  lead  us 
to  believe  that,  when  the  League  had  attained  its  frdl 
deyelopement,  the  old  number  Ten,  though  still  retained, 
ceased  to  bear  any  practical  reference  to  the  ancient 
number  of  towns,  and  that  the  office  of  Minister,  as  well 
as  the  Presidency,  was  open  to  every  citizen  of  the  League. 
It  not  uncommonly  happens,  in  the  growth  of  constitutions, 
that  numbers  of  this  sort  are  retained  long  after  they  have 
ceased  to  bear  any  practical  meaning.  So  the  Ten  Achaian 
Ministers  may  have  once  really  represented  the  Ten 
Achaian  Towns,  and  yet,  at  all  events  after  the  accession 
of  Siky6n,  they  may  have  been  chosen  indiscriminately 
from  any  of  the  confederate  cities.*  But  we  are  hardly 
left  to  argue  the  point  from  probabilities.  There  is  a  ftdl 
description  in  Polybios  of  the  proceedings  in  an  Achaian 
Cabinet  Council,^  with  the  names  of  several  of  the  members. 
Four  of  the  Ministers  are  mentioned,  and,  of  these,  three, 
besides  the  Greneral,  are  citizens  of  Megalopolis;^  the  fourth 
is  a  citizen  of  Aigeira,  one  of  the  old  Achaian  towns. 
The  exact  relations  of  the  Ten  Ministers  and  of  the 

^  Pol.  ii.  38.  0^€if\  yAp  ovB^tf  ^o\€iirofi4inri  irXtoy^icnifM  rois  4^  4ipX^^» 
Xffa  9^  irdyra  irouwffa  rots  <icl  irpos\afifieivofi4yoi5f  k.t.X.  Cf.  c.  42  throughout. 
CI  K.  F.  Hermann,  §  186.  n.  10. 

*  The  only  expression  which  looks  the  other  way,  is  that  of  Damiurgi 
dvUatiuTri.  Liy.  xxxviii.  80.  On  the  other  hand,  in  xxxiL  22  he  calls 
them  Magistratus  geiUiSy  which  tells  at  least  as  much  for  their  strictly 
Federal  character. 

*  PoL  zxiiL  10,  12.  These  dpxtdy  Apxoyr€s,  summoned  by  the  General, 
must  be  the  council  of  Ministers.  Indeed  we  find  nearly  the  same  story 
oyer  again  in  PoL  xziv.  5,  where  the  formal  word  hjfjuovpyoi  is  used,  clearly 
as  S3monymou8  with  Apxovr^s, 

*  Aristainos  the  Qeneral,  Diophan^,  Philopoim^  and  Lykortas,  all 
from  Megalopolis  ;  Archdn  from  Aigeira.  The  General  himself  takes  no 
part  in  the  debate,  but  his  party  is  outvoted. 
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CHAP.  V. 

Relations 
of  the 
Ministers 
to  the 
GeneraL 


The 

Ministers 
probably 
generally 
united 
among 
them- 
selves. 


Secretary  to  the  executive  Chief  of  the  State  are  not  very 
clearly  marked.  It  must  have  been  essential  to  the  good 
government  of  the  League  that  they  should  be  able  to 
work  together  in  tolerable  harmony,  and  that  their  differ- 
ences, if  they  had  any,  should  not  go  beyond  a  debate  and 
a  division  among  themselves.  For  Achaian  statesmen  had 
certainly  not  reached  that  pitch  of  refinement  by  which  a 
division  in  the  Cabinet  is  held  to  be  a  thing  not  to  be 
thought  of.  They  had  not  discovered  that  all  differences 
of  opinion  must  be  compromised  or  concealed,  or  that,  if 
this  is  impossible,  the  minority  must  resign  office.  This 
is  a  political  refinement  which  can  exist  only  where,  as 
among  ourselves,  the  whole  constitution  of  the  Ministry 
is  something  wholly  conventional,  where  the  Cabinet  has 
no  legal  existence,  and  where  the  rights  and  duties  of  its 
members  are  regulated  purely  by  usage.  But  the  Achaian 
Cabinet  was  directly  elected  to  a  definite  office  to  be  held 
for  a  definite  time ;  if  differences  of  opinion  arose  among 
its  members,  they  were  simply  to  be  settled  by  a  majority, 
like  differences  of  opinion  in  the  Senate  or  in  the  Assembly 
itself.  In  the  United  States  the  President  chooses  his  own 
Ministers,  and  that  with  a  much  greater  freedom  of  choice 
than  is  allowed  to  any  Constitutional  King.  The  Achaian 
President  had  his  Ministers  chosen  for  him;  but  then 
they  were  chosen  along  with  himself,  at  the  same  time 
and  by  the  same  electors;  the  majority  which  carried 
the  election  of  the  President  himself  would  probably 
seldom  give  him  colleagues  who  were  altogether  dis- 
pleasing to  him.  If,  on  some  occasions,^  we  find  the 
General  and  his  Cabinet  disagreeing,  the  special  mention 
of  the  fact  seems  to  show  that  it  was  something  excep- 
tional Altogether  the  science  of  electioneering  seems  to 
have  obtained  a  very  fair  developement  in  the  League. 

^  See  PoL  zxiii  10.  zl.  4.     But  in  the  first  case,  the  disagreement  does 
not  go  beyond  a  division  in  the  Cabinet  itself. 
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Polybios  in  one  place  gives  us  a  vivid  description  of  an   chap.  v. 
Achaian  *'  Caucus,"*  where  several  leading  men  of  a  par-  An 
ticular  party  met  to  discuss  the  general  affairs  of  that  « Caucus.'* 
party,  and  especially  to  settle  their  '' ticket"  for  the  next 
election.     They  agreed  upon  a  President  and  upon  a 
General  of  Cavalry.     It  is  not  expressly  said  that  they 
agreed  upon  other  Magistrates  as  well,  but  we  may  reason- 
ably infer  that  they  did.      At  least  we  cannot  infer  the 
contrary  from  the  sole  mention  of  an  officer  who  does 
not  commonly  appear  in  connexion  with  politics.     One 
cannot  help  suspecting  that  the  President  alone  would 
have  been  mentioned,  if  his  subordinate  officer  had  not 
chanced  to  be  the  historian  himself. 


+ 


In  comparing  the  constitution  of  the  Achaian  League 
with  the  constitutions  of  modem  free  states,  it  is  difficult 
to  avoid  speaking  of  its  Chief  Magistrate  by  the  modem 
name  of  President  But  we  must  remember  that  his  real 
official  title  was  StratSgos  or  General  In  all  the  demo-  The  Pre- 
cratic  states  of  Greece  there  was  a  strong  tendency  to  General. 
strengthen  the  hands  of  the  military  commanders,  and  to 
invest  them  with  the  functions  of  political  magistrates. 
Thus,  at  Athens,  the  Archons  remained  the  nominal  chiefs 
of   the  state,   but  their  once   kingly  powers   gradually 

*  PoL  xxviii  6.  Nothing  can  be  plainer  than  that  thia  was  simply 
what  the  Americans  call  a  '' Caucus. "  Yet  two  distinguished  German 
scholars,  Schom  (p.  64)  and  Droysen  (ii.  468),  have  built  upon  this  passage 
a  theory  that  the  9afiiopyoi,  (who  are  not  mentioned,)  had  the  sole  right  of 
proposing  candidates  for  the  Presidency.  Bishop  Thirlwall  of  course  sets 
them  right  (viiL  91).  Indeed  Schom  himself,  by  the  time  that  he  reached 
the  event  itself  in  his  actual  narrative  (p.  854),  seems  to  have  better  under- 
stood the  state  of  the  case.  What  Polybios  here  describes  is  simply  the 
preliminary  process  which  must  go  before  every  public  election.  This  is 
one  of  the  many  cases  in  which  a  citizen  of  a  free  country  has  a  wonderful 
advantage  in  studying  the  history  of  the  ancient  commonwealths.  Many 
things  which  the  subject  of  a  continental  monarchy  can  only  spell  out 
from  his  books  are  to  an  Englishman  or  an  American  matters  of  daily 
life. 
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B.C.  490. 


Different 
numbers  in 
different 
states. 


Two 
Grenerals 
of  the 
Achaian 
League 
reduced 
to  One. 
B.a  255. 


dwindled  away  into  the  merest  routine.  The  Ten  Generals, 
officers  seemingly  not  known  before  Kleisthen^^  became 
really  the  most  imt>ortant  persons  in  the  commonwealth, 
entrusted  with  as  large  a  share  of  authority  as  DSmos 
would  entrust  to  anybody  but  himself  The  transition 
between  the  two  systems  is  clearly  seen  at  the  battle  of 
Marath6n,  where  KaUimachos  the  Polemarch,  one  of  the 
Archons,  is  joined  in  command  with  the  Ten  Generals. 
Earlier,  he  would  have  been  the  sole  commander;  later, 
he  would  have  had  no  part  or  lot  in  the  matter.  In  most 
of  the  later  Grecian  states^  especially  in  the  Federal  states, 
we  find  the  highest  magistrates  bearing  the  title  of  GeneraL 
The  number  of  Generals  differed  in  different  Leagues,  but 
it  was  always  much  smaller  than  the  Athenian  Ten.  The 
Epeirots  had  at  one  time  as  many  as  three/  but  the  Arka- 
dians  under  Lykomdd^,"  the  Akamanians,^  and  the  iEto- 
lians'^  had  each  a  sole  GreneraL  The  Achaians,  for  the  first 
five-and-twenty  years  of  their  renewed  Confederacy,  elected 
two  Generals.  Then  an  important  change  was  made  in  the 
constitution  by  reducing  the  number  to  one.  In  the  em- 
phatic words  of  Poly  bios,"  "they  trusted  one  man  with 
all  their  affairs."     ''Now,"  he  continues,  **the  first  man 


1  Grote,  iv.  181.  *  See  above,  p.  152.  •  See  above,  p.  204. 

*  See  above,  p.  149.  *  See  next  Chapter. 

*  Pol.  iL  43.  ElUoirt  fih^  oZv  Krji  rA  irpirra  letd  ir4rr€  avwewoXirtiiffarro 
fitff  iavrSy  al  ftpottprifi4yat  irifXcis,  ypoftfutrda  Koiwhv  ix  ircpi^dov  irpox^H^ 
(6fi€yai  Ko).  Hiuo  ffrparjiyois*  fitrd  9^  ravra  wdXw  l8o|er  tt^oit  twa  KoBurrdytuf 
ital  ro6r^  irt(rrt6€iy  Hw^p  r»y  9\»y,  iccU  wpwros  I^X'  '^^  rift^f 
rcuirns  MdpKos  6  Kcpwci^f.  After  reading  this  passage,  and  after  consider- 
ing the  tendency  in  Federal  Greece,  in  America,  and  in  Switzerland,  to 
give  to  every  Federal  body  a  single  President,  it  is  curious  to  find  Calhoun 
(Works,  i  393)  arguing  against  a  single  President,  saying  that  no  common- 
wealth  ever  retained  freedom  under  a  single  President,  wishing  to  bring  the 
United  States  to  a  double  Presidency,  like  that  before  Markos,  and  forti- 
fying his  position  by  the  examples  of  the  Roman  Consuls  and  the  Spartan 
Kings.  It  is  curious  to  find  all  these  American  writers — Mr.  Motley, 
indeed,  is  an  exception — so  thoroughly  anxious  to  find  classical  precedents, 
and  so  constantly  missing  those  which  really  bear  upon  their  case. 
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who  obtained  this  dignity  was  Markos  of  Keryneia"  chap.  v. 
Markos,  it  will  be  remembered,  was  the  gallant  deliverer 
of  Boura,  and  probably,  more  than  any  other  one  man, 
the  true  founder  of  the  reviyed  League.  He  obtained, 
like  Washington,  his  due  reward,  to  be  chosen  as  the  first 
chief  of  the  land  which  he  had  delivered.  The  practical 
extent  of  the  Generars  powers  are  here  plainly  set  forth. 
Everything  was  entrusted  to  him ;  he  was  not  indeed  to  Extensive 

,        powers  of 

rule,  like  a  Tyrant,  with  unlimited  powers,  or  even,  like  the  Office. 
a  lawful  King,  for  an  unlimited  time ;  he  was  to  govern 
for  a  single  year  with  a  commission  limited  by  Law ;  but, 
while  his  term  of  office  lasted,  he  was  to  be  the  Chief  of 
the  State  in  a  sense  in  which  no  man,  or  body  of  men,  had 
been  chief  under  the  elder  Democracy  of  Athens.   His  will 
was  indeed  limited  by  the  necessity  of  consulting  his  col- 
leagues in  the  Government  and  of  bringing  all  great  ques- 
tions to  the  decision  of  the  Sovereign  Assembly.     The 
will  of  the  most  powerful  Minister  of  modem  days  is 
limited  by  the  same  conditions.     No  Minister  in  a  free 
state  can  legislate  at  his  own  pleasure,  in  his  own  name 
or  in  the  name  of  his  Sovereign ;  he  can  impose  no 
tax,   he    can  touch  no  man's  life  or  estate :    he    may 
indeed,   in  his   Sovereign's  name,   make  war   or   peace 
without  formally  consulting  Parliament,   but  he  cannot 
venture  to  declare  war  or  to  conclude  peace  on  terms 
which  he  knows  will  be  oflfensive  to  the  majority  of  the 
House.     Yet  it  is  not  the  less  true  that  such  a  Minister  Compari- 
may  be  practically  all-powerful ;  that  his  colleagues  in  the  modem 
Cabinet,  and  his  fellow-members  in  the  House,  may  accept  ^^^g^er 
all  his  proposals ;  that  he  alone  may  be  the  real  mover ^  B.  Ho  T'-^**  =■  % 
in  everything,  possessed  of  a  practical  initiative  in  all 
matters,  and  leaving  to  other  powers  in  the  state  a  mere 
right  to  say  No,  which  they  probably  never  think  good 
to  exercise.     Such  is  a  powerful  European  Minister  in  our 
own  time ;  such  too  was  the  General  of  the  Achaians.  The 
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CHAP.  y.  Republic  trusted  him  with  all  its  affairs ;  the  Assembly 
of  course  reserved  to  itself  the  final  power  of  saying  Aye 
or  No ;  but  every  earlier  stage  of  every  affair — ^the  begin- 
ning of  all  legislation,  the  beginning  of  every  negociation/ 
the  bringing  of  all  measures  up  to  the  point  at  which  they 
could  be  brought  forward  as  motions  in  the  Assembly — 
everything,  in  short,  which  a  modem  nation  looks  for  at 
the  hands  of  a  strong  Government — all  was  left  to  the 
discretion  of  the  General,  in  concert  with  a  body  of  col- 
leagues who  commonly  looked  up  to  him  as  their  natural 
ComMii-    leader.     Now  all  this  is  utterly  contrary  to  the  practice  of 

son  of 

Aratos  and  the  earlier  democratic  states.  Ferikles  exercised  as  great 
a  power  as  Aratos ;  Perikl^s,  like  Aratos,  was  practically 
prince  ;'  but  Perikles  ruled  purely  by  the  force  of  personal 
character  and  personal  eloquence  ;  Aratos  ruled  by  virtue 
of  a  high  official  position.  It  is  true  that  the  official 
position  of  Aratos  was  the  result  of  his  personal  character; 
it  is  true  that  Ferikles,  like  Aratos,  held  the  most  im- 
portant office  in  his  own  commonwealth ;  the  difference 
is  that  the  official  position  was  necessary  to  the  influence 
of  Aratos  and  that  it  was  not  necessaiy  to  the  influence 
of  Perikles.  Periklte  was  General  of  the  Athenians,  one 
General  out  of  Ten ;  he  was  Greneral,  both  because  of  his 
personal  inclination  and  capacity,  and  because,  in  that 
stage  of  the  republic,  a  man  who  pretended  to  advise 
measures  was  expected  to  be  ready  to  carry  them  out 
himself  But  the  position  of  Perikles  in  the  Athenian 
Assembly  was  not  the  result  of  his  office ;  it  was  a  po- 
sition wholly  personal ;  it  was  a  position  which  was  not 
shared  by  other  Generals ;  it  was  a  position  which  it  was 


*  The  process  of  negociation  is  clearly  set  forth  in  PoL  xxviiL  7.  A  di- 
plomatic communication  is  first  made  to  the  General,  who  is  fayourable  to 
it ;  he  then  brings  the  Ambassadors  personally  before  the  Assembly. 

'  Thuc.  ii.  65.  *EyiyvfT6  t€  K6y(p  fi^p  JhtfioKpariOf  ^pyv  ^^  ^^  "^^^  irpiirou 
dySpds  dpxii    The  words  6  wpchos  dtnfp  are  not  an  official  title. 
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soon  found  that  a  man  might  hold  without  being  General.  Phap.  t. 
The  Assembly  listened  to  Kle6n  as  obediently  as  it  listened  Influence 
to  Ferikl^;  Eledn  became,  no  less  than  Feriklte  had  been,  without 

Office  fit 

the  leader  of  the  People,  the  originator  of  all  its  policy ;  Athens. 
but  Kleon  was  simply  a  private  citizen  with  no  official 
character  whatever ;  it  was  only  towards  the  end  of  his 
days  that  he  foolishly^  took  upon  him  an  office  for  which 
he  was  unfit,  and  which  had  not  been  needed  to  support 
an  influence  which  ended  only  with  his  life.  Demosthenes 
again,  without  any  official  position,  if  he  did  not  rule  as 
effectually  as  Eledn,  yet  contended  on  at  least  equal 
terms  with  the  official  chief  Phdkidn,  and  often  succeeded 
in  carrying  measures  of  which  Phdkidn  utterly  disapproved. 
Now  the  power  of  Aratos  undoubtedly  rested  on  his  per- 
sonal character ;  the  League  trusted  him  officially  because 
it  trusted  him  personally ;  indeed  it  trusted  him  in  a  way 
in  which  it  trusted  no  one  else ;  other  Generals^  with  the 
same  legal  powers^  could  never  exercise  anything  like  the 
same  practical  authority.'  This  is  simply  the  difference, 
with  which  we  are  all  familiar^^  between  a  weak  Govern- 
ment and  a  strong  one.  But  the  influence  of  Aratos  was  Greater 
nevertheless  of  a  kind  which  could  not  be  exercised  with-  ance  of 
out  a  high  official  position ;  he  could  not  have  ruled  the  ^^^^ 
League^  as  £Ie6n  ruled  Athens,  as  a  private  citizen  in 
the  Assembly,  any  more  than  the  greatest  of  statesmen 
and  orators  could  govern  England  from  the  cross  benches. 
During  the  whole  histoiy  of  Athens,  we  find  the  counsels 
of  the  Republic  directed  by  eloquent  speakers  in  the  As- 
sembly^  who  hold  office  or  not  as  it  happens  to  suit  them 

1  I  do  not  refer  to  the  expedition  to  Sphakt^ria,  for  which  Mr.  Grote 
makes  out  at  least  a  plausible  case,  but  to  his  last  expedition  to  Thrace. 
Probably  his  success  at  Sphakt^ria  had  turned  his  head,  and  made  him 
seek  for  an  office  which  he  had  never  before  thought  of. 

•  See  the  account  given  by  Polybios  (v.  30)  of  the  contemptible  adminis- 
tration of  Ep^tos.  Everybody  despised  him,  nobody  obeyed  him,  nothing 
was  ready,  &c. 
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OHAP.  Vtf  personally.  During  the  whole  histoiy  of  the  Achaian 
League,  we  find  its  counsels  constantly  directed  by  those 
citizens  whom  it  chose  to  its  high  magistracies.  It  is 
clear  that  an  Athenian  statesman  could  dispense  with 
office  if  he  pleased ;  it  is  e<|u^y  clear  that  an  Achaian 
statesman  sought  office  as  naturally  as  an  English  states- 
man ;  without  it,  he  might  indeed  win  fame  as  an  opposi- 
tion speaker,  but  he  could  not  hope  to  be  the  real  guiding 
spirit  of  the  commonwealtiL  It  is  clear  ako  that  an 
Athenian  General,  though  warfare  and  diplomacy  formed 
his  immediate  department  of  the  public  business,  was  by 
no  means  the  necessary  originator  of  military  and  diplo- 
matic measures.  An  Athenian  General  might,  as  Nikias 
and  Fhdkidn  were,  be  sent^  without  any  loss  of  official 
digniiy,  to  carry  out  plans  against  which  he  had,  as  a 
citizen  in  the  Assembly,  argued  with  all  his  force.  It  is 
equally  clear  that  an  Achaian  General  was  the  yeiy  soul 
of  the  League,  the  prime  deviser  of  eyerything.  Aratos 
did  not  often  see  his  proposals  rejected,  though  that 
might  happen  now  and  then.  But  it  certainly  neyer 
happened  that  he  was  ordered,  like  Nikias,  to  carry  oat 
the  opposite  proposals  of  anybody  else. 

The  whole  history  then  shows  that  the  Achaian  General 
really  stood  at  the  head  of  the  League,  in  a  way  in  which 
no  one  stood  at  the  head  of  any  of  the  earlier  Greek 
republics,  but  in  a  way  yeiy  like  that  in  which  a  powerful 
Minister  stands  at  the  head  of  a  modem  constitutional 
Compari-    state.    He  resembled  the  American  President  in  being 
Achaian     formally  elected  for  a  definite  time,  while  the  position  of 
General,     ^^  English  Miiuster  is  at  once  conyentional  and  pre- 
p™^d^   carious.     Biit  in  many  respects  his  duties  came  nearer 
and  the  '  to  thosc  of  an  English  First  Minister  than  to  those  of  an 
Fiiit         American  President.    The  main  difference  is  one  which 
^^^^*®'*    has  been  already  hinted  at,  namely  that  the  Achaian  Pre- 
sident was  a  member,  and  the  leading  member,  of  Congress 
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itself^  while  the  American  PreBident  is  something  external  chap.  t. 
to  Congresa   The  Achaian  President  did  not  communicate 
his  sentiments  by  a  Message^  but  by  a  speech  firotn  the 
Treasury  Bench.  ^    It  follows  therefore  that  he  formally 
made  motions  on  which  th^  House  Toted^  while  in  America 
the  Houses  vote  first  and  send  their  conclusions  to  the 
President.'    An  Achaian  Federal  Law  was  a  motion  of  Closer 
the  Gleneral  passed  by  the  Assembly;  an  American  Federal  to^e 
Law  is  an  Act  of  Congress  confirmed  by  the  President  ?g^^ 
In  America,  in  short,  there  is  no  Ministry  in  our  sense,  ^^3  ^ 

the  €raDe- 

because  there  is  no  King.     Or,  perhaps  more  truly,  the  nl  being 
President  is  a  four-years'  King,  a  King  with  very  limited  member* 
powers,  but  who,  within  the  extent  of  those  powers,  ^^^^i 
really  governs  as  well  as  reigns.     Being  a  King  then, 
he  cannot  be  a  member  of  his  own  Parliament ;  all  he 
can  do  is  to  recommend  measure  firom  outside,  and, 
when  they  are  passed,  either  confirm  them  or  send  them 
back  for  reconsideration.'    Our  monarchical  forms  really 
come  nearer  to  the  Parliamentary  relations  which  existed 
in  the  Achaian  Republic  than  is  done  by  the  Republic 
of  the  United  States.    An  English  Minister,  being  himself 
a  Member  of  Parliament,  retains  his  power  of  making 
direct  motions,  and,  as  Minister,  he  practically  acquires 

^  The  first  two  Presidents,  Washington  and  Adams,  made  speeches  to 
Congress :  Jefferson  introduced  the  practice  of  sending  written  messages. 
But  such  speeches  were  "  King's  speeches,"  proceeding  from,  an  external 
power,  not  ''ministerial  statements,"  proceeding  from  a  Member  of  the 
House. 

s  The  President  may  recommend  measures  to  Congress  (Constitution, 
Art.  ii  §  3),  just  as  a  King  does,  but  he  cannot  make  a  motion  in  Con- 
gress, like  the  Achaian  General  Congress  passes  bills,  and  sends  them  to 
the  President,  for  approval  (Art  i.  §  7.  2),  as  to  a  King.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Senate  (Art.  ii  §  2.  2)  can  confirm  or  reject  many  official  acts 
of  the  President ;  but  here  the  Senate  is  not  acting  in  a  strictly  legislatiTe 
character,  and  the  House  of  Bepresentatives  is  not  consulted. 

>  The  President  has  no  absolute  veto,  but  a  measure  sent  back  by  him 
cannot  be  passed  again  except  by  a  majority  of  two-thirds  of  both 
Houses  (Art.  i  §  7.  2).    This  is  practically  a  more  valuable  power. 

U2 
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xmAT,  T.  the  sole  right  of  making  important  motions  with  any 

chance  of  success.     And,  as  the  Royal  Veto  is  never 

used,  the  decision  of  the  Houses  is  practically  as  final 

as  that  of  the  Achaian  Assembly. 

Greater  This  lofky  position  of  the  Achaian  General,  as  com- 

DOwer 

^the       pared   with   that   of  any  Athenian   Magistrate,   is   the 
^^^^|L    crowning  example  of  those  tendencies  which  naturally 
inaFederal  ange  from  the  different  position  of  a  City  Democracy 
a  City       and  of  a  Federal  Democracy.     In  either  case  the  Be- 
c^j'       public  needs  some  centre^  some  yisible  head.    At  Athens 
the  Ten  Generals  were  really  that  head;  some  of  them 
were  always  on  the  spot ;  but  if  any  unforeseen  emeigency 
took  place,  there  was  no  need  for  them  to  act  on  their 
own  responsibility ;  an  ordinary  Assembly  of  the  People 
could  not  be  many  days  distant,  and  an  extraordinary 
one  might,  if  need  be,  be  summoned  even  sooner.     In 
such  a  state  of  things  there  was  really  no  occasion  to 
give  the  Magistrates  any  large  powers.      But  turn  to 
Achaia ;  if  an  unforeseen  emergency  arose ; — ^if  a  foreign 
Ambassador,   for  instance,   arriyed   with  important  pro- 
posals ;  if  King  Eleomente  threatened  or  King  Ptolemy 
made   friendly   advances  —  where  was    he   to   look  for 
the  Achaian  League?    The  Athenian  D^mos  was  never 
^^  1     1  iveiy  far  from  his  Pnyx,  but  the  League  was,  for  three 
K^^^*^  '  N*    /hundred  and  fifty-nine  days  in  the  year,  scattered  to  and 
fro  over  all  Peloponn^sos.    In  such  a  state  of  things  there 
must  be  some  one  to  represent  the  nation ;  some  one  who 
can  be  found  at  once ;  some  one  who  can  enter  into  nego- 
ciations,  who  has  authority  to  give  a  provisional  answer, 
and  who  can  summon  the  Assembly  to  give  a  final  one. 
Such  a  representative  of  the  nation  the  constitution  of  the 
League  provided  in  its  GfeneraL     Every  application  was 
first  made  to  him ;  he  consulted  his  Ministers ;  in  concert 
with  them,  he  either  brought  the  matter  before  the  next 
ordinary  Assembly,  or,  if  the  business  was  specially  urgent^ 
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he  called  an  extraordinary  Assembly  specially  to  consider  .chap.  v. 
it  In  that  Assembly  his  proposals  were  not  merely  those 
of  an  eloquent  citizen,  they  carried  with  them  all  the 
weight  of  a  modem  Goyenmient  measure.  On  any  weighty 
matter,  it  was  his  business  to  come  forward  and  declare^ 
his  mind,  exactly  as  it  is  the  business  of  the  Leader  of  the 
House  in  our  own  Parliament.  The  main  difference  is  that, 
if  by  any  ill  luck  his  proposals  were  rejected,  the  General 
on  the  one  hand  could  not  dissolve  the  Assembly,  and  on 
the  other  he  was  not  expected  to  resign  his  own  office. 

The  same  chain  of  reasoning,  which  shows  the  necessity 
of  the  large  powers  which  were  Tested  in  the  Achaian 
GoTemment,  leads  also  irresistibly  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  members  of  that  Goyenmient  were  always  men  of 
wealth  and  high  social  position.  As  eyeiy  Achaian  citizen  Members 
was  a  member  of  the  Achaian  Assembly,  so,  in  the  absence  ooyem- 
of  the  slightest  proof  to  the  contrary,  we  cannot  doubt  that  ™®^*    .. 

^  *  ^  y  ^  ^     necessarily 

eyery  Achaian  citizen  was  legally  eligible  to  eyery  office  in  wealthy 
the  Achaian  commonwealth*  But  if  only  well-to-do  citizens 
could  habitually  attend  the  Assembly,  it  is  clear  that  only 
yeiy  wealthy  citizens  could  be  commonly  chosen  to  the 
high  offices  of  the  State.  There  is  commonly,  eyen  under 
the  most  democratic  forms,  a  tendency  in  the  people  them- 
selyes  to  giye  a  preference  to  birth  and  wealth.  It  is  only 
in  days  of  strong  reaction  against  oligarchic  oppression 
that  this  tendency  utterly  dies  away.  In  most  ages  and 
countries  the  aristocrat  of  liberal  politics  is  the  most  popu- 
lar of  all  characters.  IJyen  i|i  the  Athenian  Democracy, 
though  low-bom  Demagogues '  might  guide  the  counsels 


*  PoL  xxriii.  7.     iKdXei  yitp  rd  irpdyfAora  rijy  roO  <rrpamiyoO  ywifinv. 

'  I  use  this  word  in  its  original  neutral  sense,  a  Leader  of  the  People, 
whether  for  good  or  for  eviL  An  Athenian  97i/jMy^0y6s  in  later  times  is  a 
citizen,  be  he  Hyperbolos  or  be  he  Ddmosthen^  who  is  influential  in  the 
Assembly  without  holding  office.  But  Isokrat^  (ircpl  Elp.  152)  applies 
the  word  to  Perikl^  himself. 
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OHAP.  T,  of  the  Assembly^  the  office  of  General  was  ahnost  always 

conferred  on  members  of  the  old  nobility.    In  the  Achaian 

League  tiiis  natural  tendency  must  haye  become  a  practical 

Offices       necessity.     There  is  no  eyidence  that  any  public  officer  of 

League      ^6  League  was  paid ;  there  is  distinct  eyidence  tiiat  some 

*^wdd?*^^  inq>ortant  pubKc  officers  were  not  paid ;  *  and  the  <^ce 

of  General  is  distinctiy  spokeu  <^  as  one  whidi  inyolyed 

great  expense.'    Now  none  but  men  who  were  at  once 

rich,  ambitious,  and  zealous^  would  or  could  accept  offices 

which  inyolyed  onerous  duties  and  large  expenses^  and 

which  carried  with  them  only  honorary  rewards.    We  are 

purselyes  fioniliar  with  an  unpaid  Magistracy,  an  unpaid 

Pariiament,  a  Goyemment  not  unpaid  indeed,  but  whose 

highest  members  receiye  salaries  barely  coyering  their 

expenses,  and  therefore  do  not  seek  for  office  as  a  source 

c^  personal  gain.    We  therefore  can  fully  understand  the 

working  of  a  similar  system  in  Achaia.  We  can  understand 

how  the  system  might  be  safely  left  to  its  own  practical 

working;  how  an  unpaid  Magistracy  would  necessarily  be 

No  pro.     an  aristocratic  Magistracy,  without  the  requirement  of  any 

^^oa-    property  qualificati<m.    Here  again,  we  see  how  great  an 

^^^'         adyantage  a  student   of   ancient  history  deriyes   from 

familiarity  with  the  usages  of  a  free  state.     One  of  the 

yery  best  of  German  scholars,'  finding  that  in  practice  the 

men  who  held  the  high  magistracies  and  who  filled  the 

^  This  is  clear  in  the  case  of  the  Senators.  See  PoL  xxiiL  7  and 
Thirlwall,  viiL  92.  Of  course  I  suppose  only  the  great  magistracies  to 
have  been  unpaid.  In  Achaia,  as  everywhere  else,  there  most  have  been 
plenty  of  paid  subordinates. 

'  Polybios  (xxviiL  7)  incidentally  mentions  the  ezpensiyeness  of  the 
(General's  o$ce  ;  9mI  t6  irkriBos  bccufdy  xp^Mrwy  tls  riiv  dpxh^  ieiaraniKdyeu 
["A^Mw].  This  passage  alone  would  be  enough  to  prove  the  unpaid 
nature  of  puUic  office  in  Achaia. 

>  Droysen,  ii.  461,  S.  I  am  quite  at  b.  loss  to  guess  what  the  use  of  the 
word  lenifunutol  in  one  of  the  passages  of  Polybios  (v.  98)  which  Droysen 
quotes  has  to  do  with  the  matter.  The  historian  is  speaking  of  a  local 
quarrel  between  rich  and  poor  at  Megalopolis. 
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Federal  Tribunals  *  were  always  rich  men,  has  supposed   ohap.  v. 
the  existence  of  a  property  qualification  for  office^  of  whose 
existence  no  proof  or  likelihood  whateyer  is  found  in  our 
authorities.     Had  such  a  qualification  been  enforced  by 
law,  Polybios  could  never  have  spoken  as  he  does  of  the 
strictly  democratic  character  of  the  Achaian  constitution.  | 
Our  own  great  historian  of  this  period,'  as  usual,  instinct^     * 
ively  sees  the  truth  of  the  case.    Eveiy  Englishman  knows 
that  no  law  forbids  the  poorest  man  to  become  a  Member 
of  Parliament,  or  even  a  Cabinet  Minister.    Yet,  though  Natural 
no  law  forbids  him,  the  poor  man  is  so  fietr  fix>m  being  unpaid 
likely  to  be  elected  a  member  himself  that  he  has  small  ^^^^ 
chance  of  being  listened  to  even  as  the  proposer  of  a 
candidate.    Even  where  there  is  a  qualification,  as  in  the 
case  of  Justices  of  Peace,  a  man  is  seldom  appointed  who 
does  not  possess  much  more — or  at  least  who  does  not 
belong  to  a  class  whose  members  commonly  possess  much 
more — ^than  the    legal  qualification  for  the  office.     In 
Achaia,  as  in  England,  these  tilings  doubtless  settled  them- 
selves.    There  is  everywhere  a  certain  natural  influence 
about  birth  and  wealth,  which  does  not  spring  from  legal 
enactm^its,  and  which  no  legal  enactments  can  take  away. 
All  that  Democracy — ^legal  and  regular  Democracy ' — can 

^  One  cannot  doubt  either  that  there  wore  Federal  Courts  or  that  their 
members  were  commonly  wealthy  men.  Poor  men  could  not  often  appear 
in  an  unpaid  court  sitting  at  a  distance.  But  I  &^  i^ot  quite  sure  that  the 
passage  commonly  cited  in  proof  of  the  fact  really  bears  on  the  matter. 
According  to  Plutarch  (PML  7),  the  Knights  (linrfis)  were  fjid\i(rra  x^piot 
Tifiiis  Koi  icoXdo'uts.  This  is  generally  taken  to  mean  that  the  judges  or 
jurors — the  Greek  Buccurral  are  something  between  the  two — ^in  the  Federal 
Courts  were  commonly  men  of  the  equestrian  census.  Cf.  Thirlwall,  viii. 
98.  But  I  do  not  feel  quite  certain  whether  the  K6Kcuns  here  spoken  of 
may  not  be  parliamentary  rather  than  judicial,  as  the  rifii^  clearly  refers  to 
the  influence  of  the  equestrian  class  in  disposing  of  the  great  Federal 
magistracies.    See  the  parallel  passage  of  Polybios,  x.  22. 

•  Thirlwall,  viiL  p.  98. 

>  A  constitution  which  by  legal  enactments  excludes  any  class,  be  that 
class  the  rich  or  the  poor,  the  patrician  or  the  plebeian,  has  no  right  to  the 
name  of  Democracy — it  is  essentially  Oligarchic. 
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oHAP.  Y.  do  is  to  depriye  birth  and  wealth  of  all  legal  adyantage, 
and  to  let  birth,  wealth,  talent,  happy  accident,  all  start 
fair  and  all  find  their  leyeL  This  the  Democracy  of  Athens 
and  the  Democracy  of  Achaia  both  did ;  only  circum- 
stances, not  laws^  fixed  the  practical  standard  of  eligibility 
at  a  much  higher  point  in  the  Democracy  of  Achaia  than 
in  the  Democracy  of  Athens. 

We  will  now  attempt  to  gather  what  information  we 

can  from  our  authorities  as  to  the  exact  legal  powers  of 

Power  of    the  Achaian  General  and  his  Councillors.     It  has  been 

^"^^1^.  doubted*  whether  the  power  of  summoning  extraordinaiy 

bhes  vested  ^^gggBotbli^g  rested  with   the    General  or  with  the  Ten 

in  the 

General  in  Ministers.     One  can  hardly  doubt  that  it  was  Tested  in 

the  General  acting  with  the  concurrence  of  his  Ministers.' 

This  union  of  a  Governor  and  a  Council  is  not  imknown 

The  either  in  American  States  or  in  English  Colonies.     But 

act  as        the  formal  presidency  of  the  Assembly,  and  the  duty  of 

o?^^"    putting  questions  to  the  vote,   clearly  rested  with  the 

Assembly,  Ten  Ministers  and  not  with  the  General'     The  reason 

is  obvious.    The  General  was  necessarily  an   important 

speaker ;  he  had  to  explain  and  to  defend  his  policy ; 

1  K.  F.  Hennann,  §  186,  p.  892,  Eng.  Tr. 

'  Pol,  V.  1.  'Xuyrjyw  [I'Aparos  6  ytcirtpos]  ro^s  *Ax^uoi^s  9id  rmv  dpx&t^tftr 
cIt  iHK\iiai€Ly,  Compare  xziii.  10  throughout  The  General  and  dpxoprts 
meet  the  Rom&n  Ambassador  and  decline  to  call  an  Assembly. 

*  See  the  passage  in  Livy  (xzxii  22)  quoted  already.  If  Bishop 
Thirlwall  be  right,  as  he  clearly  is,  in  thinking  that  ol  rifs  ytpovclas  in 
Pol.  xzxviii,  5,  mean  the  Zofuopyol  (viiL  92,  491),  we  find  them  distinctly 
acting  as  Speakera  of  the  Assembly.  They  seem  to  be  the  dpxorrts 
mentioned  just  before,  and  dpxorr^s  in  Polybios  means  the  iofuopyoi. 
They  call  the  President  of  the  Union,  Eritolaos,  to  order  for  unparlia- 
mentary language.  This  was  in  very  late,  bad,  and  violent  times ;  one 
cannot  fknoy  Aratos  or  PhUopoim^  receiving  or  needing  such  an  inter- 
ruption, though  doubtless  they  were  legally  open  to  it,  just  as  an  Kng1i>h 
First  Minister  may  be  called  to  order  by  the  Speaker. 

Drumann  (p.  462)  seems  to  confound  this  ytpovirla  with  the  fiovKiH  or 
Senate.  Tittmann  (688)  accurately  distinguishes  them,  though  he  is  not 
quite  clear  about  their  identity  with  the  iofitoftyoL 
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he  would  haye  been  as  unfit  to  act  as  President  of  the  chap.  v. 
Assembly  as  the  Leader  of  the  House  of  Commons  is 
to  be  at  the  same  time  its  Speaker.  Theoretically  the 
same  objection  might  seem  to  apply  to  his  ten  colleagues ; 
they  were  as  responsible  as  he  was  for  the  measures  on 
which  they  had  to  take  the  votes  of  the  Assembly.  But 
they  were  not  so  personally  bcnmd  as  he  was  to  be 
active  speakers  on  their  behalf.  Our  own  House  of  Lords 
presents  a  close  analogy.  The  Lord  Chancellor  is  Speaker 
of  the  House ;  he  presides,  and  puts  the  question.  But, 
unlike  the  Speaker  of  the  Commons,  he  is  also  a  member 
of  the  Government,  an  active  member  of  the  House ;  he 
can  vote,  speak,  bring  in  bills  of  his  own,  just  as  much  as 
any  other  Peer ;  one  class  of  bills  indeed  it  is  his  special 
duty  to  bring  in  rather  than  any  other  Peer.  Still  it  is 
felt  that  the  Speaker  of  the  House  cannot  fittingly  be  the 
Government  Leader  in  the  House ;  some  other  Peer  is 
always  looked  upon  as  the  special  representative  of  the 
Cabinet  in  the  House  of  Lords.  This  division  of  par- 
liamentary duiy  exactly  answers  to  what  I  conceive  to 
have  been  the  division  of  duties  in  the  Assembly  between 
the  Achaian  Ministers  and  the  Achaian  General  Out 
of  the  House,  the  General  and  his  Ministers  doubtless  Joint 
acted  in  concert  in  all  important  civil  business.  On  some  diplonwitic 
great  occasions  we  distinctly  see  the  whole  Government  o^^"- 
acting  together.  For  instance,  Aratos  and  his  Ten  Coun-  b.o.  228. 
cillors^  all  went  to  meet  King  Antigonos,  and  to  make 
arrangements  with  him  for  his  coming  into  Peloponn^sos. 
In  short,  in  all  civil  and  diplomatic  business  the  General 
acted  together  with  the  other  members  of  the  Government. 
He  was  chief  of  a  Cabinet,  and  we  know  what  powers  the 
chief  of  a  Cabinet  has.  He  could  not  indeed  get  rid  of 
a  refractory  colleague,  as  a  modem  First  Minister  can; 

1  Plut.  At.  48.     ^Ain^vra  firrd  rSy  Urifjuovffynp  6  "'Aparos  air^. 
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CHAP.  y.  but  we  may  be  sure  that,  in  the  good  times  of  the  League 
— ^the  days  of  Kritolaos  are  another  matter — ^a  (General 
who  was  in  the  least  fit  for  his  place  could  always  com- 
mand a  majority  among  his  colleagues^  and  a  majority  was 
all  that  was  needed. 
Unre-  In  military  affairs  the  case  was  different     The  Ten  were 

p^er  *  purely  civil  magistracy  ;  the  General,  besides  being  the 
aJ^ni  •  P^^*^^*^  chief  of  the  state,  was  also,  as  his  title  implies, 
War.  its  military  chie^  and  that  with  fiEur  more  unrestrained 
power  than  he  exercised  in  civil  affairs.  The  Sovereign 
People  declared  war  and  concluded  peace;  but  while 
war  lasted,  the  Greneral  had  the  undivided  command  ot 
the  Achaian  armies.  The  Achaians,  as  Folybios  says, 
trusted  their  General  m  everythmg :  they  did  not  hamper 
his  operations  in  the  field  in  the  same  way  as  was 
too  often  done  by  the  Yenetiany  Spartan,  and  Dutch 
Republics.  There  was  not  the  same  reason  or  temptation 
for  doing  so.  The  hereditary  Kings  of  Sparta  were 
naturally  looked  upon  with  jealousy  by  the  Ephors,  who 
represented  another  principle  in  politics.  And  Venice,  in 
her  land  campaigns^  had  commonly  to  do  with  mercenary 
leaders,  whose  fidelity  might  not  always  be  absolutely 
trusted.  But  if  an  Achaian  General,  a  citizen  chosen  for 
a  year  by  the  free  voices  of  his  fellow-citizens,  cannot  be 
fiilly- trusted  by  them,  no  man  can  ever  be  trusted  at  alL 
In  fact  he  commonly  was  both  fully  and  generously 
trusted.  He  was  allowed  to  act  for  himself,  subject  only 
to  the  after-judgement  of  the  Assembly,  in  which  his 
proceedings  might  be  discussed  after  the  faci^  But 
Union  of  it  is  in  this  union  of  the  chief  military  and  the  chief 
^d  p^-  political  power  in  the  same  person  that  we  see  the  main 
ticai  ftrnc-  p^j^^  ^f  difference  between  the  Achaian  system  and  that 


tions 


*  Thirlwall,  viiL  102.     "  He  wielded  the  military  force  of  the  League  in 
the  field  with  absolute,  though  not  irresponsible  authority. " 
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of  all  modem  states,  republican  or  monarchic.^    No  First   chap.  v. 
Minister  of   a  constitutional  monarchy  thinks  of   com-  unlike 
manding  its  armies ;  it  is  felt  that  his  duties  lie  in  quite  ^at4. 
i^other  sphere.     The  American  President  is  indeed,  by 
the   Constitution,'  Commander-in-Chief   of   the  Federal 
forces  by  sea  and  land;   that  is  to  say,  they  are  neces- 
Barily  at  his  disposal  as  the  chief  executiye  Magistrate ; 
but  it  is  not  implied  that  the  President  shall  always  be 
the  man  personally  to  lead  the  armies  of  the  Republic 
to  battle.     But  in  the  Achaian  League  the  General  was 
really  a  Ceneral ;  his  command  in  the  field  was  as  much 
a  matter  of  course  as  his  chief  influence  in  the  Assembly ; 
his  only  official   title'  was  a  military  one;   though  it 
should  be  noticed  that  the  outward  symbol  of  his  office 
was  one  purely  civil.     We  have  seen  a  Theban  Archon  His  title 
with  nothing  militaiy  about  him,   but  whose  badge  o(  y^^^^^^' 
office  was  a  spear ;  *  we  now  find,  in  curious  contrast,  ^?^g®  °^ 
that  the  badge  of  office  of  the  Achaian  General  was  civil. 
the  purely  civil  symbol,  a  seaL     The  General  kept  the 
Great   Seal   of  the   League;    and  his  admission  to  or 
resignation  of  office  is  sometimes  spoken  of  as  accept- 
ing or  laying  down  the  Seal,^  much  as  we  speak,  not 
indeed  of  a  Commander-iuKshief,  but  of  a  Lord  Chan- 
cellor.    This  union  of  civil  and  militaiy  duties,  which 
was  usual  in  the  later  Greek  Republics,  looks  at  first  sight 
like  a  retrograde  movement,  after  the  experience  of  the 

^  I  speak  of  the  civilized  states  of  Europe  and  America ;  I  do  not 
answer  for  Mexican  or  South  American  Republics. 

«  Art  ii  §  2.  1. 

»  Polybios  is  singularly  fluctuating  in  the  various  titles  which  he  gives 
to  the  Assembly  and  to  the  Ministers,  but  I  do  not  remember  that  the 
General  is  ever  called  anything  but  arparriy6sf  or,  perhaps,  its  equivalent 
iiytfuir  (seeiv.  11.  v.  1) ;  vp^tareis  (ii.  45)  is  hardly  meant  as  a  formal  title. 

*  See  above,  p.  166. 

•  Pint  Ar.  88.  'E/3ovAcJ(raTO  fihf  c^Ws  [6  "Aparros]  diroOMou  n^v  <r4>payiSa 
Koi  rijtf  erpvnrficof  dup^tvai.  Pol.  iv.  7.  iraptiKctfi^v  [6  "A/xrros]  iropd  rov 
TifA0^4yov  rfjy  itifwclav  (rtppayl^a. 
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CHAP.  V. 

Athenian 
experience 
on  the 
union  of 
civil  and 
military- 
powers. 


Gradual 
separation 
of  civil  and 
military 
functions. 


Athenian  commonwealth  on  the  snbjeci  At  one  time  it 
was  held  at  Athens  that  the  functions  of  statesman  and 
General  should  go  together.  In  Miltiad^s,  Themistokl^ 
Aristeid^s,  we  see  the  union  in  its  fiilness.  In  the  next 
generation  we  discern  the  first  signs  of  separation  between 
the  two.  FeriUSs  and  Kimdn  indeed  still  unite  both 
functions ;  Fenkl^s  could  fight  and  Kim6n  could  speak. 
But  it  is  clear  that,  though  the  functions  were  united, 
they  were  not  united  in  equal  proportions  in  the  two  men. 
FeriklSs  was  primarily  a  statesman  and  secondarily  a 
general;  Kimdn  was  primarily  a  general  and  secondarily 
a  statesman*  The  military  abilities  of  Perikl^s  were 
considerable^  but  they  were  a  mere  appendage  to  his 
preeminent  ciyil  genius;  and  most  certainly  Kimdn  was 
far  more  at  home  when  warring  with  the  barbarians  than 
when  contending  with  Perikl6s  in  the  Assembly.  It 
showed  the  good  sense  of  both  the  rivals,  when  they 
agreed  upon  the  compromise  that  Perikl^  should  direct 
the  counsels,  and  Kim6n  command  the  armies^  of  the 
commonwealth.^  In  the  next  stage  of  things  the  schism 
between  the  two  callings  becomes  wider  and  wider. 
The  Tersatile  genius  of  Alkibiadds  indeed  united  both 
characters,  or  rather  all  characters ;  but  Nikias  was 
a  professional  soldier,  whose  position  as  a  statesman 
is  quite  incidental,  while  the  elder  DSmosthenSs,  an 
admirable  soldier,  does  not  appear  as  a  statesman  at  alL 
On  the  other  hand  Kledn  and  his  brother  Demagogues 
are  mere  politicians,  who  do  not  in  any  way  profess 
to  be  military  conmianders.^     In  the  next  century  the 


1  See  Grote,  v.  460. 

'  Kledn^s  command  at  Amphipolis  is,  as  we  have  seen,  something  quite 
exceptional.  But  of  course  a  Demagogue,  like  another  citizen,  might  be 
called  upon  to  serve  in  war.  Hence  the  point  of  Ph6kidn*s  retort  to  a 
troublesome  orator — iro\4fxov  fikv  6vros  iyo^  <roO,  c2pi(yt}f  8i  ytvofiivyis  aif 
ipLot  dp^tts.     Pliit.   Phdk.  16.     Compare  also  the  story  of  Phdkidn  and 
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callings  were  utterly  separated     Phdki6n  is  the  only  man  chap.  v. 
in  whom  there  is  the  least  approach  to  an  union   of 
them.     Iphikrat^s  and  Chabrias  were  strictly  professional 
soldiers,  who  eschewed  politics  altogether.     DemosthenSs^ 
^schinte,    Hyperid68,    neyer   thought    of   conunandiBg 
armies.     Indeed  in  their  days  it  was  but  seldom  that 
the  armies  of  Athens  were  formed  of  her  own  citizens 
and  commanded  by  her  own  Generals ;   they  were  too  Employ- 
commonly  mere  mercenary  bands  commanded  by  faithless  ^:^?^ 
soldiers  of  fortune.     It  may  have  been  the  remembrance  '^*"^- 
of  the  evils  inflicted  on  Greece  by  these  hireling  banditti,  The 
which  induced  both  the  Achaian  League  and  the  other  system  a 
later  Greek  commonwealths  to  fall  back  upon  the  old  '®*®^<^'^ 
system,  and  to  insist  upon  the  union  of  militaiy  and 
ciyil  powers  in  the  chi^  of  the  state.     The  arrangement  Disad- 
doubtless  gave  greater  unity  and  energy  to  Federal  action;  ^^1®" 
but  it  undoubtedly  had  a  bad  side.      It  by  no  means  ^ys*®™- 
followed  either  that  the  wisest  statesman  would  be  also 
the  bravest  and  most  skilful  captain,  or  that  the  bravest 
and  most  skilful  captain  would  be  also  the  wisest  states- 
man.    Aratos  was  unrivalled  as  a  diplomatist  and  par- 
liamentary leader,  but  his  militaiy  career  contains  many 
more  failures  than  successes.      Could  he  and  Lydiadas 
have  divided  duties,   as  PeriklSs  and  Kimdn  did,   the 
League  might  perhaps  never  have  been  driven  to  become 
a  suppliant  for  Macedonian  protection.     It  is  also  clear 
that  the  union  aggravated  one  difficulty  which  perhaps 
can  never  be  entirely  avoided  in  any  government  where 
magistrates  are  elected  for  a  definite  time.     Once  a  year.  The  Presi. 
or  once  in  four  years,  what  we  call  a  Ministerial  Crisis  terregnmn 
comes  round  as  a  matter  of  course.     It  is  felt  to  be  a  ^&^^^^^ 

Archibiad^  in  the  same  life,  c.  10.      D^osthenSs  and  iBschin^  both 
seired  in  the  army,  and  .^schinls  gained  some  credit  for  personal  gallantry,      • 
just  as  Sdkrat^  did,  but  no  one  ever  thought  of  choosing  any  one  of  tl\e 
three  to  the  office  of  General. 
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CHAP.  V.  practical  feult  in  the  American  system  that  the  President 
bgr  the  is  chosen  so  long  before  he  actually  enters  on  his  office/ 
^wer^  ^  practical  interr^num  of  some  months  takes  place ;  the 
incoming  Qovemment  are  still  private  men ;  the  outgoing 
Goyemment,  though  still  invested  with  legal  powers,  can- 
not venture  to  use  them  with  any  effect  in  the  &ce  of  their 
designated  successors.  A  circumstance  recorded  by  Poly- 
B.C.  220.  bios'  shows  that  this  difficulty  was  felt  in  Achaia  alsa 
The  iEtolians  chose  for  an  inroad  the  time  when  the 
official  year  was  drawing  to  its  close^  as  a  time  when  the 
Achaian  counsels  were  sure  to  be  weak.  Aratos,  the 
Qeneral-elect,  was  not  yet  actually  in  office ;  the  outgoing 
Oeneral  Timoxenos  shrank  from  energetic  action  so  late 
in  his  year,  and  at  last  yielded  up  his  office  to  Aratos 
before  the  legal  time.  We  know  not  exactly  how  long 
the  Achaian  interregnum  lasted,  but  it  is  evident  that 
we  here  find  the  American  difficulty,  and  that  aggravated 
by  the  fact  that  the  President  had  himself  personally 
to  take  the  field.  At  Rome  the  change  of  Consuls 
seems  to  have  sometimes  had  the  same  effect;  but,  in 
the  best  days  of  Rome,  the  danger  was  tempered  in  two 
ways.  It  was  lessened  by  that  habitual  devotion  of  every 
Roman  to  the  public  interest,  to  which  neither  Achaia 
nor  America  nor  any  other  state  can  supply  a  parallel 
And  the  custom,  by  which  a  Consul  whose  services  were 
really  needed  was  commonly  continued  in  his  command 
as  Proconsul,  prevented  the  occurrence  of  any  interregnum 
at  aU  in  the  cases  where  it  would  have  been  most 
hurtful 
It  may  perhaps  be  doubted  whether,  in  another  pointy 

^  In  the  United  States  this  evil  is  aggravated  by  the  atter  failore  of  the 
constitutional  provisions  for  the  double  election  of  the  President.  Tho 
President  not  only  does  not  enter  on  office  immediately  on  his  legal  elec* 
tion,  but,  long  before  the  legal  election  takes  place,  it  is  already  practically 
decided  who  will  be  elected,  and  the  interregnum  at  once  begins. 

«  iv.  6,  7. 
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the  practice  of  the  League  diminished  or  aggravated  an  chap.  t. 
evil  which  has  often  been  pointed  out  in  the  American  Question 

mi  •  1         1       ^         •       •  1  ^^  reelec- 

system.     The  power  given  by  the  Constitution,  and,  at  tion  of  the 

one  time,  often  exercised  in  practice,  of  reelecting  the  ^^ 

President,   at  least  for  one  additional  term  of   office/ 

has  often  been  made  the  subject  of  grave  complaint 

It  places,  it  is  argued,  the  Chief  Magistrate  of  the  Union 

in  the  somewhat  lowering  position  of  a  candidate  for 

the  suffrages  of  the  citizens ;  it  causes  him  too  often  to 

adopt  a  policy,  which  may  not  be  in  itself  the  best,  but 

which  may  be   the  most  likely  to  lead  to  reelection; 

and  it  causes  the  latter  part  at  least  of  a  Presidency  to 

be  often  spent  in  canvassing  rather  than  in  governing.* 

The  Achaian  President  held  office  for  a  year  only ;   he  ^^^^. 

was  incapable  of  immediate  reelection,  but  he  might  be  capable  of 

chosen  again  the  year  after.'     In  conformity  with  this  reelection. 

kw,  Aratos,  during  his  long  ascendency,  was  commonly 

elected,  seemingly  quite  as  a  matter  of  course,   in  the 

alternate  years.    In  those  years  when  he  was  not  himself 

in  office,  he  was  often  able  to  procure  the  election  of 

1  The  Constitation  puts  no  restriction  npon  reelection ;  in  practice  no 
President  has  ever  remained  in  office  for  more  than  two  terms. 

<  On  the  other  side  see  the  ingenious  arguments  in  the  **  Federalist/'  No. 
Ixxii  p.  890.  Doubtless,  as  in  most  p(^tical  questions,  there  is  something 
to  be  said  on  both  sides,  but  practically  the  disadyantages  of  reelection 
seem  decidedly  to  predominate.  This  view  is  strongly  taken  by  Toequeville, 
i  228,  et  seqq.  The  new  Southern  Confederation  has  made  the  President 
incapable  of  reelection,  but  has  given  him  a  longer  term  of  office,  namely, 
for  six  years.     Art  ii  §  1. 

'  Pint.  Ar.  24.  *£t«1  fi-ij  ttw^  hfuonhv  i^iiPf  woff  htavr6v  atpturBcu  orparri' 
y6p  adrdw  [r6v''ApaTov],  ^PJV  '^  *^^  V^V  ^^  vam-ds  dpx^u^-  So  80.  88. 
Kleom.  15.  Three  of  these  passages  are  strangely  quoted  in  the  Dic- 
tionary of  Antiquities  (p.  5.  art.  Achaicum  Fcedus)  to  show  that  '*  persons 
of  great  merit  and  distinction  were  sometimes  reelected  for  several  suc- 
cessive years.''  So  Kortiim,  ilL  162.  The  law  may  sometimes  have  been 
broken — ^it  certainly  was  once  i|L  the  case  of  Philopoim^  (Liv.  zxxviii  88) 
— ^but  Plutarch  clearly  means  that  the  law  forbade  immediate  reelection. 
(See  Thirlwall,  viiL  191.  Droysen,  ii  488.)  Tap*  4ifuan^,  to  make  any 
sense,  can  only  mean  **  every  other  year." 
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CHAP.  V.  some  partisan^  or  kinBman,'  whose  policy  he  practically 
guided.  We  may  well  beliere  that,  when  he  was  not 
General,  he  often  filled  some  other  high  office,  and  indeed 
it  is  not  clear  whether  he  was  not  sometimes,  in  defiance 
of  the  law,  himself  reelected  in  consecutiye  years.'  It 
B.C.  223.  is  certain  that  h^  was  once,  and  that  while  another 
citizen  was  in  office,  elected  by  a  thin  Assembly  to  the 
anomalous  post  of  General  with  Absolute  Power,^  and  that, 
in  that  character,  he  was,  for  a  while  at  least,  attended 
by  a  body-guard  like  a  Tyrant.  A  man  at  once  so  fond 
of  power,  and  so  fully  trusted  as  Aratos  was,  may  pro- 
bably have  now  and  then  rentured  on  violations  of  the 
letter  of  the  law,  especially  when  they  took  the  form  of 
illegal  motions  passed  by  the  Sovereign  Assembly.  The 
question  as  to  the  working  of  the  law  against  reelection 
was  probably  of  more  importance  before  the  rise,  and  after 
the  death,  of  Aratos.  Where  office  is  held  for  so  short 
a  time  as  a  year,  there  is  only  one  way  which  will  abso- 
lutely prevent  a  Magistrate  from  shaping  his  conduct  with 
a  view  to  reelection.  This  is  the  extreme  measure  of 
forbidding  the  same  man  to  hold  office  more  than  once 
in  his  life.  An  election  in  the  next  year  but  one  is 
near  enough  to  come  pretty  closely  before  his  eyes  and 

1  Timoxenos  (Pol.  iv.  6,  7.  82.  Ttixi^^vov  rhp  ^6  rmv  xtpX  "Afwroy  «li- 
ory6fA€voy),  Hjrperbatas,  &c.  seem  mere  nominees  and  instruments  of  Antto& 
Even  with  Lydiadas  and  Aristomachos  he  interferes  in  a  strange  way. 

s  As  his  son  the  younger  Aratos.     Pol.  iv.  87.    v.  1. 

*  See  Droysen,  ii.  438.  I  shall  examine  this  question  in  a  note  at  the 
end  of  Chapter  viii. 

*  Plut.  Ar.  41.  Tf  8*  *ApdT^  awiikOov  tls  ^ucvSva  r£p  *Axcu£w  od  iroXXol^ 
ical  yfyofi4yris  iKK\ri(rlas  ^p49ri  arporriyds  aSh-oKpdTvpf  koX  xcptcfmfouro 
^povpiof  iK  t£v  iaurov  'woKirHv.  See  Thirlwall,  vilL  194.  The  title  was  one 
familiftr  at  Athens  (see  Thuc.  vi  26),  but  an  Athenian  arparrry^s  adro^ 
Kp^mp  had  no  larger  powers  than  an  ordinary  Achaian  arpaTriy6s,  It 
meant  merely  that  exemption  from  the  interference  of  colleagues  and  that 
absence  of  all  instructions  in  detail  which  distinguish  an  Achaian  from  an 
Athenian  General.  On  the  other  hand  this  title  was  the  first  step  of 
Dionysios  of  Syracuse  to  the  Tyranny.  But  the  guard  of  Aratos  was  at 
least  a  guard  of  citizens,  not  of  mercenaries. 
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practically  to  influence  his  conduct  in  office.  But  the  pro-  chap.  v. 
hibition  of  reelection  at  any  time,  howerer..  distant,  may 
lead  to  still  worse  eyils.  It  was  tried  at  Rome  in  the  case 
of  the  Consulship/  but  it  was  afterwards  giren  up.  Such 
a  rule,  it  is  obyious,  might  often  depriye  the  State  of  the 
services  of  its  best  citizens  at  the  very  time  when  they 
were  most  wanted.  But  the  Achaian  system  of  forbidding 
immediate  reelection,  though  it  could  not  entirely  remore, 
probably  did  a  good  deal  to  lessen,  the  evil  complained 
of  in  America.  And  it  efi^ectually  stopped  what  was  really 
the  danger  in  Greece,  that  of  the  same  man  being  elected, 
year  after  year,  till  he  contrived  to  convert  a  permanent 
Presidency  into  a  Tyranny.  Aratos  indeed,  even  when  Special 
not  in  the  highest  office,  was  the  practical  ruler  of  the  ^^^^""^ 
League ;  still  the  alternation  of  official  and  non-official 
years  at  least  marked  the  distinction  which  separates  the 
republican  leader,  however  great  his  official  power  and 
personal  influence,  from  the  Tyrant  reigning  by  force. 
If  his  government  once,  for  a  moment,  assumed  somethmg 
like  the  outward  form  of  Tyranny,  even  that  extreme 
measure  had  some  shadow  of  constitutional  sanction,  and 
it  was  ventured  on  only  in  a  moment  of  extreme  danger 
to  the  Union  and  its  chief  The  laws  of  the  Achaian 
commonwealth  allowed  an  able  and  eloquent  statesman 
to  exercise  an  almost  unbounded  influence,  but  they  sup* 
plied  an  easy  means  of  checking  him  if  he  displayed  the 
least  tendency  to  abuse  his  power.  Every  alternate  year 
at  least  he  had  to  descend  to  the  legal  rank  of  a  private 
citizen,  and  it  rested  wholly  with  his  fellow-citizens  whether 
he  should  ever  rise  above  it  again.  It  is  clear  that  the 
Achaian  League  did  not,  as  Republics  are  sometimes 
charged  with  doing,  exhibit  any  jealousy  of  distinguished 
men.  The  whole  career  of  Aratos  shows  the  contrary. 
After  his  death  no  one  inherited  his  fiill  influence ;  but 

»  Uv.  Epit.  Ivi. 
X 
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CHAP.  T.  we  always  find  the  Federal  President  a  person  high  in 
Position  both  personal  and  official  position.  Unless  it  were  during 
^eedi^  the  few  wretched  years  before  tiie  final  Roman  Ccmquest^ 
Generals.  ^Yiq  best  men  in  the  country  never  shrank  firom  public 
afiairs  or  stood  aloof  from  the  great  offices  of  the  Stata 
Achaia,  like  all  other  countries^  was  not  free  from  pers<mal 
jealousies  and  party  divisions ;  but  the  several  parties  seem 
commonly  to  have  fairly  striven  to  place  their  best  men  in 
the  chief  office  of  the  CommonweaUiL  It  is  only  twice 
or  thrice,  and  that^  in  one  case  at  least,  through  an  over- 
whehning  foreign  influence,  that  we  find  a  confessedly 
incapable  President  set  at  the  head  of  the  League.^  It 
is  a  great  problem  in  government  to  secure  power  enough 
in  the  rulers  without  trenching  on  the  rights  of  the  whole 
body.  This  problem  the  Achaian  League  seems  very 
satisfiactorily  to  have  solved* 

The  Between  the  Qovemment  and  ihe  Popular  Assembly 

there  stood,  as  in  all  other  Greek  commonwealths^  a  Senate. 
Of  this  Senate  we  have  less  knowledge  than  we  could 
wish.  Its  mention  in  our  authorities  is  not  so  frequent 
as  one  might  have  expected,  and  in  some  passages  it  is 
hard  to  distinguish  its  action  from  that  of  the  Popular 
Assembly.*  There  are  however  otiier  passages  which 
make  it  dear  that  the  Senate  was  a  distinct  body.'    The 

»  Ab  in  the  case  of  Ep^ratos.     Pol.  iv.  82,  v.  1,  80,  91.     C£  xi.  8. 

•  Pol.  iv.  26,  xxviil  8  (a  passage  which  I  shall  deal  with  hereafter), 
where  fiovKi^  might  almost  be  taken  for  one  of  the  many  synonyms  of  the 

.    Assembly.    So  in  xxiiL  9,  fiovKtvnfptop  seems  to  be  used  for  the  place  of 
Meeting  of  the  Assembly,  which  elsewhere  is  a  theatre,  xzix.  10,  xxzviiL  4. 
Cf.  Tittmann,  Staatsverfassung,  684. 

•  In  PoL  ii.  37,  the  $ov\€vrcd  are  clearly  mentioned  as  distinct  Federal 
officers,  just  like  the  ipxoyrts  and  Bucaaraif  with  whom  they  are  joined. 
So  in  ii.  46,  xxiii.  7,  8,  xxix.  9,  the  fiovKi^  seems  to  be  a  distinct  body. 
In  xxiii.  7,  8,  indeed,  the  $ov\if  of  Polybios  answers  to  the  ir6ro9os  of 
Dioddros  (Exc.  Leg.  13),  but  it  is  dangerous  to  make  constitutional  in- 
ferences from  Dioddros.     Cf.  Tittmann,  685. 
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aj^areirt  confamon  between  the  two  may  arise  from  ihe  ohap.  y. 
feet  that  the  Senate  was  essentially  a  Committee  of  the 
Assembly,  and  that  a  meeting  of  the  larger  body  probably 
always  inyolved  a  preyious  meeting  of  the  smaller.  But 
we  know  not  the  exact  nature  of  its  constitution,  nor  do 
we  know  anything  of  its  times  of  meeting,  except  so  far 
as  they  were  determined  by  those  of  the  Assembly.  But 
we  do  know,  from  a  most  curious  incidental  notice,^  that 
it  consisted  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  unpaid  members. 
IS  this  number  points  to  tlie  original  ten  or  twelve  Achaian 
towns^  we  must  believe  that  the  Senate  also,  as  well  as 
the  inner  Cabinet,  was  afterwards  opened  to  all  citizens 
of  the  Union.  This  Senate  discharged  the  usual  functions 
of  a  Greek  Senate.  The  Government  brought  their  pro- 
posals before  it,  to  be  discussed,  and  perhaps  amended, 
by  this  smaller  body,  before  tiiey  were  submitted  to  the 
final  decision  of  the  Assembly.*  Ambassadors  were  intro- 
duced to  it  before  their  audience  of  the  assembled  Nation, 
and  perhaps  in  some  cases  they  transacted  business  with 
the  Senate  alone."  In  other  cases  again  the  Senate  might 
be  invested  by  the  AssemUy  with  delegated  powers  to  act 
in  its  name.  And  it  is  really  not  unlikely,  especially  in  the 
latter  times  of  the  League,  when  Assemblies  were  being 
constantly  summoned  at  the  caprice  of  Roman  officers, 
that  a  summons  to  a  Public  Assembly  may  often  have 
been  answered  by  few  beside  those  citizens  who  happened 
to    be    Senators.^     These  last   two  considerations  may 

1  PoL  xxiiL  7,  8.    See  above,  p.  294. 

s  The  joint  action  of  the  three  bodies,  Ministers,  Senate,  and  Assembly, 
seems  clearly  marked  in  Pol.  it  46.  ol  xpoccrrwrcf  rov  rSv  *Ax(u£y  xoAi- 
r€6fun'os owaBpoiffcants  ro^t  *Ax<uoi^s  tKpwoM  fitrA  rris  fiovKijs. 

•  In  Pol.  iv.  26,  the  ordinary  Meeting — ij  Ka$i(Kov<ra  tr&voBos — ^is  held ; 
King  Philip  attends  it,  bat  he  seems  only  to  have  addressed  the  Senate 
{^poc9\B6vTOS  rov  0turt\4o9s  irp6s  r^v  fiovXily  iv  Alyi^). 

*  In  Pol.  zxix.  8,  a  body  meets  which  is  called  o^roSof  and  iyopd,  and 
we  hear  of  id  ir\rj$os  and  ol  iroWoi  Presently  another  special  Meeting 
{ir6yic\riros)  is  held,  at  which  Polybios  remarks,  as  if  it  were  something 

X2 
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CHAP.  y.  help  to  explain  the  cases  where  the  Senate  and  the 
Public  Assembly  seem  to  be  confounded.  In  either  case^ 
the  Senate  would  practically  discharge  the  functions  of 
the  Assembly,  and  the  body  so  acting  might  be  roughly 
called  by  either  name.  The  Achaian  Senate  was  no  doubt 
l^ally  possessed  of  higher  and  more  independent  powers 
than  tiie  Senate  of  Athens ;  still  we  may  doubt  whether 
it  exercised  any  very  formidable  check  on  the  will  of  an 
able  and  popular  General  For  the  analogy  of  other 
Achaian  institutions  would  lead  us  to  believe  that  the 
Senators  were  appointed  together  with  the  Magistrates  at 
the  ordinary  Spring  Meeting,  and  that  they  were  really 
elected  by  the  Assembly,  and  not  left  to  the  lot,  as  at 
Athens.  If  so,  the  party  in  the  Assembly  which  carried 
the  election  of  a  General  and  his  Ten  Councillors  would 
doubtless  be  able  to  carry  also  the  election  of  Senators 
of  whom  a  krge  majority  would  be  of  the  same  way  of 
thinking. 

onusoal,  that  not  only  the  Senate,  but  everybody,  attended ;  kv  f  avw4$atyt 

(See  above,  p.  263.)  The  fonner  meeting  can  hardly  have  been  anything 
except  a  Public  ABsembly,  summoned  as  such,  but  at  which  few  or  none 
but  Senators  had  actually  attended. 

By  the  present  Constitution  of  the  University  of  Oxford,  Convocation 
and  Congregation  are  two  distinct  bodies.  Congregation  consisting  of^a 
certain  class  of  the  Members  of  Convocation.  On  exciting  occasions  a 
large  body  of  Members  of  Convocation  is  drawn  together,  but  it  often 
happens  that  a  meeting  of  Convocation  is  attended  by  none  but  Members 
of  Congregation. 

So,  in  Cathedral  Chapters,  the  smaller  body  of  Residcntiaries,  by  con- 
stantly acting  in  the  name  of  the  whole  body  of  Canons,  has  gradually 
drawn  into  its  own  hands  nearly  all  the  powers  of  the  Chapter. 

So  again,  in  England,  when  a  Privy  Council  is  held,  it  is  not  attended  by 
all  the  Privy  Councillors,  but  by  those  only  who  are  immediately  connected 
with  the  Government. 

In  these  last  two  cases  the  attendance  of  the  whole  body  is  so  unusual 
that  it  would  doubtless  bo  resisted  as  something  irreg^nlar.  At  Oxford, 
the  whole  body  is  contented  to  leave  many  matters  in  the  hands  of  one 
class  of  its  members,  but  it  reserves  to  itself  the  undoubted  power  of 
assembling  in  full  force  whenever  it  please&  The  relations  between  the 
Achaian  Senate  and  Assembly  seem  to  have  been  very  similar. 
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On  the  financial  and  military  systems  of  the  Achaians  it  g^^p^  y^ 
is  hardly  my  business  to  enlarge.     But  a  few  points  must  Financial 
be  mentioned  which  have  a  direct  bearing  on  the  Federal  J^p^'^. 
Constitution.    That  the  Achaian  League  was  essentially  of  the 
a  national  Government,  that  its  laws  and  decrees  were    ^^^' 
directly  binding  upon  Achaian  citizens,  can  admit  of  no 
reasonable  doubt     But  it  is  not  equally  clear  that  it  had 
in  all  cases  advanced  beyond  that  system  of  requisitions 
from  the  particular  members,  instead  of  direct  agency 
on  the  part  of  the  Federal  power,  which,   in  modem 
politics,  is  held,  more  than  anything  else^  to  distinguish 
an  Imperfect  from  a  Perfect  Federation.*    It  would  hardly 
have  been  in  harmony  with  the  common  instincts  of  the 
Greek  mind  to  have  scattered  an  army  of  Federal  officers, 
in  no  way  responsible  to  the  local  Governments,  over  all 
the  cities  of  Peloponn^sos.     And,  in  truth,  questions  of 
taxation  by  no  means  held  that  important  place  in  an 
ancient  Greek  commonwealth  which  is  attached  to  them 
in  every  modem  state.    Probably,  under  the  circumstances  gygtem  of 
of  the  League,  the  requisition  system  was  the  more  con-  ^iiisi- 
venient  of  the  two;   but  it  is  perfectly  plain  that  the bably more 
Federal  Assembly  and  the  Federal  Magistracy  were  powers  ^ent. 
to  which  every  citizen  owed  a  direct  obedience,  and  not 
merely  an  indirect  one  through  the  Government  of  his  own 
city.    We  once  get  a  glimpse  of  the  Federal  system  of 
taxation,  when  we  find  certain  cities,  and  those  too  cities 
of  the  original  Achaia,  refusing  to  pay  the  contributions 
which  were  due  from  them  to  the  Federal  Treasury.*    This 
seems  to  show  that  the  Federal  Assembly,  or  the  Govern- 
ment acting  by  its  authority,  assessed  each  city  at  a  cer- 

1  See  above,  p.  11. 

s  PoL  iy.  60.  llw€i^yfiiray  ciXAsiXoii  els  rd  rcb  fi^w  Koty^  tls^opas  roTs 
*KxaMHs  am)  TfXfiv.  Cf.  V.  80,  91.  In  v.  1,  we  see  the  Federal  Congress 
distinctly  Yoting  supplies,  bat  we  have  no  hint  as  to  the  way  in  which 
they  were  to  be  levied. 
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oHAF.  T.  tain  Bum,  which  the  city  had  to  raise  by  whatever  form 

of  local  taxation  it  thought  best    And  really,  though  the 

United  States  prefer  a  system  of  more  strictly  Federal 

taxation,  there  seems  nothing  in  the  other  method  neces- 

Military    sarily  inconsistent  with  the  strictest  Federal  unity.  ^    In 

gents        military  matters,  we  find  the  Assembly  sometimes  requiring 

by^tbe^      particular  cities  to  furnish  particular  contingents,'  and 

Assembly,  sometimes  inyesting  the  General  with  power  to  summon 

ike  whole  military  force  of  the  League.'    Beside  these 

citizen  soldiers,  the  League,  according  to  the  custom  of 

Merce-      j^q  ^q^  made  large  use  of  mercenaries,  whose  pay  must 

have  come  out  of  the  Federal  Treasury.    But  they  seem 

to  have  been  kept  strictly  under  the  orders  of  the  Federal 

General  and  his  subordinate  officers ;  we  never  see  Achaia, 

like  Florence  and  other  Italian  states,  at  the  mercy  of  a 

hired  Captain.     Out  of  these  two  classes  of  citizen  and 

mercenary  soldiers,  the  League  kept  up  a  small  standing 

army,  enough  at  least  to  supply  a  few  important  places 

Garrisons,  with  Federal  garrisons.    The  immeasurable  importance  of 

Akrokorinthos  caused  a  Federal  garrison  to  be  kept  there^ 

B.a  248-   after  the  deliverance  of  the  city,^  as  r^ularly  as  a  Maco- 

^^*  donian  garrison  had  been  kept  during  the  days  of  its 

bondage.    We  also  read  of  garrisons  being  kept  in  one 

or  two  cities^  like  Kynaitha*  and  Mantineia^*  whose  loyalty 

to  tiiie  League  was  doubtful,  or  whose  local  Govemmaiits 

Feared  Federal  help  against  a  discontented  party/    But, 

beside  what  was  necessary  for  tibese  purposes,  the  League 

^  See  above,  p.  14.  •  PoL  v.  91. 

■  Pol.  iv.  7.     *Etlffi^t<rapro  ....  tnnf^tiy  r6v  <rrp»niydv  rods  'Axwtf^ 
4p  rots  ivXois,    See  above,  p.  275. 

*  Fonr  hundred  heavy-armed  foot,  fifty  hounds,  and  fifty  huntsmen. 
Pint  At.  24. 

•  Pol.  iv.  17.     ♦wAcMf^i'  txorras  rSv  r^ixSw  icai  <rtpamr/^p  r^s  TdXtms  l| 
AxoiiPtf. 

>  Fonr  hundred  Achaian  citizens  and  two  hundred  mercenaries.  Pol.ii5S. 
7  A  similar  power  is  given  by  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 
Art.  iv.  §  4. 
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is  not  likely  to  haye  kept  any  force,  whether  of  citizens  or  chaf.  y. 
mercenaries,  constantly  under  arms.  But  the  extensive 
military  reforms  of  Philopoim^n  ^  show  that  the  citizens  b.o.  210, 
must  have  been  in  l^e  habit  of  firequent  military  training, 
or  he  would  hardly  have  had  the  opportunity  of  intro- 
ducing such  considerable  changes  as  he  did  into  both  the 
cavalry  and  the  infantry  of  the  League. 

In  ccmsidering  the  constitution  of  the  Achaian  League,  General 
it  is  impossible  to  avoid  comparing  it,  almost  at  every  step,  son  be- 
with  the  constitution  of  the  United  States.     If  I  have  ^^^  ® 
pointed  out  some  points  of  diversity,  it  is  because  the  ^^^ 
general  likeness  is  so  close  that  the  slightest  unlikeness  United 
at  once  makes  itself  felt     The  two  constitutions  are 
as  like  one  another  as^  under  their  respective  circum- Close 

,  _  general  re- 

stances,  they  could  be.  They  arose  m  different  quarters  semblance 
of  the  globe,  among  men  of  different  races  and  languages,  ^^^^ 
and  with  an  interval  of  two  thousand  years  between  the 
two.  The  elder  Union  was  a  Confederation  of  single 
Cities,  which  had  once  been  strictly  sovereign  Republics, 
invested  with  all  the  rights  of  independent  powers.  The 
younger  Union  was  a  Confederation  of  large  States,  which 
had  hitherto  been  mere  colonies  of  a  distant  Monarchy, 
and  which,  before  the  War  of  Independmice,  never  thought 
of  pretending  to  sovereign  rights.  Even  ihe  New  England 
colonies,  though  the  circumstances  of  their  foundation 
gave  to  their  early  days  much  greater  ind^>endence  than 
European  colonies  comm<mly  possess,  were  still  colonies, 
and  fully  recognized  their  all^iance  to  the  mother  country. 
With  this  difference  of  position  to  start  from,  it  is  much 
more  remarkable  that  there  should  be  any  considerable 
degree  of  likeness  between  the  two  constitutions  than  that 
there  should  be  some  considerable  d^ree  of  unlikeness. 

*  Pint  Phil.  7,  9. 
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oaAP.  V.  The  chief  differences  between  them  are  the  natural  results 

Differ-  of  the  difference  between  a  Confederation  of  Cities  and 

a^tng  a  Confederation  of  large  States.    From  this  distinction 

^^re^  at  once   follows    the  mam   difference  of  all,   that  the 

between  a  Achaian  Congress  was  a  Primary  Assembly,  while  the 

ration  of  American  Congress  is  a  Representatire  Assembly.    From 

a  Omfede-  *^    again    follow   certain    differences   of    detail ;    the 

ration  of  American  Congress  could  be,  and  is,  bi-cameral,  which 

Dbates*  

the  Achaian  Congress  could  not  be;  the  Achaian  Presi- 
dent was  chosen  by  Congress,  or  by  the  tiation,  as  we 
choose  to  put  it,  while  the  American  President  is  legally 
chosen  by  special  electors ;  the  Achaian  President  was 
a  member,  and  the  leading  member,  of  Congress,  while 
the  American  President  is  a  power  external  to  Congress. 
On  this  latter  very  important  point  we  hare  seen  that 
the  practical  working  of  our  own  Constitutional  Monarchy 
makes  a  nearer  approach  to  the  Constitution  of  Achaia 
than  is  made  by  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 
Analogies  From  a  Primary  Assembly,  where  every  citizen  has  a  right 
i^es  in^^  ^  appear,  it  is  obviously  impossible  to  exclude  the  Chief 
tion^f  the  Magistrate  of  the  State.    So  the  forms  of  a  modem  Con. 
President  stitutional  Monarchy  require  the  actual,  though  not  the 
avowed,   wielder  of   the  royal   power  to  be  himself  a 
member  of  one  or  other  House  of  the  Legislature.     But 
such  a  position  would  be  hardly  consistent  with  the  office 
of  a  President  whose  kingly  functions  are  conferred  on 
him  by  Law  and  not  by  an  unwritten  conventionality* 
Still  the  general  position  of  the  Chief  Magistrate  in  the 
two  constitutions  is  strikingly  alike,   and  the  more  so 
when  we  remember  that  the  historical  origin  of  the  two 
Different    offices  was  wholly  different.     The  American  President 
S^office    like  the  Athenian  Archon  or  the  Roman  Consul,  inherited, 
Sv^nw^^  under  the  necessary  limitations  of  a  republican  system, 
the  powers  of  which  the  King  was  deprived  by  the  Revo. 
lution.     He  answers  very  exactly  to  the  Athenian  Archon 
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in  hia  second  stage,  when  a  single  Chief  Magistrate  was  ohap.  v. 
chosen  for  ten  years.     The  powers  of  the  President  are 
essentially  kingly ;  he  lacks  indeed  the  power  of  declaring 
war,  but  it  is  his  function  to  negociate  treaties  of  peace ; 
he  has  the  conunand  of  the  national  forces ;  he  has  the 
mass  of  the  national   patronage;   and  he  possesses  a 
legislatiye  veto,  which  is  the  more  practical  because  it- 
is  only  suspensive.    All  these  powers  are  strictly  royal ;  Kingly 
only,  when  put  into  the  hands  of  a  republican  magistrate,  of  the 
they  are  necessarily  limited  in  various  ways.     In  some  p^^^ent. 
cases  the  confirmation  of  the  Senate  is  legally  required 
for  the  validity  of  the  President's  acts ;  he  is,  like  the 
Consul,  the  sole  mover  and  doer,  but  another  power  in 
the  State  possesses  the  Tribunitian  function  of  forbidding/ 
In  all  cases  his  power  is  practically  limited  by  the  tem- 
porary tenure  of  his  office,  and  by  his  personal  respon- 
sibility' for  any  ill^al  act     Still,  limited  as  they  are  in 

^  This  analogy  is  not  quite  perfect.  The  President's  acts  liave  to  be 
formally  confirmed  by  the  Senate  ;  the  Consul's  acts  needed  no  formal  con- 
firmation from  the  Tribunes.  All  that  liie  Tribune  did  was  to  step  in  with 
his  Veto  when  he  thought  good.  But  the  right  of  confirmation,  in  the 
hands  of  a  body  which  can  originate  nothing,  is  practically  reduced  to  a 
right  of  rejection. 

*  I  mean  responsibility  in  the  old  Greek  and  in  the  legcU  English  sense, 
not  in  that  in  which  we  often  speak  of  Ministers  being  "  resjionsible  to 
Parliament  '*  This  last  phrase  simply  means  that  the  House  of  Commons 
may  discuss  their  acts,  and  that,  if  it  disapproves  of  them,  it  can  easily 
drive  them  to  resignation.  But  a  Greek  Magistrate  was,  and  an  American 
President  is,  liable  to  legal  trial  and  punishment  for  his  official  acts.  So 
is  an  English  Minister,  but  not  as  a  Minister.  If  it  can  be  proved  that 
the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  has  been  guilty  of  malversation  at  the 
Treasury,  if  it  can  be  proved  that  he  has,  as  a  Privy  Councillor,  given  the 
Sovereign  illegal  advice,  the  Law  can  in  either  case  touch  him,  by  impeach- 
ment or  otherwise.  But  as  **  Prime  Minister,"  with  a  good  or  a  bad 
*'  policy,"  the  Law  cannot  touch  him,  because  it  knows  nothing  of  his 
existence.  In  our  system.  Parliamentary  responsibility  has  become  so 
effective  as  to  make  strictly  legal  responsibility  nearly  a  dead  letter.  But 
in  the  American  system,  there  is  no  such  thing  as  Parliamentary  re- 
sponsibility ;  ten  thousand  votes  of  censure  cannot  displace  the  President, 
but  an  impeachment  can. 
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CHAP.  y.  their  exercise^  the  powers  are  in  themselves  kingly ;  ^  the 

President  stepped  into  the  King's  place;  he  has  really 

more  power  than  a  Constitutional  Ring  has  personally, 

though  less  than  belongs  to  a  powerful  First  Minister 

Nothing    acting  in  a  Constitutional  King^s  name.    But  the  Achaian 

at^ut  the   General  did  not  succeed  any  King ;  if  there  ever  was  one 

General     ^^S  ^^^^  ^  *he  Old  Achaian  cities  it  was  in  a  long  past 

and  mythical  time ;  the  single  General  succeeded  to  the 

functions  of  the  two  Generals  whom  the  League  originally 

elected.    There  was  therefore  nothing  kingly  about  his 

origin ;  the  Achaians  deliberately  decided  that  one  Chief 

Magistrate  was  better  than  two,  and  that  it  was  well 

to  clothe  that  Chief  Magistrate  with  powers  unknown 

General     to  earlier  Democracies.'     But  the  general  resemblance 

blance  of    between  the  Heads  of  the  two  Unions  is  obvious ;  what- 

*^:;.t..  ever  may  be  the  differences  in  detail,  we  see.  in  boa  cases, 

that  a  highly  democratic  constitution  can  afford  to  inyest 

a  single  chief  with  nearly  the  whole  executive  power,  and 

we  see,  in  both  cases,  that  so  great  an  extent  of  legal  power 

may  be  sufficient  to  gratify  the  ambiticm  of  the  citizens 

1  Hamilton,  in  the  ''Federalist"  (No.  Ixix.  p.  871),  labours  hard,  as  his 
argument  requires,  to  show  the  points  of  difference  between  the  elective 
and  responsible  President  and  the  hereditary  and  irresponsible  King. 
That  is,  he  lyings  forward  ihe  republican  limitations  of  the  President's 
powera  more  strongly  than  the  kingly  nature  of  the  powen  themselves. 
He  then  compares  the  President  with  the  Governors  of  particular  States, 
showing  that  the  President's  powera  do  not,  on  the  whole,  exceed  theirs. 
But  the  powera  of  a  State  Governor  are  no  less  kingly  within  their  own 
range,  and  they  are  also  kingly  in  their  origin.  The  Governor  of  the  in- 
dependent State  succeeded  the  Governor  of  the  dependent  Colony,  and 
he,  whether  elected  or  nominated,  was  essentially  a  reflected  image  oi 
Kingship.  The  Governor  of  the  State  retained  the  position  of  the  Governor 
of  the  Colony,  with  such  changes  as  a  republican  system  necessarily  re- 
quired. It  may  be  doubted  whether  republics  which  had  had  no  sort  of 
experience  of  monarchical  institutions  would  have  invested  any  single 
magistrate  with  the  large  powera  possessed  by  the  American  Gk)vemors. 

*  The  days  when  Athens  had  a  single  Archon  wera  of  course  long  before 
she  became  a  Democracy.  In  fact  the  gradual  advances  of  Democracy 
wera  largely  made  at  the  expense  of  the  Archonship. 
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who  are  snccesBiYely  raised  to  it  Neither  Union  hesitated  chap.  v. 
to  create  something  like  a  temporary  King,  and  neither 
Union  ever  fell  under  the  sway  of  anything  like  a  per- 
manent Tyrant^  In  both  these  respects  the  Achaian  and 
American  Democracies  stand  together,  and  are  distinr 
guished  alike  from  the  earlier  Democracies  of  Greece  and 
from  the  Democracies  of  mediseyal  Italy.  Florence  In- 
deed, and  other  Italian  cities,  inrested  their  magistrates 
with  far  greater  powers  than  those  of  either  the  Achaian 
General  or  the  American  F^sident  But  those  powers 
could  be  safely  vested  only  in  a  Board  or  College;  a 
single  chief  came  in  only  as  a  temporary  Dictator,"  and 
the  temporary  Dictator  often  contrived  to  convert  himself 
into  a  Tyrant  The  Achaian  and  the  American  Confede- 
ration stand  together  as  the  two  Democracies  which  have 
entrusted  a  single  Chief  Magistrate  with  the  greatest 
amount  of  power,  and  those  in  which  that  power  has  been 
less  abused  than  anywhere  else. 

The  American  Senate  is  an  institution  to  which  there  No  exact 
is  no  exact  parallel  in  the  Achaian  system.    The  founders  ^Achaia 
of  the  American  Constitution  adopted  the  general  prin-  ^^can 
ciple  of  a  Second  Chamber  from  the  constitution  of  the  Senate. 
motiier  country.    They  adapted  it  to  republican  ideas  by 
making  its  seats  elective  instead  of  hereditary,  and  tiiey 
invested  it  with  some  powers  which  the  Kitish  House 
of  Lords  does  not  possess.     It  is  the  cimstitutional  check 
on  the  power  of  the  President,  and  it  is  the  special 

*  The  doubtfol  stretches  of  authority  on  the  part  of  the  President  daring 
the  present  straggle  can  hardly  fail  to  remind  as  of  the  irregalar  pro- 
ceediigs  of  Aratos  in  the  crisis  of  the  Kleomenic  war.  See  below,  Chapter 
yii  But  I  see  as  little  reason  to  saspect  Mr.  Lincoln,  as  there  was  to 
sospect  Aratos,  of  any  real  intention  to  establish  a  Tyranny. 

s  The  Podestii  of  so  many  cities,  the  Boman  Senator,  and  so  forth,  were 
originally  Dictators  required  by  special  emergencies,  thoogh  those  emer- 
gencies sometimes  lasted  so  long  as  to  conyert  the  Dictatorship  into 
a  permanent  Magistracy.  I  do  not  remember  any  magistrate  in  a  demo* 
cratic  city  really  analogous  to  the  American  President. 
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CHAP.  T.  gnardian  of  the  rights  of  the  sereral   States.      Each 
State,  great  and  small^  has  its  two  Senators,  while  in  the 
House  t)f  Representatives  members  are  carefully  appor- 
A  Second   tioned  to  population.     Where  the  Assembly  is  primary, 
impossible  a  Second  Chamber,  in  the  same  sense  as  the  British 
mMj  M'   House  of  Lords  or  the  American  Senate,  cannot  exist. 
sembly.      j^  jg  ^f  ^^  CBsence  of  such  a  Chamber  that  its  members 
should  not  be  at  the  same  time  members  of  the  Lower 
House.     But  in  a  constitution  like  that  of  Achaia,  no 
citizen,  whaterer  office  he  may  hold,  can  cease  to  be  a 
member  of  an  Assembly  whose  very  essence  is  that  it 
consists  of  all  the  citizens.    A  Senate  is  necessary  for 
many  purposes ;  sometimes  it  prepares  measures  for  dis- 
cussion in  the  Assembly,  sometimes  it  acts  independently 
by  commission  from  the  Assembly ;  but  in  either  case  it  is 
a  mere  Committee  of  the  sorereign  body,  a  portion  of  its 
members  acting  on  the  behalf,  and  by  the  authority,  of  the 
whole.    The  special  duties  of  the  American  Senate  were, 
in  Achaia,  part  of  the  duties  of  the  Sovereign  Assembly 
itself.    The  Assembly  finally  confirmed  the  treaties  which 
the  General  negociated  ;  the  Assembly,  in  which  each  city 
had  an  equal  voice,  was  itself  the  natural  guardian  of 
State  independence.   The  principle  of  State  equality  which 
America  confines,  in  most  cases,  to  one  branch  of  her 
Legislature,  was  applied  in  Achaia,  in  a  more  rigid  form,^ 
Analogy  of  to  her  single  Assembly.     The  Achaian  Senate  is  more 
wegian  '    analogous  to  the  Norwegian  Lagthing  than  to  anything 
Lagthing.  ^  ^j^^  constitution  either  of  England  or  of  America.    The 
Norwegian  Storthing  is,  like  most  other  European  Assemr 
blies.  Representative  and  not  Primary ;  it  is  indeed  doubly 

1  In  the  Achaian  Assembly,  each  city,  great  or  small,  had  one  vote.  In 
the  American  Senate  each  State,  great  or  small,  sends  an  equal  number  of 
Senators,  but  the  votes  are  not  taken  by  States ;  the  two  Senators  of  a 
State  may  vote  on  opposite  sides  of  the  question,  like  the  two  members  for 
an  English  county  or  borough. 
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representatiye,  being  chosen  by  indirect  election.  But  it  ohap.  t. 
BO  far  approaches  to  the  nature  of  a  Primary  Assembly 
that  there  is  no  distinct  Second  Chamber.  The  Storthing 
chooses  a  Lagthing  from  among  its  own  members,  and 
the  body  thus  chosen  discharges  several  of  the  functions 
of  a  Senate  or  House  of  Lords.^  But  even  here  the 
analogy  is  very  imperfect ;  for  the  Lagthing,  being  a  mere 
portion  of  the  Storthing,  exists  only  while  the  Storthing 
is  sitting,  while  it  is  of  the  essence  of  a  Greek  Senate 
to  act  when  the  Public  Assembly  is  not  sitting.  A  less 
important  difference  between  the  Achaian  and  American 
Constitutions  may  be  seen  in  the  far  higher  legal  position  Higher 

,  -   positioii 

of  the  Ministers  or  Councillors  of  the  Achaian  General,  of  the 
as  compared  with  the  Cabinet  of  the  American  President.  Ministers 
But,  even  here,  we  have  seen  that,  in  all  probability,  the  [A«/"on^«G- 
Achaian  Ministers  were  practically  almost  as  much  the 
General's  chosen  Councillors  as  if  they  had  been  of  his 
own  nomination.     Here  again  the  difference  arises  from 
the  different  origin  of  the  two  offices.    The  Achaian  Mi- 
nisters were  a  Magistracy  more  ancient  than  the  General, 
by  whose  powers  they  must  have  been  thrown  somewhat 
into  the  background.    But  of  the  President's  Cabinet  the 
American  Constitution  makes  no  distinct  mention  at  aU. 
The  different  departments  of  administration  were  arranged 
by  an  Act  of  the  first  Congress.' 

Such  are  the  chief  points  of  likeness  and  of  unlikeness 
between  the  two  great  Federal  Democracies  of  the  ancient 
and  the  modem  world.  It  is  singular  that  that  which 
was  practically  the  less  democratic  of  the  two  should  be 
that  which  had  theoretically  the  more  democratic  con- 
stitution.'' Every  Achaian  citizen  was  himself  a  permanent 
Member  of  Congress,  with  a  voice  in  aU  Federal  legisla- 

1  Constitution  of  Norway,  §  74-6  (Latham's  Norway,  iL  87). 
'  Marshall's  Life  of  Washington,  v.  228,  et  seqq. 
•  See  above,  p.  267, 
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OHAP.  T. 

Achaia  the 
more  de- 
mocratic 
in  theory 
and  Ame- 
rica in 
practice. 


The 

American 

Constitu- 


tioB,  in  declaring  peace  and  war,  and  in  Meeting  the 
Magistrates  of  the  Union.  Hie  American  citizen^  on  the 
other  hand,  has  only  a  vote  in  electing  the  Representatires 
of  his  State,  in  electing  electors  of  the  President^  in 
electing  the  State  Legislature  which  again  elects  the 
Senators  of  his  State.  Yet  nothing  is  clearer  thwi  that 
the  tone  and  feeling  of  goyemment  and  policy  is  far  more 
democratic  in  the  United  States  than  it  was  in  ancient 
Achaia.  Here  again  comes  in  the  difference  between  the 
Primary  and  the  Representative  system.  The  Primary 
system,  theoretically  the  most  democratic  system  possible, 
that  which  invests  every  citizen  with  a  personal  share  in 
the  Federal  Government,  becomes,  in  a  large  territory, 
practically  the  less  democratic  of  the  two.  The  franchise 
which  it  confers  can  be  exercised  only  under  circumstances 
which  act  on  tiiie  mass  of  the  pe<q>le  as  a  practicid  pro- 
perty qualification.^  The  franchise  which  the  American 
Union  confers  on  every  citizen  is  fitr  more  restricted  in  its 
powers,  but  it  is  one  which  every  citizen  can  exercise  with- 
out cost  or  trouble.  The  real  power  of  the  mass  of  tiie 
people  is  therefore  far  greater ;  the  franchise  is  universally 
exercised,  or  abstained  from  only  by  the  very  dass  by 
which  the  Achaian  franchise  was  almost  solely  exercised. 
Two  constitutions,  framed  two  thousand  years  and  seven 
thousand  miles  apart,  naturally  present  no  small  diversity. 
Yet,  after  all,  the  diversity  is  trifling  compared  with  the 
likeness.  Probably  no  two  constitutions,  produced  at  such 
a  distance  of  time  and  place  from  one  another,  ever  pre- 
sented so  close  a  resemblance  to  each  other,  as  that  which 
exists  between  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  and 
the  Constitution  of  the  Achaian  League. 

The  question  then  naturally  prises.  Was  the  younger  of 
these  two  Constitutions,  so  like  in  their  provisions,  so 


Sec  Federalist,  Iviii.  (p.  818)  quoted  above,  p.  267. 
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/dktant  in  time  and  place,  in  any  degree  a  conscions  imi-  ohap.  t. 
tation  of  the  elder?     I  am  inclined  to  think  that  it  was  tion  not  a 
not      The  founders  of  the  American  Union  were  not  imitation 
scholars,  but  practical  politicians.    They  were  fully  dis-jj^^^j^ 
posed  to  listen  to  the  teaching  of  history,  but  they  had 
small  .opportunity  of  knowing  what  the  true  and  uncor- 
rupted  teaching  of  Grecian  history  really  was.    lliose  Remark- 
chapters  of  the  "Federalist"^  which  are  devoted  to  thcment 
consideration  of  earlier  instances  of  Federal  Goyemment  ^chaLn 
show  every  disposition  to  make  a  practical  use  of  ancient  lustory 
precedents,  but  they  show  very  little  knowledge  as  to  what 
those  precedents  really  were.    It  is  clear  that  Hamilton 
and  Madison  knew  hardly  anything  more  of  Grecian  history 
than  what  they  had  picked  up  from  the  **  Observations"  of 
the  Abb^  Mably.     But  it  is  no  less  clear  that  they  were 
incomparably  better  qualified  than  their  French  guide  to 
understand  and  apply  what   they  did  know.     Mabl/s 
account  of  tiie  Achaian  League^'  like  his  account  of  the 
Amphiktyonic'  Council,  is  in  the  style  of  the  French 
scholarship  of  the  last  century.    How  that  looks  by  the 
light  oi  English  and  German  scholarship  of  the  present 
century,  hardly  needs  to  be  told.     Of  course  the  Amphi- 
ktyonic  Council  appears  as  the  ''States-General"  of  a  regular 
Confederation,  which  is  paralleled  with  the  Confederation 
of  Switzerland.     In  treating  of  the  Achaian  League,  Mably 
confounds  the  Assembly  with  the  Senate ;  ^  he  has  hardly 

1  Federalist,  No.  xviiL  p.  91. 

'  Observations  sor  THistoire  de  Gr^ce.  (Eayres  de  Mablj,  ir.  186, 
ed.  1792. 

'  lb.  iv.  10.     See  above,  p.  143. 

^  '*  On  cr^  nn  s^nat  commun  de  la  nation ;  il  s'assembloit  deox  fois 
Tan  k  Egiiun,  au  commencement  dn  printemps  et  de  Tautomne,  et  il  ^toit 
compost  des  d^put^  de  chaque  r^publique  en  nombre  ^gaL  Cette  assemble 
ordonnoit  la  guerre  on  la  x)aix,"  &c.  p.  187.  The  confusion  is  the  more 
cnrions,  because  in  matters  of  mere  detail,  like  the  two  yearly  meetings, 
Mably  is  accurate  enough.  He  had  evidently  read  his  books  with  care, 
but  without  the  least  power  of  understanding  them. 
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any  notion  of  the  remarkable  powers  Tested  in  the  General, 
or,  as  he  calls  him,  the  Preetor ;  ^  finally,  he  loads  Aratos 
with  praises  for  that  act  of  his  life  which  Plutarch  so 
emphatically  condemns,  which  Polybios  has  so  much  ado 
to  defend,  his  undoing  his  own  work  and  laying  Greece 
once  more  prostrate  at  the  feet  of  a  Macedonian  master.' 
The  comments  of  the  American  statesmen  on  such  a  text 
are  curious,  and  more  than  curious;  they  are  really  in- 
structiye.  llieir  vigorous  intellects  seized  on,  and  prac- 
tically applied,  the  few  facts  which  they  had  got  hold  o^ 
and  even  from  the  fictions  they  drew  conclusions  which 
would  be  perfectly  sound,  if  one  only  admitted  the 
premisses.  They  instinctively  saw  the  intrinsic  interest 
and  the  practical  importance  of  the  history  of  Federal 
Greece,  and  they  made  what  use  they  could  of  the  little 
light  which  they  enjoyed  on  the  subject  One  is  at  first 
tempted  to  wish  that,  instead  of  such  a  blind  guide  as 
Mably,  such  apt  scholars  had  had  the  advantage  of  the 
teaching  of  a  Thirlwall,  or  that  they  had  been  able  to 
draw  for  themselves  from  the  fountain  head  of  Polybios 
himself.*  Had  they  known  that,  in  the  Achaian  Assembly, 
Keryneia  had  an  equal  vote  with  Megalopolis,  how 
dexterously  would  they  have  grappled  with  the  good  and 


'  He  does  indeed  say  (p.  190),  **  EUe  fit  la  faute  heureuse  de  ne  confier 
qu*kun  seul  pi^teur  radministration  de  toutes  ses  affaires."  This  is  of 
course  a  translation  of  those  famous  words  of  Polybios  to  which  I 
have  so  often  referred ;  but  no  words  ever  stood  more  in  need  of  a 
comment. 

'  **  On  ne  pent,  je  crois,  donner  trop  de  louanges  k  Aratus  pour  ayoir 
recouru  h  la  protection  de  la  Mac^doine  m^me,  dans  une  coi^'oncture 
f&cheuse  oh  il  s'agissoit  du  salut  des  Ach^ens.  Plutarque  ne  pense  pas 
ainsi,"  &c.  p.  197.  This  very  curious  argument  goes  on  for  several  pages. 
Polybios  had  praised  Aratos  a  little  ;  Mably  was  determined  to  praise  him 
much. 

'  The  elder  President  Adams  seems  to  have  gone  to  Polybios,  at  least  in 
a  translation.  He  gives  a  long  extract  on  the  Achaian  history.  Defence 
of  the  Constitution,  &c.  i  298.  But  he  is  far  from  entering  into  its 
practical  value  like  the  authors  of  the  "  Federalist." 
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evil  sides  of  such  a  precedent     How  they  would  have   chap.  v. 
shown  that  the  principle  of  State  equality  which  the 
Achaians  thus  aflKrmed  was  amply  secured  by  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  Senate/  while  the  unfieumess  which  could  not  fail 
to  attend  this  part  of  the  Achaian  system  was  carefully 
guarded  against  by  the  opposite  constitution  of  the  House 
of  Representatiyes.*    Had  they  fully  realized  the  prominent 
position  of  the  Achaian  Gteneraly  so  different  from  any- 
thing in  earlier  Democracies^  what  an  example  they  would 
have  had  before  them  to  justify  those  laige  powers  in  the 
President  for  which  they  so  strenuousfy  contend.*    But 
it  was  really  better  for  mankind,  better  for  historical  study, 
that  the  latter  of  these  two  great  experiments  was  made 
in  practical  ignorance  of  the  former.     A  living  repro- Antmcon- 
duction,   the  natural  result   of  the  recurrence   of  like  neas  to  the 
circnmstances^   is  worth    immeasurably  more    than    any  !^^i 
conscious  imitation.     It  is  fitr  more  glorious  that   the  ^^^ , , 

valaable 

wisdom  and  patriotism  of  Washington  and  his  coacyutors  than  a 
should  hare  led  them  to  walk  unwittingly  in  the  steps  of  ^^^ 
Markos  and  Aratos^  than  that  any  intentional  copying 
of  their  institutions  should  have  detracted  ^ught  from  the  /^/ 
freshness  and  singleness  of  their  own  noble  course.    Had  ' 
it  been  otherwise,  the  later  generation  of  patriots  might 
have  shone  only  with  a  borrowed  light ;  as  it  Is,  the  law- 
givers of  Achaia  and  the  lawgivers  of  America  are  entitled 
to  equal  honour.     In  truth  the  world  has  not  grown  old'7*^ 
the  stuff  of  which  heroes  are  made  has  not  perished  from 
among  men ;'  when  need  demands  them,  they  still  step 
forth  in  forms  which  Plutarch  himself  might  have  pour- 
trayed  and  worshipped.     Hie  dim  outline  of  Markos  of 
Keryneia  grows  into  full  life  in  the  venerable  form  of 
Washington;   a  Timoledn,  unstained    even  by  Tyrants' 

1  Bee  Federalist,  No.  Izii  (p.  SS4).  '  lb.  Ht.  (p.  298). 

'  lb.  bdz.  (p.  871,  et  seqq.) 

Y 
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CHAP.  y.  blood,  still  lives  among  us  under  the  name  of  Gari- 
baldi; it  remains  for  us  to  see  whether  the  modem 
world  can  attain  to  another  no  less  honourable  form  of 
greatness,  whether,  among  the  rulers  of  later  days,  one 
will  eyer  be  found  who  shall  dare  to  enter  up<m  the 
glorious  path  of  Ljdiadas. 
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CHAPTER  YI. 


OEIOIN  AND  CONSTITUTION   OF  THE  iBTOLIAN   LEAOUE. 

The  Achaian  Confederation  is  an  object  of  such  sur-  chap.  yi. 
passing    interest,   both    in  Grecian  history  and   in  the 
general  history  of  Federal  Goyemment,  that  I  have  dwelt 
upon  its  smallest  beginnings  and  its  minutest  constitu- 
tional details  at  a  length  which  seemed  no  more  than 
their  due.     But,  alongside  of  the  League  of  Achaia,  there 
existed,  during  nearly  the  whole  time  of  its  being,  a  rival 
Union,   differing  from  it  but  slightly  in  constitutional 
forms,  equal  or  superior  to  it  in  military  power,  but  whose  ^ 
general  reputation  in  the  eyes  of  the  contemporary  world  ' 
was  widely  different    The  League  of  iEtolia  preceded  General 
that  of  Achaia  in  assuming  the  character  of  a  champion  bia^ces 
of  Greece  against  foreign  invaders.     But^  in  that  period  J^re„^^' 
of  Grecian  history  with  which  we  are  most  concerned,  the  between 

the 

League  of  iSltolia  most  commonly  appears  as  an  assem-  Leagaes  of 
blage  of  robbers  and  pirates,  the  common  enemies  of^toUa. 
Greece  and  of  mankind.     The  Achaian  and  the  ^Etolian . 
Leagues,  had  their  constitutions^  been  written  down  in~the 
shape  of  a  formal  document,  would  have  presented  but  . 
few  varieties  of  importance.     The  same  general  form  of 
dovemment  prevailed  in  both ;   each  was  Federal,  each 
was  Democratic ;   each   had  its  Popular  Assembly,   its 
smaller  Senate,  its  General  with  large  powers  at  the  head 
of  all.     The  differences  between  the  two  are  merely  those 

Y  2 
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oHAP.  YT.  differences  of  detail  which  will  always  arise  between  any 
two  political  systems  of  which  neither  is  slavishly  copied 
fix)m  the  other.  Both  are  essentially  Goyemments  of  the 
same  class.  If  therefore  any  general  propositions  as  to 
the  moral  effect  of  particular  forms  of  Goyemment  had 
any  truth  in  them,  we  might  fidrly  expect  to  find  Achaia 
and  ^tolia  running  exactly  parallel  careers.  Both  Achaia 
and  iEtolia  were  alike  Federal  states;  both  were  alike 
Democracies  in  theory ;  both  were  alike  tempered  in 
their  practical  working  by  an  element  of  liberal  Aristo- 
lUustra-  cracy.  If  therefore  Federal  states,  or  Democratic  states, 
whkh  or  Aristocratic  states,  were  necessarily  weak  or  strong, 
*f^5if^^^  peaceful  or  aggressiye,  honest  or  dishonest,  we  should 
emptiness  gee  Achaia  and  iEtolia  both  exhibiting  the  same  moral 
propoei-  characteristics.  But  history  tells  us  another  tale.  Hie 
poSti^  political  conduct  of  the  Achaian  League,  with  some^mis- 
takes  and  some  faults,  is,  on  the  whole,  highly  honourable. 
Hie  political  conduct  of  the  iEtolian  League  is,  through- 
out the  century  in  which  we  know  it  best,  almost  always 
simply  in&mous.  The  counsels  of  the  Achaian  League 
were  not  inyariably  enlightened ;  they  were  now  and  then 
peryerted  by  passion  or  personal  feeling ;  but  their  gene- 
ral aim  was  a  noble  one,  and  the  means  selected  were 
commonly  worthy  of  the  end.  But  the  counsels  of  the 
iEtolian  League  were  throughout  directed  to  mere  plunder, 
or,  at  most^  to  selfish  political  aggrandizement.  Some 
politicians  might  tell  us  that  this  was  the  natural  result 
of  the  inherent  recklessness  and  brutality  of  democratic 
goyemmenta  K  so,  the  same  eyil  results  should  haye 
appeared  in  the  history  of  the  Democracy  of  Achaia.  If 
it  be  said  that  Achaia  was  sayed  from  such  crimes  by  the 
presence  of  an  aristocratic  element,  iEtolia  should  haye 
been  sayed  in  the  like  manner.  For  the  tempering  of 
democratic  forms  by  aristocratic  practice  is  as  yisible  in 
the  history  of  iEtolia  as  in  the  history  of  Achaia.     If,  on 
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the  other  hand,  it  is  aigaed  that  a  Federal  Union  is  ghap.yu 
necessarily  weak,  and  that  even  Achaian  history  contains 
instances  of  such  weakness,  it  is  easy  to  answer  that  no 
Monarchy^  no  indivisible  Republic,  ever  showed  greater 
yigour  and  unity  than  the  original  iEtolian  Confederation. 
There  are  absolutely  no  signs  of  disunion,  no  tendency  to 
separation,  visible  among  any  of  its  members.  K  iEtolia 
fell,  and  fell  before  Achaia,  it  fell  through  causes  wholly' 
unconnected  with  its  Federal  constitution,  through  war 
with  an  irresistible  foreign  foe,  through  grieyoiis  errors  of 
its  own  committing,  but  errors  to  which  Consolidated  and 
Federal  states.  Monarchies  and  Republics,  Oligarchies 
and  Democracies,  are  all  alike  equally  Uablc  The  history 
of  jEtolia  indeed  shows  that  the  Federal  form  of  goyem- 
ment  is  no  panacea  for  aU  human  ills ;  it  shows  that  a 
well-planned  constitution  at  home  is  no  guarantee  for 
wise  or  honourable  conduct  in  foreign  affairs ;  but  these 
propositions  are  so  self-eyident  that  we  need  hardly  go  to 
^tolia  for  the  proof  of  them.  But  the  combined  history 
of  the  two  great  Greek  Confederations  certainly  does 
show  the  utter  fallacy  of  all  general  propositions  as  to  the 
good  or  evil  moral  effect  of  political  forms.  It  proves, 
above  all,  the  utter  fallacy  of  the  declamations  in  which 
it  is  fashionable  to  indulge  against  Republican,  and  espe- 
dally  against  Federal,  Qovemmenta  National  character, 
national  circumstances^  no  doubt  both  influence  the  poli- 
tical constitution  and  are  influenced  by  it  But  the  two 
things  are  essentially  distinct  from  one  another.  Hie 
Achaians,  an  upright  and  highly  civilized  people,  capable 
of  noble  and  patriotic  designs,  but  somewhat  deficient 
both  in  moral  and  military  vigour,  lived  under  nearly  the 
same  political  constitution  as  the  iEtolians,  an  assemblage 
of  mountain  hordes,  brave,  united  among  themselves,  and 
patriotic  in  a  narrow  sense,  but  rude,  boastful,  rapacious, 
and  utterly  reckless  of  the  rights  of  others.     The  forms  of 
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CHAP.  VI.  a  Democratic  Federation  did  not  hinder,  among  either 
people,  the  developement  of  its  characteristic  virtnes  and 
yices.  Neither  have  we  any  reason  to  suppose  that  their 
developement  would  have  been  hindered  by  the  forms  of 
a  pure  Democracy,  of  an  Oligarchy  of  birth  or  of  wealtii, 
or  of  a  Monarchy  either  despotic  or  constitutional 

Early  His-      The  early  history  of  the  iEtolians  is  very  obscure,  and 

2Etolu.  ^  's  '^^^^d  *^  s^y  ^*  what  time  a  Federal  system  was  first 
organized  among  them.  Our  chief  knowledge  of  them  in 
ante-Macedonian  times  comes  from  the  account  which 

B.C.  426.  Thucydid^s  gives  of  the  unlucky  campaign  of  the  Athenian 
Demosthenes  in  their  country.^  They  there  appear  as 
the  most  backward  portion  of  the  Hellenic  race;  their 
language  was  difficult  to  understand,  and  their  greatest 
tribe,  the  Eurytanes,  were  said  to  retain  the  barbarous 
habit  of  eating  raw  meat."  Above  all,  they  still  lived  in 
detached  and  unfortified  villages.'  Indeed  at  no  time  do 
the  iStolians  seem  to  have  attained  to  the  full  perfection 
of  Greek  city-life.  .When  their  League  was  at  the  height 
of  its  power,  we  still  find  but  small  mention  of  ^Etolian 
iowns  ;  indeed  we  may  distinguish  the  Mtd^oxi  League,  as 
an  union  of  districts  or  cantons,  from  the  Achaian  League, 

Probable    which  was  SO  essentially  an  union  of  cities.*   Some  sort  of 

6ftrly 

union        uuiou  would  seem  to  have  existed  among  them  even  in 

among  the 

iEtolian 

tribes.  *  Thuc.  iii.  94,  et  seqq. 

'  lb.  *Ayv»<rr6raToi  8c  yKwaaoof  Koi  dfio^6rfOL,  lis  K^ovrcu,  See  Nie- 
buhr's  Anc.  Hist.  iii.  270. 

3  lb.     OiKoOv  Zl  Kwri,  K^fias  irtixifrrovs  koL  rcedros  Zih,  iroXKov. 

«  Strabo  (yoL  ii  p.  294)  seems  to  make  the  opposite  remark  as  the 
Homeric  ^tolians.  PdrtaXo^s  8*  "Ofitipos  fi^v  del  ivl  6y6fiaTi  \^l,  t6K€is, 
odK  4$yri  rdrrcov  iJt*  adroTs,  k.t.X,  This  is  one  of  several  signs  that  the 
historical  ^tolians  had  gone  backward,  at  all  events  comparatively,  from 
their  position  in  the  heroic  ages.  The  distinction  between  the  Achaian 
Federation  of  Cities  and  the  uEtolian  Federation  of  Districts — the  Stddte- 
hu/nd  and  the  Bauernbund — is  well  put  by  Kortiim,  Geschichte  Griechen- 
lands,   ii.  146.     Cf.  149,  166. 
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the  fifth  century  before  Christ     Thncydid^  Bpeaks  of  the  crjlb,  yi. 
iEtoUans  as  a  nation,^  and  his  whole  narratiye  shows  that 
they  were  quite  capable  of  combining  for  common  defence  x 

against  an  invader.     Hie 'historian  however  gives  no  de- Kingship 
Bcription  of  their  form  of  government,  except  that  he  in  the  fifth 
incidentally  mentions  one  Salynthios  as  King  over  one  of  ^^^^^' 
their  tribes,  namely  the  Agraians.'    The  iEtolians  of  this 
age  certainly  do  not  seem  at  all  in  advance  of  their 
Epeirotic  neighbours ;  yet  Thucydidds  fiilly  accepts  them 
as  Greeks ;  at  least  he  never  applies  to  them  the  name 
Barbarian^  which  he  freely  bestows  on  the  Chaonians 
and  lliesprdtians.      In  after  times  indeed  we  find  the 
Hellenic  character   of   a  large   portion    of  the    nation 
caDed  in  question,'  and  that,  strange  to  say,  by  the  last 
Philip,  who,  unlike  his  earlier  namesake,  would  certainly 
have  had  great  difficulty  in  tracing  up  his  own  pedigree 
to  any  Hellenic  stock.*     In  the  period  dealt  with  by  ' 
Xenoph6n  we  hear  but  little  of  iEtolia.     He  mentions 
the  occupation  of   Elalyddn  by  the   Achaians,"  and  he  b.c.  891. 
tells  us  that  the  ^tolians  were  anxious  to  obtain  pos- 
session of  Naupaktos,  which  also  was  then  in  Achaian 
hands.     This  they  hoped  to  gain  through  the   agency 
of  Ag^ilaos,*  but  it  does  not  appear  that  it  ever  came  ^Etollan 

1      .  1    .  .  .1,    .  .  i^i  acquisition 

permanently  mto  theur  possession,  tiU  it  was  given  them  of  Nau- 
by  Philip    after  the  battle  of  Chairdneia.'      The   lan-^^^g 
guage    employed    in    speaking   of   this    cession    shows 
that  the  iStolians   already  formed   one   body,   capable 


1  Thnc.  ill.  94.     Td  ykp  $$wos  lUya  fi^p  cTroi  r6  riiv  Alrwkup  koI  fidxt/wy. 

•  Thuc.  iii  111.  *  Pol.  xvlL  6. 

*  Pol.  T.  10.  *0  9h  [♦Unnrof]  Twi  ft^p  iced  tnryywijs  'AXt^dtfipov  icai, 
^ikimrav  ^tdyifraiy  fitydKiiP  hroi€7ro  irap*  i\ov  r6v  fiiop  mrov^y,  lya  54 
{ifXam)s,  oi9h  r6v  iXjix^^frw  K&yov, 

«  Xen.  Hell.  iv.  6.  1.     See  above,  p.  239.  •  lb.  14. 

7  Dem.  PhlL  ill.  44.  Odic  *Axou£p  HaAwtutrov  6fuifWK€p  [6  ^l\nnros] 
AhwXois  wapaUitr^iw ;  Strabo,  L  iz.  c.  4  (voL  U.  p.  290).  I<m  9h  [No^ 
voKTos]  rvp  AlrwXwy,  ♦iX/mrov  irposKpiwarroi.     See  Thirlwall,  vi.  20. 
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cHAF.  VI.  of  receiying  and  holding  a  common  possession.  So, 
before  that  time,  there  were  pabUc  mcmuments  at 
lliennon,  dedicated  in  the  common  name  of  the  ^tolian 
nation.^  On  the  other  hand,  Arrian  speaks  of  iEtolian 
B.O.  885.  embassies  to  Alexander  in  a  way  which  has  been  sup- 
posed to  imply  that  no  iEtolian  Confederation  then 
The  existed.^    But  the  passage  may  be  explained  in  other 

^^Q  waysy  and  it  is  clear  that,  if  the  League  did  not  exist  at 
Reign  of  the  banning  of  the  reign  of  Alexander,  it  had  acquired 
B.C.  886-  a  good  deal  of  consistency  before  his  death*  Hie  ac- 
quisition of  Naupaktos  was  only  the  b^inning  of  a  long 
series  of  ^tolian  annexations,  which  stand  out  promi- 
nently in  the  later  history  of  Greece.  While  Alexander 
was  conquering  Persia,  the  iEtolians  had  compelled  Oi- 
niadai  and  some  other  portions  of  Akamania  to  unite 
themselyes,  on  some  terms  or  other,  with  the  iEtolian 
body.'     Vengeance  for  this  aggression  was  strongly  de- 

1  See  the  inacriptionVhich  Strabo  (vol.  ii  p.  850)  quotes  from  Ephosos, 
a  writer  contemporary  with  Philip ; 

See  Thirlwall,  Tiii.  226. 

<  Arrian,  1.  10.  3.  AlrwXoi  9^  it^fffitlas,  <r^p  icarc^  1^,  x^fij^cafrts 
^vyyp6ififis  rvxciy  i94oyro,  [Arrian's  KcerA  llByri  is  the  exact  opposite  of 
Strabo's  remark  about  irtfXcis.]  On  thisSchom  (p.  25)  says,  "In  der 
ersten  Zeit  der  Regiemng  desselben  [Alexanders]  fimd  diese  [die  Confode- 
ration]  noch  nicht  Statt ;  denn  als  sie  sich  ihm  unterwarfen,  schickte  jeder 
Stamm  fiir  sich  Oesandte  zu  dem  Konige."  So  Manso,  Sparta,  iiL  292. 
But  considering  the  eyidence  the  other  way,  one  might  rather  be  tempted 
to  suppose  that  the  Ambassadors  were  sent  on  behalf  of  the  whole  ^toUan 
nation,  but  that  it  was  thought  desirable  that  there  should  be  an  Ambas- 
sador from  each  tribe.  Kortiim  (iii  149)  takes  the  1^  to  be  the  three 
chief  tribes,  which  he  holdfl  to  have  themselves  formed  separate  Leagues 
(Sonderbiinde).  This  would  agree  with  a  common  use  of  the  word  Itfrof, 
and  would  make  the  League  of  ^tolia,  at  this  time  at  least,  something 
like  that  of  the  Orisons.  CI  above,  p.  162,  on  the  constitution  (^  the 
Boeotian  League. 

*  Plutarch  (Alex.  49)  speaks  of  nt^  OhuMw  dt^areurtp,  and  Diod^tM 
(zviii  8)  of  A^rwXol  rods  OUtdZas  4ic$9fiKfiK6T€s  U  rijs  nrpiloi.  But 
Pausanias,  in  enumwating  the  Greeks  who  took  part  in  the  T^amian  War, 
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nonnced  against  the  offenders  by  Alexander  himself/  and  chap.  ti. 
either  he,  or  Antipater  and  Krateros  after  him,  formed  the 
scheme  of  transporting  the  whole  iEtolian  nation  into 
some  distant  part  of  Asia.*    Certain  it  is  that  either  dread  Share 
of  Macedonian  yengeance,  or^  as  we  may  hope,  some  nobler  iEtoiuuis 
feelmgs  of  HeUenic  patriotism,  led  the  ^toKans  to  be  ^^ 
foremost,  along  with  the  Athenians,  in  the  brave  but  ^^*^^  ., 
frniiless  struggle  known  as  the  Tiamian   War.     By  the 
result  of  that  war,  Athens  was,  for  the  first  time  since 
the  days  of  the  Thirty,  depriyed  of  freedom  as  well  as  of 
greatness;  she  had  to  surrender  her  orators,  to  restrict 
her  franchise,  to  receive  a  foreign  garrison,  humiliations 
which  Philip  and  Alexander  had  never  inflicted  on  her. 
The  jEtolians  were  more  fortunate ;  when  the  course  of 
the  war  had  turned  utterly  against  them,  they  were  de- 
livered by  the  necessity  imder  which  Antipater  and  Ej'a- 
teros  found  themselves   of  resisting  Eumen^  in  Asia. 
They  were  left  wholly  imtouched,  partly,  it  would  seem, 
because  it  was  still  hoped,  some  day  or  other,  to  carry 
out  the  sentence  of  deportation  against  them.'    In  the  ^toLa 
later  wars  of  the  Successors,  the  JStolians  play  a  consider-  t^Tv^ara 
able  part,  and  they  are  always  spoken  of  as  a  single  g^^^^^ 
people,  acting  with  a  conmion  purpose.    But  the  glimpses 

speaks  of  ^Axapwarts  is  r6  Afr^Xue^r  avrr€^ovrr€S  (i.  25.  4).  This  would 
seem  to  show  that  some  at  least  of  the  conquered  Akamanians  had  been 
incorporated  (on  whatever  terms)  rather  than  expelled  or  extirpated. 

^  Diod.  U.8.  Ka2  y^  6  ficuriKti^s  ifireiAiyjca^i  ify  tis  o^k  OIpuMv  wtuits 
<UX*  airds  ^i<Hf<rei  n)y  9ttni¥  adrois.     So  Flut.  U.S. 

s  This  was  agreed  upon  by  Antipater  and  Krateros  in  the  T<amian  War 
(Diod.  xYiii.  25),  but  Bishop  Thirlwall  (vii.  218)  hints,  with  every  look 
of  probability,  that  such  may  have  been  the  mind  of  Alexander  himselfl 
Such  a  scheme  was  qmte  in  the  spirit  of  Alexander's  other  plans  (Diod. 
xviii.  4.  Thirlwall,  vii.  141) ;  but  it  hardly  suits  either  the  position  or 
the  character  of  Antipater  or  Krateros  to  devise  it,  though  they  might  be 
quite  ready  to  carry  it  out,  if  already  conceived  by  Alexander. 

'  Diod.  xviii.  25.  Auypwte^^s  ter^poy  adrois  KvrtaroX^fi'^o'ai  jca}  litrwr^ 
rii<rai  varou((ovf  &irarrat  els  r^y  ifnifdtu^  mil  wo^Pwr4rrm  rils  'AffUa  K€ifUniy 
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CHAP.  vi.  afiforded  us  of  their  mtemal  state  and  constitation  are  few 

Glimpses    and  feeble.    On  one  occasion  we  find  an  j^itolian  army 

^tolkn     leaving  the  field  for  a  while  to  go  home  and  discharge  the 

tion^t^    duties  of  citizens  in  the  National  Assembly.*    In  another 

this  time,  passage  wc  find  our  first  personal  mention  of  an  ^tolian 

General ;'  in  others  we  see  the  ^tolian  Federal  Assembly 

discharging  its  proper  function  of  commissioning  Ambas- 

sadors  in  the  name  of  the  whole  nation,  °  and  of  listenii^ 

Share        to  the  representatives  of  foreign  powers.^    In  the  defence 

Wlkns    of  Greece  against  the  Gauls  we  again  find  the  iEtolians 

GauiSh     honourably  prominent     Here  also  we  obtain  one  or  two 

War,         more  glimpses  of  their  internal  condition  and  their  foreign 

279.  policy.    The  year  before  the  invasion  they  had  compelled 

Annexa-    the  Trachinian  H6rakleia  to  enter  into  their  Confederacy, 

Hlrakleia.  ^^^  ^^^J  ^^^>  ^7®  ^^^  informant,  fought  for  it  as  for 
a  possession  of  their  own.^  We  also  come  across  Ute 
names '  of  several  iEtolian  officers,  and  apparently  of  at 

^  There  can  hardly  be  any  donbt  that  this  is  the  true  meaning,  as  argued 
by  Droysen  (i.  73)  and  Thirlwall  (vii.  197),  of  the  expression  ttd  rums 
iBviKiis  XP^las,  in  Diod.  xviii.  13.  "EBvos  is  the  set  formula,  in  Polybios  at 
least,  for  a  Federation,  and  4$yiKai  XP*^^  cannot  be  so  well  translated  as 
by  the  words  "Federal  purposes."  But  it  would  be  a  strange  phrase 
indeed  to  describe  an  Akamanian  inroad,  as  Schorn  (3)  and  Eortiim 
(iii.  160)  suppose. 

*  Diod.  xviii.  38.  *Cly  ifv  orparriybs  'A\4^apdpos  Atru\6s.  This  need  not 
imply  a  Oeneral  of  the  League ;  but,  as  we  find  a  single  General  soon 
afterwards,  it  seems  most  natural  so  to  interpret  it. 

'  Diod.  XX.  99.     ToO  Koufov  rw¥  AItwXSv  dftFooTtUsjayros  irpHrfiwrds  w^l 

*  Diod.  xix.  Q6,  'Eirl  9^  ro6r»¥  *Apiarohifios  ,  .  ,  .  M  rov  icottHw  rmw 
AlrttXjuv  9iKcuo\oyri<rdix9Pos  wpoerpf^aro  rd  wK^Ori  ^otfitw  rtSs  *Ajrny6yov 
irp^lAOffiv, 

*  Paus.  X.  20.  9.  *'ET€i  yAp  irp6T€pov  ro6rwp  ol  AlmXol  (ruvrcXciy  ro^ 
'HpoKK^tiras  liiy^eyKQuray  is  r6  AhwKucdy'  r6r*  oZw  i/lfAT&voyro  tis  ircpl  w6Ktws 
o^iw  ri  'HfMucXcfl^cus  fA&/i\ov  4  koL  CB&Tois  wposriico6<nis. 

'  lb.  4.  Alrttkovs  9^  ^yov  Tlo\i&apxos  lad  noAj^^pofy  re  jccd  Aaucpdrris. 
Polyarchos  was  probably  the  General  of  the  League,  and  Polyphrdn  and 
Lakrat^  his  subordinates.  Another  General,  £urydamos,  is  more  dis- 
tinctly mentioned  by  the  same  writer,  lb.  x.  16.  4.  EidptCiofior  S^ 
<rrp»rfiy6v  t€  AlrwXwy  icai  trrparoO  rov  raXBtrwp  i^dprui  il^ffofUvov  dy^M'cy 
ol  AhrtoKol. 
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least  one  General  of  the  Leagae.     Every  mention  of  the  chap.  vi. 
people  giyes  the  strongest  impression  of  national  unity. 

It  appears  then  that,  if  we  looked  only  at  the  Federal  EarUer 

.       Develope- 

period  of  Grecian  history,  we  might  be  inclined  to  givementof 
the  palm  of  antiquity  to  the  iEtolian  rather  than  to  the  {„  ^^^ 
Achaian  League.  The  Federal  system  of  iEtolia  wasP^"^^- 
clearly  in  fiill  working  before  the  first  four  cities  of  the 
original  Achaia  had  b^un  to  draw  together.  The  whole 
i^itolian  nation  was  united,  as  one  body  under  one 
head,  for  years  before  the  ten  Achaian  cities  invested 
Mai^os  of  Keryneia  with  the  Presidency  of  the  whole 
Achaian  nation.  But  this  was  merely  the  natural  result 
of  the  violent  separation  of  the  Achaian  cities  by  the 
Macedonian  power.  The  Achaian  League  was  the  revival  its  causes. 
of  an  ancient  union  after  a  season  of  forced  disunion.  No 
such  blow  ever  fell  upon  iEtolia,  though,  as  we  have  seen, 
a  heavier  blow  still  was  threatened.  The  ^Etolians  were 
thus  enabled  to  improve  and  to  enlarge,  at  a  time  when 
the  Achaians  were  driven  to  rebuild  from  the  foundation. 
It  is  not  wonderful  then  if  some  steps  in  the  developement 
of  Federalism  were  taken  in  ^tolia  earlier  than  they  were 
in  Achaia.  It  is  certain  that  iEtolia  was  united  earlier 
than  Achaia  imder  the  presidency  of  a  single  General,  but 
it  appears,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  legal  powers  of  the 
.^Itolian  Chief  Magistrate  were  more  restricted  than  those 
of  his  Achaian  brother.  It  should  be  remembered  that 
the  precedent  of  a  single  General  at  the  head  of  a  Federal 
State  had  been  long  before  set  by  the  Arkadians  in  the 
days  of  LykomfedSs.* 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  union  among  the  closer 
members  of  the  ^tolian  League  was  still  closer  than  the  among  the 
union  among  the  members  of  the  Achaian  League.    This  -^^^^li^^®- 

^  Sec  above,  p.  204. 
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CHAP.  Ti.  is  clearly  trae  of  all  the  original  iEtoliaiiB^  whaterer  may 
have  been  the  caae  with  the  non-iEtolian  states  which 
were  afterwards  admitted  or  forced  into  the  Confederacy. 
This  is  the  natural  result  of  the  difference  between  an 
Union  of  Tribes  and  an  Union  of  Cities.^  It  has  been 
already  more  than  once  remarked  that  Federalism  took 
root  earliest  among  those  portions  of  the  Greek  race 
which  were  in  erery  way  the  least  adranced,  and  which 
were  furthest  remoTed  from  the  ideal  perfection  of  Greek 
city-4ife.  When  several  closely  allied  tribes  occupy  a 
continuous  territory,  the  feeling  of  political  independence 
in  each  will  be  weaker,  and  the  feeling  of  national  unity 
in  the  whole  body  will  be  stronger,  than  it  can  be  in  the 
case  of  scTeral  cities,  each  capable  of,  and  accustomed  to. 
The  the  exercise  of  the  fullest  rights  of  sovereignty.    To  unite 

League  of  cities  which  have  once  tasted  of  full  autonomy  is  far  more 
^^^^^  difficult  than  to  unite  districts  where  either  there  are  no 
*J^<>^  cities  or  else  the  cities  are  quite  secondary.  Thus,  in  | 
England,  the  distinctions  between  the  old  Anglian,  Saxon,  / 
and  Jutish  Ejngdoms  were  soon  and  easily  efiaced ;  but 
it  has  required  many  more  centuries,  and  the  teaching  of 
a  long  and  bitter  experience,  to  bring  the  great  cities  of 
Italy  to  act  as  members  of  one  united  nation.  Hence, 
though  the  union  of  the  Achaian  Cities  was  never  so  dose 
as  the  union  of  the  JStolian  Tribes,  yet  it  was  a  &r 
greater  triumph  of  the  Federal  principle  to  bring  Corinth, 
Sikyon,  and  Megalopolis  to  act  together  at  all,  than  it 
was  to  bring  about  a  much  closer  union  between  this  and 
that  horde  of  ^tolian  plunderers.     For,  after  all,  the 

1  So  Brandstiiter  (p.  806) ;  *'  Yielleicht  hatU  es  sonst  den  Aetolem  for- 
derlich  sein  konnen,  dass  sie  urspranglich  niclit  sowohl  ein  Stadtebond 
(wie  die  Achaer)  sondem  mehr  ein  Yolkerbnnd  waren,  und  folglich  nicht 
in  80  yiele  einzelne  Interessen  aicli  zertheilen  dnrften. " 

Tittmann  (728)  remarks  that  there  is  no  recorded  instance  of  separate 
action  on  the  part  of  any  ^tolian  canton,  whOe,  in  eyery  other  League, 
some  inbtauces  do  occur. 


/ 
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elose  union  of  the  ^tolian  Tribes  was  little  more  than  chap.  ti. 
the  nnion  of  a  band  of  robbers,  faithful  to  each  other,  and 
enemies  to  the  rest  of  the  world.^  It  would  be  hard  to 
say  exactly  how  close  that  union  was,  and  what  measure 
of  independence  was  left  to  each  of  the  constituent 
members  of  the  League.'  But  it  seems  probable  that 
those  cities  which  were  incorporated  with  the  League  did 
not  lose  those  rights  which  were  essential  to  the  existence 
of  any  Greek  city.  The  exact  terms  of  admission  will  be 
discussed  presently ;  but  it  would  be  far  easier  to  belieye 
that  Naupaktos  and  HSrakleia  were  reduced  to  the  con- 
dition of  dependencies,  without  any  share  in  the  general 
deliberations  of  the  ^tolian  nation,  than  that  they  lost 
the  uniyersal  rights  of  local  legislation  and  free  choice  of 
local  magistrates.'  The  relation  of  dependent  alliance 
was  £ftmiliar  in  Greece;  the  sacrifice  of  local  indepen- 


1  Compare  what  Isokrat^  says  of  the  Lacedsemonians  (Panath.  245), 
itsT^  oMis  ir  adroi^f  9td  y€  ri|y  6i»6pouaf  Zutaiws  ^aiW<rc<cy,  oMv  ijuBlKKow  if 
ro^s  KOfrarovrurrdi  icai  Aptrrcb  Koi  roi^t  ir§pl  rds  HWas  dZucias  ivras'  tctd*^ 
^Kuyoi  iT^lcrw  adrois  6fjMyoovyr€s  roi^s  dWovs  diiroW6ov<riy.  He  then  goes  on 
to  liken  them  to  the  Triballians,  o6s  hramis  ^wriw  SfAoyotof  tis  odUwas 
ikkovs  d>^p4hrovSf  dstSxXvyeu  8*  od  lu&vov  rcfbs  6fi6povs  mai  roi^t  irk^atoy  ohc» 
ovvras,  iAAct  Koi  rot);  ikKovs  Z<rwv  h^  i^utMtu  9vyri$wriy,  He  might^have 
said  nearly  the  same  of  the  ^tolians. 

*  Bishop  Thirlwall  (yiiL  226)  goes  so  far  as  to  say,  "  Nor  indeed  is  it 
qnite  certain  that  it  is  more  correct  to  consider  the  whole  body  as  a  league 
than  as  a  single  republic."  What  follows  at  least  is  tme.  **  It  seems  that 
the  union  of  the  j£tolians  was  still  closer  than  that  of  the  Achsans  ;  that 
there  was  a  deeper  consciousness  of  the  national  unity,  and  a  greater  con- 
centration of  power  in  the  national  government." 

s  In  the  two  inscriptions  2350,  2851,  in  Boeckh  (C.  I.  ii  280),  the 
Canton  of  Naupaktos  {6  H&fios  6  Vauweucriofp)  votes  aU  the  private  rights 
of  citizenship  to  the  people  of  Keos ;  9€96<rBtu  V  a^roh  leal  roXirc/oy  iy 
fhunrdicr^  inU  ySls  Ktd  oUdas  lyfcrcuriy,  ica2  rSy  dXXmv  iewhnmv  Smrtp  koI  ol 
itXXoi  VeofwdicTiot  firr4xowntf,  roi)f  Kc/ovf  firrdx^ty*  But  the  ^tolian  Union 
{$9o^€  roif  AlrofAois)  seems  to  promise  them  nothing  more  than  exemption 
from  plunder  at  the  hands  of  aU  ^tolians  and  aD  persons  sharing  in 
JStolian  citizenship  (jiiiaiva  Aytiv  Ah-mXMV  lAifil  rSviv  PdrwXi^  woXnw6rrwy 
rods  Ktlovs).  It  may  however  be  that  a  grant  of  citizenship  lurks  in 
the  words  iis  AirwXwy  tvrwy  rwy  KtUty. 
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CHAP.  Yi.  dence  in  exchange  for  a  share  in  the  general  goyem- 
ment  was  an  idea  confined  to  the  pre-histcmc  statesmen 
of  Attica. 

Demo>  The  constitution  of  ^tolia  was  Democratic  in  the  same 

cratic 
characi 
of  the 


character    sense  in  which  the  constitution  of  Achaia  was  Democratic 


J^^g  That  is  to  say,  the  supreme  power  was  Tested  in  the 
Popular  Assembly^  the  Panaitdlikon,^  in  which,  aa  in 
Achaia,  eyery  citizen  had  a  yote.'  But  it  is  eyident  that^ 
in  so  large  a  country  as  eyen  the  original  JEtolia,  the 
same  causes  must  haye  been  at  work  which  infused  so 
tempered  strong  an  aristocratic  element  into  the  Democracy  of 
tocratic  Achaia  One  may  howeyer  easily  conceiye  that  members 
elements.  ^£  robber  hordes  would  be  more  easily  drawn  from  their 
mountains  to  arrange  schemes  of  plunder,  than  the  orderly 
citizens  of  Achaia  would  be  drawn  to  discuss  subtle  points 
of  diplomacy,  which  were  safely  left  in  the  hands  of  those 
who  were  practically  their  representatiyes.  It  is  probable 
then  ihai  an  .Xltolian  Congress  was,  as  a  rule,  more 
largely  attended  than  an  Achaian  Coi^ress.  But  in  such 
a  state  of  society  the  feelings  of  clanship  and  of  personal 
attachment  are  always  strong.  A  freebooting  chie^  at 
whose  call  many  warriors  had  enriched  themselyes  with 

^  UcufotrwKucd  (Boeckh,  C.  I.  ii.  632)  or  Pancetolieum,  Liv.  xzzi  29. 
Livy  (xxxL  32)  seems  to  use  the  word  PyktScum  as  synonymous.  Possdhly 
Pa/nastolicum  means  an  J^toUan  Assembly,  if  lysld  in  its  proper  place  in  the 
old  capital  Thermon,  or  seemingly  even  at  Naupaktos  (Liv.  xxxi.  29,  40), 
while  Pyla^um  is  the  same  body  held,  as  it  sometimes  was,  at  USrakleia 
or  elsewhere  in  the  neighbourhood  of  ThermopylsQ. 

*  See  Schom,  p.  26.  Thirlwall,  viii.  226.  Diod.  u.8.  (see  p.  830).  T6 
Kouf6¥  rwf  Alruhwy,  re^  wX^Ori.     Pol.  iv.  5.     i|  KOivij  rHv  Alrm\M¥  a^yo^s. 

The  nature  of  the  J^tolian  Assembly  is  plainly  set  forth  in  the  descrip- 
tion of  Livy  (xzxvi.  28,  29).  C&nsebatU  et  ex  ornnUme  oppidis  amvo' 
cemdos  JStoloa  ad  concilium;  Omnis  coacta  fnuUUitdOf  &c.  This  oomee 
from  Polybios  (xx.  10),  ypd^uy  tio^y  cts  T<^f  'w6\€ts  ical  crvyKdkuy  roib 
AirvKoi^s  X^^  fov  $ovKtv(raa$eu  w^pl  r£y  "wposrafrrofAiyuv.  He  goeo  on  to 
speak  of  r6  TkriBos,  oi  iroKKol,  kc.  Yet  Dean  LiddeU  (Hist  of  Rome,  ii. 
10)  talks  of  *' deputies,"  and  seems  to  think  that  the  Assembly  had 
nothing  to  do  but  **  to  elect  a  Captain-General." 
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plunder,  would  command  a  deference  blinder  and  more  ohap.  yl 
devoted  than  was  paid  in  Achaia  or  at  Athens  to  the  wisest 
and  most  eloquent  statesman.    It  is  easy  to  belieye  that  the  influence 
decisions  of  the  Assembly  were  yet  more  completely  in  the  men.      ^ 
hands  of  a  few  leading  men  than  they  were  in  Achaia.^    It 
is  eiddent  frcmi  the  history  that  expeditions,  or  rather 
wars,  could  be  undertaken  with  impunity  by  popular  chiefs 
without  any  commission  fix>m  the  Assembly  or  any  one 
else.'    The  regular  Meetings  of  the  Assembly  were  less 
frequent  than  they  were  in  Achaia ;  at  least  we  have  not, 
as  we  have  in  Achaia,*  any  evidence  for  the  existence 
of  a  second  yearfy  Meeting  besides  that  at  which  the 
Magistrates  were  elected.   This  last,  in  iEtolia,  was  held  at 
the  autumnal  equinox/    But  it  seems  that,  as  in  Achaia, 
it  was  in  the  power  of  the  General  to  summon  extra- 
ordinary Meetings  for  the  discussion  of  urgent  affairs.'^ 
The  Assembly  possessed  the  usual  powers  of  a  Greek  Powers 
National  Assembly  Besides  electing  Magistrates,  it  made  Assembly. 
peace  and  war ;  it  commissioned  Ambassadors ;  it  received 
the  Ambassadors  of  other  states.*    The  body  called  the 
ApoUStoi^  seem  to  have  been  the  Senate,  and  to  have 
discharged  the  usual  functions  of  a  Greek  Senate.    They 
were  a  numerous  body,  for  we  hear,  in  one  case,  of  a 

1  Brandstater  (Oescb.  Mi.  272),  who  is  inclined  to  make  out  as  good  a 
case  as  he  can  for  the  iBtolians,  allows  ''dtos  ^e  mangelhaften  Gesetze 
des  Bundes  mud  der  allzu  grosse  Einflnss  einzelner  bevorragender  Charak- 
tere  in  demselben  die  Rauberei  znm  Yortheile  der  Einzelnen  gestatteten, 
und  insofem  anch  begiinstigten." 

•  See  the  whole  history  of  Skopas  and  Dorimachos,  Pol.  iv.  5. 

•  See  above,  ps  275. 

•  Pol.  iv.  87.  T^s  ykp  dpxcup^as  KlrwXoi  filv  hroiovv  firrd  rifv 
^tvowupiy^y    iarifitplay  §M4ta$,  *Axa(oi    9h  r6rt    wtpl   nflv  rris   TtKtJuios 

•  This  seems  implied  in  Livy,  xxxi.  32,  and  Pol.  xx.  10. 

•  Boeckh,  C.  I.  (ii.  682),  No.  8046.  *Zw%\  Tfftoi  wp«r/8€VTctf  ^ffrtiXmrrts 
....  irap9K^toy  roi)f  Alru\o6Sf  k.t.X. 

'  Pol.  iv.  5.  XX.  1.  10.  So  Livy,  xxxv.  84.  Apocletos  (ita  vocant 
sanctius  concilinm  ;  ex  delectis  constat  viris). 
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CHAP.  Ti.  Committee  of  Thirty  being  appointed  from  among  them.^ 
The  This  Senate,  as  usual,  considered  matters  before  they  were 

ApokiatoL  brought  forward  in  the  General  Assembly;'  in  concert 
with  the  General,  it  summoned  the  Assembly  to  discuss 
proposals  which  needed  its  sanction;'  aad  sometimes, 
whether  by  commission  or  by  usurpation,  it  acted  in  the 
name  of  the  nation  without  consulting  the  Assembly  at 
all/  That  it  represented  particular  noble  families,^  or 
that  it  was  an  aristocratic   body  ift   any   other   sense 

1  Pol.  zz.  1.  Tpidieorra  rSv  dwokki/ir^v  ir/Mfcxc^^wro  rot^f  ovrc^»€^ 
ffovras  fier^  ro9  /Soo'iA.^t.  Liy.  zzxT.  45.  Triginta  principes,  com  qnibus 
si  qua  vellet  consultaret,  delegenint. 

This  election  was  made  by  the  Assembly.  See  Schom,  27,  note  4. 
Thirlwall,  viii  226. 

A  passage  in  Livy  (xlv.  28)  might  lead  one  to  belieye  that  the  ^tolian 
Senate  was  a  body  so  large  as  to  contain  more  than  550  members  of  one 
party.  In  ao.  167  the  Romanizing  leader  Lykiskos  procured  the  morder, 
by  Roman  hands,  of  that  nnmber  of  citizens  of  the  patriotic  party. 
**  Qoingentos  quinquaginta  principes  ab  Lycisco  et  Tisippo,  circmnsesso 
senata  per  miHtes  Romanos,  missos  a  Bsebio  pnefecto  pnesidii,  interfectos  ; 
alios  in  exsillum  actos  esse. "  It  is  however  possible  that  the  meeting  may 
really  have  been  one  of  the  Popular  Assembly,  and  that  Livy  uaeBSencUtis 
Taguely,  as  Polybios  once  at  least  (zziii.  9)  does  fiovKwr^piov,  Still  a 
Senate  of  a  thousand  members,  the  number  most  naturally  suggested,  is 
quite  possible  according  to  Greek  ideas. 

s  This  seems  implied  in  the  words  of  Polybios  (iv.  6),  ofh^  Kotr/^y  rSw 
hlrmkHv  trposZr^itutvoi  <r6yo9oy  oUrt  roTs  (broJcXifroi}  <rvfAfieTaZ6irr€S,  k.t.A. 
and  (xx.  10)  Hff^V  P^  a!&r6v  kpX  roi^s  <liroicXifrov»  •wovitr^u^  rc^  irporrcnrT4$/ici«, 
"wpoiZ^iaQoi  Z\  icai  rSv  troXXMPy  ei  fi4x\€i  Kvptf&iivM  rd  vapayytKkSfitPtu 
Drumann  (p.  504)  says,  ''Die  Apodeten  unterschieden  sich  darin  Ton  den 
Demiurgen  der  Achaer,  dass  sie  in  dringenden  Fallen  im  Namen  dee 
Volkes  beschliessen  durften."  But  the  Achaian  parallel  to  the  Apokidtoi 
is  not  the  Ddmiourgoi,  but  the  Senate,  which  doubtless  did  often  receive 
'  such  a  delegated  power  from  the  Assembly. 

»  PoL  XX.  10.     Liv.  xxxvL  28,  29.     See  above,  p.  834. 

^  See  Livy,  zxzv.  84.  The  ApoklStoi  here  decree  certain  important 
military  expeditions,  for  which  secrecy,  or  rather  treachery,  was  needed. 

'  Schom,  p.  27.  "  Dieser  [Rath]  scheint  die  edlen  Geschlechter  vertre- 
ten  und  aus  der  Haiiptlingen  bestanden  zu  haben.'*  If  Schom,  as  Bishop 
Thirlwall  suggests,  gets  his  "  Hauptlinge  "  from  Livy's  Triginta  Principes 
just  quoted,  it  is  really  a  very  slight  foundation  to  bmld  on.  The  word 
PHncipes  is  constantly  used  by  livy  to  denote  men  of  influence  in  a 
commonwealth,  whether  actually  in  office  or  not. 
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than  that  in  which  all  iStolian  and  Achaian  institutions  ohap.  yi. 
may  be  called  practically  aristocratic^  is  an  idea  supported 
by  no  evidence  whatever.  Of  other  Magistrates,  besides  Magi- 
the  General,  we  find  but  few  notices.  There  was  a  body  ™ 
called  Synedroi/  and  another  body  called  Nomographoi.' 
It  would  be  a  natural  guess  that  the  Synedroi  were^  like 
the  Achaian  DSmiourgoi,  the  Assessors  or  Ministers  of 
the  General,  but  our  only  notice  represents  them  as  a 
Court  acting  with  the  General  to  take  cognizance  of  cases 
of  piracy.  **  In  ^tolia  such  a  function  may  well  have 
been  vested  in  the  Executive  Government  of  the  League ; 
probably  no  inferior  power  would  have  been  able  to  act 
with  efSciency  on  those  occasions  when  the  national 
interest  required  that  the  national  tendency  to  plunder 
should  be  restrained.  It  is  at  least  evident  that  the 
Synedroi  were  a  permanent  Magistracy,  and  not  merely 
appointed  on  occasion.  The  language  used  about  the 
Nomographoi^  seems  to  show  that  the  ^tolian  state- 
papers  were  revised  at  certain  times,  when  these  ofScers 
had  to  insert  such  laws,  treaties,  and  other  public  acts,  as 
had  been  passed  since  the  last  revision.  It  certainly  im- 
plies that  they  were  a  regular  permanent  Magistracy.  b.o.  205, 
Therefore  when  we  read  of  Dorimachos  and  Skopas' 

»  Boeckh,  C.  I.  2860,  8040  (vol.  U.  p.  280,  682),  of.  i.  857, 

«  lb.  8046. 

s  The  T^ans  in  the  one  case  and  the  Keians  in  the  other  obtain  from  the 
iEtolian  Assembly  letters  of  protection  against  ^tolian  inroads.  Any  cases 
of  infraction  are  to  be  referred  to  the  General  and  Synedroi  2850.  tl  94 
ris  Ka  dyp  rods  Kttovs,  rdy  ffrparary^y  dtl  rdv  iydpxoi^n  I'd  4¥  AlrmXituf 
Kafrtty6fA§i'a  KaraHuc^opra  laSptov  e7/i€i',  «ra2  roi^s  trvy^Hpovs  icartiitKd(ovras 
To7f  Kfiois  rky  tSv  irf6vro»v  adrods  fofUay,  dy  ku  SoKi/ui^twKri,  Kvplovs  ttfitv. 
3046.  cl  Z4  ris  lea  &)^  If  eidrods  If  rd  iK  ras  ir6?aos  If  X'h^t  "^^  f*^^  ifi^ayii 
iufowpdcnrtiy  rdy  iyZuc/iffayra  wp6s  avy49povs  dtl  roi}f  iydpxovs, 

*  The  T^ian  decree  is  thus  ordered  to  be  enrolled.  lb.  8046.  S-wws  9^ 
Kol  ctf  rods  y6ftovs  Korax^pif^  d  dyUpwris  Kcd  d  davXiti,  rods  icanraaraB^yraa 
yoiuypd/povs  Korax^pi^^  ^<*  fca  al  yofMypo/^iai  ytywyrai,  «ls  rods  ydfMvs. 

*  PoL  xiii.  1.  O/  AlrvKol  .  .  .  olx^ims  8iaicc//icyoi  irpds  KouwropItKy  riis 
ohtttas  iroXiT«tat,  tlkoyro  yoftoypd^vs  Aop(ftaLxoy  lud  "titAwvy,  .  .  .  ot  ko) 
wapakafi6yr9s  ri^y  i^ovorituf  roourriy  Kyparffoy  v6iwvs. 
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CHAP.  VI.  effecting  large  changes  in  tlie  Mtolmi  laws  by  yirtue  of  tiiis 
ofSoe,  we  may  beHeve  that  tiiey  were  appointed  Nchho- 
graphoi  with  enlarged  and  unusual  powers^  but  not  that  the 
office  itself  was  somelliing  extraordinary  or  occasional 
Powers  At  the  head  of  the  League,  as  in  Achaia  and  dsewhere. 

General,  stood  the  Federal  QeneraL  His  main  powers^  ciyil,  mili- 
tary, and  diplomatic,  were  much  the  same  as  those  of  the 
General  of  the  Achaians.  He  commanded  the  armies  of 
the  League,  and  represented  it  in  negodations  with  foreign 
powers.  But  what  we  may  call  his  parliamentary  functions 
seem  to  have  been  somewhat  different  from  those  of  the 
Achaian  chief  magistrate.  In  Achaia  we  haye  seen  that 
the  General  was  required  to  be  an  effective  speaker  in 
the  Assembly,  like  our  own  Leader  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  while  the  formal  Presidency  was  vested  in  his 
Ministers.^  In  JStolia,  on  the  other  hand,  the  General  ap- 
pears to  have  been  strictly  the  President  of  the  Assembly,* 
and,  being  President,  he  was  expressly  forbidden  to  give 
any  opinion  on  questions  of  peace  and  war.'  We  may  take 
for  granted  that  an  uStolian  General  would  be  far  more 
likely  to  take  the  warlike  than  the  peacefid  side  of  any 
such  question ;  such  would  doubtless  be  the  bias  of 
the  mass  of  the  Assembly  also;  it  was  therefore  wisely 
provided  that  they  should  not  be  exposed  to  have  their 
passions  yet  further  roused  by  inflammatory  harangues 
from  the  chief  magistrate  of  the  commonwealth.  But 
the  restriction  seems  also  to  point  to  a  certain  feeling  of 
jealousy  towards  the  General  and  his  high  powers  of 
which  we  find  no  trace  in  the  Achaian  body.    As  Presi- 

'  See  above,  p.  296,  7. 

'  Liv.  juod.  82,  where  the  General  Damokritos  clearly  acts  as 
President. 

*  Liv.  xxzv.  25.  Bene  comparattun  apud  ^tolos  esse,  ne  Praetor,  qunm 
de  bello  consulnisset,  ipse  sententiam  diceret. 

Some  editions  have  Achceos,  bnt  it  is  clear  that  no  reading  but  JStohi 
has  any  force.     On  the  causes  of  the  restriction,  see  Thirlwall,  viii  227. 
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dent  of  the  AsBembly^  he  could,  as  we  haye  seen,  summon  chap.  vi. 
extraordinary  Meetings.^    He  was  elected"  at  the  regular 
Autumnal  Congress,  and  he  seems  to  have  entered  upon 
his  ofSce  the  same  day,"  without  the  delay  which  took 
.place  between  the  election  of  an  Achaian  General  and  his 
actual  entrance  upon  office.    Besides  the  General,  there  Com- 
.were,  as  in  Achaia,  a  Commander  of  Cavalry  and  a  Secre-  Cavalry, 
tary  of  State.    These  three  seem  to  be  spoken  of  as  the  J^  of^^ 
three  chief  officers  of  the  Republic**  state. 

Our  notices  of  the  internal  constitution  of  iEtolia  are  so  Foreign 
slight,  and  they  present  so  few  important  points  of  contrast  of'^e 
with  that  of  Achaia,  that  a  more  interesting  field  of  inquiry  ^^^ff^^' 
is  opened  with  regard  to  the  foreign  policy  of  the  League. 
One  point  which  calls  for  special  examination  is  the  re- 
lation of  the  League  to  those  non-^tolian  states  which 


1  See  aboye,  p.  885. 

'  Tittmann  (Staatsyerfaasung,  887)  and  Dr.  Schmitz  (Diet.  Ant.  art. 
^toliciun  Foedos)  infer  from  an  obscnre  passage  of  Hesychios  (v.  Kvdfi^ 
wwrpi^)  that  ''  the  Assembly  nominated  a  number  of  candidates,  who  had 
then  to  draw  lots,  and  the  one  who  drew  a  white  bean  was  strategos. "  The 
passage  in  H^ychios  is,  Kvdfi^  warpi^,  'Xo^kKtis  Mf Ktdyp^,  ^s  Kcii  rSp 
AtrwXMy  rds  dpx^  Kuafi§v6yrur*  iuKXi^povy  9^  odrds  Kvdiup^  ical  6  r6v  Ktwthw 
AajSc^y  ikdyxctyty'  dydyti  8^  rods  xp^^^h  <^^  f^^  ^  *^<^XV  icvafiofidXow 
ZiKairri^y,  There  is  not  a  word  here  about  the  Assembly  nominating 
candidates  who  drew  lots.  If  the  words  of  H&ychios  prove  anything, 
they  prove  that  the  election  of  all  ^tolian  magistrates  was  left  wholly  to 
the  lot.  To  make  us  accept  so  improbable  a  story,  we  should  need  some 
much  better  authority  than  H^ychios.  The  lot  was  never  applied,  even 
at  Athens,  to  really  important  offices,  like  that  of  General,  and  we 
hear  nothing  of  it  in  Polybios  or  any  trustworthy  author.  No  doubt 
Sophokles,  as  usual,  transferred  the  practice  of  AthenB  in  his  own  day  to 
the  mythical  days  of  ufitolia,  and  H^chios,  by  way  of  ezplanatioii^ 
transferred  it  to  historical  ^tolia  also. 

'  Pol.  iL  8.  a4op  rf  «rarck  ir6Sas  ilifi^p^  yw4o0at  rrfv  vitp^tny  ical  r^f 
vapSXrfi^iy  rris  dpxris,  «ra0dhrcp  I0or  icrly  AirtXois.  iv.  67.  v'ope^  9^  rots 
Airct\o7s  Ij^ri  tw  dpxtuptirUfy  Ka$iiic6pTtnf  trrparriyds  ilp4Bfi  AopifiaxoSf  Bs 
wapavriKu  Ti)r  dpx^y  vapaXa^v^  k.t.K. 

*  Pol.  xxii.  15.  Liv.  xxxviii  11.  The  -ffitolians  (b.o.  189)  are  required 
to  give  hostages  to  Rome,  but  these  three  great  officers  are  exempt. 

Z  2 
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CHAP.  VI.  were  induced,  or  more  often  compelled,  to  become,   in 
some  sense  or  other,   members  of  it.     The  history  of 
iEtolia  is  conspicuously  a  history  of  annexation.    So,  it 
may  be  said,  is  the  history  of  Achaia  also.    From  Markos 
to  Philopoimfin  the  League  was  ever  extending  itself  over 
a  wider  territory,  ever  increasing  the  number  of  the  cities 
which  formed  its  component   members.     Some  of   the 
Achaian  annexations  may  have  been  unjust  and  impolitic  ; 
those  at  all  events  were  so  which  were  effected  against  the 
Contrast     wiU  of  the  annexed  cities.    But  it  does  not  appear  that 
Achaia.  /  ^^y  ^^^Jf  when  once  admitted,  by  whatever  means,  into  the 
)  Achaian  League,  was  ever  placed  in  a  position  of  depen- 
dence, or  of  any  kind  of  formal  inferiority  to  those  cities 
which  were  in  the  League  before  it     The  object  of  the 
League  was  to  unite  Achaia,  Peloponnesos,  if  possible  aU 
Greece,  in  a  single  free  and  equal  Federation.    The  end 
at  least  was  noble,  even  if  over-zeal  sometimes  misled 
Achaian  statesmen  into  the  employment  of  questionable 
means.     But  it  is  hardly  possible,  by  the  widest  stretch 
of  charity,  to  attribute  such  a  broad  and  enlightened 
patriotism  to  the   brigands  of  the  iEtolian  mountains. 
It  is  true  that  their  character  is  known  to  us  only  from 
the  descriptions  of  enemies,  and  something  may  fairly  be 
abated  from  the  general  pictures  of  iEtolian  depravity* 
which  we  find  in  our  Achaian  informants.    But  the  facts 
of  the  case  plainly  show  both  that  powerful  men  in  iEtolia 

1  Pol.  iL  45.  AlmXoi  8uk  rijy  tii/pvrov  iZuclav  iccU  vXtorcl^oK,  icr.X. 
Cf.  iz.  84,  et  seqq.  zviii.  17,  and  especiaUy  iy.  3.  Oripui^ri  (nvt,  $Iop,  icr.X. 
The  favourite  process  of  '*  rehabilitation  "  has  not  failed  to  be  extended  to 
the  ^tolians.  They  have  found  vigorous  advocates  in  Lucas  (Ueber 
Polybius  DarsteUung  des  Aetolischen  Bundes.  Eonigsberg.  1827)  and 
Brandstater  (Die  Geschichten  des  Aetolischen  Landes,  Yolkes,  und  Bundes. 
Berlin.    1844). 

No  doubt  the  judgement  of  Polybios  about  the  JStolians,  just  like  his 
judgement  about  Eleomen^  must  be  received  with  some  caution  ;  but  I 
see  nothing  to  shake  one's  general  confidence  in  his  narrative.  The  worst 
deeds  attributed  to  the  iEtolians  are  too  clear  to  be  denied. 
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could  Tenture  upon  the  grossest  breaches  of  International   chap.  vi. 
Law  without  any   fear  of   restraint    from  the  national 
Gk)yemment/  and  also  that  the  avowed  policy  of  the 
Government  itself  was  seldom  swayed  by  any  regard  to 
good  faith  or  to  the  rights  of  others.     Notwithstand- 
ing the  gallant  behaviour  of  their  ancestors  both  in  the 
Lamian  and  in  the  Gaulish  War,  the  iEtolians  of  the  -fitollan 
times  wfth  which  we  have  most  to  do  could  make  less  a^inst 
claim  than  any  other  people  in  Greece  to  a  character  for  ^^®*^- 
extended  Hellenic  patriotism.     The  Greek  commonwealth 
which  deliberately  introduced  the  strong  arm  of  Rome 
into  Grecian  warfare  *  was  far  more  guilty  than  even  the 
commonwealth  which  gave  up  Akrokorinthos  to  the  Mace- 
donian.    Long  before  that  time,  ^tolia  had  agreed  upon 
a  partition,  first  of  Akamania  and  then  of  Achaia,  with 
a  Macedonian  Eang  ;*  she  now  agreed  with  Rome  to  make  b.c.  211. 
a  series  of  conquests  at  the  expense  of  Akamania^  and 
other  Grecian  states,  in  the  course  of  which  the  soil  of 
the  conquered  countries  was  to  remain  an  iEtolian  pos- 


1  See  aboTe,  p.  835.  Compare  the  cnrious  declamation  of  Philip  in  Pol. 
xriL  5.  Toils  AlrvXois  iBos  ihrdpx^t  fiij  fi6voVf  %p6s  ots  iiy  adrol  voXtft&aif 
TO&ravs  aih'obs  Aytiv  kcH  n)f  roirotv  xc^poy'  cUXd  K&y  trtpoi  rw€s  'wo\€fA£cri 
rtphi  dXXtfXovr,  6irr9S  AlrotKoiv  (plKoi  Ktd  ff^nfiaxoi,  firiH^y  ^rrov  /(etycu  ro?f 
AtrdtfXoZr  ^cv  icowov  96yfutTos  iccU  vapciycu  d^^>oT4pois  rois  iroXtfiovo'iv  jcal 
Tfly  X'h^^  ^ciy  n)y  ifufxyrfyoty,  &srt  rapd  /icy  rots  AirwAotT  /iifre  ^xAiof 
Spous  ihfdpx^i^  ft^^  fx^P^^'i  dXAel  mtri  tois  dfupicfiriroOai  w^pi  rivos  itolfMvs 
ix^po^f  <^''cu  ro6r<nfs  icat  woK-ffdovs.  Brandstater  (272)  calls  on  ns  to  dis- 
tingoiflh  between  the  piratical  doings  of  individuals  and  the  national 
action  of  the  League,  but  the  charge  is  that  the  Federal  Goyernment  did 
nothing  to  stop  the  piratical  doings  of  individuals. 

'  The  first  diplomatic  intervention  of  Rome  in  Qrecian  affairs  was  indeed 
made  at  the  intercession*  of  Akamania  (8«e  the  next  Chapter),  and, 
curiously  enough,  it  was  in  support  of  Akarnania  against  JStolia.  But 
the  ^tolians  were  undoubtedly  the  first  to  bring  Roman  fleets  and  armies 
into  Greece,  and  the  first  to  plan  and  carry  out  the  destruction  of  Grecian 
cities  in  partnership  with  Roman  commanders. 

s  Pol.  ii.  43,  45.   ix.  38.     See  the  next  Chapter. 

*  Pol.  ix.  38.  xi.  5.  So  Livy,  xxvi.  24.  Darent  operam  Roman!  nt 
Aramaniam  ^toli  haberent. 
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CHAP.  VI.  session,  while  the  moveable  spoil  was  to  be  carried  off  by 
the  barbarians  of  Italy/  Aratos  made  at  least  no  such 
infamous  terms  as  these  with  his  Macedonian  patron.  In 
all  this  we  see  b  system  of  mere  selfish  aggrandizement,  quite 
different  even  from  the  mistaken  policy  which  occasionally 
led  Achaian  statesmen  to  enlarge  their  League  by  the 

Compari-    incorporation  of  unwilling  members.      The  annexations 

soil  1)6  ~ 

tween        made  by  Achaia  were  at  least  made  on  terms  of  perfect 
^rouan     equality ;  the  annexations  of  iEtolia  were,  in  many  cases, 
Achaian     simple  conquests  by  brute  force.     As  might  be  expected, 
tions.        there  were  wide  differences  in  the  condition  of  the  an- 
nexed countries,  and  in  their  relation  to  the  ^tolian  state. 
That  relation  seems  to  have  varied,  from  full  incorporation 
on  equal  terms,   to  mere  subjection,    veiled  under  the 
specious  forms  of  dependent  alliance.     It  should  be  re- 
membered that  the  Achaian  League,  besides  the  generous 
principles  which  it  professed,  and  on  which,  in  the  main, 
it  acted,  had  a  great  advaQtage  in  the  continuity  of  its 
territory.     The  League  gradually  spread  itself  over  all 
Peloponn^sos ;  under  more  favourable  circumstances  it 
might  have  spread  itself  over  all  Greece ;  in  either  case 
its  territory  would  have  been  one  continuous  sweep,  an 
inestimable  advantage  in  the  process  of  fusing  the  whole 
Continuity  into  one  political  body.     No  Achaian  citizen,  however 
Achaian     remote,  had,  in  the  best  days  of  the  League,*  to  cross  a 
scattOT^*  foreign  territory  in  order  to  reach  the  seat  of  the  Federal 
nature       Government.    No  Achaian  citizen,  with  the  single  ex- 
iEtolian.    ception  of  the  people  of  Aigina,  had  to  expose  himself 

*  Pol.  ix.  89.  (Speech  of  Lykiskos  the  Akamanian.)  "HJij  vap^fnirrat  fi^p 
'Axapydyoty  Olyidias  ircU  U^ffoVf  Kar4<rxov  Z\  irptirjv  n^y  rSv  raJiahrttfwr 
*Kmucvpi<ov  x6\iv,  i^aydpcnrodur^tyoi  fAtr^  "Pvfiaitcv  adnfp.  jco)  rd  /Ur 
r^Kva  Kcd  tSLs  yvkaueas  dwdyovci  'Pwfjuuot,  xcurSfitva  97i\oy6Ti  Surtp  thcds  i<m 
niffx^^^  '''O'^  ^^  "^^  T»y  dXAo^i^Xflvy  wcffoCffw  i^ovatas*  r^  8*  M^  KKtiporo- 

«  The  outlying  cantons  of  Pleur6n  and  Hfirakleia  are  exceptions,  but 
they  were  united  to  the  League  only  in  very  late  timet. 
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eren  dnrmg  the  shortest  voyage,  to  the  risk  of  capture  by  chap.  m. 
sea.  Achaia  then  knew  only  two  forms  of  political  con- 
nexion— the  alliance  of  wholly  independent  powers  on 
equal  terms,  and  the  incorporation  of  cities  as  equal 
members  of  the  national  Achaian  League.  But  the 
^tolian  possessions  imd  alliances  were  scattered  over 
all  parts  of  Greece,  inland  and  maritime.  Mantineia  ^  in 
her  Arkadian  valley,  Teds '  in  tibe  middle  of  the  ^gaean, 
KioB*  on  Uie  shores  of  the  Propontis,  all  were  compelled, 
or  found  it  expedient,  to  enter  into  some  relation  or 
other,  be  it  subjection,  alliance,  or  incorporation,  with 
the  iEtolian  Federation.  Nor  was  the  League  less  busy 
in  extending  its  borders  nearer  home.  I  have  already  had 
occasion  incidentally  to  mention  some  of  the  JStolian 
acquisitions  in  central  Greece,  such  aa  Naupaktos,  H^ 
rakleia^  Stratos,  and  Oiniadai.  Even  the  whole  Boeotian 
League  at  one  time  entered  into  relations  with  iEtolia 
which  seem  to  have  been  more  intimate  than  those  of 
ifiere  alliance  between  two  independent  powera^  Delphi 
must  have  been  seised  upon  in  some  way  or  oihevy  as  the 
Temple  and  the  Amphiktyonic  Council  are  spoken  of  as  b.c.  220. 
at  one  time  needing  deliverance  from  .^.tolian  bondage/ 
]^ow  these  annexations  were  made  in  various  ways.  Some  Variety  of 
of  them  were  simple  conquests ;  in  others^  including,  ^  ^^^ 
strange  to  say,  Mantineia,*  the  inhabitants  are  said  to  ^toiian 

^  As  aba  Tegea  and  Orchomenos.    Pol.  ii.  46. 

'  And  Eeds  ;  see  aboye,  p.  S33. 

'  As  also  Lysunacheia  and  EalchMdn.  PoL  xv.  28.  Kios  had  an  JStolian 
OoTernor;  ^rparfyyoS  vetp*  AlrttXiSp  iy  ceirp  Hunrpifiovros  xal  trpotarirros 
Tmv  KoufSv,  This  is  something  more  than  the  mere  commander  of  a 
Federal  garrison.  Mommsen  (Rom.  Oesch.  i.  513)  seems  to  take  him  for 
the  General  of  the  League. 

4  PoL  zx.  5.  TIfos4v€ifimf  Alr«^o<s  rd  Hdvos.  See  above,  p.  162,  and  the 
next  Chapter. 

•  Pol.  iv.  25.     See  above,  p.  142. 

•  PoL  ii.  57.  MamiytTs  .  .  .  iyKorraXnrSirrfS  riir  fierd  rvy  *Ax<M£y  troXt- 
rtiay  idMhorrily  Air»Xo«r  iv^x^^P^^^""  ^t^oi^s  Kairi^y  irarpiia. 
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CHAP.  Yi.  have  deliberately  preferred  the  iEtolian  to  the  Achaian 
connexion.  Between  these  two  claBses  would  come  two 
others;  namely  those  cities  which,  like  H^rakleia,  were 
united  indeed  by  force,  but  still  on  terms  which,  nomi- 
nally at  least,  included  political  incorporation,'  and  those 
which,  like  Teds  and  Keds,  merely  found  some  sort  of 
connexion  with  the  .^tolian  League  to  be  better  than 
exposure  without  defence  to  unrestrained  ^tolian  in- 
cursions. It  almost  naturally  follows  that  allies  or  sub- 
jects gained  in  so  many  different  ways  were  admitted  to 
union  with  the  League  on  widely  different  terms.  But  it 
does  not  follow  that  the  nature  of  their  relation  to  the 
League  was  always  determined  solely  by  the  way  in  whidh 
they  were  acquired.  Geographical  position  would  have 
a  good  deal  to  do  with  it.  It  is  evident  that  Nau- 
paktos  and  H6rakleia  could  be  really  incorporated  as 
component  members  of  the  League,  and  it  is  equally 
evident  that  Teds,  Kios,  and  Mantineia  could  not.  And 
again,  in  many  cases  of  absolute  conquest  or  of  forced 
adhesion,  the  existing  inhabitants  may  well  have  been 
wholly  or  partially  expelled,  and  their  place  supplied  by 

Differ-       ^toliau  scttlers.*    Thus,  under  the  terms  of  the  Mtohsok 

611C68  OI 

position  treaty  with  Rome,  the  inhabitants  of  Aigina,  and  doubt- 
c^^^red  ^^^  ^^  other  conquered  places  also,  were  regarded  as  part 
states.  of  the  moveable  spoil,  and  were  sold,  or  put  to  ransom,  by 
their  Roman  owners.'  The  iEtolians  must  therefore,  in 
some  cases  at  least,  have  entered  on  possession  of  empty 
cities  and  districts,  which  they  doubtless  speedily  filled  with 
inhabitants  of  their  own  nation.  An  Akamanian  town 
which,   by  such  a  process,  became  JStolian,  was  doubt- 

*  On  H^rakleia  see  above.    Compare  their  attack  on  Mededn,  PoL  iL  2. 
AirctXol   o*tiafiMS   tivvdfitvoi   ireiitroi    McSu^ytovf   /icr^x*"'  ffp(<n  r^s   atSr^f 

*  In  Pol.  iz.  89  the  word  KXripovofitiv  at  once  soggeets  the  Athenian 
s  See  Pol.  ix.  42.  zi.  0.  xziii.  8. 
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less  freely  admitted  to  equal  rights  with  the  other  iEtolian  chap.  yi. 
cantons.  And,  even  when  the  former  inhabitants  were 
allowed  to  retain  possession,  it  is  easy  to  imagine  cases 
in  which  incorporation  on  equal,  or  nearly  equal,  terms 
may  have  suited  ^Etolian  policy  better  than  simple 
dominion.  Important  points  like  Naupaktos  and  H^ra- 
kleia  could  not  be  safely  left  in  the  hands  of  discontented 
subjects ;  their  inhabitants  must  either  be  expelled '  or  be 
converted  into  willing  Confederates.  These  various  con- 
siderations, combined  with  such  little  direct  evidence  as 
we  possess,  will  lead  us  to  prefer,  among  the  various 
opinions  on  the  subject,  that  which  holds  that  the  re- 
lation between  the  acquired  territories  and  the  original 
^tolia  varied  from  absolute  equality  to  absolute  sub- 
jection. Cities  on  the  iEtolian  border,  whether  repeopled 
by  iEtolian  settlers  or  not,  were  fiilly  incorporated  with 
the  League ;  their  inhabitants  are  spoken  of  as  ^Etolians,' 
and  JStolian  Federal  Assemblies  were  held  within  their 
walls.**  Distant  cities,  which  could  not  be  really  incorpo- 
rated, to  which  the  offer  of  the  JEtolian  political  franchise 
would  have  been  simply  a  mockery,  received  charters  of 
security  against  .Etolian  rapine,  together  with  admission 


1  This  wotdd  seem  to  liave  been  the  case  with  the  jPhthidtic  Thebes.  This 
city  was  held  by  the  ^tolians  (PoL  v.  99.  Kvrtx'^vr^ty  aM^v  rSv  AirwAi^y), 
when  it  was  taken  by  King  Philip,  the  inhabitants  enslaved  (Pol.  v.  100), 
and  Macedonian  settlers  put  in  their  places.  As  Philip  and  his  allies 
had  engaged  to  liberate  all  cities  annexed  to  ^tolia  against  their  will, 
either  the  then  population  of  Thebes  must  have  been  ^tolian,  or  else 
Philip  must  have  been  guilty  of  a  greater  breach  of  Mth  than  seems 
likely  at  that  stage  of  his  reign. 

*  In  the  Inscription  in  Boeckh,  No.  2352  (vol.  ii.  p.  882),  which  contains 
the  Keian  decree  in  return  for  the  Naupaktian  and  Pan-^tolian  decrees 
already  quoted,  the  Naupaktians  are  at  least  included  under  the  word 
AlrwXot  In  fact  we  shall,  as  we  go  on,  find  two  Naupaktian  citizens, 
Kleonikos  and  Agelaos,  among  the  most  eminent  men  in  ^tolia ;  Agelaoe 
even  rose  to  the  office  of  General 

*  The  Federal  Govemment,  and  appaiently  the  Federal  Assembly  also, 
transact  business  at  Hypata.     Pol.  zz.  9.   xzi.  2,  8. 
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CHAP.  Yi.  to  the  prirate  rights  of  citizenship,  either  throughout 
^tolia  or  in  some  particular  .^tolian  canton.  The  T6iaii 
or  Eeian  aUy  had  probably  no  great  desire  for  a  Tote  in 
tiie  ^tolian  Federal  Assembly  which  he  could  hardly 
ever  exercise/  But  it  was  a  great  matter  for  him  to  be 
guaranteed,  even  if  it  were  by  payment  of  tribute,  against 
the  ravages  of  iEtolian  priyateers ;  and  it  was  something 
for  him  to  find  himself,  at  that  point  of  i£tx)lia  which  he 
was  most  likely  to  yisit,  dealt  with^  not  as  a  foreigner;  but 
as  one  clothed  with  ail  the  private  rights  of  a  Naupaktian 
citizen.  Important  oudying  pmnts,  inland  or  maritime, 
points  suited  to  act  as  checks  upon  enemies  or  to  be  made 
the  starting-points  for  plundering  excursions,  seem  to  have 
been  seized  upon  without  scruple ;  and  these,  idiether  their 
inhabitants  received  any  sort  of  franchise  or  not,  were 
held  as  iEtolian  outposts,  defended  by  ^tolian  garrisons, 
and,  sometimes  at  least,  paying  tribute  to  the  iEtolian 
Treasury.^  Such  was  certainly  the  case  with  the  Arkacfiaa 
town  of  Phigaleia ;'  such  was  also  most  probably  the  case 
with  the  island  of  Kephall^nia.'   These  various  kinds  of 

^  The  ^tolian  gairisoii  and  governor  of  Kios  have  been  already  men- 
tioned. So  the  allies  in  the  Social  War  speak  of  the  cities  in  their  several 
territories  which  the  JStolians  have  seized  (cf  riya  Kax4xoya't¥  air£r 
Alrv\o\  x^P^  4  tf^^y),  and  go  on  to  speak  of  ^toUan  aggressions  in 
general ;  irapcar\7iirUfs  9^  letd  r9^s  &iri  r£v  jcoi^r  ilwcgyKoopiwovs  dKowr(ms 
fier4x*^y  f^f  Alr»\£p  (rvfAiroX^rflaSf  iri  trdmas  rothovs  duroKontm^trowrir 

pifrovSf  d^poXay^ovSt  i\€v(f4povs  6vraSf  iroKir^loa  mti  i4fUHs  XP^/*^'^^'^ 
roil  xarpiois,  (Pol.  iv.  26.  Cf.  Thirlwall,  TiiL  282.)  Flathe,  whom 
Thirlwall  quotes,  calls  these  expressions  **  Redensarten "  (ii  237),  and 
retorts  on  Macedonia  as  an  enslaver  of  Greeks  no  lees  than  iEtolia*  It 
is  however  hard  to  see  how  this  perfectly  fair  tu  quoque  affects  the  hct 
of  ^tolian  domination. 

«  Pol.  iv.  8.     Cf.  Thirlwall,  viii.  232. 

*  Schom,  29.  Thirlwall,  u.s.  Schom's  argnment  seems  to  me  to 
prove  that  KephallSnia  was  not  admitted  to  even  a  forced  <nifvnXiT€ta. 
It  does  not  follow  that  some  cities  which  were,  like  Phigaleia,  nominally 
incorporated — for  Phigaleia  was  ^v/iiroKirtvo/idni  roa  Alr«Ao«r — Vixy  not 
have  been  practically  in  the  same  suliject  condition. 
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relations  betTfeen  a  dominant  country  and  its  dependen-  chap.  vi. 
cies  are  &miliar  enough  in  our  own  political  experience. 
The  inhabitants  of  Kephall^nia  and  of  the  other  Ionian  Oompari- 
Islands  are  held  by  our  own  nation  in  a  condition  ofthedif- 
dependent  alliance,  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  weaker  i^Jious^f 
ally,  does  not  differ  from  absolute  subjection.     The  in-^"**^, 
habitants  of  Malta  and  Gibraltar  legally  possess  aU  the  cies. 
rights,  public  and  private,  of  British  subjects,  but  they 
have  no  opportunity  of  receiving  anything  more  than  that 
general  protection  which  is  equally  afforded  to  the  Ionian 
aUy.  The  inhabitants  of  Guernsey,  Jersey,  and  Man,  though 
their  islands  are  not  formally  incorporated  with  the  United 
EJugdom,  are  not  looked  on  as  foreigners ;  their  position 
practically  combines  the  advantages  of  protection  and  of 
incorporation,  they  unite  the  strength  of  a  great  monarchy 
with  the  local  freedom  of  a  small  commonwealth.    We 
can  thus  easily  msderstand  the  great  variety  in  the  prac- 
tical condition  of  the  various  states  which  formed  the 
outlying  portions  of  the  iEtolian  Federation.    And  besides 
these  dependencies  and  half-incorporated  members,  iEtolia. 
of  course  had,  like  other  states,  equal  allies,  united  only 
by  the  ordinary  bonds  of  international  engagements.    The 
ancient  connexion  between    iEtolia  and    her  supposed 
colony  Eiis  lasted  down  to  the  latest  days  of  Grecian 
history;  and,  though  the  weaker  state  doubtless  often 
humbly  followed  the  lead  of  the  stronger,  it  does  not 
seem  ever  to  have  deviated,  in  form  at  least,  from  the 
nature  of  a  free  alliance  between  two  independent  and 
equal  powers. 

I  have,  in  my  last  Chapter,  endeavoured  to  trace  at  Compari- 
some  length  the  points  of  analogy  and  diversity  between  tween 
the  League  of  Achaia  and  the  United  States  of  North  ^^w^^ 
America.    There  are  several  points  in  which  the  League  land. 
of  iEtolia  suggests  a  similar  comparison  with  the  Swiss 


i 
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cHAP.Yi.  Confederation.      But  the    parallel  between  ^tolia  and 

Switzerland  is  far  firom  being  so  close   as  the  parallel 

between  Achaia  and  the  United  States.     That  the  part 

played  by  Switzerland  in  modem  Europe  is  far  more 

honourable  than  the  part  played  by  iEtolia  in  ancient 

Greece  is  a  distinction  not  directly  to  the  purpose,  as  we 

are  not  discussing  the  moral  characters  of  nations,  but 

-ffitolia  and  their  political  constitutions.     But  it  is  certainly  only  in 

Und^.      the  weaker  points  of  the  Swiss  constitution,  and  in  the 

eaSi  otiier  ^^^  honourable  features  of  the  Swiss  character,  that  we 

in  their      g,j^  ^^^  chief  points  of  likeucss  to  iEtolian  models,  while 

worst 

points,       the  likeness  between  Achaia  and  America  is  mainly  shown 

Achaift  ftnd 

America     in  those  poiuts  which  are  most  honourable  to  both  nations. 
mttieir      j^^  uj^g^  Qf  those  respects  in  which  the  League  of  iEtolia 
differs  firom  the  League  of  Achaia  it  approaches  to  the 
old  constitution  of  Switzerland.    The  iEtolians,  like  the 
Swiss,  were  a  nation  of  mountaineers,  and  their  League, 
like  that  of  Switzerland,  was  originally  an  union  not  of 
cities,  but  of  tribes  or  districts.    The  oldest  members  of 
the  Swiss  League,  the  famous  Forest  Cantons,  contained, 
and  still  contain,  no  considerable  town  ;  th6y  still  remain 
the  most  perfect  examples  of  rural  Democracy  which  the 
world  ever  saw.    A  mountain  Democracy  of  this  sort  is 
something  very  different  from  the  Democracy  of  a  great 
Both         city;  it  is  sure  to  be  brave  and  patriotic,  but  it  is  also 
Leagues     sure  to  Contain  a  stronger  conservative,  not  to  say  ob- 
not  of       structive,  element  than  can  be  found  under  any  other  form 
Cities.       Qf  government.    Nowhere  does  the  wisdom  of  our  fore- 
fathers meet  with  greater  reverence  than  in  a  small  com- 
munity of  democratic  mountaineers.    That  the  iEtolians 
lagged  behind  the  rest  of  Greece,  that  the  rural  Cantons 
lag  behind  the  rest  of  Switzerland,  is  no  more  than  any 
Later  civic  one  would  naturally  expect.    In  Switzerland,  the  accession 
S^^toCT-  "^  of  considerable  towns  to  the  original  League  of  the  Forest 
land.         Cantons,  probably  saved  the  whole  body  fi^m  reproducing 
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some  of  the  worst  features  of  iEtolian  life.     When  Bern  ohap.  yi. 
attached  herself  to  the  mountain  alliance,  it  was  as  ifx-D.  1852. 
Athens  or  Corinth  had  joined  the  iEtolian  League  and 
had  become  its  ruling  spirit    Eyen  the  earlier  accession  a.d.  1882. 
of  the  much  smaller  town  of  Luzem  had  a  considerable 
eflfect  on  the  character  of  the  League.    This  civic  element 
in  Switzerland  saved  her  both  firom  remaining  in  perpetual 
obscurity,  like  some  of  the  Leagues  of  Northern  Greece, 
and  from  obtaining  an  importance  purely  mischieyous,  like 
that  of  iEtolia.    And,  eyen  as  it  was,  the  history  of  Switz- 
erland exhibits  only  too  many  instances  of  an  ^tolian 
spirit    The  tendency  to  serve  as  mercenaries,  regardless 
of  the  cause  in  which  they  serve,  is  the  least  disgraceful 
form  which  this  spirit  has  taken.    The  purely  conservative  Grandeur 
and  defensive  history  of  Switzerland  is  the  most  glorious  gemitive'^ 
portion  of  modem  Europeim  history.     It  is  one  tale  of  ^**!i?n^*^^ 
unmixed  heroism,  firom  the  day  when  the  heroes  of  Mor-  land, 
garten  first  checked  the  course  of  Austrian  tyranny,  to  the  igab. 
day  when  their  descendants  calmly  appealed  to  admiring 
Europe  against  the  base  perfidy  of  their  own  apostate 
citizen,  who  had  robbed  them  of  the  bulwark  which  Europe 
had  guaranteed,  and  which  the  robber  himself  promised 
to  respect  up  to  the  very  moment  of  the  consummation  of 
his  crime.     But  the  warmest  admirer  of  the  brave  Con-  Aggresdye 
federation  cannot  deny  that,  at  the  only  time  when  Switz-  ^^  g^ 
erland  played  an  important  part    in  general  European  ^^  ^**^y* 
afiairs,  it  was  a  part  conceived  fea  too  much  in  the  spirit 
of  Skopas  and  Dorimachos.   The  Swiss  too  often  appeared 
in  the  Italian  wars  of  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries 
in  a  character  not  very  unlike  that  in  which  the  ^tolians 
appeared  in  the  days  of  Aratos  and  Philopoimen.    The 
betrayal  of  Lewis  Sforza  by  his  Swiss  Guards  was  an  act  a.d.  1500. 
which  required  the  devotion  of  the  Swiss  Guards  of  a  later  a.d.  1792. 
Lewis  to  atone  for  it.    The  territories  south  of  the  Alps, 
whether  possessed  by  the  Confederation  at  laif^e  or  by 
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CHAP.  Yi.  particular  Cantons,  were  won  \)j  aggresaions  as  little  to  be 
A.D.  1503-  defended  as  the  annexations  of  either  Buonaparte.    Now 

1512. 

that  the  Caqton  of  Ticino  enjoys  equal  rights  with  its 
Qenuan  and  BurgundiMi^  fellows,  no  one  would  degrade 
the  citizens  of  a  free  republic  into  the  ^ubjects  eyen  of  an 
Italian  King;  but  history  cannot  foi^et  that  there  was 
a  time  when  the  Switzer  was  to  the  Lombard  as  truly  sm 
alien  master  ^  the  Gaul,  the  Spaniard,  or  the  Austrian. 
Subject  It  is  in  relation  to  these  subject  districts  that  the  resem- 
Switzer-  .blauce  between  iEtolia  and  Switzerland  becomes  most 
of^fiSia.  close.  The  union  between  the  original  iEtolian  Tribes 
was  indeed  far  closer  than  that  between  the  old  Thirteen 
Cantons,  closer  eyen  than  that  between  the  Achaian  Cities 
or  the  American  States.  But  while  Achaia,  like  America^ 
admitted  no  members  to  the  League  except  on  terms  of 
perfect  equality/  iEtolia,  like  Switzerland  in  her  old  state, 
possessed  allies  and  subjects  in  eyery  conceiyable  relation, 
from  equal  friendship  to  absolute  bondage.  The  state  of 
things  under  the  old  Swiss  League — the  yarious  positions 
of  Confederate  States,  Allied  States,  Protected  States, 
Districts  subject  to  the  League  as  a  whole,  Districts  sub- 
ject to  this  or  that  Canton,  Districts  subject  to  two  or 
more  Cantons  in  partnership — ^relations,  all  of  them,  which 
a  Greek  might,  well  express  by  his  elastic  word  Sympolity 
— all  this  teaches  us,  better  than  anything  else,  what  was 
the  real  condition  of  the  cities,  districts,  and  islands, 
which  were  brought  into  connexion  with  uEtolia  in  such 
Swiss  yarious  ways  and  on  such  yarious  terms.  The  Slwiss 
contin?    territory,   Confederate,  Allied,  and  Subject,  was  indeed 


one, 


^  Bva^ndiany  not  FrtTuh,  No  one  who  regards  either  the  past  or  the 
ftitiire,  wiU  ever  apply,  as  is  too  often  done,  the  name  "French 
Switzerland  "  to  that  part  of  the  Confederation  where  a  Romance  langoage 
is  spoken.     See  above,  p.  31. 

'  The  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  District  of  Columbia  prevent  it 
from  being  looked  on  as  a  real  exception,  and  a  *' Territory  "  is  simply  an 
infant  State. 
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continuoufi,  or  nearly  so/  while  the  allies  and  subjects  of  chap.  yi. 
^tolia  were  scattered  oyer    the   whole   mainland    andJStolian 
islands  of  Greece.     This  is  the  natural  difference  between 
a  purely  inland  country,  like  Switzerland,  and  one  which, 
like  iEtolia,  always  possessed  some  sea-board^  and  soon 
found  means  to  acquire  more.     But,  if  our  analogy  fails 
in  this  purely  external  and  physical  point,  the  experience 
of  our  own  nation,  or  of  any  other  nation  which  has  con- 
quered or  colonized  by  sea,  steps  in  to  supply  the  de- 
ficiency.   Thus  does  history  ever  reproduce  itself  at  all 
events  within  the  great  circle  of  European  civilization. 
The  Greek,  the  Swiss,  the  Englishman,  are  all  beings  of 
the  same,  nature,  all  possessed  of  the  same  good  tmd  evil 
qualities,  ready  to  be  called  out  by  the  recurrence  of  the 
same  excitemeaits  and  temptations.     Till  we  learn  wholly    i 
to  cast  away  the   silly  distinction  of   '^Ancient"  and 
'*  Modem,"  and  freely  to  employ  every  part  of  history  to 
illustrate  every  other  part,  we  ^all  never  fully  take  in 
the  true  unity  of  the  political  life  of  Europe,  or  realiae 
as  we  should  that  the  experience  of  man  in  times  past, 
aUke  in  great  empires  and  in  single  cities,  is  no  meve 
food  for  antiquarian  dreams,  but  is  the  truest  and  mo9t 
practical  text-book  of  the  philosopher  and  the  statesman 


.y 


1  Miihlhaosen  was  an  isolated  ally  of  Switzerland,  which,  .after  the 
French  annexation  of  Elsass,  was  entirely  surrounded  hy  French  territory ; 
— we  are  now  unhappily  driven  to  use  nearly  the  same  language  of  Geneva 
itself.  Muhlhausen,  by  more  recent  arrangements,  haa  been  handed  over 
to  the  same  fate  as  Colmar  and  Strassburg. 


CHAPTER  VII 

HISTORY  OF  FEDERAL  GREECE,  FROM  THE  FOITNDATION  OF  THE  ACHAIAK 
LEAGXTE  TO  THE  BATTLE  OF  8ELLAS1A.      B.C.    281 — 222. 

CHAP.  VII.  I  DO  not  propose  to  give,  in  this  and  the  following  Chap- 
ters, any  complete  narrative  of  the  later  history  of  Greece. 
Such  a  task  belongs  to  the  historian  of  Greece  or  of  the 
Greek  people,  not  to  the  historian  of  a  particular  class 
of  governments.  But  a  certain  amount  of  direct  narrative 
seems  essential  at  this  stage  of  my  subject  We  have 
now  traced  out  the  origin  and  the  political  constitutiouB 
of  those  two  great  Federations  which  became  the  leading 
powers  in  the  last  days  of  independent  Greece.  It  seems 
necessaiy  to  the  completeness  of  the  subject  to  show  their 
systems  actually  at  work,  and  to  give  some  account  of  the 
eminent  men  who  guided  their  internal  developement  and 
their  foreign  policy.  With  this  view  I  propose  to  go 
through  the  last  century  and  a  half  of  Old  Grecian  histoiy, 
passing  lightly  over  such  points  as  do  not  concern  my 
immediate  subject,  but  stopping  to  narrate  and  comment 
in  detail  when  we  come  lu^ross  things  or  peroons  direcdy 
interesting  to  a  student  of  the  history  of  Federalism.^ 

>  Of  this  period,  as  of  so  many  others,  we  have  no  complete  contem- 
porary history :  for  a  great  part  of  it  we  have  no  contemporary  history 
at  all.  Polybios  narrates  in  detail  from  the  beginning  of  the  War  of 
the  Leagaes  in  b.o.  221  ;  of  the  earlier  times  he  gives  merely  an  intro- 
ductory sketch.  But  we  have  Polybios'  history  in  a  perfect  state  only 
for  abont  five  years;  from  B.a  216  onwards,  we  have  only  fra^^ents, 
thongh  very  extensive  and  important  fragments.     Down  to  B.  a  168,  we 


mi 
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CHAP.  vir. 

§  1.  From  tiie  Fotmdation  of  the  Achaian  Leoffue    Revoiu- 
to  the  Deliverance  of  Corinth,  b.c.  281—243.        o^eand 

Macedonia 

The  first  years  of  the  growth  of  the  Achaian  League  are  ^^  ^® 
contemporary  with  the  invasion  of  Macedonia  and  Greece  of  the 
by  the  Grauls  and  with  the  wars  between  Pyrrhos  and  b.o.  28i- 
Antigonos  Gonatas.     Pyrrhos,   for  a  moment,  expelled      ' 
Antigonos  from  the  Macedonian  throne,  which  Antigonos  b.o.  273. 
recovered  while  Pyrrhos  was  warring  in  Peloponnfesos. 
By  the  time  that  Pyrrhos  was  dead,  and  Antigonos  again 'b.o.  272. 
firmly  fixed  in  Macedonia,  the  League  had  grown  up  to 
maturity  as  far  as  regarded  the  cities  of  the  old  Achaia. 
For  the  next  ten  years  also  Antigonos  had  his  hands  b.c.  272- 
fiiU  in  other  quarters.    He  waa  engaged  in  a  war  with  ^^^* 
Athens,  in  the  earlier  stages  of  which  the  republic  had  b.c.  268- 
the   support  of  Sparta    and  Egypt      He    had  also   a  ^^^• 
much  nearer  and  more  dangerous  enemy  in  Alexander 
the  son  of  Pyrrhos,  who  had  succeeded  his  father  on  the 

have  the  history  of  Livy,  who,  in  Greek  matters,  commonly  followed,  and 
indeed  often  translated,  Polybios.  From  B.C.  168  to  b.c.  146,  that  is,  till 
the  final  loss  of  Achaian  independence,  we  have  only  the  fragments  of 
Polybios.  "We  have  also  Plutarch's  Lives  of  Aratos,  Philopoimen,  Agis, 
Kleomen^  and  Titns  Quinctios  Flamininus.  These  are  largely  derived 
from  contemporary  writers  now  lost,  especially  from  Phylarchos,  a  strong 
Kleomenist  writer,  and  from  the  Memoirs  of  Aratos  himself.  We  are 
thus  often  enabled  to  hear  both  sides  of  a  question.  There  are  also  occa- 
sional notices  in  Pausanias,  Strabo,  and  other  writers,  which,  in  the  case 
of  Pausanias,  often  swell  into  considerable  fragments  of  history.  It  is 
evident  therefore  that  to  study  this  period  in  detail  is  a  very  different 
business  from  studying  the  history  of  the  Peloponnesian  War,  where  a 
man  has  little  more  to  do  than  to  read  his  Thucydid^,  and  then  to  turn 
for  illustrations  to  Aristophan^  and  Plutarch.  In  the  later  period,  not 
merely  the  illustrations,  but  the  history  itself,  has  to  be  dug  from  a 
variety  of  sources.  The  Fingliah  scholar  will  generally  find  it  enough  to 
read  Bishop  Thirlwall's  last  volume,  accompanied  by  those  portions  of 
Polybios  and  those  Lives  of  Plutarch  which  belong  to  the  subject.  Having 
compared  every  word  of  Bishop  Thirlwall's  narrative  with  the  original 
writers,  I  can  bear  witness  to  its  unfailing  acctiracy,  as  every  reader  can 
to  its  unswerving  impartiality  and  wisdom. 

A  A 
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CHAP.  VII.  throne  of  Epeiros.    Alexander  inherited  all  Pyrrhos*  en- 
mity towards  Antigonos,  and,  like  Pyrrhos,  he  actnallj 
Circa  b.o.  Succeeded  in  expelling  him  for  a  short  time  from  Mace- 
donia.^    The  war  with  Athens,  known  as  the  Chremoni- 
dean  War,  ended  in  the  capture  of  Athens,  the  placing 
of  Macedonian  garrisons  in  the  city  and  its  ports,  and 
apparently  in  the  destruction  of  the  Long  Walls.*    This 
was  the  last  blow  to  the  little  amount  of  power  which 
state  of     Athens  still  retained.     Of  the  Peloponnesian  cities,  many, 
n^s.        especially  Silgr6n  and  Megalopolis,  were  held  by  Tyrants 
in  the  Macedonian  interest.     Corinth  was  in  the  more 
singular  position  of  being  held,  not  by  a  natiye  Tyrant^ 
but  by  a  Macedonian  prince  of  the  royal  house,  who 
was,  virtually  at  least,  independent  of  the  King.'    It  was 
held  successively  by  Klrateros  (half-brother  to  Antigonos 
through  his  mother  Phila),  by  Alexander  son  of  Krateros, 
state  of     and  by  Alexander's  widow  Nikaia.    Sparta  remained  in- 
^  dependent,  with  her  old  constitution  and  laws,  with  her 

two  Kings,  her  Ephors,  and  her  Senate ;   but  she  was 
sadly  fallen  both  from  her  Hellenic  position  without  and 
from  the  purity  of  her  Lykourgeian  discipline  within.    The 
old  spirit  however,  as  we  shall  soon  see,  was  still  there, 
B.C.  272.    and  she  was  able  to  drive  back  Pyrrhos  from  her  gates 
with  as  much  energy  as  a  hundred  years  before  she  had 
driven  back  Epameindndas.      Still  it  marks  the  decay 
alike  of  her  power  and  of  her  discipline  that  she  bad 
Favour- /  gates  from  which  to  drive  him  bacL     Thus  far,  then, 
t^n  oTike  ci^^^^^^tances  had  favoured  the  quiet  and  peaceftd  growth 
Achaian     of  the  League.    Achaia  was  surrounded  by  enemies,  but 
^'^^'-     aU  were  so  occupied  with  what  appeared  more  important 
matters  that  there  was  little  fear  of  theu*  meddling  with 
her.    Such  a  period  of  danger,  ever  threatening,  but*  never 
striking,  was  admirably  suited  to  strengthen  the  feeling 
of  union,  and  to  give  an  impulse  towards  good  government 

*  See  Thirlwall,  viii.  p.  98.  .  «  lb.  p.  lOa  »  lb.  p.  118. 
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and  improyement  of  -every  kind.     This  period  embraces  chap.  vn. 

the  first  twenty  years  of  the  League,  during  which,  beyond  b.c.  281- 

the  gradual  growth  of  the  League  itself^  we  have  not 

a  single  notice  of  its  history.     Then  follow  ten  years  b-c  261- 

during  which  all  Greece  is  nearly  a  blank  to  us,  but  in 

the  course  of  which  one  most  important  change  was 

effected  in  the  Achaian  polity. 

It  was  in  the  twenty-fifth  year  of  the  reyiyed  League  Institution 
that,  instead  of  the  two  Grenerals  who  had  hitherto  been  General- 
yearly  chosen,  the  Achaians  for  the  first  time  placed  at  ^^55 
the  head  of  the  Federal  Commonwealth  a  single  Greneral 
or  President  with  fiill  powers.     Markos  of  Keryneia,  as  he 
desenred,  was  the  first  citizen  thus  called  upon  to  wield  in 
his  own  hands  the  fiill  authority  of  the  state.    Polybios' 
records  the  fact  and  its  date,  but  he  giyes  no  explanation 
of  the  causes  which  led  to  this  great  constitutional  change. 
In  those  threatening  times,  the  feeling  of  union  among  the 
members  of  the  League  must  haye  been  growing  stronger 
and  stronger.     To  yest  the  chief  power  of  the  nation  in 
one  man's  hands  expressed  a  clear  national  conyiction 
of  the  adyantage  and  the  need  of  unity  of  purpose  and 
yigour  of  action.     It  is  easy  to  conceiye  that  practical  eyils 
may  haye  arisen,  especially  in  a  Federal  state,  from  the 
existence  of  two  supreme  magistrates  with  equal  powers. 
The  working  of  the  iEtolian  League,  which,  with  all  its 
faults,  was  a  model  of  united  and  yigorous  action,  may 
well  haye  taught  the  Achaians  that,  in  this  respect,  their 
constitution  was  inferior  to  that  of  their  neighbours.     Be 
this  as  it  may,  the  change  was  made,  and  it  was  made  at 
a  time  when  it  led  the  way  to  still  greater  changes.    From  Biogra- 
fiiis  time  forward,  the  history  of  the  League  becomes  character 
mainly  the  biography  of  seyeral  eminent  men,  who,  in  their  AchaLn 
turns,  presided  oyer  its  councils.    This  personal  character  ^^^s^n* 
of  the  Achaian  history  giyes  it  a  peculiar  kind  of  interest, 

'  ii.  48. 
A  A  2 
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CHAP.  Yii.  an  inter^t  inove  like  that  of  modem  history,  and  one 
widely  different  from  the  feeling  with  which  we  study 
the  records  of  aristocratic  commonwealths.  In  the  stately 
march  of  the  Roman  annals,  greater  men,  it  may  be,  than 
any  that  the  League  produced  seem  as  nothing  beside 
the  superior  greatness  of  thd  commonwealth  in  and  for 
which  they  lived.  The  Roman  polity  did  not  derive  its 
impress  from  them,  but  it  stamped  its  own  impress  upon 
them.  The  Achaian  League,  on  the  other  hand,  derived, 
as  we  can  hardly  doubt,  its  first  character  from  Markos  of 
Keiyneia ;  there  can  be  no  doubt  whatever  that,  in  its 
wider  and  more  ambitious  form,  it  was  essentially  the 
work  of  Aratos  of  Sikydn. 

Up  to  this  time  the  League  had  been  confined  to  the 
ten  cities  of  the  original  Achaia.  We  have  no  reason  to 
suppose  that  its  extension  beyond  those  limits  had  ever 
presented  itself  to  the  mind  of  any  Achaian  statesman. 
Within  those  narrow  bounds,  it  had  doubtless  given  an 
example  of  all  those  republican  virtues  of  equality  and 
good  government  for  which  Polybios  gives  it  credit;  it 
had  already  displayed,  on  a  small  scale,  that  generous  zeal 
for  freedom,  that  readiness  of  exertion  for  the  freedom  of 
others,^  which  he  claims  for  it  as  its  distinguishing  virtue. 
But  the  Achaian  League  had  hitherto  been  strictly  an 
Achaian  League  ;  it  had  not  aspired  to  become  a  League 
of  all  Hellas^  or  even  of  all  PeloponnSsos.  It  was  now 
to  receive  a  new  member  and  a  new  citizen,  who  were  to 
impress  upon  its  policy  a  wholly  different  character,  or, 
more  truly,  to  find  for  its  original  character  a  wider  field 
Results  of  action.  The  League,  by  receiving  Siky6n  into  its 
annexa-  fellowship,  ccased  to  be  Achaian  in  any  strict  ethnical 
tion  of       sense ;  it  might  now  consistently  advance  till  it  embraced 

^  Pol.  il.  42.  'Ayr)  vdmis  rrjs  iaur&w  <pi\oTifjdas^  yw  iKop^ixoyro  roTf 
ovfifidxotSf  AmicarriWATrorTO  rijw  kic&ffrwv  iX^vOtpiav  ko)  n)y  leotri^w  6/16- 
yoiay  UfXarowtniclicp.     Of.  c.  88,  and  Pint.  Ar.  9. 
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all  PeloponnfisoB  or  all  Hellas.     And  by  receivipg  Aratos  chap.  vir. 
along  with  the  city  which  he  had  deliyered,  it  received  the  Sikyon 
citizen  who  was,  for  nearly  forty  years,  to  be  the  guiding  League. 
spirit  of  its  councils,  and  who  was  to  do,  for  Achaia  and  Akatos  ; 

-  _       his  lasting 

for  all  Greece,  more  good  and  more  evil  than  any  other  influence. 
man  of  his  age. 

Aratos,  like  his  precursor  Markos,  had  learned  love  of 
freedom  and  hatred  of  tyranny  in  the  school  of  exile. 
His  natiye  city  Sikydn  had  once  stood  high  among  Grecian  ¥^^  °^ 
commonwealths  of  the  second  rank,  and,  inferior  as  it  was 
to  Thebes  or  Sparta  or  Athens,  it  held  a  position  far  above 
any  of  the  towns  of  the  Achaian  shore.     The  prevailing 
blood  among  its  citizens  was  Dorian,  and  its  ancestral 
government,  when  not  interrupted  by  periods  of  tyranny 
or  revolution,  was  the  old  Dorian  aristocracy.     In  early  Its  early 
times  indeed  that  aristocracy  had  been  supplanted  by  one  "^^m 
of  the  most  splendid  lines  of  Tyrants  in  all    Grecian ''^^^* 
history.     The  reigns  of  Orthagoras  and  Myr6n  and  Klei- 
8then6s  form  the  most  brilliant  period  in  the  Siky6nian 
annals,  and  the  last  of  the  dynasty  had  the  honour  of 
transmitting  his  blood  and  name  to  the  founder  of  the 
Democracy  of  Athens.^    In  later  times  we  find  another 
Sikyonian  statesman,  whom  the  ruling  oligarchy  branded 
with  the  name  of  Tyrant,  but  whom  the  mass  of  his  fellow- 
citizens    worshipped  as  the  founder  of  their  freedom.' Eaplir6n 
Euphrdn  founded  a  Democracy ;  what  was  its  later  history,  mocracy, 
or  how  long  it  outlived  its  founder,  we  know  not.    We  ^^*  ^^^' 
read  vaguely  of  factions  and  demagogues,^  but  we  get  at 
no  details  till,  in  the  Macedonian  times,  the  imhappy  city 


^  Eleisthen^  of  Siky6n  was,  through  his  daughter  Agaristd  the  wife  of 
Megakl^  the  grandfather  of  Eleisthenes  of  Athens.  See  Herod,  vi. 
126-131. 

«  Xen.  Hell.  vu.  1.  44.     Diod.  xv.  70. 

'  Phit.  At.  2.     Eij  (rr(£<rc(s  4y4ift(rt  icol  ^iXxnifxtas  hffMytoywy, 
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Sikydn 
under  the 
Successors, 
B.C.  308- 
801. 


Period 
of  Local 
Tyrants, 
B.C.  301- 
251. 


was  handed  oyer  from  one  oppressor  to  another.  During 
the  wars  of  the  Successors  Sikyon  had  its  share  of  cala- 
mities as  well  as  other  Grecian  cities.  At  one  stage  of 
those  days  of  sorrow,  Sikyon  had  to  endure  the  ignominy 
of  being  ruled  by  a  female  usurper.  Kratesipolis,  the  widow 
of  Alexander,  son  of  Polysperchon,  held  possession  of  the 
city,  and  proved  herself  a  worthy  rival  of  her  fellow- 
oppressors  of  the  other  sex.^  At  another  time  it  was 
garrisoned  for  five  years  by  Ptolemy,  when  he  liberated 
Greece.'  When  D^m^trios  came  to  liberate  Greece 
back  again,^  he  not  only  expelled  Ptolemy's  garrison,  but 
persuaded  the  Sikyonians  to  change  the  site  of  their 
city  and  even  to  alter  its  name  to  D^m^trias.  This  in- 
novation probably  lasted  no  longer  than  the  power  of  its 
author.  After  this,  we  find  Siky6n  in  the  hands  of  local 
oppressors,  whose  appearance  seems  to  have  nearly  coin- 
cided with  the  fall  of  the  power  of  D^mdtrios  at  Ipsoa.* 
Tyrant  now  succeeded  Tyrant,  and  Tyrants,  we  may  well 
beUeve,  of  a  very  diflFerent  order  from  Orthagoras  and 
Eleisthenes.^  At  last  a  gleam  of  better  things  appeared 
for  a  moment.  Kleon,  the  reigning  Tyrant,  was  slain, 
seemingly  in  some  popular  movement,  and  two  eminent 
citizens,  named  Timokleidas  and  Kleinias,  were  placed  by 


*  Diod.  xix.  67.  «  Diod.  xx.  37. 

»  Diod.  XX.  102,     Plut  D^etr.  25. 

4  Schom  (p.  69)  ingeniouslyinfers  this  from  the  statement  of  Plntarch 
(Ar.  9)  that,  at  the  return  of  Aratos  in  B.c.  251,  there  were  Sikydnian 
exiles  who  had  been  nearly  fifty  years  in  banishment.  These  fifty  years 
go  back  exactly  to  the  date  of  the  battle  of  Ipsos. 

^  Droysen  (ii.  304,  5)  stands  up  for  them  on  the  ground  of  Strabo's 
expression  (b.  viii  c.  6.  vol.  ii  p.  218),  h-vpavy^  8^  irXeToro*'  xp^^^^' 
dW*  dtl  Toi)y  rvpdvvovs  hritiKeis  HyBpas  Icrx^f  ''kparov  J*  hrupaj^iffrcerop^ 
fc.T.A.  It  is  much  more  likely,  though  Droysen  despises  the  notion,  that 
Strabo  was  thinking  of  the  old  Orthagorids ;  and,  if  his  words  are  to  be 
construed  quite  literally,  Aratos  himself  must  be  reckoned  among  the 
Tyrants.  It  is  very  likely  that  some  of  these  Tyrants  may  have  been 
patrons  of  art — ^we  know  that  one  of  the  worst  of  them  was  something 
of  a  philosopher — but  what  then  ? 
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common  consent  at  the  head  of  affairs/    The  exact  nature  chap.  yh. 
of  their  oflSce  is  not  described ;  our  brief  notice  of  it  reads  Adminis- 
like  an  extraordinary  commission^  for  life  or  for  some  of  Timo- 
considerable  time,  to  reform  and  govern  the  common.  J^tS"^ 
wealth.'      Under    their    administration    something    like 
settled  order  and  prosperity  had  begun  once  more  to 
appear,  when  Sikyon  unhappily  lost  both  her  pai^otic 
magistrates.     Timokleidas  died  ;   Kleinias  was  murdered  T^yrannvof 
by  a  citizen  named  Abantidas,  who  seized  the  Tyranny  b.c.  264.  ' 
and  again  subjected  Sikydn  to  a  reign  of  terror.     The 
friends  of  Kleinias  were  for  the  most  part  banished  or 
put  to  death ;  his  young  son  ^  Aratos,  then  seven  years 
old,  was  destined  to  the  same  fate  ;^  but  he  found  a  friend 
in  the  family  of  his  persecutor.    S6s6,  the  sister  of  Aban-  Escape  of 
tidas,  was  married  to  Prophantos  the  brother  of  Kleinias  ;         ^' 
the  child  sought  refuge  in  his  uncle's  house,  and  Sos5 
found  means  to  shelter  him  from  her  brother,  and  to  send 
him  in  safety  to  Argos,  where  his  father  had  many  power- 
ful friends.     Here  he  was  brought  up  till  his  twentieth 
year.    His  literary  education  seems  to  have  been  neglected,  Education 

1        .    •  .  Mill  1  11  o^  Aratos 

but  it  IS  qmte  possible  that  the  neglect  may  have  been  no  at  Argos. 
real  loss.     That  Aratos  was  an  eloquent  and  persuasive 
speaker  we  need  no  proof;  without  eloquence  of  some  . 
kind  no  man  could  have  remained  for  life,  as  he  did,  at 
tiie  head  of  a  Greek  commonwealth.     Perhaps  the  very 
absence  of  rhetorical  and  sophistic  training  may  have  left 

1  By  some  strange  confusion,  Pausanias  (ii.  8.  2)  makes  Timokleidas, 
after  the  fall  of  Eledn,  reign  as  joint-Tyrant  with  a  certain  EuthydSmos. 
The  pe<^e  under  Kleinias  rise  and  expel  them. 

s  Pint.  Ar.  2.  EIXokto  TiMoicXc/Sar  Apx"*^^  '^^  KAciy^.  .  .  .  ^^  94 
rum  rris  voKtrtias  Kor^umurty  4fxe*»'  8oico^<njj  TifioK^flBtu  /*€•'  dv40ay9t  icT.X. 

•  In  after  times,  the  local  legends  of  SikyOn  attributed  to  the  deliverer 
a  miraculous  origin,  like  that  of  Aristomenes  and  Alexander.  The  €rod 
Askl^pios  had  visited  his  mother  Aristodama  in  the  form  of  a  dragon. 
Paus.  iL  10.  3.   iv.  14.  8. 

*  Pans,  ii  8.  2.  "Aparov  9^  *A0€unl9at  <f>vy4Za  ixolrio'ttff  ^  #ccU  adros 
4rcx«^pi7<rffy "Apteros  iO^Kovr^s,   He  was  now  seyen  years  old.  Plat  Ar.  2. 
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CHAP.  VII.  room  for  something  more  nearly  reproducing  the  natiire 
strength  of  Themistokl^s  and  Perikl&.  His  physical 
education  was  well  cared  for ;  the  future  deliverer  of  Siky8n 
and  Corinth  contended  in  the  public  games,  and  received 
more  than  one  chaplet  as  the  prize  of  bodily  prowess.  It 
is  possible  that  this  devotion  to  bodily  exercises  may  not 
have  been  without  influence  on  his  future  career.  The 
discipline  of  the  athlete  and  the  discipline  of  the  soldier 
were  inconsistent,^  and  these  early  laurels  were  perhaps 
won  at  the  expense  of  future  defeats  of  the  Achaian 
phalanx.  Further  than  this  we  have  no  details  of  his  early 
life;  but  we  find  him^  at  the  age  of  twenty,  vigorous^ 
active,  and  enterprising,  fiill  of  zeal,  not  only  against  the 
Tyrants  who  excluded  him  from  his  own  home  and 
country,  but  against  all  who  bore  usurped  rule  over  their 
fellows  in  any  city  of  Hellas. 
Succession  Meanwhile  matters  in  Sikydn  went  on  from  bad  to 
at  sS^n.  ^orse.  Abantidas  had  a  turn  for  those  rhetorical  exer- 
cises which  Aratos  neglected;  he  frequented  the  school 
of  two  teachers  of  the  art  named  Deinias  and  Aristotel^ 
who,  from  what  motive  we  are  not  told,  one  day  assassi- 
nated the  Tyrant  in  the  midst  of  his  studies.  His  place 
B.C.  252-1.  was  at  once  filled  by  his  own  father  Paseas,  who  was  in 
his  turn  slain  and  succeeded  by  one  Nikokl^.  The  eyes 
of  men  in  Sikydn  now  began  to  turn  to  the  banished  son 
Expecta-  of  their  old  virtuous  leader.  Aratos  was  looked  to  as  the 
AratoB.  future  deliverer  of  his  country,  and  Nikokl^  watched  his 
course  with  a  degree  of  suspicion  proportioned  to  the 
hopes  of  those  whom  he  held  in  bondage.  But,  as  yet,  the 
Tyrant  deemed  that  he  had  little  to  fear  frotn  the  personal 
prowess  of  the  youth.     Indeed  Aratos  purposely  adopted 

1  See  Pint  Phil.  8.  The  remark  however  is  as  old  as  Homer.  II.  xxiiL 
668-671.  Certainly  Alexander  of  Macedon  (Herod-  v.  22)  and  Ddrieus  of 
Rhodes  combined  the  two  characters  (see  Grote,  viii.  217  and  cf.  x.  164), 
but  one  can  hardly  fancy  Periklds  stripping  at  Olympia. 
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a  line  of  conduct  suited  to  throw  Nikoklds  off  his  guard,  ohap.  m. 
He  assumed,  at  all  events  when  he  knew  that  agents  of 
the  Tyrant  were  watching  him,  an  appearance  of  complete 
devotion  to  youthful  ei\]oyments  and  friyolous  pursuits. 
Men  said  that  a  Tyrant  must  be  the  most  timid  of  all 
beings,  if  such  a  youth  as  Aratos  could  strike  fear  into 
one/  But  the  real  fears  of  Nikoklds  were  of  another 
kind.  He  did  not  so  much  dread  the  personal  prowess 
of  Aratos  as  the  influence  of  his  father's  name  and  con- 
nexions. The  position  which  the  family  of  Kleinias  must 
have  held  is  marked  by  the  &ct  that  the  Kings  both  of 
Macedonia  and  I^ypt  were  among  his  hereditary  friends.' 
We  may  see  also  the  first  signs  of  a  weakness  which 
pursued  Aratos  through  his  whole  life,  when  we  hear  that 
he  at  first  hoped  to  obtain  freedom  for  his  country  through  Early 
royal  friendship.  To  look  for  the  expulsion  of  a  Tyrant  at  Aratoe. 
the  hands  of  Antigonos  Gonatas  was  a  vain  hope  indeed.' 
It  appears  however  that  the  King  did  not  absolutely  refuse 
the  new  character  in  which  the  inexperienced  youth  prayed 
him  to  appear :  he  put  him  off  with  fair  words ;  he  pro- 
mised  much,  but  performed  nothing.  Aratos  then  looked 
to  Ptolemy  Philadelphos  of  I^ypt,  whose  rivalry  with 
Macedonia  seemed  to  guarantee  his  trustworthmess  as  an 
ally  of  Qrecian  freedom^  and  whose  actions  did  not  always 
belie  his  pretensiona  But  in  leaning  on  Egyptian  aid 
Aratos  soon  found  that  he  was  leaning  on  the  staff  of 

>  Pint.  Ar.  e. 

*  Schom  (p.  70)  suggests,  ingeniously  enough,  that  the  connexion 
between  the  house  of  Kleinias  and  the  Ptolemies  began  during  the 
Egyptian  occupation  of  Sikydn  in  b.c.  308-3.  But  how  came  the  same 
family  to  be  on  such  terms  with  both  the  rival  dynasties  at  once,  with  the 
descendants  of  Ptolemy  and  with  the  descendants  of  D^m^trios  ? 

•  Something  may  be  allowed  to  the  inexperience  of  a  youth  of  twenty ; 
it  is  indeed  hard  measure  to  hint,  as  Schom  (p.  70,  note)  does,  that  Aratos 
at  first  merely  wished  to  be  Tyrant  himself  instead  of  Nikokl€s.  Every 
act  of  his  life  belies  the  imputation.  Niebuhr  (Lect.  Anc.  Hist.  iii.  277, 
Eng.  Tr.)  docs  Aratob  more  justice. 
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CHAP.  TIT.  a  broken  reed ;  whatever  might  be  the  good  intentions  of 
Ptolemy,  he  was  far  off,  and  the  hopes  which  he  held  out 
were  slow  to  be  fulfilled.     The  young  deliverer  at  last 
learned  no  longer  to  put  his  trust  in  princes,  but  only  in 
the  quick  wits  and  strong  ums  of  himself  and  his  fellow- 
exiles.    A  Sikydnian  exile  named  Aristomachos,  and  two 
Megalopolitan  philosophers  named  Ekdemos  and  Ddmo- 
phan^s/  are  spoken  of  as  among  his  principal  advisers. 
Deliver.     The  details  of  the  perilous  nightradventure    by  which 
S^ydnby  Aratos  and  his  little  company  surprised  and  delivered 
^^*      Sikydn  have  all  the  interest  of  a  romance.'    Here,  in  the 

B.C.  261.  "^  ' 

last  days  of  Greece,  our  path  is  strewed  with  tales  of 
personal  character  and  personal  adventure,  such  as  we 
have  met  with  but  seldom  since  we  lost  ihe  guidance  o[ 
Herodotus.  For  our  purpose  it  is  enough  that  all  Sikydn 
lay  down  at  night  under  the  rule  of  Kikoklte,  and  heard 
at  dawn  the  herald  proclaim  to  the  delivered  city  that 
Aratos  the  son  of  Eleinias  called  his  countrymen  to 
freedom.  Never  was  there  a  purer  or  a  more  bloodless 
revolution ;  Sikydn  was  delivered  without  the  loss  of  a 
single  citizen;  the  very  mercenaries  of  the  Tyrant  were 
allowed  to  live,  and  Nikokl^  himself,  whom  public  justice 
could  hardly  have  spared,  contrived  to  escape  by  an  igno- 
ble shelter.  Never  did  mortal  man  win  g^ory  truer  and 
more  unalloyed  than  tiie  young  hero  of  Sikydn. 

Siky6n  was  now  free,  but  she  had  dangers  to  contend 
against  from  within  and  from  without.  Antigonos,  to  whom 
the  youthful  simplicity  of  Aratos  had  once  looked  for  help, 

^  The  names  are  yariously  given.  They  are  Ekd^os  and  D^ophan^ 
in  Pol.  X.  22.  Pint  PhiL  1.  Suidas,  v.  *i\owolfiiiy ;  Ekd^los  and  M^ga- 
lophan^  in  Pans,  viii  id,  2 ;  Ekdelos  in  Plut  Ar.  5.  Snidas  also  turns 
Kikokl^  into  Neokl^. 

*  One  is  strongly  tempted  to  tell  the  tele  once  more ;  but  the  Greek  of 
Plutarch,  the  German  of  Droysen,  and  the  English  of  Thirlwall  are 
enough.  It  should  be  remembered  that  all  the  details  rest  upon  good 
authority,  namely  the  Memoirs  of  Aratos  himselfl 
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now  hardly  concealed  his  enmity.^    The  infection  which  chap,  til 
he  thought  he  could  afford  to  neglect  while  it  spread  External 
no  further  than  the  petty  Achaian  townships,  was  now  temd 
beginning  to  extend  itself  to  cities  of  a  higher  rank    And,  ^^^^^  5®* 
within  the  walls  of  Sikydn,  Aratos  had  to  struggle  against 
difficulties  which  were  hardly  less  threatening.     With  the 
restoration  of  freedom  came  the  return  of  die  exilea 
Under  this  name  are  included  both  those  who  had  been 
formally  banished,  and  those  who  had  yoluntarily  fled 
from  the  dty,  during  the  days  of  tyranny.'    Nikokl^s, 
during  his  short  reign  of  four  months,  had  sent  eighty 
mrile ;  those  whTe  banishment  dated  from  the  da^ 

Some  of  these  last  had  been  absent  from  their  country 
fifty  years."   Many  of  these  men  had  lost  houses  and  lands, 
which  they  naturally  wished  to  recover,  but  which  their 
actual  possessors  as  naturally  wished  to  keep.    Doubtless, 
in  so  long  a  time,  much  of  this  property  must  have 
changed  hands  more  than  once,  so  that  the  actual  pos- 
sessor would  often  be  an  honest  purchaser,  and  not  a  mere 
grantee  of  a  Tyrant's  stolen  goods.     The  young  deli- 
yerer  was  expected  to  satisfy  all  these  opposing  claims, 
as  well  as  to  guard  his  city  against  Antigonos  and  all 
other  enemies.     What  was  chiefly  wanting  for  the  former  Internal 
purpose  was  money ;  and  here  the  friendship  of  King  ^^  1^" 
Ptolemy  really  stood  him  in  good  stead.     He  obtained,  '^™*<^- 
at  yarious  times,  a  sum  of  one  hundred  and  seyenty- 
fiye  talents,  partly,  it  would  seem,  as  a  yolimtary  gift,* 

*  Plut.  At.  9.  '"EvtfiovKfvofidirfjv  n^v  t^taBtv  koI  ^0oyovfi4p7iy  irif  ^P^yn- 
y6pov  riiv  irrfA.U'  Spwpri  [t^  *Ap4Ty]  8iek  r^y  ^Xci/tftpfoK,  rapwrrotUrnP  V 
1^*  aMIs  Koi  crraatdiowrctv, 

*  The  word  iftvyds  inclndes  both  classes.  Many  fled  to  escape  death, 
bnt  some  were  formally  banished,  ro^s  fih  i^ifioKt,  roi^  J"  dvciXci^  [6 
*A0ayTlias].     Plut.  Ar.  2. 

'  80  says  Plutarch  (Ar.  9) ;  but  why  did  they  not  return  during  the 
administration  of  Kleinias  and  Timokleidas  ? 

*  Plut.  Ar.  11.    *'H«cc  9*  adr^  icol  xfi^f^'^^*'  ^f*P^  wap^  rod  fiturtK^ws. 
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CHAP.  Yii.  partly  as  the  result  of  Aratos*  own  request,  for  which 
.  purpose  he  made  a  voyage  to  Egypt  in  person.  By  the 
help  of  this  money  he  conlriYed  to  satisfy  the  yarions 
claimants.  Some  of  the  old  owners  were  glad  to  accept 
the  value  of  their  property  instead  of  the  property  itself; 
some  of  the  new  ones  were  willing  to  give  up  possession 
on  receiving  a  fair  price  for  what  they  resigned.  We  are 
told  that  by  these  means  he  succeeded  in  pacifying  tJie 
whole  city.^  It  is  added,  as  a  proof  of  his  true  republican 
spirit,  that;  on  being  invested  with  full  and  extraordinary 
powers  for  the  purpose,  he  declined  to  exercise  them  alone, 
but,  of  his  own  accord,  associated  with  himself  fifteen 
other  citizens  in  the  oflBce." 

Against  danger  from  without  Aratos  sought  for  defence 
by  that  step  which  first  brings  him  within  the  immediate 

Annejo-     sphere  of  this  history.     He  annexed  Siky6n  to  the  Achaian 

taon  of  ,  . 

SiKTON  League.  This  of  course  implies  both  that  he  prevailed  on 
AcHAiAK  ^  ^^^^  countrymen  to  ask  for  admission  to  the  Achaian 
^^261*  ^^J'  ^^^  *^^*  ^®  persuaded  the  Achaian  Government  and 
Assembly  to  grant  what  they  asked.  It  is  much  to  be 
regretted  that  no  record  is  preserved  of  the  debates  either 
in  the  Sikydnian  or  the  Achaian  Assembly  on  so  important 
a  proposal     The  step  was  a  bold  and  a  novel  one.     For 

1  See  Plutarch  (Ar.  9-14)  and  the  well  known  passage  of  Cicero  (De 
Off.  ii.  25),  who  winds  np,  as  a  Roman  of  his  day  well  might,  "  0  virum 
magnum,  dignumque  qui  in  nostr^  republic^  natus  esset.  Sic  par  est 
agore  cum  civibus,  non  (ut  bis  jam  vidimus)  hastam  in  foro  ponere,  et 
bona  civium  voci  subjicere  prseconis. " 

'  Plut.  Ar.  14.  'ATo^eixBeU  ydp  adroKpdrwp  SiaWcucHjs  Koi  tc^ptos 
ZXws  hr\  rcb  ^vyctZiKd,s  olKovofjilas  fiSyos  odx  ihrifk€i¥9¥y  iAAti  ircvrcica^^cira 
r£¥  ToKir&v  irposKOfriKtl^v  4avrfp,  K.r.X.  So  Cicero,  "Adhibuit  sibi  in 
consilium  quindecim  principes."  This  is  hardly  done  justice  to  by  Schom 
(p.  72)  in  the  words,  '*  Nach  Hause  zuriickgekommeu  setzte  er  eine 
Commission  nieder,  an  deren  Spitze  er  selbst  trat" 

These  internal  measures  of  Aratos,  or  some  of  them,  seem  to  have  been 
later  than  the  annexation  of  Sikydn  to  the  League.  But  it  seemed  better 
to  finish  the  account  of  the  deliverance  and  pacification  of  Sikydn  before 
entering  on  the  career  of  Aratos  as  a  Federal  politician. 
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a  Greek  city  willingly  to  surrender  its  full  and  distinct  chap.  yh. 
sovereignty  was  a  thing  of  which  earlier  times  presented 
only  one  recorded  instance.  Corinth  and  Argos  had  once 
remoYed  the  artificial  limits  which  separated  the  Argeian  b.o.  398. 
and  the  Corinthian  territory,  and  had  declared  that  Argos 
and  Corinth  formed  but  a  single  commonwealth.^  But  so 
strange  an  arrangement  lasted  only  for  a  short  time,  and  it 
was  offensiYC  to  large  bodies  of  citizens  while  it  did  last. 
Still  Argos  and  Corinth  were,  at  least,  both  of  them  Doric 
cities;  their  citizens  were  kinsmen  in  blood  and  speech, 
sharing  alike  in  the  traditions  of  the  ruling  race  of  Felo- 
ponnteos.    It  was  a  far  greater  change  when  Siky6n,  a  city  Import- 

£11106  Alld 

of  the  Dorian  conquercnrs,  stooped  to  ask  for  admission  to  novelty  of 
the  franchise  of  the  remnant  of  the  conquered  Achaians.'  *^®  ^®P' 
Federalism,  as  we  have  seen,  was  nothing  new  in  Greece, 
but  the  Federal  tie  had  as  yet  united  only  mere  districts 
or  very  smaU  towns,  and  those  always  districts  or  towns  of 
the  same  people.    For  one  of  the  greater  cities  of  Greece 
to  enter  into  Federal  relations  with  cities  belonging  to 
anodier  diYision  of  the  Greek  race  was  something  alto- 
gether unknown.     But  now  the  Doric  Sikydn  was  admitted 
into  a  League  consisting  only  of  small  Achaian  towns,"  any 
one  of  which  singly  was  immeasurably  her  inferior,  and 
whose  united  strength  hardly  equalled  that  of  one  of  the 
great  cities  of  Greece.*    The  Sikydnians  were  to  lose  their 

^  Xen.  Hell.  iv.  4.  6.  See  Grote,  ix.  462.  The  change,  In  the  opinion 
of  Xenophdn  and  the  Corinthian  oligarchs,  amounted  to  a  wiping  out  of 
their  dty ;  mof  ai^/icvot  d^ariCoAi^rqv  t^f  'k6Ki¥,  The  whole  description 
is  very  carious. 

s  Pans.  ii.  8.  4.  Tobs  ^ucvnvtovs  h  r6  *Kxou£v  irvpiZpiov  iriyayt  AwpicZr 
6»reu, 

'  Plat.  Ar.  9.  Atcpitis  im€s  mr^Hvo'ca^  4Kov<rlo9S  6pofM  Koi  voKirtlcty 
^mv  *Axtu£y  oih^  cl|(«fia  Kofiirpdv  oUrt  fifydXrjv  ttrxvy  ix^^'^^^  r6r%'  jUKpih 
VttArroi  y^  ^<ray  ol  iroAAo^  K.r.K 

^  lb.  Ot  [ol  'Ax<uoi]  T^f  ft^y  iri\ai  r&v  'EAXifFCtfv  cUmi?'  oi^^y,  ajt  clxciy, 
lUpos  Ifirrts,  iv  9h  r^  r<Prc  ftias  d^toX6yov  ir6\tus  a^fiirayrts  6fjLov  Svvofuy 
oi5ic  IxoKTf  J. 
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national  name^  and  being ;  Sikydn  indeed  would  suiriye 
as  an  independent  canton,  untouched  in  the  freedom  of 
her  local  goyerament ;  but  in  all  dealings  with  other  states 
the  name  of  Sikydn  would  be  sunk  in  the  name  of  Achaia. 
The  warriors  of  Sikydn  would  be  commanded  by  Achaian 
Generals,^  and  her  interests  would  be  represented  in 
foreign  Assemblies  and  at  foreign  courts  by  Ambassadors 
commissioned  by  the  whole  Achaian  body.**  Such  a  change 
must  haye  giyen  a  complete  shock  to  all  ordinaiy  Greek 
feeling  on  such  subjects.  The  accession  of  Sikydn  to  the 
League  was  the  beginning  of  a  new  state  of  things  in 
Greece.  No  more  striking  testimony  could  be  borne  to 
the  prudent  and  honourable  course  which  the  League  had 
hitherto  followed  within  its  own  narrow  limits.^  This  first 
extension  beyond  the  limits  of  Achaia  at  once  put  the 
League  on  quite  a  new  footing.  Hitherto  it  had  been  a 
merely  local  union ;  it  now  b^an  to  swell  into  Pan-hellenio 
importance.'^  When  once  Sikydn  had  joined  the  League, 
other  cities  were  not  slow  in  following  her  example.  From 
the  moment  of  the  admission  of  Sikydn,  it  was  an  und«^ 
stood  principle  that  the  arms  of  the  League  stood  open  to 


1  Pint.  U.S.  So  Polybios  (iL  88),  ir«j  oZy  Koi  8ick  t(  yOv  fd9oKou<riv  otrol 
T€  Koi  r6  \ovir6v  wKrjBos  t£v  n9\oiroyvri(rio»v  ifM  r^y  woKtreleur  rttP  'Ax<u^ 
Ktd  n^v  Tposriyopiay  /icrciAiy^rct  ; 

'  Pint.  At.  11.  *0  8*  "AfMiToy  .  .  .  Kod-rtp  ovfifioXAs  ry  koiv^  fieydKas 
9t9(i)K<i^s  rii¥  kavrov  Z6^a¥  koX  r^¥  rTJs  inxTpHos  96yafuVf  cis  M  r£y  hri- 
rvx^yrwp  xpVO'^fu  irapcixo'  evir^  rdv  dtl  ffrpaTitynSyra  rmw  *iLXOBm¥y  cfrc 
AvfMMS,  efrc  Tpireu€i^s,  ctre  fwcporfyas  riydt  Av  n^x^  v^Xcoff. 

*  Aratos  seems  to  have  gone  to  Alexandria  in  a  purely  private  character 
to  ask  help  of  King  Ptolemy  as  a  friend  of  his  family. 

*  See  Plutarch's  panegyric  on  the  League  (Ar.  9),  and  Polybios  passim, 
especially  ii.  38  and  42. 

*  Droyscn,  iL  369.  **  Durch  den  Beitritt  von  Sikyon  und  durch  Aratos 
Verbindung  mit  Aegypten  war  die  Roller  welche  die  Achaier  zu  liber- 
nehmen  batten,  bezeichnet ;  Arat  war  es,  der  die  Thati|;^eit  des  Bondes 
znerst  und  vielleicht  nicht  ohne  Widerstreben  der  bisher  nur  fUr  die 
innere  Ruhe  und  Selbststandigkeit  bedachten  Eidgenossen  nach  Anssen 
bin  wandte." 
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leceiye  any  Grecian  city  which  was  willing  to  cast  in  its  ohap«  vij. 
lot  among  the  C!onfederates«     The  League  now  became 
the  centre  of  fireedom  thronghout  all  Greece ;  the  supre* 
macy  of  Macedonia  in  Peloponn^os  was  doomed. 

Sikydn  was  admitted  to  the  League  on  perfectly  equal  Siky6n 
terms.  She  was  subjected  to  no  disqualifications  as  a  on  equal 
foreign  city,  and  she  claimed  no  superiority  on  account  of  *®"^8- 
her  power  and  fame  being  so  vastly  superior  to  those 
of  any  of  the  old  Achaian  towns.  Like  other  Achaian 
cities,  she  obtained  one  yote,  and  no  more,  in  the 
Federal  Congress.  The  evil  of  this  arrangement  has 
been  already^  spoken  of  It  was  right  that  Sikydn 
should  possess  no  privilege  which  could  endanger  the 
common  rights  of  all ;  it  was  wise  to  avoid  making 
Sikydn  the  seat  of  government,  or  in  any  way  giving  her 
the  character  of  a  capital ;  but  it  was  not  abstractedly 
just  that  her  large  population  should  possess  in  the 
national  Assembly  only  the  single  vote  which  belonged 
equally  to  Dyme  and  Tritaia.'  Siky6n,  whose  strength  must 
have  been  equal  to  half,  or  more  than  half,  that  of  the 
League  as  it  then  stood,  could  at  any  moment  be  outvoted 
ten  times  over  by  the  petty  Achaian  townships.  Not 
that  we  are  at  all  entitled  to  blame,  or  even  to  wonder 
at,  the  omission.  Federalism  was  then,  not  indeed  exactly 
in  its  infancy,  but  still  making  its  first  experiment  on 
a  large  scale.  It  could  not  be  expected  to  hit  upon  every 
improvement  at  once,  and  this  particular  improvement 


1  See  above,  p.  272,  et  seqq. 

«  Niebuhr,  Lect  Anc.  Hist.  iii.  277.  "  The  Sicyonians  made  a  great 
sacrifice  in  joining  the  Achaeans,  becanse  each  of  the  insignificant  Achaean 
towns  had  the  same  rights  and  the  same  vote-s  as  Sicyon,  which  was  itself 
as  large  as  several  of  the  Achaean  towns  pat  together.  Achaia,  on  the 
other  hand,  gained  considerably  by  the  accession."  This  is  perfectly  true 
as  a  statement  of  one  side  of  the  case ;  but  it  is  evident  that  Sikydn 
gained  also  by  the  nnion,  even  if  it  were  not  made  on  perfectly  equitable 
terms. 
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CHAP.  VII.  had  been  as  yet  suggested  by  no  practical  necessity.  To 
give  Sikydn  a  double  vote  would  have  seemed  to  sin  against 
the  great  principles  of  freedom  and  equaUty  among  aU 
the  members  of  the  League.  We  may  well  believe  that^ 
though  the  accession  of  Sikydn  was  such  a  clear  gain  to 
the  League,  there  were  Achaians  who  looked  on  its  admis- 
sion on  any  terms  as  a  sort  of  favour.  A  proposal  for 
giving  Sikydn  a  double  vote  in  the  Federal  Congress  would 
doubtless  have  met  with  great  opposition,  and  would 
probably  have  shipwrecked  the  whole  scheme  of  annex- 
ation. It  is  still  more  probable  that  the  thought  of  such 
a  proposal  never  occurred  either  to  Aratos  or  to  any 
one  else. 


B.0. 261-       For  five  years  Aratos  remained,   either   officially   or 

^^^*  through  his  personal  influence,  at  the  head  of  the  local 

Position     Sikyonian  government,  the  Governor,  so  to  speak,  of  the 

State  of  Sikyon,  but  only  a  private  citizen  of  the  Achaian 

League.    Now  it  was  that  he  pacified  the  fiictions  in  his 

native  city  ;  now  it  was  that,  while  serving  in  the  Achaian 

cavalry,  he  won  the  admiration  of  his  new  countiymen  by 

his  strict  discipline  and  punctual  obedience  to  orders. 

The  deliverer  and  leader  of  Sikyon  was  never  wanting,  as 

his  biographer  tells  us,  even  when  command  was  vested 

Hiarela-    in  citizens  of  the  pettiest  Achaian  towns.*    We  can  well 

AntigonoB  understand  with  what  eyes  King  Antigonos  watched  his 

ISolemy.   gT^^^^uig  fame.    He  did  not  however  profess  open  enmity ; 

he  rather  professed  his  admiration  of  the  young  statesman; 

he  showed  him  marked  personal  honours  ;*  he    talked 

1  See  above,  p.  366. 

'  Pint  Ar.  15.  *AyTlyoyos  ^  i  fiwri\€^s  dvuifj^yos  h^  ctir^  ica^  fioyXi- 
jttyos  4  fierdytw  8?iws  if  ^iXl^  vp6s  adrdy  ^  iuifidXXMUf  *p6s  r6r  IlroAffuubr 
^tAAat  T€  ^iXwOpcrrias  4vnZ^iicvvro  ^i)  ircbv  irposi*fi4vtp  fco)  B^tr  BtoTs  4y 
KopivBtp  iitpitas  tls  J^Kviiya  r^  *Ap6fr<f  Sc^cftxc.  This  presence  of  Anti- 
gonos at  Corinth  is  puzzling.  It  was  certainly  not  actually  in  his 
possession  till  after  the  first  Generalship  of  Aratos.     The  explanation  of 
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OBtentationBly  of  his  good  will  towards  him,  and  professed  orap.  vii. 
to  belieye  that  Aratos  entertained  an  equal  good  will 
towards  himself.  Thus  he  hoped  either  really  to  win 
over  Aratos  to  his  interest,  or  at  all  events  to  make  him 
suspected  at  the  court  of  Alexandria.  This  last  effect 
was  actually  produced,  at  all  events  for  a  season. 

At  last  Aratos  received  the  noblest  tribute  of  confidence  4^t<» 

elected 

*which  his  new  countrymen  had  it  m  their  power  to  pay ;  General 
he  was  raised  to  the  highest  office  in  the  Achaian  common-  League, 
wealth.    At  the  age  of  twenty-six  he  was  chosen  General  ®*^-  ^*^* 
of  the  Achaians,  that  is,  as  we  have  seen,  President  of  the 
Achaian  United  States.    He  thus  became,  not  only  the 
executive  chief  of  the  League  in  all  civil  and  diplomatic 
affairs,  but  also  its  parliamentary  leader  and  its  personal 
Commander-in-chie£    This  office,  from  that  day  onwards,  His  per- 

manent 

he  held,  as  a  general  rule,  in  alternate  years,  tiQ  the  day  of  position 
his  death,  thirty-two  years  later.    During  all  this  time  he  ^ce.    ^ 
was  the  soul  of  the  League,^  the  first  man  of  independent 
Greece.     As  such  the  merits  and  defects  of  a  singularly 
mixed  character  had  full  scope  for  their  developement.' 
That  Aratos  remained  so  long  at  the  head  of  a  free 

Bishop  Thirlwall  (viii.  118)  must  probably  be  adopted,  though  it  is  not 
without  difficulties.  Plutarch  may  easily  have  made  some  confusion, 
but  what  other  place  near  enough  to  Sikydn  was  in  the  possession  oi 
Antigonos  ? 

1  Plut.  Ar.  24.  oSrttV  Xtrxvvtv  ^y  roTs  *Axcuois,  «3f<rT*  .  .  .  ^pytp  koI 
yytSfip  Ztd  wayr^s  Apx*^»  Pol.  ii.  48.  VltyiKnv  Z\  vpoKowijp  iroiif<raf  rifs 
hrifioKiis  iv  ixiiyif  XP^^'V  ^""^^  ff^  9ier4\€i  7rpocrrarr»v  ithf  rod  r£if 
'Kxcuuv  HdvovSf  Jcr.A. 

*  See  the  character  of  Aratos  drawn  by  Schom,  p.  66.  He  is  however 
altogether  too  severe.  It  is  surely  too  much  to  say,  **  Demgemass  besass 
Aratns  nicht  ein  grosses  hellenisches,  sondem  nur  ein  enges  achaisches 
Herz.*'  (This  is  curiously  contrasted  with  Plutarch's  words,  od  ^Kwvltov 
o^  'Axiu£if  iefi96fitvoSf  cUAcl  Koanfiv  riya  r^r  "EXXMos,  K.r.X.  Ar.  16.)  The 
vision  of  Aratos  was  often  blinded  as  to  gnds,  but  surely,  as  to  ends,  no 
man  ever  had  a  more  purely  Pan-hellenic  patriotism.  Droysen  (ii.  876,  7) 
is  still  more  severe,  and  his  language  raises  the  indignation  of  Eortiim  (iii. 
168),  who  likens  Aratos,  perhaps  not  altogether  without  reason,  to  William 
the  Silent.     Niebuhr  (iil  275)  is  much  fairer  than  Schom  or  Droysen. 

B  B 
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oHAP.  ni.  people^  who  could,  at  any  time,  simply  by  not  electing  him^ 
Character  baTC  reduced  him  to  a  priyate  station — ^that  for  so  long  a 
time  he  could  guide  the  councils,  not  of  a  single  city  only, 
but  of  a  great  Federation,  and  could  guide  them  alike  for 
good  and  for  eyil — ^all  this  is  of  itself  proof  enough  that 
he  possessed  many  of  the  highest  qualities  of  a  statesman. 
CivU  It  shows  at  once  that  he  had  the  gift  of  persuasiye 
Antos.  eloquence,  that  he  understood  the  management  oi  popular 
bodies,  and  that  he  was  master  alike  of  tiie  domestic  and 
the  foreign  affidrs  of  the  Confederation*  It  speaks  also^ 
especially  in  Greece,  for  the  possession  of  some  very  hig^ 
moral  qualities.  It  shows  that  his  fellow-citiiens  knew 
that  in  him  they  had  one  whom  they  could  thorou^^ 
trust,  one  who  would  not,  wittingly  at  least,  betray  their 
interests  for  personal  profit  or  personal  ambition*  Like 
Pefikl6s,  like  Nikias,^  Aratos  was  utteily  inaccessible  to 
bribes ;  and  doubtless  the  confidence  of  his  counttymeB 
in  his  perfect  pecuniary  probity  had  much  to  do  with  his 
long  continued  influence.  He  conformed  so  far  to  the 
eyil  practice  of  his  time  as  to  accept,  both  for  himself  and 
for  his  country,  presents  from  friendly  Kings;'  but  all 
that  he  deriyed  from  this  source,  aided  by  laige  contri- 
butions from  his  priyate  fortune,  was  always  freely  deyoted 
to  the  public  sendee.'  He  was  zealously  deyoted  to  the 
cause  of  freedom ;  to  oyerthrow  a  Tyranny,  to  set  free  a 
commonwealth,  to  extend  the  area  of  free  Greece,  in 
a  word,  to  win  new  confederates  for  the  Achaian  League^ 

^  On  the  pecuniary  probity  of  Nikias  and  his  consequent  politioal 
influence,  see  Grote,  vi  887. 

s  Besides  the  large  present  at  the  beginning  of  his  career,  he  received 
a  yearly  pension  of  six  talents  from  Ptolemy.  Plut  Ar.  41.  This  was 
seemingly  paid  by  both  Philadelphos  and  Euerget^  I  see  no  ground  for 
Flathe's  suspicion  (Qesch.  Mak.  ii.  156)  that  this  Egyptian  subsidy  was 
the  chief  cause  of  Aratos'  influence  over  the  League. 

'  See  Plutarch  (Ar.  19,  84),  for  his  large  contributions  towards  the 
deliverance  both  of  Corinth  and  of  Athens. 
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became  the  ruling  passion  of  his  souL^  In  that  cause  chap,  til 
Aratos  spared  neither  personal  cost  nor  personal  exertion ; 
for  the  liberties  of  Greece  he  was  eyer  ready  to  spend  and 
to  be  spent  And  again,  in  this  also  resembling  Periklds, 
he  was  wholly  free  from  the  &ult  which  npset  so  many 
eminent  Greeks,  which  rained  Themistokles,  Pausanias, 
and  AUdbiadeSy  to  say  nothing  of  Alexander  and  Demd- 
trios — ^incapacity  to  bear  success.  Aratos,  like  Aristeid^ 
and  Perikl^s,  remained,  till  his  last  day,  the  contented 
citizen  of  a  free  commonwealth.  Eyen  in  the  times  of  his 
worst  errors^  we  can  still  see  die  difference  between  the 
pure  gold  of  ihe  republican  chief  and  the  tinsel  of  the 
Kings  and  courtiers  with  whom  he  is  brought  in  contact 
But  these  great  and  good  qualities  were  balanced  by  Faults  of 
several  considerable  defects.  The  ambition  of  Aratos  was  character. 
satisfied  with  being  the  first  citizen  of  Achaia  and  of 
HellaSy  but  he  could  as  little  bear  a  riyal  near  his  throne 
as  any  despot  It  was^  in  his  yiew,  absolutely  essential, 
not  only  that  Achaia  should  be  the  first  power  of  Greece, 
but  that  Aratos  should  be  the  first  citizen  of  Achaia 
National  enyy  made  his  foreign  policy  unjust  to  Sparta ; 
personal  enyy  made  his  home  policy  ui^ust  to  Lydiadas ; 
a  mixture  of  die  two  conyerted  a  national  struggle  between 
Sparta  and  Achaia  into  a  personal  rivalry  between  E^eo- 
mente  and  Aratos.  His  hatred  to  Tyranny,  his  zeal  for 
freedom,  his  anxiety  for  the  extension  of  the  League, 
often  carried  him  too  far.  He  did  not  scruple  to  seek 
noble  ends  by  dishonourable  means ;  he  did  not  avoid  the 
crooked  paths  of  intrigue  and  conspiracy ;  he  was  thus  led 
into  many  unjustifiable,  und  some  illegal,  actions.     And, 

1  Pol.  ii.  48.  Aicr^Xci  .  .  .  irdtras  rcU  iin0o\^  koI  irpd^tis  iep6s  |y 
riXos  dtfaip4p^¥,  rovro  V  j(r  rb  JAtucMvas  ftir  infitLKuv  in  XlcXovomfcrov, 
TcU  9k  lAovttpx^  KQeroiKvvai^  fitficuStrcu  V  iiaiorois  r^w  Koir^w  Koi  vdrpiov 
iXwOtpicuf,  Pint.  Ar.  24.  "Etipwv  yiip  adrdw  o^  vKovrov,  oi  96^€»,  od 
^iXiay  $aci\iK^f  od  r6  Hjs  cnVroO  7rarpl9os  avfi^pov,  oihc  AkKoti  rijs 
ai}|if<rM»t  rth  ^Kxaumv  liFhrpo<r$€¥  muAfuvov, 

BB  2 
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CHAP.  yn.  clear  as  bis  hands  were  of  actual  bribes,  he  cannot  be 
acquitted  of  fostering,  or  at  least  of  not  withstanding,  the 
most  baleful  habit  of  his  age.    He  allowed  his  countrymen 
111  effects   to  look  to  foreign  aid,  when  they  should  have  looked  only 
nexiwi^^  to  their  own  wits  and  their  own  arms ;  he  allowed  tiiem  te 
with  the    ifn^i  to  foreign  mercenaries  and  foreign  subsidies,  atfd, 
for  their  sake,  to  practise  an  unworthy  subserviency  to 
foreign  princes.    As  long  as  this  subserviency  took  ne 
worse  form  than  that  of  flattering  successive  Ptolemies 
the  nation  was  indeed  humiliated,  its  feelings  of  inde^ 
pendence  were  weakened,  but  no  actual  danger  to  freedom 
could  arise  from  friends  at  once  so  distant  and  so  prudent. 
But  had  not  Aratos  and  the  Achaians  already  acquired 
the  habit  of  looking  to  Ptolemy,  they  might  never  have 
fallen  into  the  far  more  grievous  eiror  of  looking  to 
Antigonos.     This  fatal  habit  of  putting  trust  in  prince^ 
combined  with  national  and  personal  envy  carried  to  an 
extreme  point,  led  Aratos  at  last  to  the  great  error  of  his 
life,  the  undoing  of  his  own  work,  the  calling  again  of  the 
Macedonian  into  Greece. 
Character       Such  was  Aratos  as  a  man  and  a  statesman.     As  a 
as  a  Gene-  military  commander,  the  contradictions  in  his  character 
^^'  are  more  glaring  stilL     No  man  was  more  skilful  or  more 

and  daring  ^*™?  in  anything  like  a  miUtaiy  adventure;  no  man 
in  adven-  rigged  his  life  more  freely  in  a  surprise,  in  an  ambuscade; 
in  a  night  assault;  no  man  knew  better  how  to  repair 
failure  in  one  quarter  by  unexpected  success  in  another. 
But  then  no  man  who  ever  commanded  an  army  had  more 
Hisinca-    need  of  the  fistculty  of  repairing  failures.     When  Aratos 
^anii^  led  the  Achtuan  phalanx  to  meet  an  equal  enemy  in  a 
!r  *^^field.  P^^"*^^  battle,  he  invariably  led  it  to  defeat.    It  was  not 
the  fault  of  the  men  whom  he  commanded     Their  dis- 
cipline indeed  was,  in  his  age,  very  defective,  but  they  had 
good  military  stuff  in  them,  and  Philopoim^n,  when  it 
was  too  late,  converted  them  with  veiy  little  trouble  inte 
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efficient  soldiers.  Kor  was  it  mere  want  of  military  skill  chap.  yu. 
in  Aratos  him8el£  The  true  cause  lay  deepen  Strange 
as  it  sounds,  this  man,  so  fearless  in  one  sort  of  warfare, 
tiie  deliverer  who  scaled  the  walls  of  Sikydn  and  Corinth, 
waSy  in  the  open  field,  as  timid  as  a  woman  or  a  slave  who 
had  never  seen  steel  flash  in  earnest  One  understands 
a  similar  pheenomenon  when  irregular  troops  are  suddenly 
called  on  to  practise  a  mode  of  warfare  to  which  they  are 
unaccustomed.  In  the  Greek  War  of  Independence,  some 
of  the  warriors  who  were  most  vaUant  in  their  own  way  of 
fighting,  where  personal  strength,  personal  daring,  and 
personal  skill  were  all  that  was  wanted,  fairly  ran  away 
when  they  were  expected  to  stand  still  in  a  line  to  be  shot 
at  But  Aratos  was  not  a  klepht  from  the  mountains ;  he 
was  a  soldier  and  a  general  of  a  civilized  Greek  state ; 
and  if  he  and  his  countrymen  had  not  reached  the  full 
perfection  of  Spartan  or  Macedonian  discipline,  they  must 
at  least  have  known  the  ordinary  tactics  common  to  all 
Peloponnesian  armies.  The  marvellous  inconsistencies  of 
Aratos'  military  character  were  the  subject  of  much  curious 
disputation  in  his  own  age;^  it  may  be  left  either  to 
soldiers  or  to  philosophers  to  explain  the  fact  how  they 
can ;  but  history  puts  the  fact  itself  beyond  doubt — ^Aratos 
in  the  open  field  was  a  coward  And  he  was  worse  than 
a  coward,  he  was  a  meddler.  Accustomed,  in  political 
life,  ta  exercise  unbounded  influence  even  when  not  in 
office,  he  carried  the  same  habit  into  the  camp,  and  often 
interfered  with  and  spoiled  the  plans  of  commanders  more 
skilful  and  more  daring  than  himself.  Anyhow,  as  his 
devoted  admirer  Polybios  is  driven  to  confess,  he  allowed 
Peloponn^sos  to  be  filled  with  trophies  commemorating 
not  his  victories  but  his  defeats.^    That  the  League  could 

»  See  Pint  Ar.  29. 

*  Polybios  records  (iv.  8)  his  chief  exploits,  and  continues,  i  J'  a^^s 
t^ros  8rc  rwy  ihraiOpwy  hmtrov^vwrBai  fiov\ri$flvi,  v»Bp6$  fi^v  iv  reus  iitt- 
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CHAP.  Yii.  not  reap  the  benefit  of  his  political  skill,  without  at  the 

Effect  of    same  time  reaping  the  eyils  of  his  military  incapacity,  is 

of  ^ci^r     A  speaking  comment  on  that  part  of  the  Achaian  system 

a^dmili-    ^^  which  the  functions  of  Commander-in-chief  and   of 

powers.      Leader  of  the  House  of  Commons  were  inseparably  united. 

And  yet  it  would  naturally  take  a  long  time,  and  would 

require  much  sad  experience,  before  a  nation  could  fully 

realize  that  the  deliverer  dF  Sikydn  and  Corinth  was 

a  man  utterly  unfit  to  command  an  army  in  the  open 

field. 


First  The  first  official  year  of  Aratos  was  not  to  pass  away 

sWp^of      without  actual  service ;  but  as  yet  it  was  service  of  a  kind 
Aratos,      which  did  not  reveal  his  deficiencies.     The  two  great 

B.C.  245-  ^ 

244.  Greek  Leagues  were  at  war ;  we  know  not  whether  the 

quarrel  was  of  older  date  than  the  union  of  Sikydn  with 
"War  the  Achaian  body,  or  whether  a  feud  between  iEtolia  and 

Achaiaand  Sikydu  had  growu,  now  that  Sikydn  was  Achaian,  into  a 
^tolia.  £jg^j  between  ^tolia  and  Achaia.  It  is  certain  that  the 
iEtolians  had  made  an  attempt  upon  Sikydn  in  the  time 
of  the  T^rranny  of  Nikokles ;  ^  it  is  certain  that  the  two 
Leagues  were  now  in  such  a  state  of  hostility  that  the 
Achaians  ventured  on  offensive  operations  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Corinthian  Gulf.  One  can  hardly  fancy  this 
happening  without  previous  iEtolian  incursions  into 
Achaia,  and  the  good  character  which  Aratos  had  already 
won,  as  a  private  horseman  or  as  a  subordinate  officer, 
was  probably  won  in  resisting  some  of  their  plundering 
expeditions.  It  was  more  likely  at  this  time  than  at  any 
other  that  the  iEtolian  League  made  its  famous  agree- 
ment with  Antigonos  for  the  partition  of  the  Achaian 

yoUuSf  ^ToXfMf   hf  reus  hrifioXais,  iv  iS^ti  V  od  fiivmv  r6  ^tiy^w.    9i^   Kui 
rporeduy  ^  cu^r^r  fiKvw6vr»v  hrK'ipoov^  r^v   U*Xaw6rpri<row,  ica2  Tp94  «p 
rois  iroKtfiiois  M  iror*  ^v  cOx€(fM»Tot. 
>  Plut.  Ar.  4. 
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temtoiy/    On  the  other  hand  the  League  was  in  alliance  ohap.  vn» 
irith   Alexander,    the    Macedonian   Prince    of  C<Mrinth.  Alliance 
Aratos  had  contemplated  an  attempt  to  drive  out  bo  AchaLns 
dangerous  a  neighbour,  but  Alexander  seems  to  have  Al^ander 
proffered  his  friendship  to  the  League,'  an  act  which,  of  CormtiL 
under  such  circumstances^  was  equivalent  to  throwing  off 
all  all^iance  to  his  royal  uncle.    This  friendly  position 
of  Corinth  must  have  been  a  great  advantage  in  any 
movement  of  the  Achaian  troops  either  by  land  or  sea^ 
but  it  does  not  appear  that  either  Alexander  on  the  one 
gide  or  Antigonos  on  the  other  took  any  active  part  in  the 
war.    This  slanggle  was  therefore  more  strictly  a  Social 
War,  a  War  of  the  Leagues,  tiian  the  later  war  to  which 
the  name  is  usually  confined.    The  belligerents  were  the 
three   Leagues    of  Achaia,    Bceotia,    and    iEtolia,   the 
Boeotians  having  entered  into  an  alliance  with  Achaia 
against  the  common  enemy.     Aratos  crossed  the  Gulf; 
he  ravaged  the  coast,  from  Ealyd6n,  the  old  Achaian 
outpost,*  now  again  an  ^tolian   city,   to  the  Ozolian 
Lokris,  now  in  willing  or  forced  union  with  the  robber 
League.    He  was  then  about  to  march  into  Bceotia  to 
join  his  dlies ;  but  the  Boeotarch  Amaiokritos^  did  not  Defeat 
wait  for  him ;  he  engaged  the  ^tolians  at  Chairdneia ;  he  Bceotians 
himself  fell,  and  his  amy  was  atterly  defeated.    The '^^-^^ 
Boeotians  now  joined  the  iEtolian  alliance,*  and  sank  for 
ever  into  utter  insignificance.     Whether  the  failure  of 
the  intended  meeting  between  the  Achaian  and  Boeotian 
forces  was  the  fault  of  the  Achaian  or  of  the  Boeotian 
commander  does  not  very  clearly  appear ;  ^  but  probably 


1  FoL  iL  48,  45.  ix.  84.    See  Thirlwall,  yiii.  116.    Niebnhr  (iii  282) 
places  it  after  the  deliverance  of  Corinth,  and  Droysen  (iL  887)  later  stiU. 
s  Pint  Ar.  18.  '  See  aboye,  p.  289. 

^  'Afuu6iepiroSf  Pol.  xx.  4.     *AfiouiiepiTos,  Plut  Ar.  16. 

*  See  aboye,  pp.  182,  848. 

*  Plntarch  says  that  Aratos  iarfyiiiri  riyt  fidxns  (Ar.  16).    Polybios, 
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pHAP.  viL  Aratos  was  thereby  sayed  from  a  defeat  in  his  first  yew  of 
command.  Had  he  had  an  opportunity  of  displaying  his 
characteristic  weakness  so  early  in  his  official  career,  the 
course  of  the  subsequent  history  might  have  been  greatly 
changed 

The  Achaian  constitution,  as  we  haye  seen,  did  not 
allow  the  immediate  re-election  of  the  General ;  but  after 
Second      the  necessary  lapse    of  one   year,^  Aratos    was    again 
ship  of      placed  at  the  head  of  the  state.     The  year  of  his  second 
B.c.*248.    Gteneralship  was  one  of  the  most   memorable    in  the 
history  of  the  League.     Four  new  cities^  one  of  them 
the  most  important  point  in  Peloponnesos,  were  added 
to  the  Achaian  Union.      We  left  the  League  at  war 
with  Antigonos,   and  on  friendly  terms  with  his  rebel- 
Position  of  Uous  yassal  Alexander  of  Corinth.     We  know  nothing 
under        of  Alcxander^s  personal  character  or  of  the  nature  of  his 
exan  er,  g^ygnMnent ;  but  we  may  belieye  that  the  rule  of  a  kins- 
man of  the  royal  house,  one  too  who  came  of  a  good  stocky 
the  grandson  of  Krateros  and  Phila,  may  haye  been  some 
degrees  less  irksome  than  the  rule  of  mere  local  oppressors 
like  the  Tyrants  of  Sikydn.     Howeyer  this  may  be,  Alex- 
ander died  just  at  this  time,  poisoned,  as  some  said,  by 
^^Q^       the  emissaries  of  Antigonos.     His  widow  Nikaia  succeeded 
Nikaia.      to  his  power ;  the  King  of  Macedonia  did  not  scruple  to 
ti^^^*     make  her  the  yictim  of  a  ludicl'ous  deception,  by  which  he 
A^%^^  contriyed  to  win  Corinth  for  himself,^    The  enemy  was 

B.O.  244. 

as  Bishop  Tliirlwall  (viiL  117)  says,  clearly  lays  the  blame  on  Amaiokritos. 
See  his  whole  description,  xx.  4,  5. 

*  Plut.  At.  16.  'Evtovr^  8*  Sarepor  aZBis  arpcernytSy.  This  is  explained 
by  the  constitutional  passage  in  cap.  24.  Polybios  (iL  43)  says,  dy96^ 
9k  vAKiv  lr€i  ffrparrry^s  alp€$€ls  rd  ^v&repor,  that  is,  the  eighth  year  from 
the  deliyerance  of  Siky6n. 

'  The  tale  is  well  told  by  Plutarch,  Ar.  17.  It  naturally  moves  the 
indignation  of  the  Macedonian  Droysen  (ii.  871).  According  to  him  the 
story  comes  from  Phylarchos,  and  therefore  is  not  to  be  believed.  Why 
may  not  Phylarchos  have  sometimes  told  the  truth  ?  and  why  may  not  the 
story  have  come  from  the  Memoirs  of  Aratos  ? 
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BOW  brought  to  the  very  gates  of  the  League^  and  Aratos*  chap.  yh. 
own  city  was  the  most  exposed  of  all     Another  brilliant  Deliver- 
enterprise  of  his  own  peculiar  kind,  a  night-adventure  corinth 
aa  perilooB  as  that  wUch  had  rescued  Sikydn,  restored  «?^i.t„ 

*  •'      '  accession 

Corinth  to  freedom.^     For  the  first  time  for  nearly  a  ^  t^© 
hundred  years  the  Corinthians  were  masters  of  their  own  b.o.  243. 
oity.^    Aratos  easily  persuaded  them  to  join  the  League ;  ^ 
their  mountain  citadel  now  became  a  Federal  forkess* 
instead  of  a  stronghold  of  the  oppressor.    The  port  of 
Lechaion  at  once  shared  the  fate  of  the  capital ;  that  of 
Kenchreia  remained  for  a  time  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy/ 
So  great  a  success  raised  alike  the  fame  and  the  power  of 
the  Achaians  and  their  General.     Megara  was  occupied  Accession 
by  a  Macedonian  garrison  ;*  its  people  now  revolted,  pro-  TroiJSJ^ 
bably  with  Achaian  help,  and  at  once  joined  the  League.  ^^^^' 
Within  Peloponn6sos,  the  cities  of  Troiz^n  and  Epidauros* 
followed  their  example.     The  territory  of  the  fifteen  Con- 
federate cities  now  stretched  continuously  from  the  Ionian 
to  the  iEgsean  Sea,  from  Cape  Araxos  to  the  extreme 
point  of  the  Argolic  peninsula     The  key  of  Peloponn^sos 
was  now  in  the  hands  of  the  Union — ^the  fetters  of  Qreece' 
were  broken. 

But,  immediately  beyond  the  new  Achaian  frontier, 
two  of  the  most  famous  cities  of  Greece  were  still  in 

*  Plut.  Ar.  18-28.  The  tale  is  brilliantly  told  by  the  biographer. 
Cf.  Pol.  ii  48. 

*  Plut.  At.  23.     See  above,  p.  251. 

*  The  scene  in  Plutarch  (c.  28)  is  a  fine  one.  Aratos,  weary  with  his 
uight*s  labour,  appears  in  the  Corinthian  theatre  leaning  on  his  spear, 
unable  for  a  while  to  speak,  amid  the  cheers  of  the  delivered  people. 
Then^  ffvpayttyt^r  lavr^  Zu^fjXde  \iyop  iJirJp  r&p  'AxauSv  rp  wpij^ti  wpi' 
jrorra  icol  awiirturt  rods  KoptpBiovs  *Axo*oi>s  y^p4crdat. 

*  Pint  Ar.  24.     See  above,  p.  810. 

*  It  must  have  been  acquired  soon  after,  as  we  find  it  Achaian  a  few 
years  later.     Plut.  Ar.  29. 

*  Plut.  Ar.  24.  Mefoptis  inro<rr^*s  *Kmy6pw  rf  *Apdr^  wpos4$*PTo» 
Cfl  PoL  ii.  48.  '  lb. 

*  Corinth,  Chalkis,  and  Demetrias,  so  called  by  the  last  Philip. 
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oHAP.  Tii.  bondage.  To  wiu  Corinth^  Athens,  and  Argos  to  tiie 
League  in  a  single  year  would  have  raised  Aratos  to  a 
height  of  glory  which  the  heroes  of  Marathdn  or  l%er- 
Position  of  mopyke  might  haye  envied.  Athens,  fallen  b&  she  was, 
and  Argos.  still  retained  her  great  name  and  the  shadow  of  her 
ancient  freedom,  and  she  was  now  b^inning  to  assume 
the  character  which  she  held  under  her  R<»uan  lords  as 
the  sacred  city  of  literature  and  philosophy.  How  &r 
this  last  claim  spoke  to  the  heart  of  the  ^kydnian  athlete 
it  is  hard  to  say,  but  certain  it  is  that  to  win  Athens  to 
the  cause  of  Grecian  freedom  was  an  object  on  which  the 
heart  of  Aratos  was  always  strongly  bent  To  Argos  he 
was  bound  by  stUl  closer  ties ;  his  youth  had  been  spent 
within  her  walls ;  her  deliverance  was  the  payment  which 
he  owed  her  for  the  shelter  which  she  had  given  him  in 
the  days  of  his  adversity.^  The  condition  however  of  the 
two  cities  was  different.  Athens  seems*  to  have  been  at 
this  moment  in  possession  of  as  much  liberty  and  demo- 
cracy as  was  consistent  with  the  presence  of  Macedonian 
troops,  not  indeed  in  the  Gty  itseli^  but  in  the  other 
Acbuan  fortresses  of  the  Attic  territory.'  The  League  was  at  war 
of  Attica,  ^th  Macedonia;  and  Attica  was,  under  such  circum- 
stances,  clearly  liable  to  be  dealt  with  as  an  enem/s 
coimtry.  Attica  was  once  more,  as  in  the  days  of  Archi- 
damos,  invaded  by  a  Peloponnesian  army;  even  the  isle 
of  Salamis,  occupied  as  it  was  by  a  Macedonian  garrison, 
was  ravaged  by  the  Achaian  troops.  But  Aratos  took 
care  to  show  that  it  was  not  against  Athens,  but  against 
her  oppressors,  that  he  was  warring.  He  released  all 
his  Athenian  prisoners  without  ransom.  This,  it  must 
be  remembered,  was,  according  to  the  received  rules  of 

^  Plut.  Ar.  25.  *Apy€loLS  9ov\t6ovffUf  dx^^/Mrot  ^c^o  Xcvtrtr  dreXcur 
Tc  tf  rvpwyop  tsLrSp  hfH(rr*iMX0Pt  **tUL  rp  re  ir^Aci  Bpfiwripta  riip  ihMvBtploM 
d^roMfPot  ^n\oTifio^fiMPOs  ical  roh  *AxMoir  wposicofjU^ai  n)y  w6\uf. 

»  See  Thirlwall,  viiL  99,  100. 
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Grecian  warfiEtre,  a  piece  of  exlraordinaiy  favour.  The  ohjlr  vii. 
ordinary  fate  of  prisoners  of  war  was  to  be  sold  as  slayes ; 
even  to  put  them  to  death,  though  a  rare  and  extreme  act 
of  sererity,  did  not  actually  violate  Greek  International 
Law.^  It  was  not  likely  that  Aratos  should  show  any 
special  harshness  towards  a  people  who  were  enemies  only 
througli  their  misfortune ;  but  his  extreme  lenity  might  Yam 
fedrly  be  expected  to  call  forth  some  marks  of  Athenian  to  attMsh 
gratitude.  Aratos  doubtless  expected  by  this  ineans^^^ 
to  open  n^ociations  which  might  lead  to  the  union  of  i^®^^- 
Athens  with  the  League.^  No  such  result  happened; 
Athens  gave  no  sign.  Fear  of  Antigonos  may  well  have 
been  a  stronger  feeling  than  hope  from  Aratos,  but  Uiis 
was  not  alL  The  Federal  charmer  always  charmed  in 
Tain  in  Athenian  ears.  No  Greek  city  ever  needed  the 
help  of  Confederates  more  than  did  Athens  in  the  days  of 
Aratos ;  but  the  Athens  of  the  days  of  Aratos  had, 
imluckily  for  herself,  not  quite  lost  the  memory  of  the 
Athens  of  the  days  of  Perikl^s.  The  once  imperial  ciiy 
could  not  bring  herself  to  ^ve  up  the  shadow  of  her  old 
sovereignty ;  she  could  not  endure  to  see  her  citizens  march 
at  the  bidding]  of  a  General  from  Sikydn ;  she  could  not 
endure  to  exchange  absolute  independence  for  a  place  in 
a  Peloponnesian  Assembly  where  the  vote  of  Athens  mi^t 
be  neutralized  by  the  vote  of  Epidauros  or  of  Keryneia.  A 
degrading  subserviency  to  Macedonia  and  Home,  an  abject 
worship  of  every  foreign  prince  who  would  send  ahns  to 
her  coffers,  was  not  inconsistent  with  a  nominal  indepen- 
dence and  a  nominal  Democracy.  Incorporation  with  the 
League  would  have  given  her  the  substance  at  the  expense 
of  the  shadow ;  Athens  would  have  been  once  more  really 
free,  and  the  borders  of  liberated  Greece  would  have  been 

1  See  above,  p.  58. 

*  Plut    Ar.    24.      *A9firaiou    8i    ro^s    i\*v$4povs  d^nKW  Hvtv  Xj&rpmv 
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advanced  to  Kithairon  and  Ordpos.  But  the  shadow  of 
independence  must  have  been  surrendered,  and  to  tiuit 
shadow  Athens  claye  to  the  last^ 

The  position  of  Argos  was  different.  That  famous  city 
was  now  ruled  by  a  Tyrant  named  Aristomachos.  Either 
he  had  first  risen  to  power,  or  eke  the  character  of  his 
govemment  had  become  more  distinctly  oppressiye,  since 
the  days  when  Aratos  himself  dwelt  at  Argos  and  there 
organized  his  schemes  for  the  deliverance  of  Sikydn.  When 
Pyrrhos  attacked  Aigos,  the  supreme  power  was  disputed 
between  his  partisan  Aristeas  and  Aristippos  a  partisan 
of  Antigonos.^  But  it  does  not  appear  quite  certain 
whether  Aigos  had  been  continuously  ruled  by  l^rants 
ever  since.*  There  may  have  been  an  interval  of  freedom 
there,  like  that  at  Sikydn  under  Kleinias  and  Timokleidas. 
But  at  any  rate  Aigos  was  now  subjected  to  a  grinding 
tyranny  ;  Aristomachos  forbade  the  possession  of  arms  by 
the  citizens  under  heavy  penalties."  Against  Aristomachos 
Aratos  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  employ  the  same 
means  of  open  warfare  which  he  had  employed  against 


»  Pint.  Pyrrh.  80. 

*  Bishop  Thirlwall  (viii.  124)  suggests  that  Aristomachos  was  the  son 
of  Aristippos.  The  order  of  the  names,  Aristippos,  Aristomachos,  Arist- 
ippos, Aristomachos,  certainly  looks  very  like  a  £unily  succession,  and 
Phylarchos,  as  quoted  by  Polybios  (ii.  60),  distinctly  calls  the  second 
Aristomachos  a  descendant  of  Tyrants  (itc^vko^s  4k  rvpdmmv).  On  the  other 
hand,  had  Aristippos  the  Second  been  the  son  of  Aristomachos  the  First, 
one  might  have  expected  Plutarch  to  introduce  him  with  some  mention 
of  his  kindred  to  his  predecessor,  and  not  simply  as  a  worse  Tyrant  than 
he  was  (^(wX^rcpos  iKtipov  r^pamros.  Ar.  25).  The  enterprise  of  Aratos 
on  Sikydn  also  seems  to  show  that  Argos  was  free,  or  at  least  not  undec 
any  very  oppressive  or  inquisitorial  government,  in  b.o.  251.  Still,  if  the 
dynasty  was  a  hereditary  one,  we  may  well  believe  that  it  was  less 
oppressive  than  the  common  run  of  Tyrannies,  till  the  advance  of  Aratos 
and  the  League  began  to  put  all  Tyrants  on  their  guard.  If  Aristomachos 
had  any  border  feud  with  Nikokl^,  especially  if  he  thought  that  Aratos 
merely  intended  to  substitute  himself  for  Nikokl6s  as  Tyrant  of  Sikydn, 
he  might  even  have  encouraged  his  design. 

»  Plut.  At.  25. 
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Antigonos  and  the  iEtolians.     He  found  men  in  Argos  ohap.  vn. 
willing  to  take  the  Tyrant's  life,  if  they  could  only  get  Aratoe 
Bwords  to  take  it  with.    The  General  of  the  Achaians  rages  con- 
presently  provided  them  with  daggers.    We  must  not  ™^*^ 
judge  of  this  action  by  our  modem    English  notions.  ^"™. 
English  feeling  revolts  against  assassination  under  any 
circumstances.     Sometimes  it  goes  so  far  as  to  see  more 
guilt  in  the  conspirator  who  plots  the  slaughter  of  a  single 
public  enemy  than  in  the  conspirator  who  plots  schemes 
of   treason    which    involve    the    slaughter    of   innocent 
i^housands.     Greek  feeling  was  very  different.     The  Ty-  Greek 
rant,  that  is,  the  successful  conspirator,  the  triumphant  T^L^ts 
plotter  of  a  c<yap  d'4tat,  the  man  who  had  overthrown  ^\^^, 
the  freedom  of  his  country,  who  had  sacrificed  the  pro-  slayers. 
perty,  the  liberty,  and  the  lives  of  his  fellow-citizens,  was 
looked  on  as  no  longer  a  man  but  a  wild  beast.    He  who 
had  trampled  all  Law  under  his  feet,  whose  power  rested 
wholly  on  the  destruction  of  Law,  had  no  claim  to  the 
protection  of  Law  in  his  own  person.     As  his  hand  was 
against  every  man,  so  every  man's  hand  might  righteously 
be  against  hun.    Agamst  a  criminal  who,  by  the  very 
grea^  of  his  cr^s,  was  placed  beyond  the  reach  7f 
ordinary  justice,  every  citizen  was  entitled  to  act  as  at 
once  accuser,  judge,  and  executioner.    As  Tyranny  was 
the  greatest  of  crimes,  if  for  no  other  cause  than  that 
it  involved  all  other  crimes,*  so  the  slaying  of  a  Tyrant 
was  looked  on  as  the  noblest  of  human  actions.*    The 

*  PoL  ii.  60.  A^^  yhip  ro^yofta  [r6  ripayyos]  wtpi4x9i  t^p  ifft0€<rrdr7i¥ 
ifA^tafftp,  Kcd  irdffat  irtpt€i\fi<f>€  rdf  4p  ivBpdirois  dSixfay  koX  wapdyofilas. 

*  Mr.  Grote  (iii  87)  has  collected  some  of  the  most  important  passages 
'bearing  on  Greek  feeling  towards  Tyrannicide.  So  also  Isokrat^  (ircpl 
Elp.  Ill),  Tcpv  fi^y  yiip  apx&^^v  ^pyov  Arrl  rolfs  dpxofi^vovs  rats  adrtSy 
iwt/ifXtlais  xoitw  fdZcufxoytffripovs,  ro7s  9^  rvpdyyois  f6os  Ka04<rrrfK€  roTs 
tmy  iXXwy  w4yois  koI  koicois  euh-ois  lijhoyis  wapaaK€vd((ty.  aydyicji  9i  rois 
roto^ots  %pyois  hrix^tpovyras  rvpayyiKoa  koI  reus  <rvfjnpopa7s  Ttpiwiirrtiy, 
jca)  rouaha  itdax'^y  <^^<^  ^'P  ^^  '^^  '''^^  ttWovs  Zpdffvat'  So  also  Polybios, 
ii.  56.     Ka2  /ai)v  r6  yc  rohs  iroXiras  ^oicruyyiiycu  ix4yi<rroy  iar4firifia  riBtrcu 
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GAAP.  Yii.  Tyraimicide^  the  man  who  had  broken  the  yoke,  who  had 
jeoparded  his  life  to  free  his  countrj,  who  had  abolished 
the  dominion  of  force  and  had  brought  back  the  dominion 
of  Law,  receiyed  honours  among  the  foremost  benefEtctors 
of  mankind.  In  such  a  cause  the  ties  of  blood  went  for 
nothing ;  the  rights  of  a  man's  kindred  weighed  as  nothing 
against  the  wrongs  of  his  country ;  TimoleSn  himself  the 
purest  of  heroes,  the  deliverer  of  Corinth  and  the  deliyerer 
of  Syracuse,  scrupled  not  to  slay  the  brother  who  held  his 
native  city  in  bondage.^  The  glory  of  the  deed  admitted 
of  no  doubt  or  controversy;  Tyrannicide  was  as  un- 
doubtingly  inscribed  on  the  list  of  Hellenic  virtues  as 
Tyranny  was  inscribed  on  the  list  of  Hell^c  crimea 
The  Tyrant-slayer  had  votes  passed  in  his  honour  by  free 
commonwealths ;  philosophers  argued,  and  rhetoricians  de- 
claimed^ in  his  praise  ;  poets  twined  their  choicest  wrealiis 
of  song  upon  his  brow ;  men  sang  his  praises  at  their 
festal  banquets,  and,  in  their  brightest  pictures  of  another 
world,  they  spake  of  him  as  dwelling  in  the  happy  island 
among  the  heroes  and  demigods  of  old.     Englishmen 

ical  fxeYttrruw  ^<ov  wposrifjuoy'  icedroi  7c  xpwfxiydSs  6  fji^v  r6v  KXhmpf  ^ 
/wtxov  cbroirrc/vaf  dO^s  iirrtVy  6  8i  rdv  irpoB^rriP  ^  r6pavrov  rtfjiwpww 
[rifjMtf]  K(d  Tpot^p^tas  rvyx^ft  itapA  trouraf,  lb.  60.  oW  'Aftij^p^  vpos* 
tarriov  odS*  ^kp^cr^  wapayofdayf  in  XogSorrf  5  Korrd  w6A9fU)P  Oroxe^ior  r^patntot^ 
4rTp€0\ci(rajn€s  dor^KT^ufav,  Sv  ye  icol  kot'  o^t^v  t^v  clp^i^r  roTs  dt^eKwiri 
KoX  rifiMfni<r€ifi4yois  fhtuvos  Kid  rt/ii)  (n;yc{i}KoAotJ0€i  w<^>3t  rots  dpdSs  Xayi- 
(ofjUvoif.  Two  things  are  remarkable  in  this  last  passage.  Poljrbios  goes 
beyond  all  ordinary  Greek  feeling  in  justifying  torture  as  applied  to 
a  captive  Tyrant ;  he  also  recognizes  in  the  King  Antigonos  as  much 
right  to  chastise  a  Tyrami  as  in  Aratos  himself.  The  facts  of  the  case 
*  will  be  considered  hereafter. 

^  The  debates  held  at  the  time  on  the  conduct  of  Timoledn  (Plut.  Tim. 
5-7)  are  among  the  most  instructive  pieces  of  evidence  on  the  subject. 
Men  doubted  whether  Timoledn  was  a  fratricide  or  a  Tyrannicide  ;  that  is, 
they  doubted  whether  he  had  killed  TimophanSs  from  patriotic  motives 
or  to  gratify  a  private  grudge ;  but  no  one  doubted  that,  if  he  did  kill 
him  from  patriotic  motives,  the  deed  was  praiseworthy.  It  is  worth 
notice  that  Timoledn  could  not  bring  himself  to  kUl  his  brother  with  his 
own  hand  (ib.  4). 
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cannot  enter  into  the   feelings  with  which  the  Greek  chap.  yii. 
looked  npon  the  Tyrant-dajer,  because  Englishmen  haye  The  Greek 
neyer  in  any  age  known  the  full  bitterness  of  Tyranny,  teiiigibie 
We  have  had  our  oppressors  and  unrighteous  rulers,  our  me^^eT' 
evil  Eings  and  their  evil  Ministers,  but  we  have  never  cau^f 

of  the 

se^i  a  power  which  wholly  rested  on  the  utter  trampling  circmn- 
down  of  law  and  right  We  have  seen  bad  laws  and  un-  EngMi^ 
just  judgements,  we  have  seen  civil  wars  and  revolutions,  ^^^^^^* 
but  no  age  of  English  history  ever  beheld  a  Gk)vemment 
which  was  founded  solely  on  perjury  and  massacre.  The 
nation  has  always  had  strength  to  resist  by  the  might  either 
of  reason  or  of  armed  force.  Our  oppressors  have  been 
overthrown  in  peaceful  debate,  or  they  have  been  smitten 
to  the  earth  upon  the  open  field  of  battle.  They  have 
been  sent  to  the  block  by  sentences,  sometimes,  it  may 
be,  uiyust,  sometimes,  it  may  be,  illegal,  but  which  still, 
by  the  very  form  of  a  judicial  process,  showed  that  the 
dominion  of  Law  had  not  utterly  passed  away.  Kings 
and  rulers  have  indeed  died  by  private  murder,  but  such 
murder  has  always  been  a  base  and  needless  crime,  con- 
demned by  the  unanimous  voice  of  the  nation.  No  English 
Doctor  of  the  fifteenth  century  would  have  ventured,  as 
was  done  in  contemporary  France,  to  defend  one  of  the  a.d.  1408. 
basest  assassinations  on  record  by  the  abstract  doctrine 
of  the  lawfulness  of  slaying  Tyrants.*  Once  only,  when 
a  power,  illegal  indeed  and  founded  on  force,  but  neither 
degrading  nor  practically  oppressive,  showed  some  faint 
likeness  to  the  Tyrannies  of  earlier  and  of  later  days,  did 

^  When  Lewis,  Duke  of  Orleans,  was  murdered  in  1407  by  John  the 
Fearless,  Duke  of  Bui*gundy,  the  act  was  defended  in  an  elaborate  dis- 
course by  John  Petit,  a  theologian,  who  lays  down  the  abstract  doctrine 
of  Tyrannicide,  and  justifies  it  by  many  examples,  most  of  them  very 
little  to  the  purpose.  See  the  whole  speech  in  Monstrelet,  cap.  81^, 
p.  85,  ed.  1595.  Cf.  Jean  Juvenal  des  Ursins,  A.  1407.  p.  191.  ed. 
1658.  Certainly  the  likeness  between  Duke  John  and  Timoledn  is  not 
striking. 
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spirators 
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worthy, 
Aratos 
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Englishmeii  ever  venture  -to  maintain  the  thesis  that  there 
are  times  when  Killing  is  no  Murder.^  With  the  feelings 
naturally  produced  by  such  a  past  history  as  this,  if  our 
sympathy  does  not  lie  absolutely  with  the  Tyrant,  it  lies 
strongly  against  the  Tyrant-slayer.  When  seen  through 
the  mist  of  ages  we  do  not  refuse  him  a  kind  of  reverence; 
we  respect  the  names  of  Ehud,  of  Brutus,  and  of  William 
Tell ;'  but  we  shrink  from  him  as  an  assassin  when  he 
appears  in  the  form  of  a  man  of  our  own  age.  We  must 
learn  to  put  aside  a  morality  which  arises  mainly  from  tike 
conditions  of  our  own  past  history,  if  we  wish  to  judge 
aright  of  a  Greek  of  the  days  of  Aratos.  That  tike 
slaughter  of  Aristomachos  at  the  hands  of  any  citizen  of 
Argos  would  have  been  a  virtuous  and  noble  action  no 
Greek  politician  or  moralist  could  have  doubted  for  a 
moment  Whether  Aratos  was  justified  in  having  any 
hand  in  such  a  transaction  is  quite  another  matter.  Aratos 
was  the  chief  magistrate  of  a  commonwealth  witii  which 
Aristomachos  was  not  at  war,  and  to  which  apparentiy 
he  had  done  no  injury.  And,  if  he  had  been  at  war 
with  the  League,  the  assassination  of  an  open  enemy  was 


1  The  &mous  pamphlet  bearing  this  title  is  well  known.  In  1662  w» 
find  a  Captain  Thomas  Gardiner  petitioning  Charles  the  Second  ''for 
relief ; "  besides  his  sendees  in  the  Civil  War,  he  pleads  as  a  title  to 
the  King's  bounty  that  he  "in  1657,  intended  an  attempt  on  Cromwell, 
but  was  taken  in  the  Qallery  at  Hampton  Court  with  two  loaded  pistols 
and  a  dagger,  kept  12  months  a  prisoner,  and  only  failed  to  be  sentenced 
to  death  by  want  of  evidence  on  the  trial*'  Calendar  of  State  Papers^ 
1661-2,  p.  628.  We  may  doubt  whether  Aristomachos  and  Aristii^MM 
let  conspirators  go  so  easily. 

*  I  trust  to  have  a  more  fitting  opportunity  for  discussing  the  story  of 
the  first  deliverance  of  Switzerland.  It  is  enough  here  to  say  that,  in 
the  tale  as  commonly  told,  the  old  Swiss  Revolution  appears  as  one  of 
the  purest  of  aU  Revolutions ;  there  is  only  one  act  which  the  most  rigid 
moralist  could  denounce  as  a  crime,  namely  the  slaughter  of  Oessler  by 
William  Tell.  Now,  strange  to  say,  this  one  doubtful  action  is  the  one 
feature  of  the  tale  which  has  permanently  fixed  itself  in  popular  memory  ; 
and  it  is  never  spoken  of  without  admiration. 
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deemed  as  odious  in  Greek  warfare  as  it  is  deemed  now ;  chap.  vit. 
Aratos  would  never  have  thought  of  employing  assassins 
against  the  General  of  the  ^tolians  or  even  against  the 
King  of  Macedonia.  We  can  hardly  be  wrong  in  saying 
that,  however  praiseworthy  the  slaying  of  Aristomachos 
might  be  in  an  oppressed  Argeian,  it  in  no  way  became 
the  President  of  the  Achaian  Let^e  to  encourage  plots 
against  his  life.  But  in  the  mind  of  Aratos  the  hatred  of 
Tyrants  had  become  a  kind  of  passion,  under  the  influence 
of  which  he  often  forgot  the  dictates  both  of  honour  and 
of  prudence.  And  Argos  was  all  but  his  native  city :  Aratos' 
there  he  had  spent  his  youth ;  thence  he  had  gone  forth  position 
to  his  great  work ;  the  freedom  of  Argos  was  as  dear  to  ^j^  J^' 
his  heart  as  the  freedom  of  Sikydn,  and  he  felt  towards  -^g^ 
a  Tyrant  of  Argos  all  the  intensity  of  hate  which  would 
glow  m  the  bosom  of  a  native  Argeian.  In  his  eyes  the 
Argeian  Tyrant  was  not  a  mere  foreign  power,  a  national 
rival,  capable  either  of  honourable  peace  or  of  honourable 
war ;  he  was  a  common  enemy  of  mankind,  against  whom 
all  means  were  lawful;  he  might  be  picked  off  from 
behmd  a  tree  or  ensnared  in  a  pitfall,  with  as  good  a 
conscience  as  men  would  pick  off  or  ensnare  a  wolf  or 
a  tiger.  Antigonos  was  a  King,  an  enemy,  not  always, 
it  may  be,  a  very  scrupulous  or  honourable  enemy;  but 
he  was  still  an  enemy,  entitled  to  be  dealt  with  according 
to  the  laws  of  war  and  the  laws  of  nations.  Let  him  only 
keep  within  his  own  reahn,  and  nothing  hindered  him 
from  being  the  friend,  or  even  the  ally,  of  the  Achaian 
commonwealth.  Alexander  of  Corinth,  a  Prince  and 
a  Macedonian  like  himself,  and  the  immediate  ruler  of 
a  Grecian  city,  had  not  been  deemed  unworthy  of  the 
closest  friendship  of  the  League.  Towards  the  Mace- 
donian King  of  Egypt  Aratos  and  his  countrymen  were 
only  too  lavish  of  their  honours.  But  the  Tyrant  of  Argos 
could,  in  the  eyes  of  Aratos,  never  be  an  ally,  a  friend, 

c  c 
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CHAP.  VII.  or  even  an  honourable  enemy:     No  Law  of  Nations  could 
protect  him  whose  very  existence  was  the  contradiction 
of  all  Law.     With  him  short  rede  was  good  rede ;  tiie 
only  question  was  how  to  get  him  out  of  the  way  with 
the  least  cost  of  time  and  trouble.     Aratos,  with  these 
feelings,  mingled  without  scruple  in  all  the  Argeian  plots 
against    Aristomachos.      Those    plots    &iled ;    the   con- 
Death  of    spirators  quarrelled  and  denounced  one  another.    Soon 
machos      ^^^  indeed  Aristomachos  was  killed  by  his  own  slaTcs, 
the  First ;  |J^^    j^q^    ^^s   not  delivered.      In  his  stead  arose  a 

succession  ® 

of  Arist-  second  Aristippos,  a  Tyrant,  we  are  told,  yet  more  cruel 
£cond.  than  himself^  Aratos  seized,  as  he  thought,  the  favour- 
able moment.  He  entered  Argolis  with  such  Achaian 
troops  as  he  could  collect  at  so  short  a  warning,  hoping 
that  the  Argeians  themselves  would  at  once  rise  and  join 
Vain  him.  But  Tyranny  had  done  its  work,  the  worst  of  all 
of  Aratos  its  evil  works;  men's  hearts  were  bowed  down  by  op- 
on  Argos,  pression,  and  they  had  not  courage  to  meet  the  deliverer. 
Aratos  was  of  course  in  no  position  to  undertake  the 
conquest  of  Argos  with  his  hurried  levies,  raised  probably 
without  any  formal  authority  from  the  Achaian  Assembly. 
He  retired ;  had  he  succeeded,  the  technical  error  in  his 
proceedings  would  doubtless  have  been  forgiven,  and  the 
deliverance  of  Argos  would  have  been  reckoned  as 
glorious  as  the  deliverance  of  Corinth.  As  it  was,  he 
earned  only  the  questionable  reputation  of  having  led 
the  Achaian  troops  against  a  city  with  which  the 
Achaian  League  was  not  at  war.'  This  breach  of  in- 
ternational right  was  referred,  according  to  a  custom 
not  uncommon  in  Greece,  to  the  arbitration  of  a  fiiendly 
city.    Aristippos  pleaded  his  cause  before  a  Mantineian 

1  Pint.  At.  25.    See  above,  p.  880. 

'  lb.     T«y  8i  woXXwtf  [r£y  *Aftytt»tf]  Ijhi  9id  rilp  ovtnfBttaw  4B€Xo9wSXms 

ffKtvaK^s  rots  'Axaiois  tis  iv  tlfufwp  ir6k9fiO¥  4|cyiyyox^<< 
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tribunal  ;*   Aratos,  who  did  not  appear,  was  condemned  chap.  vn. 
to  a  small  fine.    The  condemnation  shows  that  the  Man-  Suit  at 
tineian  judges  appreciated  the  formal  wrong   of  which  between 
Aratos  had  been  guilty ;  the  insignificant  amount  of  the  ^^Ji^e^^ 
penalty  showed  equally  that  they  appreciated  the  cir- League. 
cumstances  and  motives  which  extenuated  his  conduct 


It  would  seem  also  to  have  been  during  this  second  Ptolemy 

T>|    '111 

Generalship  of  Aratos,  that  Ptolemy  Philadelphos,  hitherto  phos  be- 
the  ally  of  Aratos  and  of  Sikydn,  was  prevailed  on  by  him  aiw^Ahe 
to  become  the  ally  of  the  Achaian  League.     The  King  League. 
was,  in  return,  invested  with  the  supreme  command  of  the 
Achaian  forces  by  land  and  sea."    The  title  and  office 
were  of  course  purely  honorary ;  the  only  way  in  which 
Ptolemy  could  really  help  his  Greek  friends  was  by  sub- 
sidies in  money.     We  have  seen  how  efficacious  his  aid  in 
that  way  had  been  in  the  local  afiairs  of  Siky6n.     Either 
then  or  now  Aratos  accepted  a  yearly  pension  of  six 
talents  from  the  King.''    This  has  an  ill  look;  but  the 


1  We  must  suppose  (see  Thirlwall,  viii.  126)  some  treaty  or  agreement, 
general  or  special,  by  which  the  Mantineians  were  recognized  as  arbiters 
l)etween  Argos  and  the  League.  The  way  in  which  Plutarch  tells  the 
story  implies  that,  though  Aratos  did  not  appear,  the  League  did  not  at 
all  decline  the  authority  of  the  judges.  The  suit  too  was  against  the 
League,  though  the  sentence  was  against  Aratos  personally.  (Plut.  Ar. 
25.  AIktip  ttrxov  \ol  *Axcuol]  M  ro6T<(^  vapd  Momycvo'iv,  "^u  'Apdrou 
fti^  irap6trros  *Af>Arrtinrof  cIXc  HuiKvtf  wal  fiwtiv  iriye^Qi\  rpidKovra.)  This 
seems  to  show  that  Aiatos  had  acted  without  due  authority  from  the 
League.  Schom's  (p.  94)  wild  notion  that  the  tribimal  here  spoken  of 
was  a  Macedonian  court  to  which  all  the  Peloponnesian  Tyrants  held 
themselves  responsibley  is  well  refuted  by  Droysen  (ii.  899).  Aristippos 
might  accuse  before  such  a  court,  but  neither  the  Achaian  League  nor 
any  Achaian  citizen  would  acknowledge  its  jurisdiction ;  indeed  one  can 
hardly  fancy  Aristippos  being  so  foolish  as  to  accuse  Achaians  before  it. 
What  the  story  does  prove  is  that  Mantineia,  in  B.C.  243,  was  independent, 
and  neither  Achaian,  iEtolian,  nor  Macedonian. 

'  Plut.  Ar.  24.  tlroK^/juuov  8i  if^fiixaxop  hfoiriafv  [6  "AfMtror]  rSn^ 
'Axwwi'  jrftpMpiait  txoma  wo\4fwv  icai  latrd  y^y  itaX  Kard  BiXwrfroM, 

•  See  above,  p.  870. 

C  C   2 
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CHAP.  Tii.  only  real  evil  was  the  habit  of  looking  to  Kings  at  alL 
Six  talents  a  year  could  never  have  been  meant  as  a  bribe 
to  the  man  who  had  spent  sixty  to  achieye  the  delirerance 

'^™*?®'       of  Corinth,    The  interests  of  Ptolemy,  of  Aratos^  and  of 

pension  •"  ^ 

from         the  League  were  all  the  same ;  the  pension  was  simply  a 
sum  placed  at  the  personal  disposal  of  Aratos  for  the 
common  good  of  all. 
Survey  In  these  two  years  of  oflGice  the  League  had  abundant 

first  two  opportunity  of  testing  the  character  of  its  new  chief 
ships  of  I^^  events  of  the  first  two  Presidencies  of  Aratos  brought 
-Ajatos.  jut0  ftQi  ligiit  all  his  great  qualities  and  many  of  his 
defects.  He  had  abundantly  displayed  his  zeal  for  tiie 
League  and  for  Greek  freedom  in  general,  his  liberality 
and  self-devotion,  his  skiU  and  daring  in  warfare  of  a  par- 
ticular kind.  He  must  also  have  shown,  although,  except 
the  scene  in  the  Corinthian  theatre,  no  details  are  pre- 
served to  us,  parUamentaiy  and  diplomatic  powers  of  the 
highest  order.  On  the  other  hand  he  had  shown  that  his 
zeal  against  Tyranny  could  sometimes  carry  him  too  far. 
and  could  place  both  himself  and  the  League  in  positions 
not  altogether  honourable.  He  had  also  set  the  first 
example  of  that  fatal  habit  of  looking  to  foreign  help, 
which,  in  such  an  age,  was  possibly  excusable,  but  which 
in  the  end  proved  fatal  both  to  himself  and  to  his  country. 
His  two  greatest  defects  did  not  as  yet  appear.  He  had 
no  opportunity  of  showing  his  marvellous  gift  of  losing 
pitched  battles,  because,  the  only  time  when  a  pitched 
battle  was  fought,  he  came  too  late  to  join  in  ii  He  had 
no  opportunity  of  showing  his  incapacity  to  endure  a 
political  rival,  because  no  political  rival  had  as  yet  ap- 
peared. His  administration  had  not  been  crowned  mtii 
perfect  success,  but  on  the  whole  it  had  been  glorioua 
Macedonia  had  become  an  open  enemy ;  but  the  wealtli, 
if  not  the  strength,  of  Egypt  had  been  won  to  the  side  of 
the  League.     The  alliance  of  Bceotia  had  been  lost ;  but 
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Troizen,  Epidauros,  Megara,  above  all  Corinth,  had  been  chap.  yii. 
incorporated  with  the  Achaian  body.  Aratos  had  taught 
^tolia  and  Macedonia  that  the  new  power  could  venture 
to  strike  at  both  of  them  on  their  own  ground.  His 
campaign  in  Attica  had  utterly  fSedled  of  its  ulterior  diplo- 
matic  object,  but,  as  a  campaign,  it  was  successful^  if  not 
specially  glorious.  His  only  total  failure  was  the  unlucky 
attempt  on  Argos.  On  the  whole,  the  League  found  itself, 
under  his  guidance,  raised  to  a  height  of  power  and  repu- 
tation which,  a  few  years  before,  it  had  never  dreamed  of. 
The  local  Union  of  Achaia^  aiming  at  nothing  beyond  its 
own  independence,  had  grown  into  a  great  Pan-hellenic 
power,  the  centre  of  Grecian  freedom,  the  foe  of  Tyrants 
and  the  refuge  of  the  oppressed.  No  wonder  that  the 
author  of  such  a  change  won  and  kept  the  boundless 
confidence  of  the  whole  League ;  that  he  was  elected  to 
the  supreme  magistracy  as  often  as  the  Law  allowed ;  and 
that,  even  when  out  of  oflGice,  he  still  guided  the  councils 
of  the  republic,  and  that  the  actual  holder  of  the  highest 
office  was  looked  upon  as  little  more  than  his  vicegerent 

The  events  of  these  important  years  clearly  show  how  liiustra- 
great  and  important  was  the  office  of  the  Federal  chief  in  Achaian 
the  Achaian  constitutioa    Aratos  seems  to  do  everything ;  ^q^^^." 
the  Achaian  people  seem  to  do  nothimr.    Doubtless  this  v}^^^  ^7 

^     '^  ^^  these 

appearance  arises  in  a  great  degree  from  the  form  in  which  years. 
our  information  as  to  these  years  has  come  down  to  us. 
What  we  know  comes  from  the  brief  sketch  of  Polybios 
and  from  the  Life  of  Aratos  by  Plutarch.  But  this 
is  not  alL  In  the  analogous  sketch  by  Thucydides, 
and  in  Plutarch's  Life  of  Perikles,  the  Athenian  People 
are  not  thus  overshadowed  by  their  leader.  The  difference 
arises  mainly  from  the  difference  between  Athenian  and 
Achaian  Democracy,  and  especially  from  the  totally 
different  position  in  which  each  placed  its  first  citizen. 
Perikles   was   practically   the   master  of  the  Athenian 
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CHAP.  VII.  ABsembly,  because  that  Assembly  habitually  voted  as  he 
counselled  it.  Legally  he  was  the  servant  of  the  Assembly, 
bound  to  carry  out  whatever  the  Sovereign  People  had 
decreed.  Aratos  was  practically  as  great  aa  Perikl^,  and 
he  was  legally  much  greater.  It  was  the  Assembly  which 
Great  determined  war  and  peace ;  but  the  whole  plan  of  every 
of  ^h^  campaign,  where  he  would  go  and  where  he  would  not  go, 
General  was  the  Qeucral's  own  aflftdr.  It  is  clear  also  that  the  details 
of  diplomatic  proceedings  were  left  to  his  discretion,  at 
most  after  conference  with  his  Cabinet  Council  It  is  evi- 
dent that  many  of  the  things  done  and  attempted  by  Aratos 
during  these  two  years  could  not  possibly  have  been 
debated  beforehand  in  the  Federal  Assembly,  or  even  in 
the  Federal  Senate.  Achaia  was  at  war  with  Antigonos  ; 
Antigonos  held  Corinth ;  whether  to  make  a  night-attack 
on  Corinth  or  to  forbear  was  a  question  for  the  General  to 
settle  on  his  own  responsibility.  That  responsibility,  like 
that  of  a  modem  Minister,  came  after  the  fact  These 
great  powers  vested  in  a  single  man  undoubtedly  tended 
to  give  the  policy  of  the  League  a  character  of  unity  and 
consistency,  above  all  of  secrecy,  where  secrecy  was 
needed,  which  could  not  possibly  exist  under  the  older 
form  of  Democracy.  On  the  other  hand,  an  officer  holding 
such  great  powers  was  exposed,  almost  by  the  Constitu- 
tion itself,  to  a  constant  temptation  to  overstep  them.  The 
invasion  of  Argos,  if  not  a  crime,  was  certainly  a  blunder ; 
but  it  was  a  blunder  which  no  Athenian  General  could 
ever  have  been  tempted  to  make. 

§  2.  From  the  Delivercmce  of  CoritM  to  the 
Annexation  of  Argos. 

B.C.  243—228. 

Aratos  may  now  be  looked  upon  as  the  permanent  chief 
of  the  League.     He  filled  the  highest  magistracy  in  alter- 
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nate  years,  and^  even  when  out  of  oflGice,  he  was  still  ohap.  vn. 
practically  the  guiding  spirit  of  the  commonwealtlL     In  Third 
his  third  year  of  oflGice  we  find  the  League  still  at  war  with  g^p  of 
^tolia,  but  now  in  close  alliance  with  Sparta.     Agis  was  ^^i 
now  one  of  the  Spartan  Kings,  Agis  the  pure  enthusiast  Ring  Agis. 
and  the  spotless  martyr,  who  perished  in  a  cause  than  which 
none  could  be  either  nobler  or  more  hopeless,  the  attempt 
to  restore  a  corrupted  commonwealth  to  the  virtue  and 
simplicity  of  times  long  gone  by.     His  whole  career  is 
one  of  the  most  fascinating  pieces  of  later  Grecian  history ; 
but  his  attempts  at  reform,  his  selfish  adversaries  and  his 
no  less  selfish  friends,  the  beautiful  pictures  of  his  domestic 
life,  of  his  selfHsacrifice  and  his  martyrdom,  do  not  directly 
bear  on  the  histoiy  of  Achaian  Federalism.     It  is  enough  Relations 
for  our  purpose  that  Sparta  and  the  League  were  now  League 
closely  allied,  that  the  jJStolians  were  expected  to  enter  ^^^ 
PeloponnSsos  by  way  of  the  Isthmus,  and  that  Agis  ap- 
peared at  Corinth  at  the  head  of  a  Lacedaemonian  con- 
tingent.^    The  two  allied  commanders  were  singularly 

^  Those  who  have  studied  the  history  of  these  times  know  well  that 
the  circumstances  of  this  war  are  involved  in  much  confusion.  According 
to  Pausaniaa  (ii.  8.  6)  the  League  was,  some  time  or  other,  at  war  with 
Agis,  ^who  took  PellSn^,  and  was  driven  out  by  Aratos.  This  account 
Droysen  (ii.  880)  adopts,  and  supposes  that  the  alliance  between  Sparta 
and  the  League  was  concluded  after  this  campaign,  because  the  Lace- 
diemonians,  in  Pausanias,  depart  MtnroyZot.  Pausanias  also  elsewhere  (viii. 
10.  5 — 8  ;  27. 13, 14)  tells  us  of  a  siege  of  Megalopolis  by  Agis,  and  also  of 
a  pitched  battle  near  Mantineia,  in  which  Aratos  and  Lydiadas  command 
the  Achaians,  and  in  which  Agis  is  killed  !  This  tale  is  utterly  absurd  ; 
all  the  world  knows  that  Agis  was  not  killed  in  any  battle  at  Mantineia 
or  anywhere  else.  The  whole  question  has  been  thoroughly  sifted  by 
Manso  (Sparta,  iii  2.  123),  who  is  confirmed  by  Bishop  Thirlwall  (viii. 
127,  148).  The  supposed  captiire  of  Pellen^  by  Agis  is  a  stupid  perversion 
of  the  real  capture  of  Pellen^  which  will  presently  be  mentioned.  His 
imaginary  Arkadian  campaign  comes  from  a  confusion  between  this  Agis  and 
his  predecessor  of  the  same  name  in  the  century  before  (see  above,  p.  242), 
who  really  besieged  Megalopolis  and  fell  in  battle  near  Mantineia. 
1  might  add  that  the  details  of  the  battle  in  Pausanias  seem  to  be  a 
mixture  of  those  of  the  battle  last  mentioned  and  of  those  of  the  battle 
<»f  Ladokeia,  to  be  hereafter  spoken  of,  where  Aratos  and  Lydiadas  did 
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Contrast 
between 
Agis  and 
Aratos. 


CHAP.  Til.  contrasted.  Agis  was  a  hereditary  King,  yet  he  was,  in  a 
certain  sense,  a  revolutionist;  Aratos  was  a  republican 
chief,  the  sworn  enemy  of  Tyrants,  and  no  lover  of  Kings, 
but  he  was  at  the  same  time  a  politician  essentially  con- 
servative and  aristocratic*  Both  were  reformers;  tiie 
reforms  of  both  consisted  in  restoration  not  in  innovation, 
but  while  Aratos  aimed  at,  and  succeeded  in,  possible 
political  reforms,  Agis  dreamed  of  social  changes,  the 
restoration  of  a  past  state  of  things,  which  it  was  as 
hopeless  to  attempt  as  to  turn  back  the  planets  in  thdr 
courses.  Both  were  young — ^Aratos  was  still  only  thirty — 
but  Aratos,  even  ten  years  before,  had  an  old  head  on  young 
shoulders,  while  Agis  had  all  the  best  qualities  of  youth, 
its  hopefulness,  its  daring,  its  pure  and  unselfish  enthu- 
siasm. One  is  tempted  to  believe  that  Aratos  looked  on 
Agis  as  a  hare-brained  fanatic,  and  that  Agis  looked  on 
Aratos  as  a  cold-blooded  diplomatist^  intriguing,  disin- 
genuous, and  cowardly.  The  gallant  young  King  longed 
for  an  opportunity  to  win  credit  for  himself  and  his  army ; 
military  renown  would  be  of  all  things  the  most  valuable 
towards  his  ulterior  objects  at  home ;  to  his  Spartan  heart 
war  meant  victory  or  death  in  the  open  field ;  schemes^ 
surprises,  night-adventures,  were  not  his  element ;  above 


command  against  a  Spartan  King,  though  that  King  was  not  Agis  but 
Kleomen^ 

There  is  also  a  story,  alluded  to  more  than  once,  but  never  directly 
narrated,  both  by  Polybios  and  by  Plutarch  (PoL  iv.  84.  ix.  84.  Pint. 
Kleom.  18),  about  a  great  ^toUan  inroad  into  Lakonia,  in  which  the 
plunderers  carried  off  a  wonderfiil  amount  both  of  spoil  and  captives. 
No  date  is  given ;  Schom  (p.  91)  and  Bishop  Thirlwall  (viiL  185)  place 
it  later  than  this.  It  is,  to  say  the  least,  very  tempting  to  put  it,  with 
Droysen  (ii.  887),  about  this  time.  It  seems  to  agree  well  with  a  time 
when  Sparta  and  Achaia  are  allied  against  ^tolia.  This  is  one  of  the 
many  things  which  make  us  wish  that  Polybios  had  begun  his  detailed 
history  earlier. 

1  I  have  already  often  shown  that  the  Achaian  Democracy  was  practi- 
cally an  Aristocracy  in  the  best  sense  of  the  word,  an  dpurTOKparla  as 
distinguished  from  a  mere  d\tyupxi<u 
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all,  if  Lakonia  had  just  before  been  pitilessly  ravaged  by  chap.  vii. 
these  very  iEtolians,  every  feeling  of  honour  and  revenge  pifference 
led  him  to  wish  for  a  decisive  action.     Aratos,  on  the  plans  for 
other  hand,  looked  on  a  battle  as  the  last  resource  of  an  pj^"^" 
ignorant  general;  he  had  never  fought  a  pitched  battle 
yet,  and  he  was  not  going  to  fight  one  now  to  please  the 
young  man  from  Lacedsemon.     Let  the  iEtolians  come ; 
the  harvest  was  gathered  in ;  the  country  people  might 
take  refuge  in  the  towns  tiU  the  storm  had  passed  by ;  the 
enemy  could  not  do  so  much  damage  in  a  passage  through 
Achaia  as  they  would  do  if  they  won  a  battle  at  Corinth/ 
Agis,  unconvinced,  yielded  to  the  superior  authority  of  the 
Achaian  Qeneral,'  and.  soon  after,  for  some  reason  orAgjs 
other,  he  and  his  army  retired.'    The  common  feeling  of 
the  Achaian  army  was  strongly  with  Agis.    Aratos  had  to 
bear  many  bitter  reproaches  on  his  supposed  weakness 
and  cowardice.^   But  military  and  constitutional  discipline 
prevailed ;  the  chief  of  the  League  was  obeyed.    The  Capture 
iBtolians  passed  the  Isthmus  undisturbed;  they  passed ^ye^ of 
through  the  Siky6nian  territory;   they  entered  the  old^^^^®* 
Achaian  land ;  they  burst  on  the  city  of  Pelldne,  took  it, 


1  Here  Plutarch  definitely  quotes  the  Memoirs  of  Aratos.  (Agis,  15.) 
04\rio¥  ifycrro,  rods  Ktifrwods  (rxc9^y  iwcurras  <rvyK€K0fAurfi4vwv  t£p  y^wpy^p, 
TupcA^ciy  roi^s  wo\tfiiov5  4  f*^XV  9uucw9vytv<rcu  w€p\  r&v  8\»p, 

■  lb.  "E^  [6  ^A^ij]  .  .  .  xonffftiif  rd  Soicovy  'AfxCry,  Htd  yitp  xp^<r- 
fiir*p6v  V  eZroi  fcol  (rrp«n\iyuir*Kxiu&¥y  oh  odxl  xposrd^w  od^  iiiyiia'6fi€yo5, 
dXXd  trwrrpttr€V(r6fityos  ijaoi  xdi  fivt^wv. 

s  Aratos  dismissed  them — roi^  trvfifUxovs  Iwaiviffos  im^Kt  (ib.).  But 
why  ?  Droysen  (ii  890)  makes  Aratos  afraid  of  the  revolntionary  prin- 
dlples  of  his  allies.  This  is  quite  possible  ;  but  it  seems  simpler  to  suppose 
with  Bishop  Thirl  wall  (viii  128)  that  Agis,  ''considering  his  presence 
useless  if  no  battle  was  to  be  fought,"  ''requested  leave  to  withdraw," 
and  received  it. 

*  Pint.  Ar.  81.  IlaXAib  fj^  dvtliii,  woKKit  8*  tls  fxaXaxlay  Koi  iroXfdoF 
CTKcofifuvra  KtU  x^*^**'^f^^  ihrofttiyas  od  vfHyfiKoro  rby  roO  oVfiif>4poPTos  \oyur' 
fihy  8mI  r6  tp€uy6fityoy  aiaxp^y'  How  differently  would  Plutarch  have  had 
to  write  if  the  policy  of  Aratos  had  failed  ;  K\4wy  JlpofinB^i^s  4(rrl  fivri, 
rdtT^^eyfittrcu 
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CHAP.  vii.  fell  to  plundering,  and  were  scattered  about  the  town, 
fighting  with  one  another  and  carrying  off  the  spoU  and 
the  women.  ^  This  was  doubtless  the  moment  for  which 
Aratos  had  waited ;  in  a  surprise  he  was  as  much  in  his 
element  as  in  a  battle  he  was  out  of  it  The  plunderers 
soon  heard  that  the  Achaians  were  in  full  march  ;  before 
they  could  recover  discipline  and  form  in  order  of  battle, 
they  were  attacked  by  Aratos  and  utterly  routed.  The 
whole  army  retreated,  and  we  hear  no  more  of  iEtolian 
incursions  for  some  time. 
Estimate  The  result  in  this  case  was  of  course  held  to  approve 
conductor  the  foresight  of  Aratos.  It  is  certain  that  he  obtained 
4^'cau^  ^  great  and  lasting  success  at  a  comparatively  small  prioa 
paign.  But  we  may  doubt  whether  it  is  the  part  of  a  patriotic 
ruler  to  stand  by  and  aUow  even  one  city  of  his  country- 
men  to  be  sacrificed  rather  than  run  the  risk  of  defeat 
in  the  open  field.  And  we  may  feel  sure  that,  if  the 
policy  of  Aratos  had  been  unsuccessful,  had  he  failed  to 
recover  Pell6n6,  or  even  failed  to  deal  some  decisive  blow 
at  the  enemy,  such  failure  would  have  been  probably  far 
more  disastrous,  and  certainly  far  more  ignominious,  than 
any  possible  defeat  in  a  pitched  battle.  The  case  is  not 
like  that  of  Perikles  allowing  the  Lacedaemonians  to 
ravage  Attica  undisturbed*  Athens  was  strong  in  her 
fleet,  but  utterly  unable  to  resist  the  Peloponnesian  land- 
army.  To  be  passive  by  land  and  active  by  sea  was  her 
only  means  of  defence.  But  the  combined  forces  of 
Sparta  and  the  extended  League  ought  to  have  been 
a  fair  match  for  any  iEtolian  invaders,  and  probably  any 
other  General  than  Aratos  would  have  fought  a  battle 
at  the  Isthmus.  Aratos,  whether  in  prudence  or  in 
cowardice,  judged  otherwise.  He  ran  a  greater  risk 
than  that  of  any  battle,  but  he  succeeded,  and,  of  course, 
as  he  succeeded,  he  added  to  his  fame. 

*  See  the  pretty  story  of  the  daughter  of  Epigdthds.     Plut.  Ar.  32. 
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This  relief  of  Pell6n6  and  defeat  of  the  ^tolians  was  chap.  vu. 
in  its  results  a  very  important  event     Antigonos^  con-  Truce 
eluded  a  truce  with  the  League,  which  remained  in  force  Antigonos. 
till  his  death.     With  the  iEtolians  the  League,  either  Alliance 

l)etwceti 

then  or  soon  after,  concluded  not  only  peace  but  alliance,  the  two 
This  was  brought  about  by  Aratos  and  Pantdeon,  who  i^®*«^®»- 
is  spoken  of  as  the  most  powerful  man  in  iEtolia^  and 
who  was  doubtiess  the  Qeneral  of  the  year.''    After  the  Death  of 
death  of  Antigonos,   the  combined  forces  of  the  two  con^^^ 
Leagues  carried  on  a  war  with  his  successor  D6m6trios>'  ^^*  ^^• 
of  which  hardly  any  details  have  been  preserved.    It  was  trian  War. 
now,  most  probably,  that  the  ^tolian  power  extended 
itself  over  so  many  of  the  towns  of  Thessaly  and  the 
Phthiotic  Achaia.^     It  is  certain  that  Aratos  fought  a 
battle  with  the  Macedonian  Bithys,  at  a  place  which 
there  is  every  reason  to  believe  was  in  Thessaly.^    This 
seems  to  have  been  his  first  pitehed  battle,  and  he  lost 
it.     It  is  also  certain  that  the  Boeotians,  for  fear  of  an 
invading  Macedonian  army,  now  forsook  the  ^Etolian  for 
the  Macedonian  alliance.^    Altogether,  the  little  that  we 
hear  of  this  war  does  not  give  us  the  notion  of  any  great 
glory  won  by  the  Achaian  arms  in  warfare  so  far  from 
home,  nor  does  it  supply  any  details  which  illustrate 
constitutional  questions.     It  is  iar  more  interesting  to 
trace  the  progress  of  the  League  in  Southern  Greece. 

1  Thia  is  implied  in  Plut.  Ar.  33.  <nroy9As  wvoi-ntniptov  adr^y  wpds 
roi^s  Mtuct96ya5,  k.t.X. 

'  Plut.  Ar.  38.  neuna\4oyri  r^  xKuaroy  AlrtfX^y  Zvyofiiytf  (rvy4py<p 
Xfi^ff^pos  [6  "Aparos],     Cf.  Pol.  ii.  44. 

>  PoL  ii  44,  46.     'O  AtifirrrpiaK^s  ir6k€tios. 

*  See  Schom,  p.  88.  He  reckons  up  Hypata,  Lamia,  the  Phthidtic 
Thebes,  Melitaia,  Pharsalos,  Larissa  Kremast^,  and  Echinos. 

*  Phylakia.  Plut.  Ar.  84.  See  Thirlwall,  viii  133,  for  an  exami- 
nation of  several  small  controversies  which  have  arisen  about  the  details 
of  the  Demdtrian  War,  but  which  do  not  at  all  bear  upon  the  subject  of 
this  historv. 

*  Pol.  XX.  5.     Sec  above,  p.  182. 
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CHAP.  ni. 

Unsuc- 
cessful at- 
tempt of 
Arato0  on 
PeiraieuB, 
B.C.  289. 


IlluBtm- 
tiona  of 
the  posi- 
tiou  of 
AratoB. 


The  two  objects  dearest  to  the  heart  of  Aratoe  were 
still  the  deliyerance  of  Athens  and  the  deliyeranoe  of 
AigoB.  Orer  and  oyer  again  did  he  attempt  botL'  Pei- 
raieus  was  stiU  held  by  its  Macedonian  giurison.  Ey^i 
before  the  death  of  Antigonos,  while  the  League  was  still 
at  peace  with  Macedonia^  Aratos  did  not  scruple  to  cause 
one  of  his  agents  to  attempt  a  surprise  of  the  fortress.  In 
his  own  Memoirs  he  strove  to  make  the  world  belieye  that 
this  man  attacked  Peiraieus  on  his  own  account,  and  tfaat^ 
when  he  was  beaten  back,  he  affirmed  that  Aratos  had  s^it 
hinu  His  name  was  Erginos,  a  native  of  Syria,  but  doubt- 
less of  Greek  or  Macedonian  descent,  who  had  been  one 
of  the  instruments  of  Aratos  in  the  capture  of  Akro- 
korinthos.'  He  was  therefore  a  tried  and  trusty  ag^it 
of  the  Achaian  General,  veiy  likely  to  be  employed  by 
him  on  such  an  adventure,  but  hardly  the  man  to  attempt 
to  capture  cities  on  his  own  account  So  unlikely  a  story 
met  with  no  credit  at  the  time,  and  Aratos  suffered  some- 
what in  reputation  among  his  countrymen'  for  bringing  on 
the  League  the  discredit  of  a  breach  of  truce.  This  piece 
of  information  is  valuable  on  many  grounds.  It  shews  us 
the  true  position  of  Aratos  as  chief  of  the  League.  It 
illustrates  the  great  powers  which  were  vested  in  an 
Achaian  General  The  attack  on  Peiraieus  must  have 
been  made  wholly  on  Aratos'  own  responsibility,  or  he 
could  never  have  attempted  to  throw  off  that  responsi- 
bility on  the  shoulders  of  a  private  foreigner.  Aratos  had 
undoubtedly  exceeded  his  legal  powers,  but  it  was  only 
the  l^al  extent  of  those  powers  which  gave  him  tiie 
opportunity  or  the  temptation  of  exceeding  them.  But 
it  also  sets  him  before  us  as  the  really  accountable  chief 
of  a  free  commonwealth.     Great  as  Aratos  was,  he  had 


^  Pint  Ar.  83.     Od  9U  oiBh  rpls  dKKii  iroAA^ts,  Stw€p  ol  Zvs4pmTtt, 

«  Plut  Ar.  18,  83. 

'  Plut.  Ar.  88.     Ai9fi\il$fi  Ktd  kokws  ^KOv<rcr  t/«-^  rwr  *KxMip, 
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to  undergo  the  free  criticism  and  censure  of  a  popular  chap.  yh. 
Assembly,  and  to  meet  and  answer  orators  who  evidently 
did  not  scruple  to  withstand  him  to  his  fiance.     But  it 
would  seem  also  that  the  Assembly  was  satisfied  with 
such  criticism  and  censure ;  the  permanent  influence  of 
Aratos  was  clearly  not  diminished,  nor  is  it  certain  that 
there  was  any  intermission  in  the  practice  of  electing  him 
President  in  alternate  years.  ^    We  may  also  observe  that 
the  international  morality  of  the  League  is  higher  than 
that  of  its  chief.    Aratos  did  not  scruple  at  a  breach  of 
treaty  which  the  feeling  of  the  Achaian  Assembly  evi- 
dently condemned.    We  may  remark  again  the  different 
feeUngs  with  which  a  King  and  a  Tyrant  were  looked 
uiK)n.    King  Antigonos  has  his  rights ;  he  is  entitled  to 
all  the  advantages  of  International  Law ;  the  League  at 
once  feels  that  any  breach  of  treaty  towards  him  is  a 
stain  upon  the  national  honour.     But  it  does  not  appear 
that  what  we  should  call  the  far  more  dishonourable 
attempts  of  Aratos  upon  the  Argeian  Tyrants  called  forth 
any  such  indignation  at  home,  and  we  have  seen  how 
lenient  was  the  censure  pronounced  upon  them  even  by 
neutral  judges.    When  war  again  broke  out  with  Mace-  Yarions 
donia,  Aratos  was  able  to  renew  his  attempts  on  Athens  on  Athens, 
in  a  more  honourable  form.     He  took  a  personal  share  229,  ^^^ 
in  repeated,  but  always  unsuccessful,  invasions  of  Attica^ 
in  one  of  which  he  received  a  severe  wound.'    After  his 
defeat  in  Thessaly  two  rumours  were  afloat,  one  that  he 
was  taken  prisoner,  the  other  that  he  was  dead.     The 
former  was   that  which  reached  King  D^mdtrios,   who 
sent  a  ship  from  Macedonia  to  bring  the  captive  to  his 


1  The  whole  question  of  the  Presidential  years  of  Aratos  will  be  dis- 
cussed in  a  note  at  the  end  of  the  next  chapter. 

Plut.  Ar.  83.    *Aira|  9l  koI  t6  (tjc^Xos  tinrur*  9icl  rod  Qpicuriov  ^€6ywV 

(SfAtvos  liroifiro  rdr  (rrpartias. 
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CHAP.  VII.  presence.     But  in  Athens  and  Peiraiens  men  belieTed 
that  Aratos  was  dead^  and  the  inference  was  somewhat 
hastily  drawn  that  the  Achaian  League  had  died  widi 
him.    Diogenes,  the  Macedonian  commander  in  Peiraiens, 
at  once  summoned  C!orinth  to  surrender;    Aratos   was 
dead,  and  the  Achaians  would  do  well  to  retire  quietly. 
Feeling      In  Athens  men  wore  crowns  at  the  report  of  his  death, 
Arato8  at   &8  their  fore&thers  had  done  at  the  report  of  the  death 
Alliens.     ^£  Philip.    A  certain  amount  of  real  repugnance  to  union 
with  the  League  was  probably  mingled  with  a  certain 
amount  of  flattery  towards  their  Macedonian  masters.' 
But  Aratos,  alive  and  within  the  walls  of  Corinth,  himself 
dictated  the  answer  to  the  summons  of  DiogenSs,  and 
the  Achaian  army,  with  its  General  at  its  head,   pre- 
sently advanced  as  far  as  the  Academy.    The  would-be 
deliverer  was  cut  to  the  heart  that  Athens  should  loc^ 
or  even  pretend  to  look,  upon  him  as  an  enemy ;  but 
he  allowed  himself   to    be  persuaded  by  an  Athenian 
embassy,  and  he  retired  without  doing  hurt  to  the  city 
or  its  suburbs." 
Attempts       Meanwhile  the  Achaian  leader  was  not  a  whit  less 
on  Argos,  anxious  to  restore  freedom  to  the  city  where  he  had  spent 
m  ^^^"   ^  ^^^  ^^y^  ^^  exile.    After  Aratos'  first  attempt  in  his 
second  Presidency,   a  constant  warfare   seems  to  hare 
gone  on,  not  so  much  between  Argos  and  the  League 
as  between  Aristippos    and  Aratos.'    JThe  Tyrant  was 
always  plotting  the  death  of  the  patrioi|i  at  which  indeed 
we  cannot  wonder  when  we  remember  that  the  patriot 

^  Plut.  Ar.  84.  tlcuray  V  *KBri¥aun  icou^^nrra  KoXcucckf  t^s  irp^s  Nom- 
Z6vas  ^tp$a\/iyT€S  4<rr9ilHun/f^fni(ra¥,  8r€  xpSroy  ^iyy4\$fi  r^Orfixms. 

*  lb.  Upds  dpyijv  €^0^5  iKorpart^aas  4i^  cedro^s  &xpi  rrls  'AxaH^tdas 
irpofi\$€P'  c7ra  ir^urB^U  odZhf  liiZlicriaey, 

>  See  the  comparison  in  Plntarch  ( Ar.  25,  26)  of  the  position  of  the  two. 
Compare  also  the  description  of  the  private  life  of  Aristippos  with  that  of 
Alexander  of  Pherai  in  Plut  Pel.  85.  Alexander  however  has  a  wife, 
Aristippos  has  only  an  ipctfUini  with  a  complaisant  mother. 
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had  equally  plotted  the  death  of  the  Tyrants  predecessor,  chap.  vh. 
possibly  his  father.  But  one  would  rather  not  believe 
that  King  Antigonos  was  a  fellow-conspirator,  and  it  may 
well  be  that  the  report  to  that  effect  was  only  an  un- 
authorized conjecture  of  Aratos  himself.^  On  the  part 
of  Aratos,  every  sort  of  attack,  secret  or  open,  was  em- 
ployed for  many  successive  years.  The  war  was  of  the  usual 
kind ;  Aratos  fought  and  lost  one  or  two  pitched  battles, 
but  in  diplomatic  dealings,  in  surprises,  in  night-marches, 
he  was  as  skilful  and  as  daring  as  ever.  In  the  open 
field  by  the  banks  of  the  river  Charts,  the  General  of 
the  Achaians  ran  avay,  when  victory  was  declaring  for 
his  army ;'  yet  the  same  Qeneral  could  in  his  own  person 
scale  the  walls  of  Argos,  fight  hand  to  hand  with  the 
Tyi3int*8  mercenaries,  and  only  retire  when  disabled  by 
a  severe  wound."  Bitter  was  his  disappointment  when 
he  found  that  the  Argeians,  whom  he  came  to  deliver, 
stirred  not  hand  nor  foot  in  his  behalf,  but  sat  by  and 
looked  on  at  his  exploits  as  if  they  were  sitting  to  adjudge 
the  prize  in  the  Nemean  Games.^  But  if  he  ran  away 
at  the  Charts,  if  he  had  to  retire  from  Argos,  he  presently 
gained  the  city  of  Kleonai  as  a  member  of  the  League.  KieOnai 
When  the  l^rrant  marched  against  this  new  acquisition,  League. 
Aratos,  by  a  forced  march,  forestalled  him,  entered  the 
city,  sallied  forth  vigorously,  drove  back  the  enemy, 
chased  them  to  Myk6n6,  and  left  Aristippos  dead  upon  Death 
the  field.  The  victory,  however,  was  for  the  present  fruit-  -Lp^g  ^he 
less ;  a  second  Aristomachos,  perhaps  the  son  of  Arist-  °^^^ 

1  **2wtffyoOpTos  *krrvy6vov.  Pint.  Ar.  25, — ^perhaps  only  a  Biispicion 
expressed  by  Aratus  in  his  Autobiography.''    Thirlwall,  viiL  126. 

s  See  the  whole  story  in  Plut  Ar.  28. 

»  lb.  27. 

*  \h.  Ol  /ihf  'Apy^iotf  KoBdwtp  o^k  iHri/>  r^s  iictlwwp  i\9v$§p(as  rijs 
fAdxnf  oHinis,  dxX  «is  r6v  dySva  r&v  fit/Atlwv  /9^Hi/9ct^rrcr,  furoi  tetd  9ucaio\ 
$€wreti  Ko^m'o  tmv  ytMotUwmv  xoKKi^v  i^avxltof  iyoprts.  This,  as  Blahop 
Thirlwall  (viii  126)  says,  is  probably  Aratos'  own  comparison. 
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CHAP.  VII.  ippos,*  seized  upon  the    govenmient  with    Macedonian 
^^y     help,'  and  Argos  was  as  far  from  deliverance  as  before.* 

machos  the 

Second.  ^  See  above,  p.  380. 

*  Plut.  Ar.  29.  'O  8*  ''AparoSf  otrw  \afixf»£s  tihvxio'at  .  .  .  SfiMS  o^ 
IXdj9<  T^  "Apyos  oJ8*  ii\€v04pi>tr€f  r£y  irepl  'Aylcar  iral  r^y  veiSrtpoP  lApurr^- 
fJMXoy  fierh  Zvydfuws  $€un\uajs  xap^tswcadprtty  koX  Korcurxoprtgp  ri  *1P^ 
fiOTo.     Agias  was  doubtless  the  Macedonian  commander. 

■  The  accession  of  Aristomachos  involves  a  question  of  some  import- 
ance. Was  this  the  time  mentioned  by  Polybios  (ii.  59),  when  Aratos 
entered  Argos,  but  retired  on  finding  that  the  Argeians  did  not  support 
him,  on  which  Aristomachos  put  eighty  of  the  chief  citizens  to  death  with 
torture  as  adherents  of  the  Achaians  ?  The  point  is  worth  examining,  for 
this  Aristomachos  was  afterwards  General  of  the  League,  and  one  naturally 
wishes  to  know  whether  any  man  who  held  that  office  had  ever  been 
guilty  of  such  a  monstrous  crime.  Droysen  (ii.  486)  and  Bishop  Thirlwall 
— ^the  latter  perhaps  not  quite  positively — ^place  it  at  this  time.  (See  the 
narrative  and  note,  Thirlwall,  viii.  134.)  According  to  this  view,  Aratos 
pressed  on  in  his  pursuit  to  Argos  itself,  and  entered  the  city ;  but 
Aristomachos  had  already  seized  on  the  government,  and,  as  soon  as 
Aratos  had  retired,  he  murdered  the  eighty  citizens.  I  confess  that  tJie 
narrative  of  Plutarch  does  not  give  me  the  idea  that  Aratos  continned 
the  pursuit  beyond  Mykdnfi,  and  the  words  of  Polybios  do  not  give 
me  the  idea  that  the  massacre  was  the  very  first  act  of  the  rule  of  Arist- 
ippos.  It  may  well  be  doubted  whether  the  story  in  Polybios  and  the 
story  in  Plutarch  have  anything  to  do  with  one  another.  Dr.  Schmitz, 
in  the  Dictionary  of  Biography  (art.  Aristomachus)  places  the  massacre 
much  later,  in  the  time  of  the  Kleomenic  War,  after  Aristomachos  had 
joined  the  Achaian  League,  and  again  forsaken  it.  I  can  find  no  point  in 
the  history  of  those  times  which  suits  the  events,  and  the  whole  language 
of  Polybios  points  to  the  days  when  Aratos  was  trying  to  deliver  Argos 
from  the  Tyrants,  not  to  the  days  when  Argos  was  a  revolted  city  of  the 
Achaian  Union.  Schom,  on  the  other  hand  (p.  118),  throws  out  a  hint 
which  seems  to  me  to  have  great  probability.  "  Das  Verbrechen,  welches 
ihm  [Aristomachus]  der  genannte  Schriftsteller  [Polybius]  (2,  69,  St) 
zur  Last  legt,  hat  jener  wahrscheinlich  nicht  begangen.  Aus  Plutarch 
(Arat.  25  und  27)  lasst  sich  vermuthen,  dass  Polybius  den  jiingeren 
Aristomachus  mit  dem  altercn  oder  vielmehr  mit  Aristippus  verwechsclt 
hat. "  That  Polybios  has  thus  confounded  Aristomachos  with  one  of  his 
predecessors  seems  really  very  likely.  The  description  which  he  gives  of 
Aratos  entering  Argos,  and  retiring  because  he  found  no  help  from  the 
citizens,  agrees  with  nothing  which  is  elsewhere  mentioned  of  the  reign  of 
Aristomachos  the  Second.  But  it  very  well  agrees  with  the  first  passage 
quoted  from  Plutarch  by  Schom,  in  the  time  of  Aristomachos  the  First, 
and  still  more  with  the  second  one,  in  the  time  of  Aristippos.  The 
question  then  arises  whether  Polybios  could  have  made  such  a  mistake. 
We  must  remember  that  Polybios,  in  this  part  of  his  work,  is  writing  of 
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The  accession  of  Klednai,  though  in  itself  an  incon-  chap.  yh. 
siderable  city,  must  have  added  somewhat  to  the  position  Accession 

<•       1  T  •  1  •  •  rwvt  J     ^        •  of  EIOOIUIl 

of  the  League  m  general  estimation.  The  Kleonaians  to  the 
were  doubtless  willing  and  zealous  confederates.  Their  {^^^ 
city  had  hitherto  occupied  a  position  with  r^ard  to 
Aigos  somewhat  like  that  which  had  been  occupied  by 
Pisa  with  regard  to  Elis.  As  the  Pisatans  claimed  to 
be  the  lawful  presidents  of  the  Olympic  festival,  so  the 
Kleonaians  claimed  to  be  the  lawful  presidents  of  the 
Nemean  festival  But,  for  ages  past,  their  rights  had  been 
usurped  by  their  powerful  neighbours  of  Argos,  who  seem 
to  have  held  Kleonai  in  the  condition  of  dependent  al- 
liance. Accession  to  the  League  was»  to  a  city  in  such 
a  position,  promotion  in  every  sense.  The  League  knew 
of  no  distinctions  between  its  members,  and  Elednai  was 
doubtless  admitted  as  an  equal  confederate,  on  a  perfect 
level  with  Sikydn  and  Corinth.  And,  more  than  this,  the 
Kle6naians  were  now,  for  the  first  time,  able  to  vindicate 
their  rights,  and  to  celebrate  their  own  Nemean  (James, 
The  League,  numbering  Corinth  and  Elednai  among  its 
members,  had  now  two  out  of  the  four  great  national 
festivals  of  Greece  celebrated  within  its  territory.  But 
the  Argeians  did  not  tamely  surrender  their  privilege. 
Like  the  Eleians,  when  the  Arkadians  celebrated 
Olympic  Games  under  Pisatan  presidency,*  they  ignored  b-c.  864. 

eyents  which  happened  before  his  own  birth,  and  that  Plutarch  had  before 
him  the  same  contemporary  writers  that  Polybioe  had.  The  difference 
between  the  authority  of  the  two  is  therefore  not  so  very  great  And 
Polybios  does  not  mention  this  massacre  in  any  part  of  his  own  regular 
narrative,  but  as  an  obiter  dictum  in  a  somewhat  rhetorical  attack  on  the 
historical  credibility  of  Phylarchos.  In  the  very  next  chapter  (ii.  60) 
there  is  a  flat  contradiction  as  to  the  fate  of  tins  very  Aristomachos 
between  Polybios  and  Phylarchos  followed  by  Plutarch.  It  therefore 
really  does  not  seem  so  very  unlikely  that  Polybios  may  have  here  con- 
founded the  younger  Aristomachos  with  one  of  his  predecessors. 

Xen.  HelL  vii  4.  28,  et  seqq.   On  this  occasion  the  claimants  came  to  a 
regular  battle  within  the  sacred  precincts,  of  which  we  do  not  hear  at  Nemea. 
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CHAP.  VII.  the  Klednaian  festival,  and  celebrated  Nemean  Games  of 
their  own.  It  was  part  of  the  International,  or  rather  of 
the  Canon,  Law  of  Greece,  that  all  competitors  on  their 

Rival  cele-  way  to  or  from  any  of   the  national  games  had  free 

brat  ions 

of  the  passage,  even  through  the  territories  of  states  with  which 
Game^^  their  own  cities  might  be  at  war.  This  inmiunity  is  said 
never  to  have  been  violated  before;  but  now  all  com- 
petitors at  the  Argeian  Nemeia  who  passed  through  any 
Achaian  territory — and  none  could  come  by  land  from 
Northern  Greece  without  doing  so — ^were  seized  by  the 
Achaians  and  sold  as  slavea^  This  unjust  and  cruel  act 
was  doubtless  vindicated  on  the  technical  ground  that 
the  Argeian  Nemeia  were  not  the  true  festival,  and  that 
therefore  competitors  going  to  or  coining  from  them 
had  no  right  to  any  privilege.  But  anyhow  they  were 
travellers  from  friendly  or  neutral  states,  who  were  not 
injuring  the  League  or  any  of  its  cities.  Plutarch  calls 
this  proceeding  a  proof  of  Aratos'  inexorable  hatred' 
towards  Tyrants ;  it  was  at  all  events  a  strange  and  pitiful 
way  of  showing  it. 

^/tiT^*''^      We  must  now  trace  the  progress  of  the  League  on 
League  in  the  side  of  Arkadia.     It  is  evident  that  the  old  Arkadian 
Union,  the  work  of  LykomMes,  had  now  utterly  passed 
away.    No  Assembly  of  Ten  Thousand  could,  for  many 
years  past,  have  been  gathered  together  in  the  theatre  of 
the  Great  City.    The  Arkadian  cities  now  appear  alto- 
gether single  and  disunited,  and  many  of  them  were  ruled 
by  Tyrants.    And,  up  to  this  time,  those  cities  which  had 
^to1ia,n     joined  either  of  the  two  great  Confederations  had,  whether 
tionsin     ''>y  choice  or  by  compulsion,  attached  themselves  to  iEtolia 
Arkadia.    rather  than  to  Achaia.     It  must  be  remembered  thaty  in- 
accessible as  Arkadia  and  iEtolia  look  to  one  another  on 

1  Pint.  At.  28. 

•  lb.     OSt«  atpoiobt  ^y  «cal  (brapa/nrros  ir  ry  iiuruv  rox^  rvpdnfovs. 
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the  map,  the. close  alliance  which  always  existed  between  chap.  vh. 
iEtolia  and  Elis  gave  the  iEtolians  constant  opportu- 
nities of  meddling  in  the  internal  affairs  of  Peloponndsos/ 
Tegea,  Phigaleia^'  Orchomenos,  became  iEtolian  allies  or 
subjects.    Kynaitha,  on  the  other  hand,  at  some  time  of  Accession 
which  we  do  not  know  the  exact  date,  had  joined  the  tha  arST^ 
Achaian  League.    This  city  had  been  torn  to  pieces  by  ^ri^^an 
internal  struggles,  till  at  last  the  party  which  had  the  towns 
upper    hand   asked  for  Achaian  help,   and   received  a  Achaian 
garrison  under  an  Achaian  commander.^    This  precaution  ^'®*^®* 
does    not    show    that   Kynaitha    was   admitted    to  the 
Union  on  any  but  the  usual  equal  terms;  for  we  have 
already  seen  that  a  Federal  garrison  was  also  kept  at 
Corinth,  which  was  beyond  doubt  an  independent  and 
highly  important  member  of  the  League.     Other  Arkadian 
towns  were  also  won  to  the  League,  as  Stymphalos,  Klei- 
t6r,  Pheneos,  Kaphyai,  H^raia,  and  Telphousa>  but  gene- 
rally we  know  nothing  of  the  time  or  manner  of  their 
acquisition,  but  learn  the  fact  only  from  afterwards  finding 
them  incidentally  spoken  of  as  Achaian  towns.^  Mantineia  Revolu- 
went  through  a  series  of  revolutions,  of  which  we  should  Mantineia. 
like  to  know  the  exact  dates.^    She  first  united  herself  to 


*  Bishop  Thirlwall  (viii  136)  connects  these  Arkadian  acquisitions  of 
^toUa  with  the  great  ^tolian  invasion  of  Jjakonia.     See  above,  p.  392. 

«  Pol.  iv.  3. 

■  lb.  17.  See  above,  p.  810.  We  may  snppose  that  the  failure  of  Aratos 
before  Kynaitha,  mentioned  incidentally  by  Polybios  (be  17),  took  place 
at  some  early  stage  of  these  events.  Aratos  was  if4os  djcfi-^Vf  which  can  only 
refer  to  the  time  of  one  of  his  earliest  Generalships,  or  possibly  to  some 
snbordinate  command  before  he  was  General.     See  Brandstater,  p.  237. 

*  See  PoL  ii  62.  65.  iv.  19.  Polyainos  (ii  36)  records  a  stratagem  by 
which  the  Achaian  General  Dioitas  obtained  possession  of  Heraia.  It 
is  a  silly  story  enough,  and  Polyainos  shows  how  little  he  tmderstood 
the  Achaian  constitution,  by  making  the  Heraians  offer  themselves  as 
subjects  of  the  Achaians ;  licrrf t^ovrcs  AwoXa^uv  ti^k  irorp/do,  <is  %ls9rBts 
^iir^Kooi  y€tnfi<r6fievoi  rots  ^Kxo^ois*  But  the  tale  preserves  to  us  the 
name  of  an  otherwise  unknown  Achaian  General. 

»  Pol.  u.  67. 

D  D  2 
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CHAP.  VII.  the  Achaian  body,  and  then — our  first  recorded  instance 
of  secession — deserted  it  for  a  connexion,  on  whatever 
terms,  with  iEtolia.  We  have  no  certain  information 
when  this  revolt  took  place,  except  that  it  was  before  the 

^^°!S^     war  with  Kleomen6s,  and  therefore  at  some  time  within 

B.a  227.  , 

our  present  period.     Mantineia  was  perhaps  induced  to 
forsake  the  League,  when  the  League  admitted  to  its 
fellowship  a  city  which  was  Mantineia's  special  rival     Fop 
we  have  now  reached  the  time  when  the  League  made,  in 
point  of  actual  strength,  its  greatest  acquisition  since  that 
of  the  Corinthian  Akropolis,  and  one  which  proved  in  its 
results  the  greatest  of  all  its  acquisitions  since  that  which 
Union  of   made  Aratos  himself  its  citizen.    Megalopolis,  the  Great 
P0LI8        City,  once  the  Federal  capital  of  Arkadia,  now  became  a 
Ac^af^    single  canton  of  the  Federation  of  Achaia     No  greater 
Ivcogne,     gain  did  the  Achaian  Union  ever  make  than  this  which 
gave  her  one  of  her  greatest  cities,  and  a  long  succession 
of  her  noblest  citizens.     It  was  a  bright  day  indeed  in  the 
annals  of  the  League  which  gave  her  Philopoim§n  and 
Lykortas  and  Polybios^  and,  greater  than  all,  the  deathless 
name  of  Lydiadas. 
Oiaracter       Lydiadas,  Tyrant  of  Megalopolis  and  thrice  General  of 
DAS.  the  Achaian  League,  is  a  man  of  whom  but  little  is  re- 

corded, but  that  little  is  enough  at  once  to  place  him 
among  the  first  of  men.*  We  know  him  mainly  fipom 
records  tinged  with  the  envy  of  a  rival,  and  yet  no 
fact  is  recorded  of  him  which  does  not  in  truth  redound 
to  his  honour.  In  his  youth  he  seized  the  Tyranny  of 
his  native  city,  but  he  seized  it  with  no  ignoble  or  un- 
worthy aim.     We  know  not  the  date"  or  the  circum- 

*  Besides  the  account  of  Lydiadas  in  Plutarch's  Lives  of  Aratos  and 
Kleomen^s,  and  the  brief  mention  of  Polybios  (iL  44),  there  is  aa 
admiring  picture  of  him  drawn  by  Pausanias,  viii  27.  12. 

*  Droysen  (ii.  372)  places  it  about  b.c.  244,  soon  after  the  seizure  of 
Corinth  by  Antigonos,  but  this  date  rests  on  no  certain  evidence. 
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stances  of  his  rise  to  sovereign  power,  but  there  is  at  least  chap.  vir. 
nothing  to  m{u*k  him  as  one  of  those  Tyrants  who  were 
the  destroyers  of  freedom.     He  is  not  painted  to  us  as  a 
midnight  conspirator,  plotting  rebellion  against  a  state  of 
things  which  made  him  only  one  free  citizen  among  many. 
Still  less  is  he  painted  as  the  chief  magistrate  of  a  free 
state,  bound  by  the  most  solemn  oaths  to  be  faithful  to  its 
freedom,  and  then  turning  the  limited  powers  with  which 
his  country  had  entrusted  him  to  overthrow  the  liberties 
of  which  he  was  the  chosen  guardiaa     We  do  not  read 
that  he  rose  to  power  by  driving  a  lawful  Senate  from 
their  hall  by  the  spears  of  mercenaries,  or  by  an  indis- 
criminate massacre  of  his  fellow-citizens  in  the  streets  of 
the  Great  City.     We  do  not  read  that  he  reigned  by 
crashing  every  nobler  feeling,  and  by  flattering  every  baser 
passion,  of  his  subjects ;  we  are  not  told  that  every  man  of 
worth  or  talent  shrank  from  his  service,  and  left  him  only 
hirelings  and  flatterers  as  the  agents  of  his  will.  There  is  no 
evidence  that  the  dungeons  of  Megalopolis  or  the  cities  of 
free  Greece  were  filled  with  men  whose  genius  or  whose 
virtue^  was  found  inconsistent  with  his  rule.    We  do  not 
hear  tliat  his  foreign  policy  was  one  of  faithless  aggres- 
sion ;  that  he  gave  out  that  Tyranny  should  be  Peace,  and 
then  filled  Peloponn^os  with  needless  wars.     It  is  not 
told  us  that  he  seized  on  city  after  city,  prefacing  every 
act  of  plunder  with  solemn  protestations  that  nothing  was 
further  from  his  thoughts.     Still  less  do  we  find  that  he 
ever  played  the  basest  part  to  which  Tyranny  itself  can 
sink  ;  that  he  stretched  forth  his  hand  to  give  a  hypocri- 
tical aid  to  struggling  freedom,  and  then  drew  back  that 
he  might  glut  his  eyes  with  the  sight  of  a  land  wasted  by 
anarchy  and  brigandage  to  which  a  word  from  him  could 
at  any  moment  put  an  end.     No ;  Lydiadas  was,  in  the 
sense  of  his  age  and  country,  a  Tyrant,  but  it  was  not 
thus  that  he  either  gained   or  used  a  power  which  in 
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CHAP.  VII.  formal  speech  alone  deserved  to   be  called  a  Tyranny. 
Others  had  reigned  in  the  Great  City  far  less  worthy  to 
reign  than  he ;  he  felt  within  himself  the  gifks  and  aspira- 
tions of  the  bom  ruler ;  and,  in  a  city  which  had  long  been 
used  to  the  sway  of  one,  the  vision  of  his  youthful  imaginar 
tion  took,  pardonably  enough,  the  form  not  of  a  republican 
magistrate  but  of  a  patriot  King.    Men  told  him  that  the 
sway  of  a  single  man  was  best  for  times  like  his,  that  his 
heart  and  arm  could  better  guard  his  native  land  than  tiie 
turbulence  of  the  many  or  the  selfish  narrowness  of  the 
few.    He  looked  on  sovereign  power  as  a  means  of  working 
his  country's  good  and  of  winning  for  himself  a  glorious 
name ;  he  would  fain  be  a  King  of  Men,  a  Shepherd  of 
the  People,  like  the  Kodros  of  legend  or  the  Cyrus  of 
romance.     He  grasped  the  sceptre,  and  for  a  while  he 
wielded  it.   But  he  soon  found  that  his  dreams  of  patriotic 
royalty  were  not  suited  to  the  land  or  the  age  in  which  he 
lived.    And  soon  a  nobler  path  stood  open  before  him. 
He  saw  the  youth  of  Sikydn  enter  upon  a  higher  career 
than  that  into  which  he  himself  had  been  deluded.     He 
saw  that  a  man  might  rule  by  better  means  than  an 
arbitrary  will,  and  might  rest  his  power  on  better  safe- 
guards than  strong  walls  and  foreign  mercenaries.     He 
saw  Aratos,  the  chosen  chief  of  a  free  people,  wield  a 
power  greater  than  his  own,  purely  because  his  fellow- 
citizens  deemed  him  the  wisest  and  the  worthiest  among 
them.      He  saw  how  far  higher  and  nobler  a  place  in 
the  eyes  of  Greece  was  held  by  the  elective  magistrate  of 
the  great  Confederacy  than  by  the  absolute  master  of  a 
single  city.     He  heard  himself  branded  by  a  name  which 
he  shared  with  wretches  like  Nikoklto  and  Aristippos  ;  he 
saw  the  arm  raised  against  him,  which  was,  whenever  the 
favourable  moment  came,  to  hurl  him  from  power  by  a 
doom  like  theirs.     Aratos  had  already  marked  Lydiadas 
for  the  next  victhn,  and  Megalopolis  as  the  next  citj 
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for  deKyerance.*  The  Lord  of  Megalopolis,  like  Iseas  at  chap.  vn. 
Keryneia,  had  now  his  choice  to  make,  and  he  made  it 
nobly  and  wisely.  He  called  his  rival  to  a  conference,  he 
laid  aside  his  power,  he  dismissed  his  guards,  he  went 
back  to  his  house,  Tyrant  now  no  longer,  but  one  free 
citizen  of  the  free  commonwealth  of  Megalopolis.  The 
first  act  of  that  conmionwealth  was  naturally  union  with 
the  Achaian  League  ;  the  name  of  Lydiadas  was  passed  Lydiadas 

chosen 

from  tongue  to  tongue  through  every  city  of  the  Confede-  General, 
ration,*  and  at  the  next  annual  election  of  Federal  magis-  ^^'  ^^' 
trates,  the  self-dethroned  Tyrant  of  Megalopolis  was  raised 
to  the  highest  place  in  his  new  coimtry  as  the  General  of 
the  year.  Lydiadas,  in  resigning  absolute  power,  did  not 
wish  to  resign  power  altogether,  but  only  to  hold  it  by  a 
tenure  at  once  worthier  and  safer.  He  lived  to  be  three 
times  General  of  the  League,  to  distinguish  himself  alike 
as  a  statesman  and  as  a  soldier,  and  at  last  he  died  in 
battle  within  sight  of  his  native  city,  and  was  honoured  in 
death  by  a  conquering  enemy  whose  career  was  only  less 
noble  than  his  own. 

The  acquisition  of  Megalopolis  as  an  Achaian  city,  Effects     ' 
and  of  Lydiadas  as  a  leading  Achaian  citizen,  were  im-q^|g|^o^' 
portant  in  many  ways.     The  League  was  now  brought  ^^^JJ^S^*'" 
into  the  very  thick  of  central  Peloponnesian  politics; 
an  increased  impulse  must  have  been  given  to  its  exten- 
sion throughout  Arkadia,  and  the  Tyrannies  which  still 
remained  in  the  Argolic  peninsula  must  have  become 
more  completely  isolated.    But  the  acquisition  of  Mega- 

'  It  should  be  noticed  that  Plutarch,  following  doubtless  the  Memoirs 
of  Aratos,  puts  this  motive  far  more  prominently  forward  than  Polybios 
and  Pausanias,  who  represent  Megalopolitan  traditions.  The  words  of 
Pausanias  are  especially  strong  ;  hr§\  9^  Ifpx^o  4>poyciy,  KvrhrcMtv  kmnbv 
Mw  rvpoMwiZoSf  icaiittp  4s  r6  dff^a\h  il9ri  ol  rfjs  dpxns  Ka0otpfuaiA4yris, 

'  Pans.  viii.  27.  12.  MtydKoiroXtToiy  9h  avrrtXo^rrtoy  IfUri  rSr*  is  t6 
fiX<uic6vf  6  Avhdi^s  tv  t«  airols  YUeyaKoiroKircus  Koi  iv  rots  waatv  *Axcuo7s 
iyirero  ovrw  H^Kifios  cis  *Apdir^  wapiavBriyai  rd  is  96^av. 
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CHAP.  VII.  lopolis  and  the  conversion  of  Lydiadas  had  two  results 
which  were  more  important  stilL  They  made  the  terri- 
tories of  the  League  continuous  with  Lakonia^  and  they 
Rivalry  of  gave  Aratos  a  rivaL  Hitherto  the  policy  of  Aratos  and 
Lydiadas!  ^®  policy  of  the  League  have  been  the  same  thing; 
except  the  one  obscure  mention  of  Dioitas,  we  heiu: 
the  name  of  no  other  Achaian  statesman ;  Markos  was 
still  living,  still  serving  his  country;  we  may  well 
believe  that  he  was  placed  in  the  chief  magistracy  in 
some  of  those  years  in  which  Aratos  could  not  l^ally 
hold  it,  but  he  has  well-4ugh  passed  out  of  memory,  and 
there  is  nothing  which  brings  either  him  or  any  one  else 
before  us  as  a  rival  of  the  recognized  chief  of  the  League. 
We  read  indeed  that  some  acts  of  Aratos  brought  on  him 
a  certain  amount  of  censure  in  the  Assembly,  but  none 
of  them  had  given  any  lasting  shock  to  his  predominant 
influence  in  the  commonwealth.  The  accession  of  Lydia- 
das to  citizenship,  his  election  to  the  chief  ma^tracy,  at 
once  gave  Aratos  his  matciL  Lydiadas  was  as  ambitious 
and  as  energetic  as  himself  and,  as  events  proved,  a  far 
abler  soldier.  Placed  at  the  head  of  the  armies  and  tiie 
councils  of  the  League,  he  had  not  the  slightest  intention 
of  acting  as  the  instrument  of  another  man.  Our  account 
of  their  disputes  comes  doubtiess  from  the  Memoirs  of 
Aratos  himself;  it  must  therefore  be  taken  with  the 
necessary  allowances,  as  we  have  no  counter-statement 
from  the  side  of  Lydiadas.  We  can  well  believe  that  two 
veins  of  feeling  ran  through  the  Achaian  public  mind,  as 
men  spoke  of  the  great  citizen  wht>m  they  had  just 
adopted.  Admiration  would  be  the  first  feeling.  The 
man  who  had  volimtarily  given  up  sovereign  power,  who 
had  deliberately  preferred  the  position  of  a  republican 
magistrate  to  that  of  an  absolute  ruler,  would  be  extoUed 
as  a  hero  indeed,  as  the  very  first  and  noblest  of  the 
friends  of  freedom.     And  of  a  truth  the  angel  of  freedom 
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7  might  well  rejoice  over  such  a  repentant  sinner,  more  than  chap.  yii. 

/  oyer  a  Markos  or  a  Washington  who  needed  no  repen- 
tance. But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  easy  to  believe  that 
there  were  men  who  held  that  the  Ethiopian  could  never 
ehange  his  skin,  that  the  man  who  had  once  been  a  Tyrant 
would  be  at  heart  a  Tyrant  still,  and  that  the  destinied  of 
a  free  Confederation  could  never  be  safe  in  the  hands  of  a 
man  who  had  once  wielded  an  absolute  sceptre  over  one 
of  its  cities.*  By  such  men  every  action  and  every  word  of 
Lydiadas  would  be  subjected  to  a  far  more  rigid  scrutiny 
than  had  ever  attended  the  political  or  military  career  of 
Aratos.  That  Lydiadas  was  thrice  chosen  General — once  Second 
at  least  in  the  teeth  of  Aratos'  strongest  opposition ' —  sWp^of 
that,  when  that  opposition  prevented  further  reelections,  he  ^y^J^?** 
still  served  the  League  faithfully  in  subordinate  commands, 
is  quite  proof  enough  that  all  such  suspicions  were  utterly 
unfounded.  We  are  told  that  he  was  constantly  exhorting 
the  League  to  needless  undertakings,'  which  the  superior 
wisdom  of  Aratos  discountenanced.    Considering  what  we 

1  Pint.  Ar.  80.  ''tUperi  imrXafffUy^  ZokSv  il0€i  irpds  dXridiyriv  Kai  dxi- 
ptuov  dpenjp  dfuXXJSur^cu.  Kai  KiMw€p  r^  ic6Kicvyi  tpriauf  Matntot  iptrrSrrt 
rois  Xeirr^s  SpyiOcts,  S  ri  tfttiiyoity  adrbv,  €hrtiy  iictiyovtt  tit  tffrai  irori 
Upo^j  oUrvs  Notice  T^  AvffidZ^  [Plutarch  nses  the  form  AvatdBris  for  the 
AvStdSas  of  Polybios]  xaptucokovBtty  ix  t^j  rvpayylios  &iro^la  fiKiAirrovaa 
Ti}r  ir/tfTiy  oiJtow  t^j  ^ero/SoX^f .  This  curious  comparison  probably  comes 
from  Aratos  himself. 

*  Plut.  Ar.  30.  Kol  r6  yt  9t6rtpoy  6  AwridXhis  arpamiyds  ip40ri,  dani- 
wpdrrovTOt  drrucpvs  rod  ^Apdrov  icai  tnroM.^orros  4r4pi\f  irapdJUoBrivtu  n^v 

dpX^. 

*  lb.  "AAAos  Tc  irp^tis  oHk  dpayKcdeu  cDkoi  doKo6aeu  Koi.  ffrpofrtlcat 
iwi  AaK§9eufio¥iovs  vopifTTcAAcv.  Droysen  (ii.  446)  conjectures  that  these 
needless  proposals  of  Lydiadas  had  reference  to  changes  in  the  consti- 
tution of  the  League,  especially  to  a  reform  in  the  Council  of  Ministers, 
which  Droysen  supposes  to  have  been  still  confined  to  the  old  Achaian 
towns.  But  surely  the  words  used  sound  much  more  like  military  expe- 
ditions than  political  changes,  and  why  should  there  be  any  feud  between 
Aratos  and  Lydiadas  upon  the  point  supposed  by  Droysen  ?  Any  con- 
stitutional advantages  possessed  by  the  Ten  Cities  were  a  wrong  to  Sikydn 
as  much  as  to  Megalopolis,  and,  if  Aratos  could  counterbalance  them  by 
purely  personal  influence,  Lydiadas  might  hope  to  do  the  same. 
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CHAP.  vii.  know  of  the  two  men^  it  is  hardly  going  too  far  to  explain 
this  as  meaning  that  Lydiadas  was  ever  the  champion  of 
open  and  vigorous  action,  in  opposition  to  the  surprises 
and  diplomatic  triumphs  in  which  his  rival  delighted  But 
when  we  find  Lydiadas  charged  with  trying  to  induce  the 
Lydiadas*  League  to  attack  Sparta,  we  can  more  readily  believe 
Sparta.  that  wc  are  here  listening  to  a  true  accusation,  and  that 
AratoB  had  really  found  out  the  weak  side  of  the  Megalo- 
politan  hero.  Most  certainly,  as  events  a  few  years  liiter 
proved,  Aratos  was,  of  all  men,  the  last  who  ought  to  have 
brought  such  a  charge  ;  but  we  can  well  understand  tiiat 
Lydiadas  might  advocate  even  an  unjust  war  with  Sparta^ 
and  he  may  have  exhorted  the  Assembly  to  operations  in 
that  quarter,  even  to  the  discouragement  of  Aratos'  darling 
schemes  upon  Athens  and  Argos.  Megalopolis,  the  creation 
of  Epameinondas,  had  been  at  deadly  feud  with  Lace- 
dfiemon  ever  since  it  had  been  a  city,  and  we  can  well 
imagine  that  the  hope  of  gaining  the  help  of  the  League 
against  this  ancient  enemy  had  been  one  motive  which  had 
led  Lydiadas  to  unite  his  birthplace  to  the  Achaian  body. 
At  aU  events  we  find  a  rivalry,  a  constant  opposition  of 
projects,  between  these  two  great  citizens,  which  at  last 
grew  into  a  deep  personal  enmity.  Aratos — ^for  Plutarch 
here  speaks  as  the  mouth-piece  of  Aratos — ^tells  us  how 
Lydiadas'  charges  against  him  were  rejected  as  the  ebul- 
litions  of  false  virtue  contending  against  true/  Lydiadas 
unfortunately  left  no  memoirs ;  but  even  Aratos  lets  us 
know  that  his  own  opposition  to  Lydiadas  was,  by  some  at 
least,  attributed  to  envious  feelings  against  a  greater  rivaL' 
Before  our  tale  is  over,  we  shall  find  the  two  chiefs  con- 
tending on  points  both  of  policy  and  of  war,  and  in  neither 
case  shall  we  have  much  doubt  in  pronouncing  Lydiadas 
to  have  been  the  sounder  and  the  nobler  counsellor. 

»  Plut.  At.  30. 

^  lb.     *EyiaTdfi€vos  9*  6  "Apwros  avr^  <p$ov€iy  id6nti. 
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We  must  now  turn  our  eyes  for  a  while  to  Northern  chap.  th. 
Greece.    D^m^trios  is  still  reigning  in  Macedonia ;   the  Affairs  of 
two  Leagues,  Achaian  and  i^tolian,  are  still  on  firiendly  Greece. 
terms  with   each  other ;   D^m^trios  is  hostile   to  both, 
though  we  hear  nothing  of  any  vigorous  warfare.     His 
attention  seems  to  have  been  mainly  occupied  by  those 
barbarous  tribes  on  his  northern  frontier,   in  repelling 
iw^hich  Macedonia  undoubtedly  acted  as  an  outpost  ot  Greek 
civilization.    Against  the  Achaians  he  seems  to  have  worked 
chiefly  by  dispensmg  lavish  subsidies  among  the  petty 
Tyrants  of  PeloponnSsos  ;  *  these  were  doubtless  devoted 
to  the  maintenance  of  mercenaries  to  act  as  guards  against 
the  plots  of  Aratos.     It  was  about  this  time  that  Epeiros  Revola- 
was  transformed  from  a  hereditary  monarchy  into  a  Federal  Epeiros, 
Republic*    Dfe'idameia,  the  last  of  the  line  of  Achilleus,  ^^-  ^^^" 
found  herself  unable  to  withstand  the  revolutionary  spirit 
of  the  nation ;   she  surrendered  her  royal  powers  to  the 
people,   retaining  only  the  property  and  the  honorary 
privileges  of  her  forefathers.     It  was  a  bad  beginning  of 
freedom,  and  one  which  shows  that  the  Epeirots  had 
neither  an  Aratos  nor  a  Lydiadas  among  them,  that  this 
innocent  princess,  the  descendant  of  victorious  Kings  and 
deified  heroes,  was  soon  afterwards  murdered  in  a  temple 
in  which  she  had  taken  sanctuary.    The  Democracy  which  character 
succeeded  is  spoken  of  as  turbulent  and  unruly,"  as  we  can  gp^^ 
well  believe  it  to  have  been  among  a  people  only  half  l^P^^i^^- 
Greek,  and  utterly  unaccustomed  to  regular  freedom.  The 
young  Republic  soon  became  involved  in  a  chain  of  events 
which  brought  quite  new  actors  upon  the  stage  of  Grecian 
politico     The  pirates  of  Illyria  now  begin  to  be  heard 

'  PoL  ii.  44.  Ai)/(ifrpio5,  Ss  ^p  abrois  [rots  iv  TlfXoiroyyifff^  ftoy^X^'^l 
olovl  x^PVy^f  «oi  fiurBoMrris.  •  See  above,  p.  151. 

>  Pans.  iv.  85.  5.  'Hw^tpth-cu  9h  tis  hrcai<rayTo  fiacriXiiitffBai,  rd  rt  SiWa 
6  Vrjitas  ifipi{€  jcol  dKpoaaOcu  rHv  ip  rats  dpXM  liirtpttipwy.  Of.  Justin^ 
xxviii.  8.  One  wonld  like  however  to  hear  the  answer  of  a  democratic 
Epekot  to  this  charge. 
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cBiP.  VII.  of,  and  a  common  intereat  in  repressing  their  depreda- 
tions first  brings  the  Greek   commonwealths  into  any 
practical  relations  with  the  Senate  and  People  of  Rome. 
Firet         These  were,  in  their  results,  great  events  in  the  hiBtoiy 
Ete^iourao  of  Greece  and  of  the  world.     But  just  now  we  are  more 
^<^         interested  in  the  glimpses  which  are  given  us  of  Uie 
political  life  of  the  Confederation  of  .£tolia.     We  are 
introduced  not  only  to  a  siege  by  an  ^tolian  army,  bat 
to  an  election  and  a  debate  in  the  ^tolian  Assembly. 
Characteriatically  enough,  the  army  and  the  Assemblj  toe 
but  the  same  penona  invested  with  two  different  functions, 
and  the  subject  of  the  debate  turns,  as  we  might  have 
expected,  on  questions  of  plunder  and  annexation.' 
HostUitr       The  restless  hostility  of  the  ^tolians  towards  their 
x,u>li»Dx    neighboars  of  Akamania  seems  to  have  been  in  no  way 
towards     relaxed  by  the  friendly  relations  between  .^^lia  and 
lunia.        Achaia.    Not  long  before,  at  least  at  some  time  during  the 
reign  of  DSmetrios,  the  Ahamanians  had,  in  a  fit  of  despe- 
ration, applied  for  help  to  the  great  commonwealth  on  tJie 
Aku-        other  side  of  the  Hadriatic.    They  alone,  so  they  pleaded. 
Embassy    among  all  the  Greeks,  had  no  share  in  the  war  waged  by 
^a  s^    Greece  against  the  Trojan  ancestors  of  Rome  ;  the  Akar^ 
^^'  nanians  were  not  enrolled  in  the  Homeric  Catalogue  even 

as  an  independent  people,  much  less  as  countrymen  or 
subjects  of  their  .lEtolian  oppressors.'  The  Akamanian 
embassy  to  Rome  produced  much  the  same  effect  as  the 
Ionian  embassy  to  Sparta  in  the  days  of  Cyrus.'  In  both 
cases  the  power  appealed  to  interfered  by  a  haughty 
.  message,  but  sent  no  effectual  aid.  Rome  ordered  the 
.^tolians  to  desist  from  all  iiyuries  towards  Akamania,* 
1  Pol.  ii.  2-4. 

■  Strobo,  lib.  X.  c.  3  (ii.  341).  OI  'AMaprSm  ffo^Cinurftu  XJY«>Tn  Vu- 
imiovt  .  .  .  XiyvrTft,  tJt  oil  iixriirxiitrr  /iiroi  tJi  twl  roii  rpoyinut  to4i 
\KtlyK»  uTpBTflat'  oifrt  yip  it  T*  AhmXixf  KaTai.6yif  ^pi^tirro,  oSrt  Mf, 
Ct  Justin,  xiviii.  1.  •  Herod,  i.  141,  152. 

*  Tho  evidence  fur  ttiis  Uojiinu  embassy  t<-  jEtalia  aeeiue  <juitc  mfficient. 
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a  mandate  which  only  led,  in  mockery  of  the  barbarian  chap.  vii. 
interference,  to  a  more  cruel  inroad  than  Akamania  had 
ever  before  suffered.    At  the  time  which  we  have  now 
reached,  we  find  the  ^tolians  engaged   in  their  usual 
business  of  extending  their  Confederation  by  force   of 
arms.    They   were    besieging   the    Akamanian  town  of 
Medeon,  which  had  refused  to  become  a  member  of  their  M^e6n 
League.^    While  the  siege  was  going  on,  and  when  the  Jtoiians, 
inhabitants  were  already  counted  on  as  a  certain  prey,  ^^  ^^^* 
the  autumnal  equinox  brought  round  the  time  for  the 
yearly  election  of  the  ^tolian  Federal  Magistrates.    The 
Assembly  summoned  for  that  purpose  was  evidently  held  i£toiian 
beneath  the  walls  of  Mededn.    The  ^tolians  had  come  m^  ^ 
with  their  whole  force,'  and,  under  such  circumstances,  ^^ 
with  iEtolians,  as  with  Macedonians,  the  army  and  the  Mede6n. 
nation  were  the  same  thing.    Doubtless  those  citizens 
of  ^tolia  Proper  who    remained   at   home  would    be 
summoned;    but    it    is   clear    that   the   outlying   cities 
incorporated  with  the  League  could  have  no  share  in 
a   Meeting  so  collected.     In  this  Assembly  of   citizen- 
soldiers,  the  General  who  was  going  out  of  office — ^his 
name  is  not  mentioned — set  forth  his  hardships  before  his 
hearers.     He  had  begun  the  siege  of  Mededn ;  he  had 
brought  it  to  a  point  at  which  no  man  doubted  of  the 
speedy  capture  of  the  city ;  had  it  been  taken  within  his 
year  of  office,  he  would  have  been  entitled  to  the  dispo- 

Justin — that  is,  Trogos  Pompeins— doubtless,  as  Niebuhr  says  (Kl.  Schr.  i. 
256),  followed  Phylarchos.  But  it  involves  an  apparent  contradiction  to 
a  passage  of  Polybios,  in**  which  he  seems  to  imply  that  the  Koman 
Ambassadors  who  not  long  after  visited  ^tolla  and  Achaia  were  the  first 
of  their  nation  who  had  visited  Greece  in  an  official  character.  (See  Pol. 
ii.  12. ;  Niebuhr,  u.s. ;  Thirlwall,  viii  140.)  But  I  am  not  certain  that  the 
words  of  Polybios  positively,  or  at  all  events  IntentionaUy,  deny  the  fact  of 
this  earlier  embassy.  As  it  led  to  no  results,  it  probably  was  not  in  his 
thoughts,  and  even  his  words  need  hardly  imply  any  direct  contradiction 
of  the  story  in  Justin. 

*  Pol.  it  2.  '  PoL  ii.  2.     l/rpaTvia-ayr^s  oZv  waySrififL 
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CHAP.  VII.  Bition  of  the  spoil  and  to  hare  his  name  inscribed  on  the 
arms  which  were  preserved  as  trophies.*  It  would  be  an 
iiyustice  unworthy  of  a  nation  of  soldiers,  if  another  com- 
mander  should  be  allowed  to  step  in,  and  to  reap  the 
fruits  which  he  had  sown  amid  so  much  of  danger  and  of 
endurance.  He  therefore  prayed  the  Assembly  to  decree 
that,  whatever  might  be  the  result  of  the  election,  these 
honours  and  advantages  might  be  reserved  to  himself  as 
the  true  conqueror  of  Mededn.  Other  speakers^  especiiUly 
those  who  were  themselves  cimdidates  for  the  chief  magis- 
tracy/  took  the  other  side.  Let  the  spoils  and  the  h(»ionrs 
go,  according  to  the  law,  to  him  to  whom  fortune  shall 
assign  them.  Some  man  of  moderate  views  must  have 
proposed  a  compromise;  for  the  Assembly  finally  voted 
that  the  disposition  of  the  spoil  and  the  inscription  of  the 
name  should  be  shared  by  the  outgoing  General  with  ihe 
General  about  to  be  elected.  This  discussion  occupied 
that  day ;  on  the  next  day  the  new  General  was  to  be 
chosen,  when,  according  to  JBtolian  law,  he  would  enter 
upon  his  office  at  once.'  But  that  very  night  help  came 
Relief  of  to  the  bcsi^cd.  King  Ddmetrios  was  the  ally  of  Akar- 
b/ the  nania ;  his  help  took  the  same  shape  as  the  supp(^ 
luyrians.    ^jji^^ii  jj^  g^^y^  f^  i]^q   Peloponuesiau  Tyrants,   but  it 

proved  in  this  case  very  effectual  No  Macedonian  army 
marched  to  raise  the  siege  of  Mede6n ;  but  Demetrios  had, 
by  a  subsidy,  engaged  the  lUyrian  Eang  Agr6n  to  send  a 
large  body  of  his  subjects  by  sea.  The  fleet,  a  hundred  of 
the  light  piratical  vessels  of  Illyria,  must  have  entered  the 
Ambrakian  Gulf  and  landed  the  troops  at  limnida.  By 
a  swift  and  well  concerted  march,  they  surprised  the  i£to- 
lians,  apparently  while  actually  engaged  in  electing  their 

'  PoL  ii.  2.  AIkoiov  cTrcu  koH  ti)v  olKovofxiav  r£y  \aip6pwp,  Mlv  Kpeer^ttci, 

•  lb.  TiwJv  8^,  Kol  fjtdMara  rmv  irpoUvrw  irp6s  Tijp  dpx^i^t  df»/^uyfifiTo6rrm 
irpds  tA  \ty6fMra,  '  lb.  3.     See  above,  p.  339. 
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General  This  attack^  supported  by  a  sally  from  the  city,  chap.  vn. 
completely  routed  the  besiegers.  Great  spoil  fell  into  the 
hands  both  of  the  Dlyrians  and  of  the  people  of  Medeon. 
The  latter  presently  in  turn  held  their  Meeting,  and  the 
Medednian  Assembly  voted  that  the  decree  of  the  ^tolian 
Assembly  should  be  duly  carried  out,  and  that  the  names 
both  of  the  ouigoing  iEtolian  General  and  of  his  successor  "'^ 
should  be  inscribed  on  the  trophy  raised  by  the  Tictorious 
Akamanians.' 

The  Dlyrian  King  Agron,  and  his  widow  Teuta^  who  Ravages 
presently  succeeded  him,  were  emboldened  by  this  success  lUvrianB 


oyer  such  reno¥med  warriors  as  the  iEtolians  to  carry  on  "*^®Jo- 

■^         ponnSsos. 

their  piratical  excursions  on  a  yet  wider  scale.    They 
rayaged  the  coasts  of  Elis  and  MessSnia,  as  they  had  often 
done  before.     Both  countries  had  a  long  seaboard,  and 
the  principal  towns  were  inland,  so  that  inyaders  by  sea 
could  gather  a  large  booty  without  danger  of  resistance.^ 
They  now  ventured  on  a  bolder  achieyement.    A  party  of  Iilyrian 
them  had  occasion  to  land  near  Phoinikd  in  Ghaonia.    This  p^oinikd, 
place,  one  of  the  greatest  cities  of  Epeiros,  had  been  en-  ^^  ^^• 
trusted  to  the  care  of  eight  hundred  mercenary  Gauls,  who 
betrayed  the  town  to  the  lUyrians.    This  form  of  national 
defence  certainly  giyes  us  no  yery  fayourable  impression  of 
the  wisdom  of  the  new  Epeirot  Republic.     Nor  had  its  ' 
native  armies  another  F^rrhos  at  their  head ;  they  utterly 
failed  in  the  attempt  to  recover  PhoinikS.     The  young 
League  of  Epeiros  now  applied  for  help  to  the  elder 
Leagues  of  iEtolia  and  Achaia.''    Help  was  sent,  but  no 

*  Brandstater  (269)  derides  what  he  calls  **  das  Episodische  tmd  Unwe- 
sentliche  dieser  Anekdote."  I  confess  to  being  thankful  for  so  life-like  a 
report  of  an  iEtolian  debate. 

The  independent  action  of  the  Medednian  Assembly  (iKKKriiria)  should 
also  be  noticed.  Akamania  formed  one  commonwealth  in  all  dealings  with 
other  nations,  but,  just  as  in  Achaia,  the  canton  of  Mede6n  had  its  own 
local  Assembly,  with  full  sovereignty  in  local  matters. 

*  Pol.  ii.  6. 

*  lb.  6.     *Eirp4a'$tvotf  xphs  ro^s  AlrmXo^i  icol  t^  r£v  *kx'BU«v  f$vos. 
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CHAP.  vii.  battle  was  fought ;  the  cause  of  inaction  is  not  menticHied, 

Alliance  of  but  Aratos  was  General  of  the  year.     Phoinik^  however 

andAkar-  was  restored  on  terms  to  its  owners^  and  the  Epeirots, 

^^the     together  with  the  Akamanians,  concluded  an  alliance  with 

lllyrians.    the  IllyrianSy  by  virtue  of  which  they  for  the  future  helped 

the  barbarians  against  their  bene&ctors  from  Soutiiem 

Greece."    The  two  Leagues  were  now  generally  looked  to 

as  the  protectors  of  Hellas.     Epidamnos,  Apolldnia^  Kor- 

kyra,  were  all  attacked  or  threatened.  All  three  are  spoken 

of  as  independent  states,  from  which  we  may  infer  that 

Korkyra,  which  had  formed  part  of  the  Kingdom  of 

Pyrrhos,  did  not  form  part  of  the  Epeirot  League.*    Of 

these  three  cities^  Epidanmos  had  gallantly  beaten  off  an 

Illyrian  attack ;   Korkyra  was  actually  besi^ed^  when  a 

joint  embassy  from  all  three  implored  the  help  both  of 

Joint  ex-    JBtolia  and  of  Achaia.^    The  petition  was  listened  to  with 

ofthe  two  favour  by  the  Assemblies  of  both  Leagues,  and  ten  Achaian 

tomu^e    ships,  manned  with  contmgents  from  both  nations,*  were 

KoJ^k^    sent  to  the  help  of  Korkyra.     Lydiadas  was  now  General ; 

there  was  therefore  no  delay,  no  shrinking  from  action* 

Whether  he  himself  commanded  is  not  recorded,  but  the 

ships  were  sent  at  once,'  and  they  were  sent,  not  to  intrigue 

or  to  lie  idle,  but  to  fight     This  is  the  first  time  that  we 

hear  of  any  naval  operations  on  the  part  of  the  League, 

and  that,  singularly  enough,  at  a  moment  when  its  chief 

was  an  Arkadian  landsman.     The  Achaians  of  the  original 

towns,  though  dwelling  on  a  long  sea-board,  seem  never  to 


^  PoL  ii.  6,  7,  where  the  matter  is  discussed  at  length.  Mommsen  (Bom. 
Qesch.  i.  S69)  says,  *'  Halb  gezwnngen  halb  fireiwillig  traten  die  Epeiroten 
und  Akamanen  mit  den  fremden  Ranbem  in  eine  nnnatiirliche  Symmachie.  '* 

»  See  Diet,  of  Geog.  Art.  Corcyra. 

«  Pol.  ii  9. 

^  lb.     Ol  Z\  ['Axcuol  KoX  ol  AirwAol]  Zuuco^trayr^  r&v  itp4a$€wy  icoi  wpos^e^ 
^dfitpoi  To^s  \&yovs  hr\4ip»ira»  Kowp  rcU  rSy  *Ax<unyB4Ka  yaOs  Kwra^p^icTovs* 

*  lb.     K»rapri<rayT€s  5*   iv  d\iycus  iifi^pais   ^w\toy   M  tiJj   K'Cpic^pas, 
iKtriCovT^s  \6fffUf  TTljy  iroXiopKlajf. 
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have  been  a  maritime  people ;  their  coast  had  no  important  chap.  vii. 
harbours/  and  we  hear  nothing  of  any  Achaian  exploits 
by  sea.  But  the  acquisition  of  so  many  maritime  cities, 
above  all  of  the  great  Corinth  with  its  two  havens,  would 
naturally  tempt  the  League  to  aspire  to  the  character  of  a 
naval  power.  And  it  would  well  agree  with  the  lofty  spirit 
of  its  present  chief  to  seek  to  win  glory  for  his  country  on 
a  new  element.*  The  original  iEtolians  too  were  essen- 
tially a  still  more  inland  people  than  the  Achaians,  but 
the  possession  of  Naupaktos  would  naturally  give  a  mari- 
time impulse  to  them  also.  The  treaties  with  distant 
cities  Uke  Teos  and  Eios'  show  that  ^tolian  pirates 
infested  the  ^Egsean  and  even  the  Propontis,  but  the 
language  of  Polybios  seems  to  imply  that  the  iEtolians 
had  no  Federal  navy,  while  the  Achaian  League  habi- 
tually kept  ten  ships/  This  combined  naval  enterprise 
of  the  two  Leagues  unluckily  fisdled.  The  Achaian 
squadron,  with  its  half  Achaian,  half  ^tolian  crews, 
was  defeated  by  the  combined  fleets  of  Illyria  and 
Akamania  Among  other  ships  lost  or  taken,  a  quin-  Death  of 
quereme  was  sunk  which  carried  Markos  of  Keryneia,  Keryneia. 
the  original  founder  of  the  League,  still,  in  his  old  age, 
rendering  faithful  service  to  a  commonwealth  of  which 
he  had  long  ceased  to  be  the  guiding  spirit.  Korkyra 
had  to  surrender  ;  she  received  an  Illyrian  garrison, 
commanded  by  a  man  who  was  one  of  the  chief  pests 
of  Greece  and  the  neighbouring  lands,  Ddm^trios  of  Ddmdtrios 
Pharos.  This  man,  a  Greek  of  the  Hadriatic  island  from  ^ 
which  he  took  his  name,  here  began  a  career  of  treachery 

^  Plut.  At.  9.  BaJsArrji  xpos^KOw  [ol  *Axcuol]  d\ifA4r^,  r4  iroAAxI  icar4 
^X*^  ^ic^tpofUyp  xp6s  Tfjy  iiwtipoy.  Yet  Patrai  has  become  a  great  port  in 
later  times. 

*  This  may  well  have  been  among  the  irp^cis  odic  dyoyicauu  proposed  by 
Lydiadas.  *  See  above,  p.  843. 

^  This  seems  implied  in  the  words  rcli  94ita  waSs, 
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which  lasted  for  many  years.  He  was  now  in  the  service 
of  Queen  Teuta,  but  he  soon  found  that  her  cause  was  not 
the  strongest  Borne  had  declared  war  against  the  pirate 
Queen,  in  what  was  in  truth  the  cause  of  all  ciyilized 
states  on  both  sides  of  the  sea.  The  Consul  CnaenB 
Fulvius  came  against  Korkyra  with  the  Roman  fleet; 
D^m^trios,  who  was  already  out  of  &TOur  at  the  Dlyrian 
courty^  joined  the  citizens  in  welcoming  the  invaders,  and 
surrendered  the  lUyrian  garrison  to  Fulvius.  Korkyra  and, 
soon  afterwards,  Apolidnia  and  Epidamnos,  became  the 
first  Roman  allies' — a  condition  which  so  easily  slid  into 
that  of  Roman  subjects — on  the  Greek  side  of  the  Ionian 
Sea.  The  niyrian  kingdom  was  dismembered,  and  the 
adventurer  D^mStrios  suddenly  grew  into  a  considerable 
potentate,  a  large  portion  of  the  dominions  of  Teuta  being 
conferred  upon  him  by  the  Roman  ccmqneror.'  In  the 
small  part  of  her  kingdom  which  she  was  allowed  to 
retain,  ^he  was  hampered  with  conditions  which  effect 
tually  hindered  her  from  being  any  longer  dangerous  to 
Greece.  Not  more  than  two  Dlyrian  ships,  and  those 
unarmed,  might  appear  south  of  lissos. 

This  is  the  first  real  interference  of  Rome  in  Grecian 
affairs.  The  former  haughty  message  to  the  iEtolians 
had  no  effect  But  now  Rome  appeared  as  an  actire, 
though  as  yet  only  as  a  beneficent,  actor  on  the  Greek 
side  of  the  sea  She  had  broken  the  power  which  was 
just  then  most  dangerous  to  Greece,  and  had  delivered 
three  Greek  cities  from  a  barbarian  yoke.    The  wrongs  of 


^  Pol.  ii.  11.     '£r  9iafio\al$  ^v  koH  ^^^fitpos  r^v  Tci^roy. 

*  Polybios  (n.8.)  uses  a  somewhat  different  word  for  the  reception  of 
each  of  the  three.  Ol  KepicvpaSbi .  .  .  9:droi  re  <r<^Ss  6/Ao9vfAaZ6p  IBoNcar 
irapaic\ri04rT€S  els  t^p  rmp  *Voifimimv  irlffrtw.  .  .  .  *Potfuudt  9h  «pof9<{il^tcFoi 
roCs  KfpKvpaiovs  cti  t^v  tfuXlay  IhrAfov  M  rris  *AwoWwplas  .  .  .  «a2  ro6rmp 
dMt^t^ofUpmp  jcol  h6p7wp  ^vrods  €ls  n)r  hnrpawrjp, .  .  .  'PwfMMM  ^^  teal  rods 
'ETiiofju^lovs  impd\afi6prts  tls  n)r  wtarip  leparjyoPf  jc.t.A. 

»  See  Thirlwall,  viii.  140,  note. 
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Akamania  and  the  defiance  of  iEtolia  were  doubtless  by  chap.  vir. 
ihis  time  forgotten.    iEtolia,  Kke  Bome^  was  an  enemy  of 
niyria,  while  Akarnanian  galleys,  if  they  had  not  sailed 
to  Troy  at  the  bidding  of  Agamemn6n,  had  undoubtedly 
swelled  the  numbers  of  the  pirate  fleet  of  Teuta.    Aulus  Roman 

•Tfc  •  I      /»      1  ft      Til     •        /^  Eml)afl8i68 

Postumius,  the  final  conqueror  of  the  lUynan  Queen,  sent  to  the  Two 
Ambassadors  to  the   two   Leagues,  who  explained  the  B^^|g, 
causes  of  the  war  with  Teuta,  and  of  the  appearance  of 
Roman  armies  in  a  quarter  where  their  presence  might 
seem   threatening  to  Greece/     They  then  related  the 
eyents  of  the  campaign,  and  read  out  the  treaty  which 
had  just  been  concluded,  the  tenns  of  which  were  so 
faTOurable  to  the  interests  of  every  Greek  state.     The 
Roman  envoys  were  received,  as  they  well  deserved,  with 
every  honour  in  the  Assemblies  of  both  Confederations. 
Hie  political  embassy  was  followed  by  one,  apparently  of  a  Honorary 
religious  or  honorary  character,  to  Corinth  and  to  Athens,  to  Corinth 
Hie  Corinthians  bestowed  on  the  Romans  the  right  of  ^^^^^^ 
sharing  in  the  Gre^  national  festival  of  the  Isthmian 
Games.'  This  was  equivalent  to  raising  the  Roman  People 
from  the  rank  of  mere  barbarians  to  the  same  quasi-Greek 
position  as  the  Epeirots  and  Macedonians."    It  shows  also 
that  tiie  administration  of  the  Isthmian  Gkunes  was  still  in 
the  hands  of  the  ^te  of  Corinth,  and  had  not  been  at  all 
transferred  to  the  general  Achaian  body.    As  administra- 

i  This  seems  implied  in  the  expression  of  Polybios  (ii  12),  AirtXoyiirayro 
Tcb  alrlas  roO  ifoX4fiov  ica2  riis  Ztafi^§«0s, 

'  PoL  u.  12.  'Avd  B^  To^nif  riis  itoropx^s  *PmfAaioi  fikp  €^04ms  HWovs 
wptfffitvras  4^«ar4ar9iXaF  Tp6s  KoptwBtous  koH  irp6t  'ABnimiovs'  9r€  9^  koH 
KoplyBuH  wpJhoif  drc^oyro  f^erix^ty  *VuftaUvs  roO  rmv  'la-Bftivt^  dsyvvos, 

*'  Soon  afterwards  the  Romans  sent  other  embassies  to  Corinth  and  to 
Athens,  with  no  other  object,  so  far  as  appears,  than  of  introducing  them- 
selves to  some  of  the  most  illnstrioos  states  of  the  Greek  name,  which  many 
of  the  Romans  had  already  learned  to  admire."    Arnold's  Rome,  iii  40. 

'  Arnold,  a.s.  Thirlwall,  yiii.  140.  The  act,  though  done  by  a  body  of 
less  authority,  had  somewhat  the  same  effect  as  the  admission  of  Macedonia 
to  the  Amphiktyonic  franchise. 
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CHAP.  YiL  tOTB  <^  thow  gtmes,  the  CorintfaiaitB  mi^t  lawfullf  reoein 
and  hononr  &  RtHiian  Embassf  which  wu  chuged  witli 
DO  political  object,  but  merely  came  oa  a  pilgrimage  to 
Corinth  and  its  hoi;  places.  Sach  ao  Embassy  in  no  mj 
interfered  irith  the  Federal  soTereignly  in  matters  c^ 
f<H^ign  n^ociation ;  those  bad  been  already  dealt  with 
bj  the  Federal  Assembly.'  And  truly  Rome  mig^t  jnst 
then  seem  irorthy  of  any  honoois  on  the  part  of  Greece. 
Kot  but  that  a  (eelii^  of  shame*  mi^t  arise  in  the 
breast  of  any  patriotic  Greek,  when  he  thoogfat  that  the 
freedom  of  three  cities,  which  the  two  greatest,  powos  i^ 
independent  Greece  had  in  vain  attempted  to  deliver,  had 
now  to  be  receired  as  a  gift  from  a  barbarian  conqneror.* 
ETCDtnal  The  conduct  of  Rome  throoghout  this  war  was  thoroughly 
Rommn  j^^^  ^^^  hononisble  ;  there  is  no  reason  to  charge  eitbw 
r^'cc  ^^  Senate  or  indiridnal  Roman  leadere  with  any  nlterictf 
views  of  selfish  aggrandisement ;  but  it  is  dear  that,  when 
the  Roman  arms  had  once  been  seen  before  a  Greek 
fortress,  when  the  wiles  of  Roman  diplomacy  had  once 
been  listened  to  by  a  Greek  Assembly,  a  path  was  opened 
which  directly  led  to  the  fight  of  KynoskephalA  and  to  the 
sack  of  Corinth. 

Inwtion        The  inactitHi  of  Maoedonia  during  aH  these  events  is 
donitu        remarkable     Snee  DdmStrios  first  engaged  the  Illyriaiis 

■  Ti  tmr  'AxfoSr  ttfi.  PoL  iL  13,  of  the  other  embuer.  See  tAon, 
PL  261. 

•  "Hui  kum  thigen,  ob  der  Jnbel  id  Hellu  grosaer  wnr  oder  die 
Scham,  lit  itstt  der  zelui  LiiuezuKhifle  der  achaeiachen  Eidgenoaw  nachaft, 
der  Btreitbanten  Hacht  Griecheulauda,  jetit  zireibiaideit  8eg«l  d«r 
Barbareu  in  ihre  BMten  einUefen  nnd  mit  einem  Schlage  die  Aa^be 
losten,  die  dan  Qriecheo  rakam  nnd  nt  der  dieM  ao  fcla^ich  gaachutert 
woretL"    HommseD,  Bom.  Gesck  L  S71. 

■  "In  the  course  of  thia  abort  war,  not  only  Cwcyra,  bnt  ApoUooia 
also,  and  Epidunnns,  mbmitted  to  tha  Bomana  at  discretion,  and  reeaiTed 
their  liberty,  as  wm  afierwarda  the  cass  with  all  Greece,  as  a  gift  from  the 
Pnmiin  people."    Amold,  iiL  S». 
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to  help  MedeoDy  we  hear  of  absolutely  no  Macedonian  ohap.  th. 
interference,   either   warlike    or    diplomatic,  in    matters 
which  would  seem  to  have  very  directly  touched  Mace- 
donian interests.      We    are   not   told  with  what    eyes 
Macedonian  statesmen  looked  upon  the  first  appearance 
of  so  formidable  a  power  as  Rome  in  lands  so  closely 
bordering  upon  their  own.    Kor  do  we  hear  that  Rome 
thought  it  necessary  on  this  occasion  to  enter  into  any  rela- 
tions with  the  Macedonian  Kingdom.    Roman  embassies 
went  on  political  errands  to  Aigion  and  Thermon,  and  on 
honorary  errands  to  Corinth  and  Athens^  but  no  envoy 
seems  to  have  been  dispatched  in  either  character  to  the 
43ourt  of  Pella  or  to  the  sanctuary  of  Dion.     This  appar 
rent  temporary  insignificance  of  a  power  lately  so  great, 
and  soon  to  be  so  great  again,  is  explained  by  the  unusual 
activity  of  the  restless  northern  tribes,  and  by  the  com- 
motions which  commonly  attended  a  change  of  sovereign 
in  Macedonia.^     The  reign  of  D^m^trios  ended  about  Death  of 
the  time  when  the  Romans  first  crossed  into  Myria.*  ]^o"^229.*^ 
He  appears  to  have  died  in  battle  with  the  Dardanians ; 
certainly  he  had  lately  been  defeated  by  them.'     The 
heir  to  his  crown  was  his  young  son  Philip,  but  the  royal 
authority  was  assumed — first,  it  would  seem,  as  Protector  Protecto- 
and  then  as  Bang  for  life* — ^by  Antigonos,  sumamed  D6s6n,"  r^^^ 
a  distant  kinsman  of  the  royal  house,  but  with  a  distinct  Antigonos 

Ddsdn, 

reservation  6{  the  rights  of  young  Philip  as  heir-apparent  b.c.  229- 

221 
A  new  King  of  Macedonia  seldom  ascended  the  throne 

without  some  disturbance,  and  a  King  reigning  on  such 

1  See  Flathe,  Gesch.  Mac.  L  148,  et  seqq. 

'  PoL  ii.  44.  Arifiirrpiov  8^  fiaffiKt^ffarros  94Ka  fi6vov  Hrri  Koi  fAtroK' 
\d^«Lrros  rbp  $ioy  w€p\  rilv  xp^jiv  9tdPwny  €ls  n)r  *lXXvpi9a  *Pnfudutf, 

»  See  ThirlwaU,  viii.  141. 

*  Justin,  xxviii.  8. 

'  'O  Atiffmvy  he  who  is  about  to  give,  that  is,  he  who  promises  and  does 
not  perform.  It  does  not  appear  how  he  came  by  the  nickname,  as  his 
general  conduct  is  honourable  and  straightforward. 
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terms  as  these  was  even  less  likely  tiian  usual  to  find  his 
power  perfectly  undisputed  We  hear  vaguely  of  fresh 
Dardanian  inroads,  of  commoticms  in  Macedonia  itsd^ 
and  even  of  some  moyements  in  lliessaly  of  which  one 
would  gladly  know  something  more.^  All  tiieae  it  appean 
that  the  energy  of  Antigonos  sufficed  to  put  down ;  but  his 
hands,  like  those  of  DSm^trios  during  die  last  years  of  his 
reign,  must  have  been  far  too  full  for  him  to  give  mudi 
attention  to  the  advance  either  of  Achaia  or  of  Rome. 

It  is  evident  that  tibe  death  of  DemStrios,  and  the 
events  which  followed  it,  must  have  greatly  shaken  the 
Macedonian  influence  in  Southern  Greece,  and  must  have 
given  a  proportionate  advantage  to  the  cause  of  Qredt 
independence.'  The  two  great  desires  of  Aratos  were 
now  to  be  gratified ;  Atiiens  and  Argos  were  both  to  be 
delivered.  It  would  seem  that  Aratos  and  tibe  Adienians 
had  at  last  come  to  an  understanding.  The  Achaiaa 
chief  was  no  longer  looked  on  as  an  enemy  at  Athens, 
and  he  no  longer  pressed  for  the  incorporation  of 
Athens  witii  the  League.  Both  sides  agreed  to  be  satis- 
fied if  all  Macedonian  garrisons  were  withdrawn  bom 
Attica,  and  if  Athens,  again  restored  to  freedom,  became 
the  ally  of  Achaia.  The  way  in  which  this  desirable  end 
was  brought  about  curiously  illustrates  the  position  and 
character  of  Aratos.  He  was  not  then  in  office,  the 
Presidency  of  the  League  being  held  by  his  rival  Lydiadas.* 
But  it  was  not  to  Lydiadas,  but  to  Aratos;,   that  the 


*  Justin,  xxviii  8.     See  Thirlwall,  viii.  164. 

'  Pol.  it  44.  Aftunrplov  8^  .  .  .  Mcra\Ai(|arroi  riw  fila¥ .  .  4y4r€T6  res 
€iipoM  wpaytuArwr  wp6s  n^tf  4^  dfxns  4wi0o\iip  riip  *Axm£K  Pint  Ar.  84. 
Kal  MaK9i6imw  fikp  dUrx^Kmv  Srrmt^  9id  rtpos  wposoUws  icai  dftipoys  voAi^Mvs, 
AhvKmt^  8^   WfjLfiaxo^rrmp,   M^oauf   /uydfiiiw  i|   r£p    'AxomSt    iXdfLfiart 

'  So  Flatho,  ii.  156.  Plutarch  (Ar.  84)  says  only  ir4pov  pikw  dpxoifTos  rmw 
*Axaii»y,  hut  it  clearly  was  Lydiadas.  This  year,  B.C.  229,  is  that  of  his 
third  and  last  Generalship. 
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Athenians  implied  for  help/    To  them  Aratos,  whether  chap.  vn. 
as  friend  or  as  enemy,  had  always  appeared  as  the  one 
representative  of  the  League ;  we  hear  of  no  application 
to  the  Achaian  General,  of  no  audience  given  to  Athenian 
Ambassadors  by  the  Achaian  Assembly :    he  who  had  Applica- 

,  tion  of  the 

delivered  Sikyon  and  Corinth  is  prayed  to  deliver  Athens  Athenians 
also  somehow  or  other.  Probably  tiie  Macedonian  gar- ^hen^out 
risons  would  have  hindered  the  progress  of  avowed®^®®®®* 
Atiienian  envoys  on  such  an  errand ;  but  nothing  need 
have  hindered  Aratos  from  communicating  the  message 
which  he  had  secretly  received,  if  not  to  the  Assembly  or 
to  the  Senate,  yet  at  all  events  to  the  Chief  Magistrate 
of  tiie  year.  But  so  to  have  done  would  have  been 
to  run  the  risk  of  winning  glory  and  influence  for  a 
rival ;  it  would  have  been  giving  the  rash  ex-Tyrant 
a  firesh  opportunity  to  propose  some  of  his  needless 
entkrprises.  Lydiadas  might  have  gone  the  length  of  an 
<^en  attack  on  the  Macedonian  garrisons,  and  have 
exposed  the  armies  of  the  League  to  all  the  hazards  of 
a  pitch^  battie.  Aratos,  as  ever,  is  zealous  for  the 
deliverance  of  a  Greek  state,  above  all  for  the  deliverance 
of  Athens ;  to  promote  that  deliverance  he  is  ready  to 
undergo  any  amount  of  personal  cost,  personal  exertion, 
and  personal  danger ;  he  will  gladly  free  Attica  from  the 
presence  of  the  stranger,  but  he  must  be  allowed  to  free 
her  himselj^  and  to  free  her  in  his  own  way.  This  time 
he  did  not  try  a  night  escalade ;  a  long  illness,  which 
obliged  him  to  be  carried  in  a  litter,  prevented  him  from 
leading  an  attack  on  Peiraieus  or  Mounychion  ;  probably, 
as  the  Macedonians  occupied  four  distinct  fortresses,  even 
a  successful  attack  on  one  garrison  might  have  done  little 


1  Plut.   Ar.   84.      Ol  8*  'A^veuot  (rvful>poria'avT4S  oxhov  [*ApdTOv]  ri^v 
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oHAP.  vii.  more  than  increase  the  watchfidness  of  the  others.^  Hin 
Aratos  way  of  compassing  his  end  was  simple  but  daring.  He 
Mace-  went  in  his  litter  to  a  private  conference  with  Diogenes, 
ou?o?*  tiie  Macedonian  officer  of  whom  we  have  already  heard,* 
Attica.  and  n^ociated  a  bargain,  by  which,  in  consideration  of 
a  sum  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  talents^  Diogenes  restored 
Peiraieus,  Mounychion,  Sounion,  and  Salamis  to  the 
Athenians.  At  this  particular  juncture  the  position  of 
Diogen^  must  have  been  very  precarious  and  ambiguous. 
Macedonia  had  lost  her  Edug,  and  was  in  a  state  of  utt^ 
confusion ;  he  could  expect  no  aid  from  home,  nor  could 
he  tell  what  might  be  the  policy  of  the  new  reign.  Hie 
idea  of  such  independence  as  Alexander  had  enjoyed  at 
Corinth  might  have  occurred  to  him,  but  one  hundred 
and  fifty  talents  in  ready  money  may  well  have  seemed 
more  valuable  than  such  a  hope  accompanied  by  so  many 
risks.  The  money  was  paid ;  Aratos  himself  contributed 
a  large  sum,'  either  out  of  his  private  estate  or  out  c^ 
the  accumulations  of  his  Egyptian  pension.  Hie  Mace- 
donians departed ;  Athens  was  again  free,  but  her  incor- 
poration with  the  League  was  not  pressed.  Aratos  had 
won  a  victory  after  his  own  heart ;  he  had  achieved  one 
of  the  foremost  and  noblest  objects  of  his  ambition.  He 
had  delivered  a  famous  city,  and  had  won  a  new  ally  for 
his  country,  and  that  without  shedding  a  drop  of  blood, 
and  at  no  one's  risk  or  cost  but  his  own.  But  we  can 
well  imderstand  that  Lydiadas  might  be  displeased  at 
seeing  a  private  citizen  do  even  such  good  deeds,  without 
deeming  the  Chief  Magistrate  of  the  League  worthy  of 
any  share  in  them;  and  he  may  have  looked  on  the 
deliverance  of  Greek  cities  by  gold  instead  of  steel  as 

'  Paus.  ii.  8.  6.     Od  ydp  ^Xvt^c  iiivaaOat  itp6s  filay  adrei  ^(cAcTr. 
*  See  above,  p.  870,  888. 

'  Twenty  talents,  according  to  Plutarch  (Ar.  84) ;  twenty-five,  according 
to  Pausanias  (ii.  8.  6). 
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an  unworihj  subBtitution  of  the  merchant's  craft  for  that  ouap.  yik 
of  the  warrior. 

Though  Athens  had  not  actually  joined  the  League,  Progress 
yet  this  exploit  of  Aratos,   and  the  consequent    close  League. 
alliance  of  Athens,  greatly  raised  the  Achaian  credit  and 
influence.     Aigina  at  once  joined  the  League  */  Xen6n,  iTpion  of 
Tyrant  of  Hermion^,  followed  the  example  of  Lydiadas,  Hermione. 
laid  down  the  Tyranny^   and  made  Hermione  another 
member  of  the  Achaian  body.'    We  may  also  infer  from 
a  vague  notice  in  Plutarch  that  some  more  of  the  Arka- 
dian  towns  were  gatiiered  in  at  the  same  time.'    And 
now  came  the  great  acquisition  of  Argos.    In  the  narrar 
tive  of  this  event  we  have  the  rivalry  between  Aratos 
and    Lydiadas  more  vividly  set    before    us   than  ever. 
Lydiadas  was  General  of  the  League;   but  Aratos  didunantho- 
not  think  it  inconsistent  with  the  duty  of  a  good  citizen  ciations^' 
to    make   private    advances    to  Aristomachos,   to   send  ^^^f.. 
messages  to  him,  to  invite  him  to  follow  the  example  stomachos 

_  of  Arfifos* 

of  Lydiadas  in  laying  down  his  Tyranny  and  uniting  his 
city  to  the  Achaian  League.  Private  action  of  this  sort 
had  long  been  familiar  to  Aratos>  and  it  had  never  been, 
at  all  events  when  successful,  very  severely  scrutinized 
by  his  countrymen.  But  then  the  chief  place  in  the 
League  had  never  before  been  filled  by  a  personal  rival, 
and  a  rival  who  was  at  least  his  equal  in  ability  and 
ambition.  Aratos  continued  his  negociations  with  the 
Argeian  Tyrant ;  he  enlarged  to  him  on  the  miseries  of 
absolute  power,  and  on  the  &r  loftier  position  of  a  General 
of  the  Achaians,  a  post  which,  on  the  union  of  Argos 
widi  the  League,  Aristomachos  might  aspire  to  fill  as 
-well  as  Lydiadas.    Aristomachos  agreed  to  the  proposal, 

on  condition  of  receiving  fifty  talents  to  pay  off  his 

« 

»  Plut.  Ar.  84.  «  Pint.  u.s.    Pol.  ii.  44. 

*  Plut.  U.S.  *H  T€  wX^lcmi  Trjs  *ApKaJ6ia5  uiirois  [rois  *Ax<uo7s]  ffvv^riKtt. 
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CHAP.  VII.  mercenaries.  Money  Beems  never  to  have  be^i  any 
difficulty  with  Aratos  ;  he  undertook  to  provide  this  large 
sum,  and  began  to  collect  it,  from  what  sources  we  know 
not  Large  as  was  doubtless  his  private  estate,  and 
inexhaustible  as  was  the  wealth  of  his  friend  Kii^ 
Ptolemy,  it  was  a  bold  undertaking  so  soon  after  his 
large  contribution  towards  the  ransom  of  the  Attic  for- 
tresses.   While  the  money  was  collecting,^  ihe  n^;ociatioa 

Lydiadas    came  to  the  ears  of  the  Achaian  QeneraL     As   CSiief 

as  General  Magistrate  of  the  League,  Lydiadas  was  naturally  and 
rightfully  offended  that  a  private  citizen  should  under- 
take these  unauthorized  negociations  with  foreign  powers. 
As  the  personal  rival  of  Aratos,  we  can  hardly  blame  hisi 
for  wishing  that  the  glory  of  winning  Argos,  especially 
in  his  own  year  of  office,  should  fall,  not  to  Aratos,  but 
to  himself.'  He  entered  into  communication  with  Aristo- 
machos ;  Plutarch — that  is,  of  course,  Aratos — tells  us 
that  he  counselled  the  Argeian  Tyrant  to  trust  him, 
Lydiadas,  the  ex-Tyrant,  rather  than  Aratos  Uie  sworn  foe 
of  Tyrant&'  However  this  may  be,  Lydiadas  simply  did 
his  duty,  as  head  of  the  League,  in  taking  the  matter 
into  his  own  hands.  His  position  was  that  of  an  Ameri- 
can President  or  an  English  Foreign  Secretary  who  should 
find  that  his  predecessor  in  office  and  rival  in  politics 
was  busily  engaged  in  planning  treaties  and   alliances 

His  pro-     with  foreign  states.      Lydiadas  arranged  the  terms  of 

posal  for 

the  Uniou  uuion  with  Aristomachos ;   he  laid  them  before  the  As- 

o  Argos     g^mjjiy  fQj.  confirmation,  inviting  Aristomachos   himseli^ 

as  his  own  Ambassador,  to  plead  his  own  cause  before 

the  Achaian  People.^    A  proposal  was  thus  made,  in  the 

1  Plut  Ar.  86.     Ti?v  xP^f^^^  wopt(ofUy»if. 

'  lb.     ^i\»Tifw^fAtvos   Y$<oy  txthov  iroAircv/ua  tovto  wp6s  roi^s  'AxoMiftr 

'  lb.  Tqu  p.^¥  *Ap6Tov  Kariiy6p€i  itp6$  *Api<rr6fMxof  «is  9vsfU¥Ss  Kcd  JUmX- 
fidicTots  dfl  wp6s  roi)f  rupdtnfovs  tx^^^^^' 

*  lb.     Ai}t^  wtivoi   ti)k  w^w  iitirp4^m   itposiiiyayf   rois  *Axaio«y  rir 
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moBt  r^ular  and  constitutional  way,  to  bring  about  an  chap.  vii. 
object  which  had  been  for  years  one  of  the  darling  wishes 
of  the  heart  of  Aratos,  and  which  he  had  himself  been 
endeayouring  at  some  sacrifice  to  efiect  We  can  under- 
stand the  natural  disappointment  of  Aratos  at  seeing  the 
accomplishment  of  his  own  cherished  scheme  transferred 
to  his  rival ;  but  this  in  no  way  justifies  the  &ctious  and 
unpatriotic  conduct  to  which  he  now  stooped*  What 
arguments  could  have  been  brought,  above  all  by  Aratos, 
against  a  Government  proposal  for  the  annexation  of 
Argos,  history  does  not  tell  us,  and  it  is  certainly  very 
hard  to  guess  them  by  the  light  of  nature.  He  could 
hardly  have  had  the  fstce  to  argue  tiiat  the  General  of 
the  League  had  no  right  to  discharge  one  of  his  consti- 
tutional functions,  because  a  private  citizen  or  an  inferior 
magistrate^  wished  unconstitutionidly  to  usurp  it.     But,  it  rejected 

&t  the 

is  certain  that  Aratos  spoke  in  strong  opposition ;  that  on  instance  of 
the  division  the  Noes  had  it,  that  the  Government  motion  r^^^g.^  i 
was  thrown  out,  and  that  Aristomachos  was  dismissed 
from  the  Assembly,  apparently  with  a  degree  of  disrespect 
which,  Tyrant  as  he  was,  he  certainly  had  not  deserved.^ 
But,  before  long,  things  are  quite  altered ;  Aratos  is  again  but  carried 
General ;'  he  has  made  his  peace  with  Aristomachos ;  he  motion  of 
brings  forward,  and  triumphantly  carries,*  the  very  motion  ^*^** 


B.0. 22a» 


ib^pwwov,    Helwing  (p.  102),  the  idolater  of  Aratos,  sees  in  all  this  only 
a  Tery  improper  interference  with  Aratos  on  the  part  of  Lydiadas. 

^  It  is  always  possible  that  Aratos  may  have  filled  some  other  Federal 
^ ,  -     magistracy  in  the  years  when  he  was  not  General 

'  Plat.  Ar.  85.     *Arrctir^rros  yi^  n^ov  \^Ap6rov]  ZC  ipy^v  4«i(Aa<rar  rois 

W9p\  r6w  'ApurrSfjMxof. 

^i  »  See  Flathe,  iL  157.     Thirlwall,  viii.  166.     The  Assembly  at  which 

Lydiadas  produced  Aristomachos  was  probably  the  regular  Spring  Meeting 

of  the  year  228.    At  that  Meeting  Aratos  would  be  elected  General  for  the 

f        year  228-7.     When  he  came  into  office,  he  might  either  summon  a  special 

Assembly  for  the  discussion  of  the  question,  or  might  introduce  it  at  the 

r  ^      regular  Autumnal  Meeting. 

^  Pint.  Ar.  85.     *E«-cl  8)  wfurturOtls  ird\uf  udrbs  Ijp^aro  ircpl  w^rcSy  8ui- 
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CHAP,  vii.  which  a  few  months  before  he  had  caused  to  be  igno- 
Aristo-      miniously  thrown  out;  Argos  is  united  to  the  League; 
GeneiS,     a^d,  at  the  next  election  of  Federal  Magistrate  Aratos 
B.a  227.    ig  succeeded  in  his  office,  not,  as  had  now  become  tiie 
rule,  by  Lydiadas,  but  by  Aristomachos  himself*    This 
election  was  doubtless  made  through  the  personal  influence 
of  Aratos,  and  the  narratiye  seems  rather  to  imply  that  it 
was  part  of  the  bargain  between  him  and  Aristomachos. 
Union  of    Along  with  Argos  and  Aristomachos,   Phlious  wid  its 
with  the    Tyrant  B^ednymos^  were  also  admitted  into  the  League,! 
League,     ^y^ii  ^hus  included  all  Argolis.    By  these  annexati<»is' 
Aratos  doubtless  gained  much  fame,  but  it  was  at  the 
expense  of  his  true  honour.     Plutarch  tells  us  of  the 
wonderful  proof  of  the  national  goodwill  and  confidence 
Estimate    which  the  Achaian  Assembly  showed  to  Aratos.'     One 
conduct  of  who  is  uot  a  professed  biographer  of  heroes  might  be 
Aratos.      tempted  to  say  that  neither  Aratos  nor  the  Assembly  ever 
showed  themselyes  in  a  more  paltry  light.    It  is  perhaps 
not  quite  imknown  in  other  constitutional  govemments 
for  a  statesman's  view  of  a  measure  to  differ  a  good  deal, 
according  as  he  is  in  office  or  in  opposition.    But  to  an 
impartial  spectator  this  proceeding  of  Aratos  will  perhi^s 
appear  an  extreme,  not  to  say  shameless,  case  of  such 
sudden  conversion.     One  cannot  help  wondering  how  any 
Assembly  could  be  got  to  follow  him  to  and  fro  in  such 
a  course.     But,  granting  that  some  ingenious  misrepre- 
sentations, some  fervent  declamations,  had  once  b^uiled 
the  Assembly  to  reject  the  proposal  of  Lydiadas,  yet 
afterwards  to  accept  the  proposal  of  Aratos  was,  on  the 


K4y€<rBai  Top^v,  wdirra  rdx^tos  Ktd  xpQ&6fjMs  ^^^i<ramo  ica«  vpof cS^^orro  fikp 
roi^s  *Apy€lous  Koi  ^Kicuriovs  €ls  r^i^  woXirttop,  4viavT^  8*  ticrtpow  mok  rhv 
*Api<rT6fiaxov  elKoyro  aTparnjy4y. 

1  Pol.  il  44. 

*  Plut.  Ar.  85.  "^EyOa  Hrf  fiaXurra  <t>avfpci^  4wolrjirc»  ol  <r&if^hpoi  rwv 
'AxftM^y  riip  wp6s  rdw  "Aparoy  c^Koioy  K(d  wltrnw. 


I 
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part  of  the  Assembly,  whatever  we  say  of  Aratos  himself,  chap.  vh. 
merely  a  return  to  common  sense. 

The  League  was  now  at  the  height  of  its  glory.     Days  Com- 
were  indeed  in  store  when  its  territorial  extent  was  to  be  Position 
far  greater,  but  those  were  days  when  its  true  greatness  AchaLr 
and  independence  had  passed  away  for  ever.    But  now  it  ^^^|'g 
was  wholly  independent  of  foreign  influences ;  the  J^yptian 
connexion  did  not  practically  hamper  its  action,  and, 
in  the  political  morality  of  those  times,  it  carried  with  it 
no  disgrace.    The  League  was  now  the  greatest  power  of 
Greece.    A  Federation  of    equal    cities,   democratically 
governed,  embraced  the  whole  of  old  Achaia,  the  whole  of 
the  Argolic  peninsula,  the  greater  part  of  Arkadia,  to- 
gether with  Phlious,  Sikyon,  Corinth,  Megara,  and  the 
island  of  Aigina.    Within  this  large  continuous  territory 
we  hear  of  no  discontent,  no  hankering  after  secession, 
6ave  only   in    the   single  turbulent   city  of   Mantineia. 
Achaians,  Dorians,  Arkadians,  had  forgotten  their  local 
quarrels,    and    lived   as   willing   fellow-citizens    of  one 
Federal  state.    Tyrants  and  Tyrannicides  confined  their 
war&re  within  the  limits  of  parliamentary  opposition,  and 
appeared  in  alternate  years  at  the  head  of  the  councils 
and  armies  of  the  League.    The  rival  League  of  iEtolia 
was  still  a  harmonious  ally ;  its  alliance  carried  with  it  the 
alliance  of  Elis ;  Athens  was  bound  to  the  League  by 
every  tie  of  gratitude ;  the  breed  of  local  Tyrants  had 
ceased  to  exist;  some  had  been  extirpated,  others  had 
been  converted  into  Achaian  citizens  and  leaders.     Mace- 
donia was  doubtless  not  friendly,  but  she  was  not  in  a 
position  to  be  actively  hostile ;   Rome  herself,  a  name 
which  doubtless  already    commanded  a  vague  respect, 
though  as  yet  no  servile  fear,    had   entered   into  the 
friendliest  relations,  cemented  by  the  choicest  honours  on 
either  side.    The  work  of  the  League  seemed  to  be  done; 
Greece,  all  Greece  at  least  south   of  Thermopylae,  was 
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OHAP.  rn.  free ;  all  her  noblest  cities  eigoyed  freedom  from  foreign 
garrisons  and  foreign  tribute  ;  none  of  them  were  hostile 
to  the  Leagne ;  many  of  them  were  incorporated  as  its 
principal  members.  Never  did  the  League  itself  stand  so 
high  in  power  and  reputation ;  never  had  Greece,  as  a 
whole,  so  fair  a  prospect  of  peace  and  good  government 
The  time  was  now  come  when  the  man  who  had  done 
all  this  good  for  his  native  land  was  to  undo  it  with  his 
own  hands. 


§  3.  From  the  Beginning  of  the  War  with  Kleomenes 
to  the  Opening  of  Negodatixms  with  Macedonia. 

B.  0.  227-224. 

Condition       The  one  possible  rival  of  the  Achaian  League  within 

*  Peloponn^os  was  Sparta.     That  famous  city  had  now 

B.O.  871-   indeed,  for  nearly  a  hundred  and  fifty  years,  utterly  fallen 

227 

from  her  ancient  greatness.  The  day  of  Leuktra  had  not 
only  cut  her  off  from  all  hope  of  retaining  or  recoverii^ 
her  old  supremacy,  it  had  cut  off  the  fidrest  portion  c^  her 
home  territory  from  her  dominion.  The  President,  we  might 
almost  say  the  Tyrant,  of  Greece  was  brought  down  to 
the  rank  of  one  Peloponnesian  city  among  many.  Instead 
of  sending  her  armies  to  lord  it  over  Thebes  and  Olynthoe^ 
she  was  hemmed  in  on  one  side  by  her  new-bom  rival 
Megalopolis,  on  another  by  her  own  liberated  serfe  oi 
Messdnia.  As  for  her  internal  state,  we  are  told  of  cor- 
ruptions of  every  kind;  the  Laws  of  Lykouigos  had 
become  a  name ;  aU  power  and  all  property  were  centred 
in  a  few  hands ;  Kings  and  people  alike  were  held  in 
bondage  by  the  ruling  oligarchs.  And  yet,  on  the  whcde, 
the  history  of  Sparta  during  this  age  is  more  honourable 
than  that  of  any  other  of  the  great  Hellenic  cities.    Her 
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supremacy,  her  greatness,  had  passed  away ;  but,  withm  chap.  yh. 
the  narrow  bounds  in  which  she  was  pent  up,  she  preserved 
her  independence  and  her  dignity  in  a  way  that  Thebes 
and  Corinth  and  Athens  had  failed  to  do.  During  the 
times  of  greatest  violence  and  confusion,  she  had  been  free 
alike  from  foreign  conquest  and  from  domestic  reyohitioiu 
She  could  not  mdeed  always  defend  her  territories  from 
invasion ;  still  she  had  never  seen  either  a  native  Tyrant 
or  a  Macedonian  garrison.  Philip  had  marched  along  her  b.c.  888. 
coasts,  he  had  contracted  her  borders,  but  his  phalanx 
had  never  appeared  before  her  unwalled  capital^  The 
democratic  hero  of  Thebes  and  the  royal  hero  of  Epeiros 
had  alike  been  driven  back  when  they  assaulted  her  in 
her  own  hearth  and  home.  She  had  never  recognized  the 
Macedonian  as  chief  of  Greece ;  she  had  sent  no  deputies 
to  the  Corinthian  Congress ;  her  name  was  formally  ex- 
cepted in  the  inscriptions  which  described  Alexander  and 
all  Gre^s,  save  the  Lacedsemonians,  as  victorious  over  the 
Barbarians  of  Asia.  But  she  was  not  dead  to  the  cause 
of  Greece ;  her  kingly  H^rakleids  could  still  command 
armies  on  behalf  of  Hellenic  freedom ;  one  Agis  had  died 
fighting  in  a  vain  attempt  to  break  the  Macedonian  yoke ; 
another  had  come  ready,  if  Aratos  would  but  have  let  him, 
to  fight  as  bravely  to  free  Peloponndsos  from  the  robbers 
of  iEtolia.  At  home,  whaterer  were  her  political  or  social  Her 
corruptions,  they  were  the  mere  gradual  decay  of  old  condition. 
institutions,  not  the  lawless  usurpations  of  high-handed 
violence.  Her  Eangs,  her  Ephors,  her  Senate,  her  Assem- 
bly, were  no  longer  what  they  once  were ;  but  the  vener- 
able names  and  offices  remained  unchanged.  No  Spartan 
King  had  ever  trampled  on  the  rights  of  Senate  or  People, 
none  had  even  ventured  to  resist  the  far  more  doubtfnl 
pretensions  of  the  despotic  Ephora     And,  on  the  other 

1  See  ThirlwaU,  vi.  114. 
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CHAP.  vir. 


Reform 
aud  fato 
of  Agis, 
6.C.  241. 


Reign 
of  Kleo- 

MBN£Sy 

B.C.  236- 
222. 


Revolution 
of  Kleo- 
mends, 
B.C.  226- 
225. 


hand,  Sparta  had  seen  no  usurping  citizen  holding  her  in 
bondage  by  a  mercenary  force,  nor  had  she  eyer  acknow- 
ledged any  chief  but  her  own  lawful  and  Zeus-descended 
Kings.  Sparta  lay  quiet,  seldom  touched  by  the  revolu- 
tions of  the  rest  of  Greece,  fallen  indeed,  but  neither 
crushed  like  Thebes,  enslaved  like  Thessaly,  nor  degraded 
like  Athens.  She  was  still  independent  within  her  own 
borders;  she  might  yet  again  become  powerfid  beyond 
them.  And  now  the  day  had  come  when  Sparta  was 
once  more  for  a  moment  to  stand  forth  as  the  first  of 
Grecian  states,  and,  after  a  short  career  of  glory,  to  sink 
into  a  state  of  degradation,  both  within  and  without, 
almost  lower  than  that  of  Athens  itself. 

First  came  Agis  the  reformer,  Agis  the  martyr,  the 
purest  and  noblest  spirit  that  ever  perished  through 
deeming  others  as  pure  and  noble  as  himself.  Then,  for 
the  first  time,  internal  revolution  began  in  Sparta,  and  ihe 
hand  of  the  executioner  was  raised  against  the  sacred 
person  of  a  HSrakleid  King.  But  his  memory  died  not ; 
a  successor  and  an  avenger  arose  from  the  very  hearth  of 
his  destroyer ;  Sparta  had  at  last  a  Eong  indeed ;  ^  no 
Tyrant,  no  invader,  but  a  Spartan  of  the  Spartans,  a 
HSrakleid  of  the  divine  seed ;  one  who  grasped  the  sceptre 
of  Agis  with  a  firmer  hand,  and  who  scrupled  not  to  cany 
out  his  schemes  by  means  from  which  his  gentle  spirit 
would  have  shrunk  in  horror.  E^leomen^  burst  the  bands 
with  which  a  gradually  narrowing  oligarchy  had  fettered 
alike  the  Spartan  Bangs  and  the  Spartan  people.  He  slew 


1  The  charaeter  of  Eleomen^  has  been  a  subject  of  warm  dispute  both 
in  his  own  days  and  in  ours.  Polybios,  as  a  Megalopolitan,  of  course 
draws  him  in  the  darkest  colours;  in  Plutarch  we  find  the  counter- 
statement  of  his  fti^Tniring  contemporary  Phylarchos.  I  do  not  feel  called 
upon  minutely  to  examine  questions^which  are  matters  of  Spartan,  not  of 
Federal,  history ;  but  I  believe  that  my  notion  of  Eleomen^  will  be 
found  quite  in  harmony  with  the  views  of  Bishop  ThirlwalL  See  his 
History,  viii  160-188. 
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the  Ephors  on  their  seats  of  office,  and  summoned  the  chap.  vtr. 
people  of  Sparta  to  behold  and  approTe  the  deed.   An  age ' 
which  has  condoned  the  most  deliberate  perjury  and  the 
most  cold-blooded  massacre  which  history  records  is  hardly 
entitled  to  be  severe  on  the  comparatively  mild  coup 
ijF^tat  ^  of  the  Laoedsemonian  King.     He  put  out  of  the 
way  by  violence,  because  Law  could  not  touch  them,  men 
who,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe,  had  put  to  death  his 
own  royal  colleague,  and  then  charged  him  with  the  deed.' 
The  slaughter  of  the  Ephors  was  a  stroke  in  which  Agis  or 
Epameindndas  would  have  had  no  share,  but  it  was  one  at 
which  Ehud,  TeU,  or  Timoleon  could  not  consistently  have 
scrupled.     The  Ephors,  the    real    Tyrants,  once    gone, 
Kleomente  stood  forth  as  the  King  of  a  free  people,  the 
General  of  a  gallant  army.    He  was  no  longer  the  slave  of 
a  narrow  caste  of  ruling  families ;  he  was  the  beloved  chief 
of  a  nation,  which,  recruited  by  a  large  addition  from  the 
subject  classes,  was  now  a  nation  once  more.    A  people 
thus  springing  into  a  revived  life  is  sure  to  be  warlike,  if 
not  positively  aggressive.     The  discipline  of  victory — and  Relations 
only  a  chief  like  Aratos  can  lead  such  a  people  to  defeat —  Sparta 
is  needed  to  teach  it  to  feel  its  own  powers ;  it  is  needed  J^^g® 
to  effitce  all  divisions,  all  hostile  memories,  by  conmion 
struggles  and  conmion  triumphs  in  the  national  cause. 
How  was  Peloponndsos  to  contain  two  such  powers,  each 
in  the  fiill  vigour  of  recovered  freedom,  each  fresh  with  all 
the  lofty  aspirations  of  r^enerate  youth  ?    What  were  to 
be  the  mutual  relations  of  the  revived  League  and  of  the 

'  Four  of  the  Ephors  were  killed,  with  ten  persons  who  attempted  to 
^defend  them.  Ei^ty  citizens  were  banished,  that  is,  not  sent  to  some 
Spartan  Cayenne,  but  allowed  to  live  in  any  Greek  city  except  Sparta, 
retaining  their  rights  of  property,  and  encotiraged  by  a  promise  to  be 
allowed  to  retom  home  at  some  futnre  day.  So  small  an  aUowance  of 
bloodshed  and  confiscation  would  be  counted  a  very  poor  day's  work  at 
^e  **  inauguration  *'  of  an  Empire  or  a  Red  Bepublic. 

«  See  Thirlw^,  viii.  172.   cf.  163. 
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CHAP.  TIL  revived  Kingdom  t  Above  all,  what  were  to  be  the 
persoBal  relati(ms  of  two  such  chiefB  as  AratoB  and  Kleo- 
men^s  ?  Free  and  equal  alliance  would  be  the  bidding  of 
cold  external  prudence.  Sparta^  such  a  counselor  would 
flay,  is  &T  too  great  to  become  a  single  dty  of  the  League ; 
Achida^  on  the  other  hand,  is  far  too  firee  and  hai^y  as 
she  is  to  be  asked  to  admit  the  slightest  superiority  on  the 
part  of  Sparta.  Live  in  friendship  side  by  side ;  and  hang 
up  your  shields  till  the  ^tolian  again  proves  faithless,  or 
till  the  Macedonian  again  becomes  threatening.  Advice 
sound  indeed,  advice  at  once  prudent  and  benevolent, 
but  advice  which  two  ambitious  chiefe  and  two  high-spiiited 
nations  were  nerer  likely  to  take. 

Causes  The  war  between  Sparta  and  the  League  began  brf(»^ 

of  war        ___ 

between  Kleomeu&i  had  accomplished  his  great  revolution  at  home. 
and^e  ^cre  Can  be  no  doubt  that  it  was  a  war  which  was 
i..eague.  equally  acceptable  to  the  leaders  on  both  sides,  and  that 
in  no  case  could  peace  have  been  kept  very  long.  It  was 
like  the  old  Peloponnesian  War  between  Sparta  and 
Athens ;  in  both  cases  war  was  the  natural  result  of  the 
position  occupied  by  two  rival  powers ;  *  in  botii  cases  the 
grounds  of  warfare  which  were  allied  on  either  side  were 
at  most  the  occasions,  and  not  the  real  causes,  of  the 
struggle.  In  the  eyes  of  Aratos,  Sparta  was  a  power  which 
stood  in  the  way  of  his  darling  scheme  of  uniting  ^1  Pelo- 
ponnesos  into  one  Confederation.'  On  that  object  his  mind 
had  dwelt  so  long  that  he  had  begun  to  regard  himself  as 
having  a  mission  to  compel  as  well  as  to  persuade  the 
refractory ;   the  deliverer  was  at  last  banning  to  share 

1  Thuc.  i.  23.  Tijv  fA^v  yAp  dKriOfffrdrriv  irp6<fMffiy,  d^>€Uf€(rrdrri¥  9i  A/^OT, 
Toi)s  ^ABriyodovs  'Jjyovfuii,  fieydXovs  ytyvofi^yovs  Kcd  <p6fiop  wap4xopras  rtiis 
AaiccitUfiovloiSf  da^aeyKixrai  is  r6  iroXcftciv*  al  8*  4s  r6  ^op^p^v  Aryu/icycu  edrlai 
oZS*  ^(Mt^  iKar4pw,  This  is  as  tnie  of  Orchomenos  and  Athenaion  as  of 
Epidamnos  and  Korkyra. 

«  Pint.  Kl.  3.  'O  ydp  "Aparos  .  .  .  4$ov\tro  fihv  i^  dpxvs  «s  f^ay  <rrfr- 
ra^iv  dyaytip  Tl€\oirovyri<riouSf  k.t.\. 
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some  of  the  feelings  of  a  conqneror.    Elis,  Sparta^  and  obav.  ru. 
BGme  Arkadian  towns  ^  were  still  wcyiting  to  the  completion 
of  his  great  worL    Now  Sparta,  and  Elis  also,  stood  in  a  Different 
wholly  different  position  from  the  cities  which  Aratos  had  ^p^ 
incorporated  with  the  League  in  earlier  days.    SikySn,  ^^^e. 
Corinth,  M^ara,  Argos,  had  every  reason  to  rejoice  in  ijvered  by 

AjTAtOS. 

their  annexation.  Instead  of  foreign  or  domestic  bondage, 
tiiey  obtained  freedcHn  within  their  own  walls,  and  true 
confederates  beyond  them.  Sparta  had  no  such  need ; 
she  had  no  foreign  garrison,  no  domestic  Tyrant ;  she  lived 
undOT  a  Government  which,  whether  good  or  bad,  was  a 
national  Qovemment,  resting  on  the  prescriptive  reverence 
of  eight  hundred  years.  No  enemy  threatened  her,  and, 
had  any  enemy  threatened  her,  she  was  fully  able  to  resist 
^e  was  far  greater  than  any  one  city  of  the  League ; 
indeed  the  event  proved  that  she  was  able  to  contend  on 
more  than  equal  terms  with  the  League's  whole  force*  Her 
inmiemorial  polity,  the  habits  and  feelings  of  her  people, 
were  all  utterly  inconsistent  with  the  position  of  a  single 
member  of  a  Democratic  Confederation/  What  was  de- 
liverance and  promotion  to  Corinth  and  Argos  would  to 
Sparta  have  been  a  sacrifice  of  eveiy  national  feeling  and 
a  sacrifice  for  which  no  occasion  called.  Sparta  was  never 
likely  to  enter  the  League  as  a  willing  member,  and  Aratos 
had  yet  to  learn  that  none  but  willing  m^nbers  of  a 
League  are  worth  having.  Sparta  was  too  strong  to  be 
herself  directly  attacked  ;  but  she  inight  be  weakened  and 
isolated,  till  she  was  either  actually  conquered,  or  else  led 
to  think  that  accession  to  the  League  would  be  the  less  of 
two  evils.     On  this  point  Aratos,  Lydiadas,  and  Aristoma- 

^  Plat.  KL  8.  ^AwtKtlirovTo  AaK€6(Ufi6yioi  koI  *H\cibi  Ktd  Baoi  Acucc- 
$tufioylois  *Af»Ki5»K  Tpos^'ixow — ^that  is,  doubtless,  Mantlneia,  Tegea,  and 
Orchomenos.  Phigaloia,  too,  and  perhaps  some  other  Ai'kadian  towns, 
were  not  yet  incorporated.     He  should  also  have  added  Messene. 

*  See  the  remarks  of  Schorn,  p.  96. 
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ouAP.  YTT.  chos  would  be  of  one  mind  To  Lydiadas  the  matter 
would  seem  very  simple  :  Sparta  was  the  old  enemy  of  his 
city;  Sparta  and  Megalopolis  had,  as  usual,  border  dis- 
putes ;  territory  was  said  to  be  unjustly  detained  on  either 
side ;  *  the  hope  of  Achaian  help  against  Sparta  was 
doubtless  one  among  the  objects  which  had  led  him  to 
join  the  League  at  alL  To  Aristomachos^  if  he  had  in  him 
a  ^ark  of  the  old  Argeian  spirit,  Sparta  would  be  the 
object  of  a  hatred  no  less  keen  than  it  was  to  Lydiadas. 
The  day  was  at  last  come  when  the  old  wrong  might 
be  redressed^  when  Argos,  if  not,  as  of  old,  the  head  of 
Pcloponn^os,  might  at  least  see  Sparta  brought  down  to 
her  own  level  The  three  chief  men  of  the  League  would 
thus  be  agreed,  or,  if  there  was  a  difference,  it  would  be  a 
War  ac-  difference  as  to  the  means  rather  than  the  end.  We  can 
orTboth  ^®U  believe  that,  while  Aratos  was  weaving  his  subtle  web, 
sides.  Lydiadas  and  Aristomachos  would  be  clamouring  for  open 
war  with  Lacedsemon,  and  setting  forth  the  standing 
border-wrongs  of  their  several  cities.  To  EleomenSs,  on 
th^  other  hand,  war  was  just  as  acceptable  as  it  could  be 
to  the  most  warlike  orator  at  Aigion.  He  had  not  as  yet 
appeared  as  a  revolutionist ;  he  was  a  young  and  orderiy 
King,  humbly  obeying  his  masters  the  Ephors.  But  he 
was  doubtless  already  meditating  his  daring  plan  of 
carrying  out  the  dreams  of  Agis  with  the  strong  hand. 
A  war  in  which  he  might  win  the  popularity  and  influence 
which  attend  a  victorious  general,  a  war  in  which  he 
might  show  himself  forth  as  the  retriever  of  Sparta's 
ancient  glory,  was  of  all  things  that  which  best  suited  his 
purpose.'  He  rejoiced  at  every  hostile  sign  on  the  Achaian 

1  Plut.  K1.  4.  *Efi$o\-fj  8i  rifs  Aaitwviicrit  r6  *AO^yatop  itrrl,  Kot  rir^ 
irpit  rods  MtyaXovoXhas  ^v  Mliticop.  PoL  ii.  46.  T^  Ka\o6fiMrov  ^AOi^ratov 
4v  Tp  TUP  McToXoiroXiTwy  X^P?*  To  the  Mcgalopolitan  historian  the 
right  of  Megalopolis  to  Athenaion  did  not  seem  oi)en  to  those  doubts 
which  were  intelligible  at  the  distance  of  Chair6neia. 

*  Plut.   Kl.  3.     Oi6fx*pos  5*  iip  4p  wo\4fUf>  fiaWop  ^  nor*  ^tpifprip  fifrtt- 
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side,  aikl  nourished  every  hostile  disposition  among  his  ohap.  vii. 
own  people.  Small  as  was  the  actual  authority  of  a 
Spartan  King,  all  Spartan  history  shows  that  his  position 
was  one  which  allowed  an  able  and  active  prince  to 
acquire  a  practical  influence  in  the  state  far  beyond  the 
formal  extent  of  his  royal  powers,*  Kleomenes,  even  thus 
early,  was  evidently  popular  and  influential;  Sparta  felt 
that  one  of  her  old  Kings,  a  Lednidas  or  an  Agesilaos, 
had  again  arisen  to  win  back  for  her  her  ancient  place 
in  the  eyes  of  men. 

The  position  of  the  i^tolian  League  just  at  this  time  is  Ambi^- 
smgular  and  ambiguous.    If  we  may  believe  Polybios,  that  tlwirof 
IB,  doubtless,  the  Autobiography  of  Aratos,  uEtolian  in-^^^^^ 
trigue  was  at  the  bottom  of  the  whole  mischief.    The  ^^  *p 

A  fill  Am 

^tolians,  urged  by  their  natural  injustice  and  rapacity," 
stirred  up  Kleomen^s  to  make  wrongful  attacks  on  the 
Achaian  League ;  they  once  more  plotted  with  Macedonia 
to  partition  the  Achaian  cities ;  it  was  only  Aratos  who, 
by  skilfully  winning  over  Antigonos  to  the  Achaian  side, 
saved  the  League  from  being  overwhelmed  •  by  three 
enemies  at  once.  On  the  other  hand,  we  have  the  facts 
diat  the  two  Let^gues  were  still  on  friendly  terms,  and 
that  there  had  been,  to  say  the  least,  no  open  war  between 
Achaia  and  Macedonia  since  the  beginning  of  the  reign 
of  Antigonos.  It  might  be  doing  the  ^tolians  too  much 
honour  to  suppose  that  a  scrupulous  regard  to  the  faith 
of  treaties  would  have  kept  them  back  from  any  aggres- 
sion which  might  be  convenient  at  the  moment.  But  inaction 
there  is  the  fact  that  the  iEtolians  did  not  strike  a  blow  ^toiians 
throughout  the  whole  Kleomenic  War,  even  though  the  **^°"fi*^- 

irrii<rai  rd  ir€ip6irra  (rvwiKpovtrt  irp6s  rot^s  *Axctioi^5  rijy  wSXiif  odroi);  9iti6yTas 
iyK\iifAdTC0tf  rpo(pda'€is.  The  whole  state  of  the  case  could  hardly  be  more 
tersely  expressed.    See  also  Droysen,  ii  478. 

»  See  Oxford  Essays,  1857,  p.  154. 

'  Pol.  ii.  45.  AlrvKol  Bid  rrjy  t^mov  oZiKiav  KaX  rtXtoyt^iw  ^dovi/i- 
trayrtSf  k.t.X. 
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CHAP.  vit.  Achaians  were,  at  one  stage  of  it  at  least,  at  war  with 

out  the      their  cherished  allies  of  Elis.     There  is  the  other  fact, 

War.™^*^^^  which  we  shall  come  to  presently,  that  Aratos  himself 

before  he  took  the  final  step  of  asking  for  Macedonian 

help,  first  asked  for  help  from  ^tolia.     Had  the  two 

Leagues  been  on  the  same  cordial  terms  on  which  they 

were  a  few  years  before,  that  help  would  never  have  been 

refused;  but  had  the  iEtolians  been  such  bitter  enemies 

to  Achaia  as  Polybios  represents^  that  help  would  never 

have  been  asked  for.     In  the  latter  case  they  would 

doubtless  have  taken  an  open  part  against  the  League 

long  before.    The  truth  doubtless  is^  that  the  ^tolians 

were  jealous  of  the  progress  of  the  Achaian  League  in 

Arkadia^  but  that,  just  now,  Peloponnesian  afiiEurs  seemed 

iEtolian     to  them  of  secondary  moment     Their  hands  appear  to 

tionshi      ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^f  enterprises  for  extending 
Thessaiy.    h^q^^  power  nearer  home.  They  were  hostile  to  Macedonia^ 

and  were  occupied  in  some  of  their  Thessalian  con^ 
quests.  This  extension  of  their  continuous  territory  was  a 
more  important  object  than  the  retention  of  a  few  inland 
towns  in  PeloponnSsos.  They  were  doubtless  well  pleased 
to  see  the  two  great  Peloponnesian  po'wers  at  war  with 
one  another ;  they  may  even  have  taken  such  steps  as  were 
likely  to  embroil  them  together;  but  their  agency  was 
clearly  something  quite  secondary  throughout  the  matter. 
It  is  evident  that,  in  the  explanation  given  by  Polybios  of 
the  causes  of  the  war,  we  have  not  the  historian's  own 
statement  of  matters  of  fact,  but  only  the  best  apology 
which  Aratos  could  think  of  for  his  own  unpatriotic  con- 
duct. In  fact,  no  very  remote  causes  need  be  sought  for 
to  account  for  the  Kleomenic  War ;  Sparta  and  Achaia^ 
Kleomen^s  and  Aratos,  were  shut  up  within  one  penin- 
sula ;  and  that  was  enough. 

*  See  Thirlwall,  viii.  168. 
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It  will  be  remembered  that  the  iEtolians  had  certam  obap.  vn. 
possessions  in  Arkadia^  the  nature  of  whose  relation  to 
the  League,  whether  one  of  real  confederation  or  of  sub- 
jection, is  not  very  clear.*    One  of  these  towns,  Mantineia»  Spartan 
had,  as  we  have  seen,  from  whatever  cause,  forsaken  the  of  the 
Achaian  for  the  iEtolian  connexion.  .  Mantineia  now,  to-  ^^^Si 
gether  with  Tegea  and  Orchomenos,  was,  on  what  ground  -^^^^^ 
or  by  what  means  we  know  not,  induced  by  Kleomends' — 
he  is  already  always  spoken  of  as  the  chief  doer  of  every* 
thing — again  to  exchange  the  iEtolian  for  the  Lacede- 
monian connexion.     On  what  terms  these  towns  were 
united  to  ^arta,  whether  as  subjects,  as  dependents,  or 
as  free  allies,  does  not  appear.    But  in  any  case  their  new 
relation  was  one  which  involved  separation  from  the  iEto- 
lian  body.    The  ^tolians  however  made  no  opposition, 
and  formally  recognized  the  right  of  Sparta  to  her  new 
acquisitions.'     Such  distant  possessions  were  doubtless 
felt  to  be  less  valuable  to  the  iEtolian  League  than  the 
certainty  of  embroiling  Sparta  and  Achaia.     For  it  is 
evident  that  their  occupation  by  Sparta  was  a  real  ground 
for  alarm  on  the  part  of  the  Achaians.    As  the  territory  Achaian 
of  the  League  now  stood>  these  cities  seemed  naturally  involved 
designed  to  make  a  part  of  it    A^  independent  common-  ^^^*^^^- 
wealths,  or  as  outlying  dependencies  of  JStolia,  they  had 
doubtless  been  always  looked  upon  as  undesirable  neigh- 
bours.    But  it  was  a  far  more  dangerous  state  of  things 
now  that  a  long  Wedge  of  Lacedssmonian  territory  had 
thrust  itself  in  between  the  two  Achaian  cantons  of  Argos 


1  Pol.  iL  46.  Tdf  AhnoXois  oU  fUifov  ffvfifiaxt^tu  ^eipxo^o'os  d\X^  itai 
cvfivoX^rtvofidvas  t<(tc  WAcif.    See  above,  p.  846. 

'  lb.  KXtofUvovs  wewpa^ucomiKSTOS  adro^  [roiis  AlrvXodf]  «cU  ^apf* 
fni/Advov  TSytaVf  MoyrfycioK,  *Opx6fuvov, 

'  lb.  O^x  oTov  dycafOKToOtrras  dXXii  iccU  fi€fiaiovpras  eah^  [KXco^rcc] 
T^K  Tapd\ifi^iv  ....  iKovfrCvs  irapwnroyBovfidyovs  Koi  tAj  /ityitrrAs  dwoA- 
k^tn-as  ir6\€is  iB^kom^p,  The  sentence  of  which  these  cxthtcts  are  parts 
is  one  of  the  longest  I  know  in  any  language. 
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CHA.P.  vn.  and  Megalopolis/    But  howeyer  much  such  a  firontier 
might  in  Achaian  eyes  seem  to  stand  in  need  of  rectifi- 
cation^  no  formal  injury  was  done  to  the  League  by  the 
Ijacedsemonian   occupation  of   Orchomenos   wid  Tegea> 
cities  which  were  not,  and  never  had  been,  members  of 
the    Achaian    body.      Mcyitineia   indeed   might,   to   an 
Unionist  of  extreme  views,  seem  deserving  of  the  eha»' 
tisement  of  rebellion,  but  it  wa»  rather  late  in  the  day  to 
take  up  such  a  ground,  after  quietly  seeing  the  city — 
seemingly  for  several  years — ^in  ^tolian  occupation.    But 
nations  and  governments  are  seldom  swayed  by  sudi  eoR- 
siderations  of  consistency.     Any  nation,  any  government^ 
would  have  been  stirred  up  by  seeing  the  frontier  of  a 
rival  power  suddenly  carried  into  the  heart  of  its  territory, 
and  that  by  the  occupation  of  one  district  at  least  to 
Delibera-    which  it  could  put  forth  somc  shadow  of  legal  right.    The 
Achaian     coursc  taken  by  Aratos  was  characteristic.    He  and  die 
^::C-     otber  members  of  the  Achaian  Goyermnent*  determmed 
that  war  should  not  be  declared  against  Sparta.     A  decla- 
ration of  war  would  have  required  the  summoning  of  a 
Federal  Assembly  and  the  public  discussion  of  die  state 
of  affairs.     But  it  was  determined  to  watch  and  to  hinder 
Attempt    the  movements  of  Kleomen^    The  mode  of  watching  and 
on  Tegea    hindering  was  doubtless  left  to  Aratos  himself    He  began 
meno8^^^°  to  lay  plans  for  gaining  Tegea  and  Orchomenos  by  one  of 

1  **Durch  sie  war  plotzlich  das  Spaitanergebiet  tief  in  den  achaischen 
Bereich  hinein  voi^geschoben ;  die  Eidgenossenschaft  musste  inne  weideik 
dass  sie  anf  das  Gefahrlichste  bedroht  scL"  Droysen,  ii  480.  So 
Kortiim  (iii.  183)  ;  '*  Auch  blieb  jene  [die  Eidgenossenscbaft  der  Achaer], 
welcbe  das  Gefabrliche  einer  fremden  keilformig  in  die  Bnndoamark 
bineingeschobenen  Ansiedelnng  vollkommen  erkannte,  keineswegs  nihigo 
Znscbauerin." 

■  Pol.  iL  46.  "Eyw*  itiv  tit  rtwra  fikhctop  a^6s  t€  [6  "kparoi]  coi 
irivrts  dfxoiws  ol  Tpotarwrfs  rod  rmv  'Ax^iv  woKtrt^funros  xoXiftav  /ikw 
Tpds  firiBdra  Kceripxuv^  MaT€ur$cu  8^  rais  r£y  AoKt^aifioytwy  hrifiokats. 
Tbe  joint  action  of  the  President  and  bis  Cabinet  is  here  well  marked. 
In  this  partic4|lar  year  it  is  unlikely  that  Lydiadas  was  even  in  subordi- 
nate office. 
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his  usual  noctumal  surprises/  The  policy  of  such  a  scheme  uhap.  vh. 
is  clear.  If  Tegea  and  Orchomenos  were  gained,  Mantineia 
would  be  isolated^  and  the  rebel  city  would  be  at  his 
mercy.     The  justice  of  the  scheme  is  another  matter. 
The  League  was  not  at  war  with  Tegea^  with  Orchomenos, 
or  with  Sparta^  nor  were  those  cities  oppressed  by  Tyrants 
or  occupied  by  Macedonicyi  garrisons.    But  Tegea  and 
Orchomenos  contained  a  party,  favourable  to  the  Achaian 
connexion^'  and  this,  or  much  less  than  this,  was  always 
enough  to  blind  Aratos  to  every  other  consideration,  when 
he  had  the  chance  of  winning  new  cities  for  the  League. 
But  Aratos  had  at  last  met  with  his  match  abroad  as  well 
as  at  home.    Kleomends  found  out  what  was  going  on,  Kloomen^ 
and,  with  the  consent  of  the  Ephors,  he  fortified  a  place  Athduuion, 
called  Ath^naion,  in  the  fi-ontier  district  which  was  dis-  ^^* 
puted  between  Sparta  and  Megalopolis.    At  the  same 
moment  the  night  attacks  on  Tegea  and  Orchomenos 
foiled ;   the  party  favourable  to  Achaia  lost  heart,  and 
Aratos  had  to  retire  amid  the  jeers  of  his  rival'    Kleo- 
mends  was  anxious  for  a  battle,  or  at  least  for  what,  with 
the  numbers  on  both  sides/  would  rather  have  been  a 
skirmish.    For  this  of  course  Aratos  had  no  mind,  and 
KleomenSs  was  recalled  by  the  Ephors.     Aratos,  on  his  Deciara- 
return  home,  procured  a  declaration  of  war  against  Sparta,  ^^^^^^ 


War. 


*  I  follow  Bishop  Thirlwall  in  the  narrative  (viii.  168,  9)  which  he 
seems  to  have  put  together  by  a  comparison  of  Plutarch  (El.  i)  and 
Polybios ;  that  is,  of  Phylarchos  and  the  Memoirs  of  Aratos.  There  is 
no  contradiction  between  the  two,  but  each  naturally  dwells  on  different 
points  in  the  story.  Polybios  tells  us  that  the  Achaian  Government 
determined  to  hinder  the  further  progress  of  Kleomen^s  ;  Plutarch  tells 
US  in  what  way  it  was  that  they  sought  to  hinder  it. 

'  Plutarch  (Kl.  4)  calls  them  irp<J8orat,  a  touch  clearly  borrowed  from 
Phylarchos. 

*  See  the  curious  correspondence  in  Plutarch  (u.s.).  It  would  be  a 
relief  if  diplomatic  dispatches  were  more  commonly  written  in  so  amusing 
a  style. 

^  Pint.  U.S.  K\€0fi4ytt  /iic0*  linr4wy  tkiyw  koI  let^Hv  rpuucofflvw  ir 
^ApKoilt^  ffrpon'oir9?i€vofi4y^. 
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CHAP.  VII.  on  the  ground  of  the  seizure  of  Athdnaioa  The  passage 
of  this  proposal  through  the  seyeral  stages  of  the  General 
and  his  Cabinet,  the  Senate,  and  the  Public  AssemUy, 
is,  happily  for  our  knowledge  of  the  Achaian  constita- 
tion,  described  by  the  historian  with  more  than  usual 
formality/ 

The  language  of  Polybios  would  lead  us  to  believe  that 
the  Assembly  at  which  war  was  declared  was  an  Extra* 
ordinary  Meeting  summoned  for  the  purpose.     It  was 
probably  not  till  after  the  declaration  that  Aratos  was 
enabled  once  more  to  enlarge  the  League  by  tiie  aoquisi- 
Aratos       tiou  of  a  uew,  though  not  a  very  important,  member.     He 
KapW     S^^  possession  of  the  Arkadian  town  of  KaphyaL'    I^  as 
totlie        seems  likely,   Kaphyai  was  then  in  the  position  of  a 
subject  district  of  Orchomenos,  its  citizens  would  doubt- 
less embrace  with  delight  the  opportunity  of  entering 
the  Achaian  Union  as  an  independent  State.    War  now 
began  in  earnest ;  but  the  first  important  campaign  fell  in 
a  year  when  Aratos  was  not  at  the  head  of  the  Federal 
General-     armies.    It  was  Ae  year  when  Aristomachos,  the  Ex- 
Ar^to-       Tyrant  of  Argos,  was  General    The  election  of  Aiisto- 
aa  2^-6.  machos  at  such  a  moment  merits  some   consideration 
There  could  not  be  a  stronger  proof  of  the  bitterness  of 
the  feud  between  Aratos  and  Lydiadas.    War  had  been 
declared  on  account  of  a  violation  of  the  Megalopolitan 
territory;  a  Megalopolitan  citizen  was  one  of  the  fore- 
most men  of  the  League ;  he  had  thrice  filled  the  office  of 
General ;  we  cannot  doiibt  that  he  aspired  to  it  a  fourtli 

1  PoL  ii  46.  T6t9  54  avroBpohcutr^s  roi^s  'Axcuods  txpoftof  ficnk  ri^ 
3ovXif5  dpa\afA$dv€tp  ^ay€pms  r^f  irp^s  roh  AoK^atfiovlovt  iIv^x^mt. 

*  Plut.  Kl.  4.  Plntarch  does  not  mention  the  declaration  of  wuv 
Polybios  does  not  mention  the  taking  of  Kaphyai,  but  this  seems  the 
most  natural  order  of  events,  if  the  Meeting  at  which  war  was  declared 
was  an  Extraordinary  one.  If  Kaphyai  was  taken  before  the  declaration, 
it  would  be  easier  to  suppose  that  war  was  declared  at  the  regular  Spring 
Meeting,  when  Aristomachos  was  elected  GeneraL 
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time ;  we  cannot  doubt  that  he  would  hare  the  strong  chap.  th. 
support  of  his  own  city,  now  that  the  main  business  of  the 
General  would  be  to  defend  the  Megalopolitan  territory. 
Ereiything,  one  would  hfiye  thought,  specially  pointed 
to  Lydiadas  as  the  man  fitted  aboYe  all  others  to  be 
the  Qeneral  of  this  important  year.  But  his  claims 
were  rejected,  and  tiie  defence  of  Megalopolis  and  of 
all  Achaia  was  entrusted  to  that  yery  Aristomaohos^ 
the  glory  of  whose  admission  to  the  League  had  been 
so  un&irly  snatched  by  Aratos  firom  Lydiadas  himself 
Many  men  and  many  cities  have  deserted  the  cause 
of  their  countiy  on  much  slighter  provocation.  We,  can 
well  belieye  that  Eleomends  would  willingly  haye  pur- 
chased the  alliance  or  the  neutrality  of  Megalopolis  by 
the  surrender  of  the  petty  territory  in  dispute.  It 
18  eyen  possible  that  Kleomen^s  was,  in  the  plan  of  Demgns 
his  campaign,  partly  guided  by  that  subtle  policy  which  mendl^ 
has  dften  led  invading  generals  to  spare  the  lands  of 
their  special  rivals.^  An  attack  on  Megalopolis  would  seem 
the  natural  object  for  a  Spartan  i^ommander  in  such  a 
campaign,  as  indeed  the  later  course  of  the  war  plainly 
shows.  But  Eleomen6s  first  carried  his  arms  into  the 
territory  of  Argos,  the  country  of  the  newly  elected 
General,  and  though  he  seized  on  one  point,  Methydrion, 
in  the  Megalopolitan  district,  yet  it  was  one  in  a  remote 
part  of  the  Canton,  and  which  did  not  immediately 
threaten  the  capital  One  can  hardly  avoid  the  suspicion 
that  KleomenSs  was  expecting  either  to  gain  over 
Lydiadas  and  his  countrymen,  or  at  least  to  discredit 
them  with  the  other  members  of  the  League.  If  so, 
his  policy  utterly  failed ;  not  a  word  of  secession  was 

1  The  mott  funoxifl  cases  are  those  of  Archidamos  and  Perikl^  Thuc 
u.  13  ;  and  of  Hannibal  and  Fabios,  Liv.  xxii  23.  Pint.  Fab.  7.  Others 
arc  collected  by  the  commentators  on  Justin,  iii  7.  Tacitus  (Hist.  v.  23) 
calls  it  nota  ars  dv/cum. 
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GHAp.  Yii.  breathed  by  the  Megalopolitan  leader  or  his  countryinen. 
As  for  Aristomachos,  his  fault  was  that  he  was  afraid 
Campaign  to   act  independently  of  Aratos/      He   took   the  field 
machos,     with  an  army  far  superior  in  number  to  the  enemy," 
whom  he  naturally  wished  to  engage.    But  he  did  not 
venture  to  do  so  without  consulting  his  patron.    Aratos 
was  at  Athens,  on  what  business  we  know  not,  and  he 
wrote  thence  strongly  warning  the  General  gainst  running 
such  terrible  risL    Aristomachos  was  a  brave  man,  and 
was  now  high  in  popular  favour ;'  he  was  anxious  to  dis- 
tinguish his  Generalship  by  some  exploit,  and  even  aspired 
to  aii  invasion  of  Lakonia.    The  temptation  to  do  some- 
thing might  have  been  too  strong  for  Aristomachos  to 
resist,  had  not  Aratos  now  appeared  in  person,  and,  as  it 
would  seem,  pretty  well  relieved  ^  the  constitutional  chief 
Battle       of  the  League  of  his  command.    The  two  armies  met  fiice 
by^^e^-  *^  ^*^  ^®*^  Pallantion,  between  M^alopolis  and  Tegea ; 
terference   but  Aratos  sccms  to  have  thought  that  one  Spartan  frould 

of  Aratos, 

be  more  than  a  match  for  four  Achaians,  and  the  host 
of  the  League  departed  without  striking  a  blow.  A  loud 
cry  of  indignation  was  raised  against  the  cowardly  meddler 
who  had  hindered  the  General  of  the  League  from  doing 
his  duty  with  every  prospect  of  success.^  That  Lydiadas 
was  foremost  in  such  accusations"  we  are  not  surprised  to 

1  The  narrative  has  here  to  be  made  up  from  two  accounts  in  Plutarch. 
Ar.  35  and  Kl.  4. 

*  The  Achaians  had  20,000  foot  and  1000  horse ;  the  Lacedsomonians 
were  under  5000.     Kl.  4. 

*  Ar.  85.     Ei^ftfpcSy  xopd  rots  *Ax<uois  kqX  fiouhffi€»os  tls  rHv  Acuetcvudlw 

*  lb.  *Clpfi7iiAiyov  8i  trdyrms  [rov  'Apurro/iiixov]  i^ir^Kowr^  [6  '^Aparas] 
Ktd  "Kopt^y  (rvy4oTparfVfy,  Kl.  4.  ^firiBds  f'/jy  r6\fmy  6  "Aparos  oCk  ^Uurt 
iiaKiyBuy*v<rai  rhyharpantySy, 

'  KL  4.  'Air^Xtfe  XoiZopoiikWos  fily  i)ird  rwy  *AxaM?y,  x^^^^&f^^'^*  ^^ 
icol  Karcuppoyo^fityos  ^6  rwy  Aaie§9atfioylc$y  oM  ircKrcucurxtXiwi'  r6  ir\ii$os 
6yrwy.     This  clearly  comes  from  Phylai'chos. 

*  Ar.  35.  "tw6  Avo-utSov  Karrtyopi^BTi.  Was  this  a  legal  impeachment,  or 
merely  an  opposition  speech  in  the  Assembly  ? 


J 
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hean    So  londly  did  public  opinion  make  itself  hea)*d  chap.  th. 
against  Aratos  that  the  Megalopolitan  chief  yentured  on  a  indigna- 
Btep  on  which  no  man,  probably,  had  ever  ventured  before.  J^nst 
The  Generalship  in  alternate  years  had,  with  one  doubtful  ^"^^^ 
exception,^  belonged  to  Aratos  ever  since  he  had  been 
General  at  all ;  it  was  enough  if  Markos  or  Dioitas  or 
Lydiadas  or  Aristomachos  held  the  office  when  Aratos 
could  not  l^ally  do  so ;  no  man  had  yet  appeared  as  an 
opposition  candidate  when  Aratos  himself  could  lawfully 
stand.    Now,  trusting  to  the  general  feeling  aroused  by  Lydiadas 
the  disgrace  of  PaUantion,  Lydiadas  ventured  on  this  against 
extreme  course;  he  stood  forward,  at  the  next  Federal ^J*^ 
election,  as  a  candidate  to  succeed  Aristomachos  in  the  Oeneral- 
Generalship.'    But  the  indignation  of  the  Achaian  people  a  a  226. 
against  Aratos  was  never  a  very  lasting  feeling ;  he  had 
the  same  gift  of  recovering  a  lost  reputation  that  he  had 
of  retrieving  a  lost  battle.  Lydiadas  stood  for  the  Grcneral-  Twelfth  (?) 

,  Gteneral- 

ship  in  vain ;  the  force  of  habit  was  too  strong ;  to  elect  ship  of 
Aratos  in  alternate  years  was  so  old  a  prescriptiye  custom  i'^'^^^. 
that  it  seemed  to  have  the  force  of  law.    And  thus  the 
man  who  daied  not  look  an  enemy  in  the  face  on  the  field 
of  battle  was  for  the  twelfth '  time  chosen  General  of  the 
Achaians. 

The  campaign  opened  by  an  attack  on  Elis  on  the  Aratos; 
part  of  Aratos/    How  the  Eleians  had  become  engaged  [n^BS».^ 
in  the  war  does   not  i^pear.^     Their  close  connexion 

'  See  note  to  Chapter  viiL 

*  Ar.  85.      Ilcpl   T^f  ffrpariiyleu  clj  iySya  kcU  dynwapayytXlay  ai^r^ 

ypwii  orpcnrij'yof. 

*  According  to  the  reckoning  of  Plutarch.  I  shall  elsewhere  give 
reasons  for  supposing  that  it  was  more  probably  the  tenth. 

<  Plut  KL  5. 

*  '*Die  Aitolier  haben  ihren  alten  Yorbiindeten  keinen  Beistand 
geleistet ;  war  es  nur  ein  Raubzug,  den  Arat  gemacht !  oder  yersnchte 
er  auch  die  Elier  zum  Eintritt  in  den  Bund  zu  nothigen  t "  Droysen, 
ii.  482. 
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CHAP.  vn.  with  ^tolia  would  seem  to  show  either  that  the  Noiih- 
em  League  was  abeady  looked  upon  as  hostile^  or 
else  that  the  ^tolians  were  held  to  be  so  completely 
occupied  with  Thessalian  and  Macedonian  affairs  Uiat 
their  hostility  was  not  dreaded  The  Meians  are  not 
said  to  hare  asked  for  help  from  JStolia,  but  they  did 
obtain  help  from  Sparta.  Kleomen^  marched  to  their  aid ; 
the  Achaian  army  was  now  on  its  return  from  Elis,^  and 
its  course  seems  to  show  either  that  Aratos  entertained 
offensiye  designs  against  Sparta  or  else  that  he  found  it 
necessary  to  take  measures  for  the  safety  of  Megalopolis. 
Kieomends  The  two  armies  met  unexpectedly  near  Mount  Lykaion,  in 
Aratos  at  the  westcm  part  of  the  Megalopditan  territoty ;  Aratos 
LykSon.  ooidd  uot  aTOid  a  battle ;  the  Achaians  were  utterly  routed; 
Aratos  himself  escaped,  but  for  several  days  he  was  be- 
lieyed  to  be  dead,  just  as  after  his  former  defeat  at 
Phylakia.'  This  battle,  one  of  the  most  disgraceful 
failures  of  Aratos,  ^was  characteristically  followed  by  one 
of  his  most  brilliant  successes.  He  had  lost  a  great  battle; 
Aratc«  he  would  atone  for  it  by  recovering  a  great  city.  With 
Mantiueia.  such  portions  of  his  scattered  army  as  he  coidd  collect^ 
he  marched  straight  upon  Mantiueia,  where  no  one  ex- 
pected an  attack  from  a  routed  army  and  a  dead  General 
The  city  was  taken,  probably  not  without  some  cooperation 
from  an  Achaian  party  within.'  This  waa  the  first  time 
that  the  League  had  to  deal  with  a  city  guilty  of  the  sin 
of  Secession.  But  Aratos  treated  the  conquered  Mantiueia 
almost  as  gently  as  he  had  treated  the  rescued  Siky6n 
or  Corinth/     He   summoned   a  Mantineian  Assembly; 


*  Plat.   KL  5.      n^pl  rh  At&Kcuov  dirtov<rtv  il9fi  rois  *Axfuots  htifiiXmm 

«  Plut.  KL  5.     Ar.  86  (cf.  84). 

s  The  expressions  Kord  Kpdros  (Pol.  ii.  57),  and  the  like,  do  not  ezclode 
this  6apx)osition,  which  is  so  probable  in  itself. 

*  I  again  form  my  narrative  from  the  different  statements  of  Polybios 
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he  neither  mflicted  nor  threatened  any  hardship ;  he  sunply  chap.  tit. 
called  on  the  citizenfi  to  resume  their  old  rights  and  their  Mantineia 
old  duties  as  members  of  the  Achaian  League.    But  he  to  the 
did  not  trust  wholly  either  to  their  gratitude  or  to  their  ^^f^^ 
good  faith.    There  was  at  Mantineia  a  class  of  inhabitants^ 
who  did  not  possess  the  full  political  franchise.    These  with  some 

changes  in 

Aratos  at  once  raised  to  the  rank  of  citizens.    He  thus  its  con- 
formed a  strong  additional  party,  attached  by  every  tie  of  ^^^'^^"^ 
interest,  and  gratitude  to  himself  and  ta  the  Union.    From 
B  Mantineian  commonwealth  thus  reconstituted  it  was  not 
difficult  to  obtain  a  petition  to  the  Federal  Qoyemment' 


<ii  67,  68)  and  Plutarch  (EL  6.  Ar.  86).  Here  too  the  oolonring  is 
different,  but  there  is  no  actual  contradiction.  Plutarch  does  not  enlarge 
on  the  free  pardon  given  to  the  revolted  city,  on  which  Polybios  is  so 
emphatic ;  neither  does  Polybios  mention  the  changes  in  the  Mantineian 
^constitution  which  Plutarch  distinctly  records. 

^  Plut.  Ar.  36.  Tois  fierolKovs  toX/tcu  hroiricty  etidr&v.  What  fifroiKos 
means  at  Athens  everybody  knows.  Everything  at  Athens  fostered  the 
growth  of  a  large  class  of  resident  foreigners,  whose  children,  though  bom 
in  Attica,  were,  according  to  Greek  notions,  no  more  citizens  than  their 
fathers.  Thus  there  arose  at  Athens,  mainly  in  the  city  itself  and  its 
ports,  a  large  class,  personally  free,  but  enjoying  no  political  rights.  But 
can  we  conceive  the  growth  of  any  large  class  of  fi4Toiicoi  in  this  sense  in 
jan  inland  city  like  Mantineia  ?  One  is  tempted  to  think  that  Plutarch 
here  uses  the  word  fi4roiKos  loosely,  in  much  the"  same  sense  as  irtpioucos. 
He  seems  to  do  the  same  in  a  following  chapter  (38),  where  he  speaks 
of  Eleomen^  as  iroAAoi^f  roiy  fitroiKtov  ififiaX^v  tls  t/jv  iroXtrtlay.  Now 
any  large  class  of  /itroucot  in  the  Attic  sense  is  still  less  likely  to  have 
existed  at  Sparta  than  at  Mantineia.  And  in  the  parallel  passage  in  the 
Life  of  KleomenSs  (c.  11)  Plutarch  himself  says,  dyanr\7ip€&<ras  r6  troXi- 
rwv/ut  rois  x<i^<e<^<^0(^  '''Sy  ir^pioiKtov.  I  un  therefore  inclined  to  think 
that  tiiese  Mantineian  lUroiKot  were  really  irtpioueot,  inhabitants  of  districts 
subject  to  Mantineia,  like  those  subject  to  Megalopolis  and  other  cities 
€poken  of  already.     See  above,  p.  256. 

'  Pol.  ii  57.  McTc^  Bh  rovTO,  wpooptiifityoi  rds  4v  cairois  ffrdtrtts  Koi  rcb 
jrir*  ^rvXuy  koI  AoKtHoufioyimy  iirifiovXdSf  Tp^fffi^i&ffamts  xp^s  rods  *Axaioi)f 
'Jj^imcay  Bovycu  irapcupvkaicfly  wh-oTs,  This  seems  to  imply  a  petition  to  the 
Achaian  Assembly  (such  is  the  general  meaning  of  ol  'AxwoQ  or  at  any 
rate  to  the  Senate,  and  some  little  time  must  have  elapsed  between  the 
taking  of  the  city  and  the  sending  and  answering  of  such  a  message. 
Plutarch  (Ar.  86)  says  that  Aratos  ^vpdv  MfiaXt  (so  in  El.  5,  clXc  rriy 
x6xiy  «(cU  Kordffx*)  before  he  goes  on  to  mention  anything  else.     Probably 
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CHAP.  VII.  asking  for  a  pennanent  Federal  garrison.*  Polybios  extols, 
an<l  and  it  was  natural  that  he  should  extol,  the  wonderful 

by"^      magnanimity  of  the  Aehaians  and  their  General  towards 
a  Federal*  ^^^  revolted  citj.     Undoubtedly  it  stands  out  in  honour^ 
garrison,    j^^k  contrast  to  the  cruel  treatment  of  revolted  depen- 
dencies at  the  hands  of  Athens.    But  he  does  not  cleariy 
bring  forward  the  fact  that  this  magnanimity  was  mainly 
exercised  on  behalf  of  the  Adiaian  party  in  Mantineia 
itsett     Indiscriminate  massacres  or  banishments  in  a  city 
where    tiiere  was  one  class  already  favourable  to  the 
League,  and  another  which  could  easily  be  attached  to 
it,  would  have  been  no  less  impolitic  than  cruel.     It  was 
enough  to  change  the  constitution  in  a  way  at  once  liberal 
in  itself  and  favourable  to  Achaian  interests,  and  to  secure 
the  domination  of  the  Achaian  party  by  the  presence  of 
a  Federal  garrison. 
Results         The  loss  of  Mantineia  was  a  heavy  blow  to  the  Spartan 
lovery  of  interests,  at  least  b&  Spartan  interests  were  understood  by 
Mantineia.  gjeomenes.     Now  that   Mantineia  was  again  Achaian, 
Orchomenos  was  left  quite    isolated,   and  the  hold  on 
Arkadia  which  had  been  gained  by  the  possession  of  the 
Temporary  three  Contiguous  districts  was  utteriy  lost     There  was  a 
at  SpSaT  party  in  Sparta,  of  whom  the  Ephors  were  at  the  head, 
who  opposed  the  war,  and  who  doubtless  looked  with 


Aratos  left  some  troops  at  once,  as  a  mere  militaiy  ^ecaution,  and  tUs 
more  solemn  embassy  came  somewhat  later. 

For  Mantineia,  now  once  more  a  city  of  the  League,  to  send  Ambas- 
sadors {Tptfffif^ffayrts)  to  the  League,  as  if  to  a  foreign  state,  has  an  odd 
sound,  but  we  shall  find  the  expression  again.  Why,  it  may  be  asked* 
could  not  the  business  be  despatched  by  those  Mantineian  citizens  who 
might  attend  the  Assembly  ?  Probably,  when  a  city  of  the  League  wished 
to  obtain  some  special  object  at  the  hands  of  the  National  Qoyemmenty  it 
was  thought  that  more  weight  would  attaclv  to  the  demand,  if  it  were 
made  by  citizens  specially  deputed  by  the  State  Government,  than  if 
it  were  brought  forward  as  an  ordinary  motion  by  those  citizens  who 
might  be  present  in  their  Federal  capacity. 

'  On  the  Achaian  Federal  garrisons,  see  above,  p.  310. 
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special  jealousy  upon  the  young  conqueror  of  Lykaion.  chap.  vu. 
The  loss  of  Mantineia  depressed  the  national  spirit;  and 
it  required  the  use  of  every  sort  of  influence  ^  on  the  part 
of  Kleomen^  to  obtain  leaye  from  the  Ephors  to  continue 
the  war.  But  it  was  continued.*  Kleomen^s  now  directly 
attacked  M^alopolis  ;  he  took  the  border  town  of  Leuktra, 
and  threatened  the  Great  City  itself  Aratos  could  not 
refuse  help,  and  the  whole  force  of  the  League  marched  to 
its  defence.  Close  under  the  walls  of  Megalopolis,  at  a 
place  called  Ladokeia,  the  armies  again  met  face  to  face. 
Aratos  again  shrank  from  battle.  Lydiadas  and  his 
countrymen  demanded  it ;  they  at  least  would  not  tamely 
see  their  lands  ravaged,  their  city,  it  might  be,  taken, 
because  an  incompetent  commander  had  been  preferred  to 
their  own  gaUant  and  true-hearted  hero.  Andj  doubtless 
the  men  of  Megalopolis  did  not  stand  alone  ;  in  the  wide 
compass  of  the  League  other  cities  must  have  sent  forth 
warriors  as  little  disposed  as  Lydiadas  himself  to  turn 
themselves  back  in  the  day  of  battle.  The  fight  began  ; 
the  Lacedaemonians  were  driven  to  their  camp  by  the  light  Battle  of 
Achaian  troops ;  the  heavy-armed  were  marching  to  sup-  keta, 
port  their  brethren,  now  broken  in  the  pursuit,  and  perhaps 
engaged  in  plunder."    But  when  they  reached  a  trench, 

1  He  is  said  to  have  bribed  the  Ephors ;  his  mother  Eratesikleia  married 
the  powerful  Megistonous  in  order  to  secure  his  influence  on  her  son's 
side.  Here  also  comes  in  the  story  of  Archidamos,  the  King  of  the  other 
house,  murdevBd,  some  said  by  Kleomen^  some  said  by  the  Ephors. 
I  will  not  enter  at  large  into  the  question,  but  I  see  nothing  to  inculpate 
Eleomenes.  I  must  again,  on  matters  not  immediately  bearing  on  Federal 
History,  refer  generally  to  the  History  of  Bishop  Thirlwall.  See  also 
Droysen,  ii.  484,  5. 

•  Droysen  (ii.  483)  infers,  though  doubtfully,  that  a  truce  was  concluded 
with  the  League.  But  this  rests  only  on  the  expression  of  Pausanias 
(viii.  27.  15),  KXtofihmjs  6  Atcoviiov  Mr/aX^oXtv  KortXafitv  4y  aitovSouf^ 
But  Pausanias  deals  with  the  history  of  Kleomenes  much  as  he  deals  with 
the  history  of  Agis.  The  battle  of  Ladokeia  and  the  death  of  Lydiadas 
in  B.C.  226  are  jiunbled  up  with  the  capture  of  Megalopolis  by  Kle«)menes 
in  B.C.  222.  '  Plut.  Ar.  37.     Utpl  rds  <ricnvds  hiatrwapivrwv. 

G  G 
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CHAP.  YiL  the  heart  of  Aratos  fiBtiled  him,  and  he  made  ihem  halt  on 
the  brinL  This  was  too  much  for  the  gallant  soul  of 
Lydiadas ;  to  be  called  on,  at  the  bidding  of  a  successful 
riyal,  to  throw  away  a  victory  at  the  very  gates  of  his 
natiye  city,  was  a  sacrifice  to  strict  military  discipline 
which  it  was  hardly  in  human  nature  to  ofier.^  He  de- 
nounced the  cowardice  of  the  General ;  he  called  on  all 
around  him  not  to  lose  a  victory  which  was  already  in 
their  hands ;  he  at  least  would  not  desert  his  oountiy ; 
let  those  who  would  not  see  Lydiadas  die  fighting  alone 
against  the  enemy  follow  him  to  a  certain  triumph.'  At 
the  head  of  his  cavalry  ^  he  dashed  on,  but  at  the  head  of 
his  cavalry  alone ;  the  Laced»monian  right  wing  gave  way 
before  them;  the  ardour  of  pursuit  carried  them  upon 
ground  unsuited  for  the  action  of  horse ;  the  fugitives 
turned ;  they  were  reinforced  by  other  divisions  of  their 
army,*  and  by  the  Eang  in  person ;  and,  after  a  sharp 

Death  of  struggle,  Lydiadas  fell  fighting  within  sight  of  the  walls  of 
Megalopolis.*^  The  rout  of  the  cavalry  followed  the  loss  of 
their  chief,  and  the  rout  of  the  cavalry  carried  with  it  the 
rout  of  the  heavy-armed,  who  seem  to  have  stood  all  the 

1  Schom  (p.  110)  seems  to  expect  it  of  him.  Helinng  (p.  131),  the 
worshipper  of  Aratos,  gets  quite  indignant  that  any  one  should  doubt  his 
hero's  valour.  **  Lysiades  aber,  der  bestandige  Qegner  des  Arat,  beschul- 
digte  den  Feldherm,  der  bei  Sikyon,  Korinth,  imd  Aigos  genugaam 
penonliche  Tapferkeit  bewieaen  hatte,  offen  der  Feigheit,*'  Ac  In  the  next 
page  Lydiadas  is  "  der  unyorsichtige  Lysiades,"  *'  der  unbesonnene  Befehls- 
haber,"  &c.  It  is  hard  for  a  brave  and  good  man  to  be  maHgned  after  to 
many  ages. 

*  Pint.  Ar.  37.    *0  8i  Avctdhis  WMptwtiBtiv  wpdt  rd  ytw6fi9Pa  mi  r^v  '^A^cror 

s  Was  Lydiadas  hneipxt^  ^^  the  League,  or  only  commander  of  a  Mega- 
lopolitan  contingent  ? 

^  Pint.  El.  6.  *0  KXco/i^viyt  iH^irc  rodi  Taparrlpovt  jcol  rods  Kf^as  hr* 
adT6y.  That  is,  not  natives  of  Tarentum,  nor  necessarily  natives  of  Crete, 
but  descriptions  of  troops  so  called,  like  modem  Hussars  and  Zouaves. 
See  ThirlwaU,  viiL  298. 

^  Plut.  Ar.  87.  "EvfO't  XofiirpSs  dytayiadfitvos  r6v  ict^AAio^or  rivr  iytk^ttm 
M  Bi^t  Ttit  irarpiZos. 
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while  on  the  other  side  of  the  trench,  without  striking  a  chap.  vn. 
blow  or  adyancing  a  step.     The  victory  on  the  side  of  utter  de- 
Eleomends  was  complete ;    tike  Achaians  fled  in  every  Aohaians.^ 
quarter;   and  their  army  finally  marched  away,  bitterly 
accusing  the  cowardice  of  Aratos,  wad  openly  charging  him  indigna- 
with  the  wilful  betrayal  of  his  valiant  rival  ^    The  charge  against 
was  doubtless  groundless ;  Aratos  acted  at  Ladokeia  only  ^^^^^ 
as  he  acted  in  all  his  battles ;  tiie  trench  and  the  enemy 
together  were  obstacles  too  fearful  to  be  encountered,  and 
personal  courage  and  common  sense  alike  deserted  him. 
Lydiadas  was  left    to  peridi  by  an  act   of   combined 
cowardice  and  folly,  but  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that, 
while  he  was  fighting  in  the  forefront  of  the  hottest  battle^ 
the  Achaian  phalanx  was  bidden  to  retire  from  him  tikat 
he  might  be  smitten  and  die.   fiut  the  noblest  spirit  of  the 
League  was  gone  ;  the  best  life  of  the  nation  was  sacrificed 
to  the  incompetence  of  its  chief ;  Lydiadas  had  fallen,  and 
it  was  left  for  an  enemy  to  honour  him.    The  hero  of 
Sparta  could    recognize  a  worthy  foe    in    the  hero  of 
Megalopolis;   and    tiie    body  of   Lydiadas,  clothed    in 
purple    and  with   a    garland   of  victory   on   his  brow, 
was   sent  by  Eleomen^s   to    the    gates    of   the  Qreat 
City.'    The  robe  of  royalty  which  he  had  thrown  away 
in  life  might  fittingly  adorn  his  corpse,  now  that  he 
had  gone  to  the  Idand  of  the  Blessed  to  dwell  with 
Achilleus  and  DiomSdte  and  all  the  Zeus-bom  Kings 
of  old. 

Almost  immediately  after  the  defeat  of  Ladokeia  an 
Assembly  was  held  at  Aigion.     The  account  of  it  in  our  Auembly 
only  narrative  reads  as  if  the  army  had  itself  formed  this  *  ^*^**"* 
Assembly,  or  had  compelled  the  General  to  summon  it 

^  Plut.  Ar.  87.     Airiay  Zh  fitydkriy  6  "Aparos  KXafit  96^as  wpoMat  r6u 

«  Plut.  Kl.  «. 

G  G  2 
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CHAP.  VII.  against  his  wilL*  Never  had  the  Achaian  people  come 
together  with  such  feelings  of  indignation  against  their 
Chief  Magistrate.  Bitter  indeed  must  have  been  their 
regret  when  they  remembered  the  results  of  their  last 
election.  Aratos  had  been  preferred  to  Lydiadas ;  and 
now  the  choice  of  Aratos  had  led  to  two  disgraceful 
defeats,  and  Lydiadas  was  gone,  some  said  betrayed  to 
death  by  his  rival,  at  any  rate  sacrificed  to  his  rival  s 
cowardice  and  incompetence.  The  indignation  of  the 
Assembly  spent  itself  in  a  strange  vote,  which,  while  it 
shows  their  intense  present  dissatisfaction  with  their 
General,  shows  also  the  marvellous  sort  of  fascination 

strange      which  he  had  acquired  over  the  national    mind     The 

censure  on  Assembly  passed  a  resolution  that,  if  Aratos  thought  good 
Aratos.       ^  g^  ^j^  ^^j^  ^jj^  ^^j,^  j^^  umgfc  ^q  {^  at  his  own  cost ;  the 

Achaian  nation  would  give  no  more  contributions  and 
would  pay  no  more  mercenaries.'  This  vote  is  not  to  be 
looked  upon  as  a  mere  sarcasm.  Aratos  had  carried  on 
so  many  wars  at  his  own  cost  and  risk  that  for  him  to 
carry  on  a  private  war  with  Sparta  seemed  a  thing  by  no 
means  impossible.  It  would  only  be  doing  on  a  great 
scale  what  they  had  over  and  over  again  seen  him  do  on  a 
smaller  one.  They  would  not  take  upon  themselves  to  run 
directly  counter  to  liis  judgement  on  a  matter  of  war  and 
peace ;  he  might,  if  he  chose,  go  on  with  the  war  in  his 
own  style ;  he  might  win  over  Orchomenos  or  Tegea  or 
Sparta  herself  either  by  diplomatic  wiles  or  by  nocturnal 
surprises  ;  his  own  wealth  and  the  contributions  of  King 
Ptolemy  might  possibly  supply  him  with  the  means ;  if 
they  did,  the  Federal  Assembly  would  not  stand  in  his 
way;    but  it  should  be   his  war   and    not  that  of  the 

^  Plut.  Ar.  37.     BuurdtU  vvd  rwv  *Ax««»»'  d'K'€pxofi4ywp  vp^s  ipyilv  ^ko- 
Xoij$ri<rty  cf;ih'ois  tls  ASyioy. 

^  II).     'Eire?  8^  (rvy€\$6uT(s  i^tplirayro  ff^  9ili6vat  xp^MCira  a^f  fjniik 
*  fitado^povs  rp4<f>ttVf  dW*  adr^  Topiitiv,  ft  i4oiTo  iro\€fi€'kf.  * 
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Achaian  people  ;  they  would  neither  serve  themselTes,  nor  chap,  vil 
yet  pay  mercenaries,  merely  that  Kleomen^s  might  set  up 
trophies  against  Aratos.  Some-  such  line  of  thought  as 
this  would  seem  to  be  the  most  natural  explanation  of  a 
resolution,  which  at  first  sight  seems  the  yery  strangest 
ever  passed  by  a  sovereign  Assembly. 

Aratos  was  naturally  bitterly  mortified  at  this  vote  of 
the  Assembly.    His  first  impulse  was  to  resign  his  office —  Aratos 
to  lay  down  his  seal  * — and  to  leave  those  who  censured  piates 
him  to  take  the  management  of  affairs  into  their  ownj^"*' 
hands.     But  on  second  thoughts  he  determined  to  bear  up 
against  the  popular  indignation.     The  very  terms  of  the 
resolution  showed  his  extraordinary   influence  over  the 
nation,  and  that  influence  was,  before  long,  busily  at  work 
again.     Deference  to  Aratos  was  too  old  a  habit  for  the 
League  to  throw  off,  and  the  national  indignation  had 
no  doubt  in  a  great  measure  spent  itself  in  the  mere 
passing  of  the  vote  of  censure.^    Before  long  that  vote  was  He  reco- 
either  formally  or  practically  rescinded,  and  Aratos  again,  ^^a^ence. 
in  the  year  of  Lykaion  and  Ladokeia,  found  himself  at  the 
head  of  an  Achaian  army.     Orchomenos  was  now,  after 
the  recovery  of  Mantineia,  the  natural  object  of  attack ; ' 
Aratos  did  not  take  the  town,  but  he  gained  some  advan- 
tages over  the  Spartan  troops  in  its  territory.     By  the 
end  of  the  official  year,  he  seems  to  have  been  as  powerful 
as  ever.    When  the  time  of  the  elections  came  round,  the 
office  of  General  fell,  not  to  Aristomachos — ^he  might  possi-  General 

•     ship  of 

bly  have  taken  an  independent  course — but  to  a  certam  Hyper- 
Hyperbatas,  who  is  described  as  a  mere  instrument  of  ^^25-4. 
Aratos,*  and  who  was  doubtless  chosen  at  his  nomination* 

»  Plut.  At.  38.     'AToeMcu  rijv  atppayt^a.     See  above,  p.  299. 

*  Compare  the  remarks  of  Grote,  vi.  837. 

»  But  why  did  not  Kleomen^  attack  Megalopolis  immediately  after 

Ladokeia? 

*  Pluf.  Kl.  14.     *E<rTp<m^€i  fi^  y^  'Txtpfiaras  rrfrc,  rov  8*  *Apdrov  r6. 

vciv  ^v  Kpdros  iv  rots  'Ax«mo«. 
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CHAP.  vir.      The  year  of  Hyperbatas  is  also  the  year  of  KleomenSs' 
Kleo-         reyolution  at  Sparta.  Its  details  belong  to  Spartan  history; 
7^0^-  for  our  Bubject  it  is  important  mainly  on  account  of  the 
**  ^^.f^  increased  strength  which  it  gave  to  the  Spartan  King  in 
his  war  with  the  League.     Up  to  this  moment  he  had  had 
to  manage  how  he  best  could  a  body  of  Magistrates  who 
disliked  the  war,  and  who  were  specially  jealous  of  himself 
When  the  one  blow  had  been  struck,  Sparta  and  her  King 
could  put  forth  their  full  strength.    The  revolution  itself 
came  as  a  sort  of  episode  in  the  war.    Kleomen^  was 
marching  to  and  fro  through  Arkadia,  he  took  HSraia  on 
the  confines  of  Elis  and  Alea  on  the  confines  of  Fhlious ;  ^ 
His  sac-     he  introduced  supplies  into  Orchomenos  ;  he  pitched  his 
^^[^     camp  near  Mantineia;   thence,  with  a  chosen  band,  he 
hastened  to  Sparta,  slew  the  Ichors,  justified  himself  to 
the  people,   enfranchised  a  multitude  of   new  dtizensy 
divided  the  lands,  and  marched  back  into  Arkadia^  the 
chief  of  a  regenerated  Lacedaemonian  people,  to  plunda* 
at  will  the  lands  of  Megalopolis  and  to  receive  the  volun- 
tary surrender  of  Mantineia.     The  Lacedsemonian  piurty  in 
that  city  had  now  recovered  its  superiority ;  the  Achaian 
Mantineia  garrisou  was  massacred  or  expelled ;  *  Eleomen^  was  in- 

revolts 

to  Kleo-  troduced  bj  night,  and,  in  the  language  of  the  party  now 
menes.  dominant,  the  ancient  laws  and  constitution  of  Mantineia 
were  restored."  That  is,  the  city  became  again  attached 
to  Sparta  instead  of  to  the  League,  and  die  citizens  en- 
franchised by  Aratos  probably  lost  their  newly  acquired 
rights.  Unchecked  at  home  and  successful  abroad,  Kleo- 
mento  now  ventured  to  carry  the  seat  of  war  into  the 
enemy's  own  hearth  and  home.  Passing  throu^  the 
whole  breadth  of  Arkadia,  he  entered  the  old  Achaia,  and 


1  Pint.  Kl.  7. 

*  Massacred  according  to  Polybios  (that  is  Aratos),  ii  58 ;  expelled, 
according  to  Plutarch  (that  is  Phylarchos),  Kl.  14. 

'  Pint.  Kl.  li.     Tods  v6fiOUi  oiJrors  Koi  r^v  woKtrdav  <hro8o(^$. 
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at  a  place  caUed  Hekatombaioii;  in  the  canton  of  Dymd,  chap.  yh. 
in  the  very  north-west  comer  of  Peloponndsos^  he  met  the  Third 
Achaian  army,  under  the  nominal  command  of  Hyperbatas,  ^^eiIo- 
but  under  the  dominant  guidance  of  Aratos.     A  total  §ek^m- 
defeaty  yet  more  oTerwhelming  than  all  that  had  gone  ^^^^^ 
before/  was  the  result  of  this  first  meeting  of  Achaians 
and  Spartans  upon  Old-Achaian  ground 

Aratos  now  utteriy  lost  heart'  For  years  he  had  been 
the  chief  of  the  League,  the  first  man  of  PeloponnSsos  Position 
and  of  all  independent  Greece.  He  had  done  and  suffered  ^  ^^' 
more  in  the  cause  of  Grecian  freedom  than  any  man  of 
his  own  age,  almost  more  than  any  man  of  any  other  age. 
There  was  no  longer  a  Tyrant  or  a  foreign  garrison  from 
Thermopylae  to  Tainaron.  The  worst  faults  that  could  be 
laid  to  his  charge  were  a  certain  unscrupulousness  as  to 
means  while  pursuing  the  most  glorious  of  ends,  and  an 
unwillingness,  after  a  long  career  of  undivided  power,  to 
share  his  commanding  position  with  another.  This  he 
had  shown  alike  in  his  domestic  riyalry  wiili  Lydiadas  and 
in  his  foreign  rivalry  with  KleomenSs.  He  had  led  the 
League  into  a  war  with  Sparta,  in  which  the  Achaian  arms 
had  been  utterly  unsuccessful.  It  was  now  clear  that^ 
whatever  might  be  the  result  of  the  struggle,  Sparta  would 
never  stoop  to  become  a  single  city  of  the  League,  and 
that  KleomenSs  would  never  willingly  be  anything  but, 
what  he  now  was,  the  first  man  of  Peloponndsos.    For  the 

^  Polybios  (ii.  51)  clearly  distinguishes  the  three  defeats  of  Lykaion, 
Ladokeia,  and  Hekatombaion  as  three  stages  in  a  climax.  O/  V  *Axaioi 
r6  fiJkw  vp&rov  iljKarrtidiia'eaf  vcpl  r6  AvKtuoy  <rvfiir\aic4vTts  Kord  iroptloM  r^ 
K\€0fi4y€i,  r6  Si  Zv&r^pov  ix  wapord^tws  ifnf^o'ay  ip  rols  AaZoictiois  KoXotf 
fiivQii  r^s  VL^yaKoJtoXirJios,  8rt  Ktd  Avitdfku  lirco'ey,  r6  8i  rplrov  6Xo<rx*P^^ 
(brrauroM  iv  t§  Avfuiltf  irtpl  r6  koXo^iuvov  *EKar6fifiauoy  iropirffitl  Zicucw' 
Zvvt^oyrts. 

*  The  state  of  things  at  this  time  is  set  forth  by  Dro3r8en  (ii.  496  et 
seqq.)  with  his  usual  power  and  eloquence.  But  he  is,  as  usual,  unduly 
hard  both  upon  the  League  and  upon  Aratos  personally. 
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CHAP.  Yii.  League  to  oontinue  the  war  by  its  own  unassisted  force 
was  utterly  hopeless ;  another  such  campaign  as  those  of 
the  last  three  years  would  throw  all  Peloponn^sos  at  Uie 
feet  of  the  conqueror.  And  Kleomends  was  not  only 
winning  battles,  he  was  also  eveiywhere  winning  hearts. 
We  may  feel  sure  that  Aratos,  besides  his  national  and 
personal  rivalry,  honestly  condemned  the  proceedings  of 
the  Spartan  chief  In  his  eyes  he  was  a  bloody  and 
usurping  revolutionist ;  he  had  changed  himself  from  a 
lawful  King  into  a  Tyrant  ;^  he  had  ventured  on  the  final 
stroke  of  revolution,  the  general  re-distribution  of  lands. 
To  a  politician  like  Aratos,  whose  feelings  were  essentially 
conservative  and  aristocratic,  nothing  could  seem  more  to 
be  abhorred  or  more  to  be  dreaded.  The  general  opinion 
of  Greece  was  evidently  quite  otherwise.  Kleomente  ap- 
Popuiarity  peared  as  something  different  from  domestic  Tyrants,  from 
men^.  Macedonian  conquerors,  or  even  from  veteran  diplomatists 
like  Aratos  himself.  The  hero-King,  the  model  of  every 
soldier-like  virtue,*  was  something  more  attractive  than  any 
of  them.  Instead  of  founding  a  Tyranny,  he  had  put  one 
down  f  he  had  restored  both  himself  and  his  people  to 
their  ancient  rights ;  his  very  division  of  lands  was  not  a 
revolutionary  interference  with  private  property,  it  was  the 
restitution  of  a  lawful  state  of  things  which  only  modem 
corruptions  had  done  away  with.^    There  was  in  every 


1  Pol.  ii.  47.  Tov  K\(OfjL4yov$  r6  t€  irdrpioy  woXir^vfia  jcaraX^oDTor,  vol 
r))y  fyyofioy  fiaaiKtiay  th  rvpavylSa  fi§r<upn^<rarros,  XP^M^^^  '^  '^  ^¥ 
iroX4fi(p  TpeucTiKcSs  koI  TopafioKoos.  Paus.  ii.  9.  I.  KXtofi^yris  .  .  .  IlaiMra- 
ylcuf  ifiifittTO  TvpavyiBos  re  hriOvfAwy  Ktd  y6fiois  rois  KoBtarriK^irty  od* 
dpf<rK6fifyos.  A  string  of  the  usual  charges  follow.  The  introduction 
of  Pausanias  at  least  is  singularly  unlucky.  The  Achaian  view  of  Kleo- 
men^s  reminds  one  of  the  Papal  view  of  Manfred  or  the  Norman  view 
of  Harold. 

*  See  the  description  of  his  camp,  Plut.  Kl.  12,  13. 

*  See  his  speech  to  the  Lacedemonian  people,  Pint,  KL  10. 

■*  Whether  an  equal  division  of  lands  had  ever  really  existed  at  Sparta 
is  another  matter  ;  the  point  is  that  men  believeil  that  it  had  existed,  and 
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city  a  party  which  only  wished  that  Kleomen^s  would  chap.  th. 
come  and  divide  the  land  there  too  as  well  as  at  Sparta. 
Even  the  leading  men,  those  who  filled  the  Senate  and 
the  subordinate  magistracies,  and  who  had  the  predomi- 
nant influence  in  the  Assembly,  were  getting  sick  of  the 
long  continued  rule  of  a  single  man,  a  rule  which  had  of  General 
late  led  only  to  such  unparalleled  national  dishonour.^  ti^ii^th 
Men  were  weary  of  Aratos,  weary  of  the  war ;  if  the  war  -^^atos. 
went  on  much  longer  with  Aratos  at  its  head,  the  League 
was  clearly  doomed     Each  city  would  make  what  terms 
it  could  with  the  conqueror,  rather  than  go  on  submitting 
to  defeat  after  defeat,  in  the  cause  of  the  League,  or,  more 
truly,  in  the  cause  of  its  General.     The  cry  for  peace  on 
any  reasonable  terms  became  universal  throughout  the 
Achaian  cities. 

Eieomenes,  on  the  other  hand,  was  nowise  disposed  to  Position 
push  the  League  to  extremities.  That  he  had  joyfully  meneii!^ 
entered  upon  the  war  there  can  be  no  doubt ;  but  he 
could  say  with  perfect  truth  that  he  had  been  forced  to 
enter  upon  it  by  the  attempts  of  Aratos  upon  Tegea  and 
Orchomenos.  The  war  on  his  part  had  been  a  series  of 
victories.  He  had  won  three  pitched  battles ;  he  had 
taken  several  fortresses  and  smaller  towns ;  and,  if  he  had 
lost  one  great  city,  he  had  recovered  it  with  its  own  good 
will.  He  was  in  a  position  to  dictate  what  terms  he  chose, 
but  neither  inclination  nor  policy  prompted  him  to  dictate 

that  Agis  and  Kleomen^  professed  to  be  only  restoring  the  ancient  and 
lawful  state  of  things.  See  Grote,  ii.  521-7.  cf.  465.  Kortiim  (iii.  186 
ct  al.),  through  forgetfulness  of  this  distinction,  misrepresents  the  posi- 
tion of  Kleomenes  and  his  party,  as  if  they  were  at  all  like  modern 
Socialists. 

*  Plut.  KL  17.  *Eye'y6yti  Je  Kiffifia  fi^y  rwv  *Axcu£v  koi  irpds  diw6ffra0'itf 
tipfiUffOM  al  ir6\€iSf  ray  fily  Hijfitay  yofiijy  t«  x^P<'^  f^^  XP^^^  dvoKOir^s  i\wi<r- 
dvrwy,  r&v  Z\  tcpwrwy  ToXAaxov  fiapvyofUywy  rbv  "Aparoy.  This  description 
indeed  belongs  to  a  later  time,  when  the  tendency  to  secession  had  become 
much  stronger,  but  the  causes  of  discontent  here  mentioned  miist  have 
already  been  busily  at  work. 
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CHAP.  VII.  severe  terms.     The  main  object  of  both  sides  was,  in  a 
certain  sense,  the  same.     Both  Aratos  and  Eleomente 
wished  to  unite  all  Greece,  at  any  rate  all  PeloponnSsos, 
into  one  free  Greek  Commonwealth.    That  they  differed 
irreconcileably  as  to  the  form  which  such  a  Conmionwealth 
should  take  was  only  the  natural  result  of  their  seyeral 
positions.    Aratos,  a  republican  leader,  sought  to  bring 
about  the  union  through  the  forms  of  a  republican  Con- 
federation, and,  had  not  Sparta  been  so  incomparably 
greater   than  any  other  Peloponnesian  city,   he  would 
probably  have  succeeded  in  so  doing.    Kleomen^  a  here- 
ditary King  of  Sparta,  started  with  the  greatness  of  ^mrta 
and  her  King  as  his  first  principle ;  he  would  unite  Pelo- 
ponnteos  by  joining  the  Achaian  League,  but  he  would 
join  it  only  with  Sparta  for  its  recognized  chief  dty,  and 
with  the  Spartan  King  for  its  recognized  constitutional 
head.'   That  he  wished  to  establish  a  Kingdom  of  Greece,* 
in  the  sense  that  there  was  a  Kingdom  of  Macedonia,  and 
had  been  a  Kingdom  of  Epeiros,  seems  in  no  wise  probable. 
It  is  £Bur  more  likely  that  he  wished  to  fall  back  upon  the 
state  of  things  which  had  existed  in  tiie  days  of  Sparta's 
truest  greatness,  before  the  Peloponnesian  War.     In  diat 
state  of  things  the  Harmost,  the  garrison,  and  the  Dek- 
archy  were    unknown ;   Sparta   was    the    constitutional 
president  of  a  body  of  free  allies.     Those  allies  were 
8ui)remacy  perfectly  independent  in  their  separate  governments ;  they 
by  him.      did  uot  Surrender  the  right  of  separate  war  and  peace 
with  states  not  belonging  to  the  Confederacy ;  each  state 
had  a  voice,  and  an  equal  voice/  in  deciding  the  policy  of 
the  Confederacy  itself.     But  ^arta  was  still  a  recognized 
and  effective  head ;  the  Spartan  people  deliberated  apart, 


Probable 
nature 
of  the 


1  Plat.  KL  15.     *£ic^Xcvci^  oiVr^  iropoSiS^Mu  ri)y  lijy^fMvUw. 
'  As  Schom  (p.  115)  seems  to  think,  bnt  there  is'mnch  force  and  truth 
in  his  general  description  of  the  position  of  Kleomen^. 
'  See  Thuc.  i.  126.     So  141,  ntdn-er  t€  M^^i  6yrt5. 
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like  a  Senate^  before  the  opinious  of  the  other  allies  were  chap.  yh. 
asked  ;^  the  Spartan  King  was  the  hereditary  General-in-  ' 
chief  of  the  forces  of  the  whole  alliance.     This  was  pro- 
bably the  sort  of  supremacy  which  Kleomen^  demanded 
for  himself  and  his  city.   Such  a  supremacy  would  of  course 
be  utterly  fatal  to  the  most  cherished  principles  of  the 
Achaian  constitution.     The  essential  equality  of  the  cities  incon- 
would  be  destroyed ;  the  chief  of  one  city,  and  that  chief  with  the 
a  hereditary  King,  would  possess  the  powers  which  had  qq^^!^ 
hitherto  belonged  to  a  magistrate  yearly  chosen  by  tike  tution, 
votes  of  alL   For  it  is  evident  that,  were  such  a  supremacy 
once  recognized  in  Sparta,  if  the  League  continued  to  elect 
a  Federal  General  at  all,  he  would  be  for  the  future  a  mere 
Vicegerent  of  the  Lacedaemonian  King.     The  demands  of 
Kleomen^  were  such  as  the  Achaians  could  not  be  expected  but  mode- 
to  agree  to  till  they  had  undergone  so  severe  a  discipline  the^cScum- 
at  his  hands ;  but  they  were  demands  which  could  not  but  ^^^^^ 
be  looked  upon  as  mild  and  generous  when  proceeding 
from  one  Hy  whom  such  a  discipline  had  been  inflicted. 
The  demands  of  EQeomen^s  did  not  require  that  the 
League  should  be  dissolved,  or  that  any  of  its  members 
should  become  Lacedsemonian  subjects ;  he  did  not  claim 
to  increase  the  Spartan  territory,  or  to  enrich  the  Spartan 
treasury,  at  its  expense ;  he  was  ready  to  restore  conquests 
which  he  might  have  annexed  to  his  own  dominions,  and 
to  release  captives  whom  he  might  have  sold  towards 
defraying  the  expenses  of  the  war."    The  League  was  to 
exist,  it  was  apparently  to  retain  its  name  and  position  as 
an  Achaian  League ;  but  he,  Kleomenes  King  of  the  Lace- 
dsemonians,  was  to  become  its  chief     We  must  remember 
that  EQeomen^  as  a  H^rakleid,  was  himself  of  old  Achaian 
blood,'  and  that  he  had  largely  enfranchised  the  subject 

1  See  Thuc.  i.  79,  87,  119.     Cf.  Grote,  vi.  105. 

'  Plut  Kl.  16.    *AAAd  Ktd  rods  aixM^^^^^  <^^'^*  dfiro9ti<r»y  nai  rd  x^^ 

'  ''n  y6youy  dx\*  od  Awpit^s  tifii  d\\*  'Axou^^y  s*y«  the  earlier  Klcoroeii^ 
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cBAP.  VII.  population  of  Lakonia,  doubtless^  in  some  measure  at  least, 
of  Achaian  blood  also.'  The  Achaian  name  was  conse- 
crated by  all  the  old  associations  of  the  Homeric  poems ; 
name  to  a  Kl^omcn^s  might  dream  that  he  was  setting  up  again  the 
Hdrakieid  throue  of  TyudareSs  or  of  Agamemnon,  and  that  he  was 
about  to  reign,  as  an  Achaian  King,  over  the  Achaian 
cities  of  Sparta  and  Argos  and  Mykend.  He  proposed 
a  scheme  less  noble  and  generous,  it  may  be,  than  the 
pure  republicanism  of  Aratos  in  his  best  days,  but  a 
scheme  as  noble  and  generous  as  a  conquering  King  ever 
proposed  to  conquered  enemies ;  a  scheme  which  was  at 
least  better  for  Peloponnesos  than  to  become  a  depen- 
dency of  Macedon,  or  to  be  again  parcelled  out  among 
local  Tyrants. 

Aratos  looked  on  things  with  different  eyes.  We  hare 
now  reached  the  time  when  the  deliverer  of  Greece  was 
so  strangely  transformed  into  her  betrayer.  Rather  than 
submit  to  the  slightest  supremacy  on  the  part  of  Kleo- 
men^s,  he  would  call  in  Antigonos  to  protect  the  League 
against  him.  He  would  undo  his  own  work;  he  would 
again  bring  Macedonian  armies  into  Peloponnesos;  he 
would  even  endure  to  see  a  Macedonian  garrison  holding 
that  very  Akrokorinthos  which  he  himself  had  freed.  We 
have  no  reason  to  believe  that  he  desired  any  such  thing 
for  its  own  sake,  still  less  that  he  was  actuated  by  any 
personal  motives  meaner  than  the  jealousy  which  blinded 


Aratos 
begins  to 
look  to 
Mace- 
donia. 


to  the  Athenian  Priestess  (Herod,  v.  72).  If  Mr.  Blakesley  be  at  all  right 
in  his  explanation  of  the  designs  of  that  Eleomen^  in  Herod,  vi.  74,  they 
were  not  so  very  different  from  those  which  I  attribute  to  the  great 
Kleomen^  But  Mr.  Qrote  (v.  59)  takes  a  view  which  is  easier  and 
simpler,  and  at  least  I  do  not  understand  Mr.  Blakesley's  chronology, 
when  he  talks  of  **The  Achaean  League  of  nearly  400  years  later*' — 
than  B.C.  509.  Professor  Rawlinson,  as  usual  when  the  civilized  world  is 
concerned,  gives  no  help. 

*  This  of  course  partly  depends  on  the  view  taken  of  the  origin  of  the 
Lakonian  Perioikoi.  Mr.  Grote  (ii.  491)  holds  them  to  have  been  Dorian, 
coulmry  to  the  general  opinion. 
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his  eyes.     He  would  rather  have  resisted  with  the  un-cHAP.  vn. 
aided  force  of  the  League ;  he  would  rather  have  called 
in  the  help  of  the  sister  League  of  ^Etolia;^  but  rather 
than  yield  to  KleomenSs,  he  would  submit  to  become 
dependent  upon  Antigonos.    Nor  was  it  hard  to  call  up 
plausible  sophisms  by  which  the  worse  cause  might  be 
made  to  appear  the  better.     Plutarch,  at  his  distance  of 
time,  saw  the  matter  exactly  as  we  do  ;*  but  it  is  clear 
that  Polybios  did  not  so  see  it ;'  still  less  would  it  appear 
in  the  same  light  in  the  eyes  of  Aratos  himself.    The  fear 
of  iEtolia,  on  which  Polybios  enlarges,  was  doubtless  put 
forth  by  Aratos  both  in  his  speeches  and  in  his  Memoirs ; 
but  it  was  a  fear  which  the  state  of  things  did  not  justify.* 
There  is  not  the  least  sign  of  any  understanding  between 
Kleomen^s  and  the  iEtolians;  what  was  most  desirable 
in  iEtolian  eyes  was  doubtless  to  see  Sparta  and  Achaia 
weaken  one  another.   The  real  question  was,  If  the  League 
was  to  become  dependent  on  some  one,  should  it  become  Difference 
dependent  on  Kleomen^s  or  on  Antigonos  ?    To  Plutarch,  ^^^^^ 
to  a  modem  writer,  both  removed  from  the  petty  passions  jjjd  that  of 
of  the  time,  there  seems  no  room  for  any  doubt.     If  you  or  of 
must  have  a  President,  or  even  a  King,  take  the  Greek,  ^teS 
the    Spartan,    the    H^rakleid,   the    gallant    soldier,   the 
generous  conqueror.     To  Aratos  the  case  may  not  have 
been  so  clear.    To  humble  himself  and  the  League  before 
Kleomen^  was  a  far  deeper  personal  and  national  humi- 
liation than  to  do  the  like  to  Antigonos.     Kleomen^s  was 
a  neighbour,  a  rival,  a  border  enemy;  Antigonos  was  a 
great  King  at  a  distance,  submission  to  whom  would  be 
far  less  galling.     And  Kleomen^s  really  demanded  sub- 
mission ;  he  asked  for  a  place  in  the  League  itself  which 

>  Plut.  Ar.  41.     See  above,  p.  438. 

*  He  sets  forth  the  case  strongly  and  eloquently  ;  Ar.  88.  £1.  16. 

>  Pol.  ii.  47  et  al. 

«  See  Thirlwall,  viii.  187. 
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CHAP.  Yii.  would  utterly  destroy  its  constitutioo.  Antigonos  as  yet 
demanded  nothing ;  Aratos  might  still  flatter  himself  that 
the  Macedonian  King  would  step  in  as  an  equal  ally,  a 
friendly  j>ower  external  to  the  League,  one  with  whom 
all  matters  of  conmion  interest  would  haye  to  be  debated, 
but  whose  alliance  need  in  no  wise  interfere  with  the 
constitutional  functions  of  the  O^ieral,  the  Senate,  or 
the  Assembly.  Kleomento  was  the  enemy  oi  the  mo- 
ment ;  his  was  the  power  which  was  actually  threatening ; 
Antigonos  came  indeed  of  a  hostile  line,  but  he  had  nev^ 
been  personally  an  enemy ;  national. feuds  need  not  last 
for  ever ;  the  loss  of  Akrokorinthos  might  by  this  time  be 
forgiven  and  forgotten.  It  was  not  more  unpatriotic  in 
Achaia  to  call  in  her  ancient  enemy  against  h^  ancient 
friend  than  it  was  in  Sparta  and  Athens,  after  fightii^ 
side  by  side  at  Salamis  and  at  Plataia,  to  call  in  the  Mede 
as  an  ally  or  a  paymaster  against  their  old  comrades. 
When  the  Captain-General  of  Greece  marched  forth 
against  Persia^  the  vows  of  every  patriotic  Greek  were  on 
the  side  of  the  Barbarian.  And,  if  Aratos  had  been  gifted 
with  prophetic  vision,  h^  might  have  gone  on  to  behc^ 
the  League  of  Switzerland  in  alliance  with  Austria  and 
the  Seven  United  Provinces  in  alliance  with  Spain.  Why 
then  should  an  alliance  with  Macedonia  be  so  spedallj 
disgraceful  to  the  League  of  Achaia  ?  And  Kleom^ite 
was  a  Tyrant,  a  revolutionist,  tiie  subverter  of  the  laws  of 
his  own  country,  the  apostle  of  every  kind  oi  mkdiief 
elsewhere.  Antigonos  was  a  King ;  tiie  legitimacy  ctf  his 
title  might  be  doubtful,  but  he  was  a  King  and  not  a 
Tyrant ;  he  had  upset  no  Senate,  he  had  murdered  no 
Ephors,  he  had  divided  no  lands  among  a  revolutionaiy 
populace ;  he  was  a  steady,  respectable,  conservative 
Monarch,  who  might  not  object  to  act  in  concert  with  a 
steady,  respectable,  conservative  Republic.  Anyhow  he 
was  much  better  to  be  trusted  than  the  young  firebrand  at 
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Sparta,  to  calculate  on  whose  eccentric  doings  baffled  eren  chap.  vii. 

the  experienced  diplomacy  of  Aratos  himself.    Such  may 

well  hare  been  the  process  of  self-delusion  by  which  the 

deliverer  of  Corinth  and  Athens  persuaded  himself  that  to 

call  in  the  Macedonian  was  no  treason  against  Greece.  As 

for  AkrokorinthoB,  doubtless  Aratos  at  first  contemplated 

no  such  sacrifice ;  it  was  only  after  a  terrible  struggle, 

when  it  was  at  last  clear  tiiat  none  but  Macedonian  aid 

was  to  be  had,  and  that  Macedonian  aid  was  not  to  be  had 

on  any  milder  terms,  iliat  eyen  Aratos,  much  more  that  the 

Achaian  People,  finally  agreed  to  pay  so  fearful  a  price. 


§  4  From  the  Opening  of  Negodations  with  Macedonia 
to  the  End  of  the  Wa/r  with  Kleomenes. 

B.C.  224-221. 

In  the  spring  then  of  the  year  224  before  Christ,  Kleo- 
mends  stood  completely  Tictorious  over  the  armies  of  the 
League.     He  was  willing  to  conclude  peace  on  what,  as  Twofdd 
proceeding  from  a  conquering  enemy,  could  only  be  caUed  tionT^th 
most  fayourable  terms.  But  Aratos,  rather  than  admit  the  ^Jd^ace- 
slightest  supremacy  in  the  Spartan,  had  made  up  his  mind  donia, 
to  seek  for  help  from  the  Macedonian.    From  this  time,  two 
sets  of  negociations  are  going  on  side  by  side,  one  between 
the  League  and  Eleomen^,  the  other  between  Aratos  and 
Antigonos.  The  successiye  st^s  in  eadi  are  clearly  marked 
by  our  authorities,^  but  the  chronological  parallelism  of 
the  two  is  less  easy  to  follow.    The  first  proposals  of  peace 

1  Plntarch — that  is,  mainly  Phylarchos,  but  Phylarchos  compared  with 
the  Memoirs  of  Aratos — ogives  us  the  internal  history  of  the  League  and 
the  negodations  with  Eleomends.  On  these  last  Polybioe  is  quite  silent, 
bnt,  as  a  native  of  Megalopolis,  he  describes  at  full  length  the  intrigues  of 
Aratos  with  Antigonos,  in  which  his  own  city  was  so  deejay  concerned, 
and  the  facts  of  which  are  almost  lost  amid  Plutarch's  declamation, 
eloquent  and  righteous  as  it  is. 
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CHAP.  VII.  seem  to  have  come  from  KleomenSs.    The  Spring  Meeting 
of  the  year  apparently  followed  not  very  long  after  the 
Beginning  rout  of  Hekatombaion.     It  is  not  certain  whether  Spartan 
ciations      ambassadors  were   then  actually  introduced  to  the  As* 
menes.  ^^  sembly,  but  it  is  probable  that  negociations  had  already 
begun.     Possibly  they  were  not  yet  in  a  state  advanced 
enough  to  allow  of  a  formal  vote  being  taken«     Certain  it 
is  that  the  final  decision  was  adjourned  to  a  Special 
Meeting  to  be  held  at  or  near  Argos.^    But  it  is  clear  tiiat 
public  opinion  declared  itself  strongly  in  favour  of  peace 
with  Sparta,^  and  that  the  conduct  of  Aratos  was  discussed 
with  considerable  freedom.'    Still  long  habit»  or  the  pecu- 
liar way  in  which  the  votes  were  taken,  caused  the  usual 
custom  to  be  followed,  and  Aratos  was  elected  General 
Aratos       for  the  following  year.     For  the  first  time  in  his  life,  as 
the  Qene-  far  as  wc  know,  he  declined  the  office,  and  the  choice  of 
^  *  ^^'      the  Assembly  then  fell  on  a  partisan  of  his  *  named 
FirstGene-  Timoxenoa     Perhaps  he  really  shrank  from  the  personal 
Timo-        responsibility  of  office    at  such  a  moment,  a  cowardly 
Rc.*224^    failure  in  duty  for  which  he  is  indignantly  rebuked  by  his 
228.  biographer.*    Or  perhaps  he  merely  hoped  to  carry  on  hia 

intri^es  with  the  more  ease  when  unfettered  by  the 
trammels  of  office.  Certain  it  is  that,  while  public  nego- 
ciations were  going  on  between  Kleomen^  and  the 
League,  a  counter-negociation  was  going  on  between 
Antigonos  and  one  of  its  cities,  and  that  with  a  sort  of 
licence  from  the  National  Congress  itself     This  was  a 


'  Elj  "Apyos.  Plut.  Ar.  39.  tls  A4pyay.  Kl.  15.  Is  not  this  last  a 
confusion  arising  from  the  fact  (Ar.  89)  that  Kleoraenes,  when  on  his  way 
to  Argos,  got  no  farther  than  Lema  ?  Lema  was  not  a  city,  and  it  seems 
a  strange  place  for  a  congress. 

'  Kl.  15.     BovXofi4ywy  8^  ray  'AxMciy  M  ro6rois  Ii4x*<r0cu  r^s  9iaX6tr€ts. 

•  Ar.  88.     *H  fihf  irpds  roi^s  Hx^ovs  dfyy^,  ic.t.X. 

*  See  PoL  iv.  82.     Cf.  above,  p.  304. 

'  Plut.  Kl.  15.  O^  Ka\m  otov  iy  xctfuSi't  irpayfJn-wy  ft9i(oyt  /itBtls  ^r^py 
rdy  oXcuca  Kcd  trpo^fxtyos  rify  i^ovaiav.     Cf.  Ar.  38. 
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yeiy  singular  transaotion,  which  illustrates  several  points  chap.  yh. 
both  in  the  constitution  of  the  League  and  in  the  general 
politics  of  Peloponn^sos. 

I  have  said  in  a  former  Chapter  ^  that  the  general  Law 
of  tiie  League  forbade  all  diplomatic  intercourse  between 
foreign  powers  and   any  particular  city  of  the  Union. 
Foreign  Ambassadors  were  to  be  receiyed,  and  Achaian  Begin- 
Ambassadors  were  to  be  commissioned,  by  no  authority  ^^cia- 
short  of  that  of  the  League  itself    I  mentioned  also  that  ^^^  ^^ 
instances  were  occasionally  met  with  both  of  the  law 
being    dispensed  with   and  of  the   law  being  broken. 
Here  we  haye  a  case  of  dispensation.'    Aratos  did  not 
venture  to  propose  with  his  own  mouth  to  ihe  Assembly 
that  the  Eong  of  Macedonia  should  be  invited  into  Pelo- 
ponnSsos ;  he  artfully  contrived  to  throw  the  responsibility 
of  taking  the  first  step  upon  a  city,  which,  of  all  the 
cities  of  ihe  League,  might  seem  the  least  likely  to  be 
under  any  irregular  influence  on  his  part    Megalopolis,  Dealings 
the  city  of  Lydiadas^  would  seem  to  speak  with  more^^^^. 
independence  than  any  other ;  and,  as  the  city  more  imme-  lopoUa. 
diately  threatened  by  Sparta,  it  had  more  claim  than  any 
other  to  be  heard.'    With  the  help  of  two  hereditary 
friends  in  Megalopolis,  Nikophanfis  and  Kerkidas,  Aratos 
planned  his  whole  scheme.     These  men  appeared  in  the 
Megalopolitan  Assembly,  and  there  moved  and  carried  a 
resolution  for  their  own  appointment  with  a  special  com- 
mission to  the  Federal  Assembly.  They  were  to  ask  leave,  Commis- 
in  the  name  of  the  State  of  Megalopolis,   to  go  into  senT^m 


^  See  above,  p.  261,  2. 

*  "  Allerdings  war  mit  solchen  besonderen  Yerhandlongen  einer  einxel- 
nen  Gemeinde  das  Wesen  der  Eidgenoseenschaft  und  ihrer  Yerfassnng 
gefahidet"  Droysen,  ii.  501.  This  is  true,  but  hardly  the  whole  truth. 
An  American  commentator  would  here  be  more  valuable  than  a  German. 

'  Plut.  Ar.  S8.  OSrot  y^  hrUipvro  rf  iro\4fjup  fid\t<rra,  avvtxois  Ayorros 
etdrot^s  Ktd  <p4povros  rod  KXtofidpovs,     So  Pol.  ii.  48. 

H  H 
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uuAP.  vii.  Macedonia  and  to  ask  Antigonos  for  help/  A  more  can- 
He^o-  ningly  deyised  scheme  could  not  have  been  hit  upon. 
i^eral  Megalopolis  was  more  closely  connected  with  Macedonia 
^224^'  than  any  other  Peloponnesian  city ;  there  had  been  no 
slight  interchange  of  good  offices  between  the  two  states,* 
and  Megalopolis  had  actually  stood  two  sieges  in  the 
Macedonian  interest."  Had  Megalopolis  been  a  wholly 
independent  commonwealth,  it  would  have  been  nowise 
monstrous,  as  seen  from  a  local  Megalopolitan  point  of 
view,  to  ask  for  Macedonian  help  against  a  Spartan  enemy. 
Consequently  the  motion  in  the  Federal  Assembly,  unex- 
pected as  it  doubtless  was^  would  not  strike  the  hearers  as 
something  so  utterly  strange  and  unnatural  as  if  it  had 
proceeded  from  Corinth  or  Megara,  or  from  Aratos  himself. 
The  Megalopolitan  commissioners  probably  appeared  at 
the  Meeting  at  which  Timoxenos  was  appointed  General, 
that  is,  the  Spring  Meeting  of  the  year  224/  They  obtained 
the  permission  for  which  they  asked,  permission  namely 

'  PoL  ii.  48.  'Pf9<«s  Htd  ro6rnr  dpfnijp  irap^<mHrc  rdis  Mtya^ovoXirais  clt 
r6  irp€ir$€^€iy  irpds  roi^s  *Axa<ods  iral  wapaKoKtiy  w^fiirtiv  irp6s  r^v  *Airrlyowotr 

HiKiMpdyii  Kcd  r6v  KtpiciZav  wptcfitmAs  irp6s  re  rois  *Axcuoi^  KdKuB^r  ^Mms 
irp6s  t3v  *Ain-iyovo¥f  ir  adrois  trvyKanl^rirai  ri  $0fos.  The  same  accoimt, 
according  to  Plutarch  (Ar.  38),  was  given  by  Phylarchos.  On  these  special 
commissioners  from  particular  cities  to  the  Federal  Assembly,  see  aboTe» 
p.  448. 

*  Pol.  U.S.  Xcujws  yoftiaiewv  ohctimf  UteucttfUvovs  cvdroi^s  irpbs  n^y  Mcucdi- 
ywv  oiKiay  iK  T»y  /carcl  rdy  'Afi^yrov  ^iKtwirop  c^epyeiruSy. 

8  One  against  Agis,  B.o.  880 ;  another  against  Polysperchdn,  B.C.  813. 
See  above,  p.  206. 

^  I  do  not  feel  at  all  certain  as  to  the  exact  date.  It  should  be  remem- 
bered that  we  have  no  cmnaU  of  these  transactions.  Polybios  gives, 
almost  incidentally,  the  account  of  the  Macedonian  negociations ;  Plutarch 
gives  the  account  of  the  Spartan  negociations.  Each  narrative  is  clear 
enough  in  itself,  but  it  is  hard  to  arrange  the  two  series  side  by  side,  and 
to  fit  each  stage  into  its  exact  place.  Some  of  the  expressions  of  Polybios 
(ii  51)  might  make  one  think  that  this  whole  negociatiou  took  place  before 
the  battle  of  Hekatombaion,  but  the  passage,  if  construed  strictly,  might 
imply  that  it  took  place  not  only  before  Hekatombaion,  but  also  before 
Lykaion,  which  it  is  impossible  to  believe. 
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to  go  into  Macedonia,  not  as  Federal,  but  as  Megalo-  chap.  yh. 
politan,  envoys.    One  would  be  well  pleased  to  have  some  They  are 

iQlowecl 

record  of  the  debate  which  must  have  followed  on  such  to  go  as 
a  request ;  but  it  is  easy  to  understand  that  it  would  poi^" 
not  meet  with  the  same  strenuous  opposition  which  would  envoys 

*^  1      ***  Mace- 

certainly  have  befallen  a  proposal  to  send  a  regular  donia. 
Federal  Embassy  on  such  an  errand.  Megalopolis  had  a 
fair  claim  to  ask  for  Macedonian  help ;  if  Antigonos  chose 
to  bestow  on  the  hereditary  friends  of  his  house  a  body  of 
troops  for  their  protection,  or  a  few  talents  to  hire  mer- 
cenaries for  themselves,  the  League,  as  a  League,  might 
not  seem  to  be  dishdnoured  or  endangered.  But  Aratos 
had  gained  his  first  point,  that  of  fiEuniliarizing  the  Achaian 
Assembly  with  the  notion  of  Macedonian  help.  He  seems 
now  to  have  withdrawn  for  a  moment  from  public  life  ;  he 
refused  to  resume  office,  alleging  that  he  felt  the  public 
indignation  against  him  too  strongly  to  allow  him  to  serve 
with  honour.^  Such  a  plea,  coming  from  the  deliverer  of 
Sikydn  and  Corinth,  the  man  who  had  been  twelve  times 
General,  would  be,  of  all  others,  the  most  likely  to  touch 
the  hearts  of  his  hearers,  and  to  pave  the  way  for  his 
speedy  restoration  to  his  old  influence.  The  avowed  nego- 
ciation  between  the  League  and  EleomenSs  must  have 
been  going  on  at  the  time  when  NikophanSs  and  Eertddas, 
probably  carrying  with  them  much  less  of  the  public 
attention,  went  on  their  strange  errand  to  Macedonia 
They  reached  ihe  court  of  Antigonos ;  they  briefly  set  Their  in- 
forth  their  ostensible  commission  from  their  own  city ;  ^th  Anti- 
they  described  its  dangers,  and  asked  help  from  their  old  ^"^^ 
ally.  They  tiien  went  on  to  tell  at  much  greater  length 
the  tale  put  into  their  mouths  by  Aratos.'    The  interests  of 

I   \  Pint.  At.  38.    See  above,  p.  464. 

•  PoL  ii.,48.j^  2irov8J  9h  avfi/ii^arrts  ol  iF§p\  r6v  "NiKfxpSfri  rf  $eun\€i 
ZitKiyovro  fihf  irepl  riii  iavrSv  irarpl9os  a^St  rdyoeyKCua  diet  fipax^wv  Kcd 
te*<paX.9u»9ns,  rcl  8^  iroXXcb  ircpl  r^y  Z\»tf  kot^  rets  4mo\As  rds  *Ap4rov  mX 
r«U  ^o94<rfis. 

H  H  2 
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CHAP.  Yii.  the  League  and  of  tiie  House  of  Macedon  were  the  same ; 
Kleomends  and  the  iEtoIians  together  threatened  Achaia^ 
thej  threatened  all  Greece,  they  indirectly  threatened 
Macedonia.  Nothing  short  of  a  general  supremacy  oyer 
all  Greece  would  satisfy  the  ambition  of  the  Spartan,  and 
that  supremacy  could  not  be  his  without  a  preTious 
triumph  oyer  the  Macedonian  power.  Which  was  the 
wiser  policy  for  Antigonos  ?  To  forestall  so  dangerous  a 
competitor,  to  meet  him  at  once,  in  PeloponnSsos,  in  a 
struggle  for  the  supremacy  of  Greece/  with  Boeotia  and 
Achaia  as  Macedonian  allies,  or  to  fight  in  Thessaly  for 
the  possession  of  Macedonia  itself,  against  the  combined 
force  of  Lacedeemon  and  iEtolia,  swelled,  as  by  that  time 
it  would  be,  by  the  force  of  conquered  Achaia  and  Boeotia? 
The  iEtolians '  were  indeed  outwardly  neutral,  they  still 
professed  unbroken  friendship  for  the  League ;  if  they 
kept  to  these  professions,  the  Achaians  would  still  do 
their  best  to  maintain  the  struggle  against  Eleomen^ 
without  foreign  help.  If  iEtolia  should  interfere,  or  if  all 
resistance  should  appear  hopeless,  then  the  League  would 
call  on  the  King  for  help.  Aratos  would  pledge  himself 
that  Antigonos  should  receiye  eyery  needful  security,  and 
he  would  himself  point  out  the  proper  moment  for 
action. 

All  this,  it  must  be  remembered,  was  altogether  priyate 
and  unauthorized  dealing  between  Aratos,  now  a  priyate 
citizen,  and  the  Macedonian  King.  The  only  public 
character  in  which  Nikophan6s  and  Kerkidaa  appeared 

1  Pol.  ii.  48.  Mer*  *Axcuwv  Koi  Bou^np  ip  TltXowoppijtr^  irp6s  KX€OfUp^ 
iro\tfiup  Hw^p  Tifj  r«K  'EWijptop  ijyefiovtas.  "  No  arguments  could 
have  been  deyised  better  suited  to  the  purpose  of  convincing  and  per- 
suading the  king.  It  is  only  surprising  that  Aratos,  while  he  suggested 
them,  should  not  have  felt  that  they  were  so  many  reasons  which  ought  to 
have  deterred  him,  as  a  patriotic  Greek,  from  the  prosecution  of  his  at- 
tempt."   Thirlwall,  viii.  188. 

•  See  Droysen's  note,  ii.  500. 
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at  Macedonia  was  that  of  enyoys  from  the  single  city  of  chap.  vh. 
M^alopolis.      They  were    not    Ambassadors    from    the 
League,  nor  in  any  way  entitled  to  speak  in  its  name. 
Antigonos,  strictly  respecting  constitutional  forms,  sent  Favour- 
back  the  enyoys  with  a  letter  to  the  conmionwealth  of  answer  of 
M^alc^lis,   promising    aid,   if   the    Federal    Assembly  fj^l^^^ 
agreed  to  it*     The  M^alopolitan  Assembly  were  de-  envoys 
lighted    at  the  favourable  reception  which    their  royal  galopoils. 
friend  had  given  to  their  request     At  the  next  Federal 
Assembly — or  more  probably  at  a  Special  Meeting  called 
for  the  purpose ' — the  royal  letter  was  read,  first  to  the  ^^^^^, 
Senate'  and  then  to  the  Assembly ;  Megalopolitan  orators  f^nos  read 
urgently  pressed  the  application  for  Macedonian  help,  and  Federal 
the  inclination  of  both  Senate  and  People  was  clearly  '^^^^"^^^y- 
favourable  to  them.    Whether  any  formal  resolution  was 
passed  does  not  appear/    The  League  could  not  decently 
apply  in  its  own  name  for  Macedonian  help  while  nego> 
ciations  were  going  on  with  Kleomen^s ;  but  it  is  not 
impossible  that  the  Assembly  may  have  passed  a  vote 
authorizing  Megalopolis  to  receive  assistance  on  its  own 
account     At  any  rate,  it  was  on  the  reading  of  this  letter 
that  Aratos  made  his  first  public  appearance  in  the  busi- 
ness.   No  longer  the  chief  of  the  League,  apparently  not 
even  one  of  its  Senators,  he  stepped  forward  as  a  private 
citizen  to  addifess  the  Assembly.     In  such  a  character  he 


'  FoL  ii.  50.  'iByponf^e  84  koH  roiis  MeyaXoroKlrcus  iir9yy€?iX6fi*yos  fitnt 
Oijafuf,  4^  icol  rots  *Ax<uo?5  tovto  $ovkofi4vois  p. 

*  lb.  M§rtwpia'$4vrts  ol  MtyaKoiroKiTou  irpoB6fi»s  i<rxov  Uvea  vpds 
riju  ffivoBov  rmv  *Axat£y.  Such  a  state  of  mind  would  hardly  allow  of 
waiting  for  the  Autumn  Meeting,  and  Timoxenos,  who  was  probably  in 
the  secret,  would  be  ready  to  summon  a  meeting  if  Aratos  wished  it. 

*  lb.  The  Senate  {r6  kow6v  fiovhfvnipioy)  and  the  irKfiBos  or  toWoI 
to  whom  Aratos  speaks,  seem  here,  as  Droysen  (ii.  508,  note)  says, 
to  be  clearly  distingmshed.  But  fiovKtvnfpioy  is,  as  we  have  seen  (see 
above,  p.  806),  sometimes  used  for  the  place  of  meeting  of  the  As- 
sembly. 

*  Pol.  U.S.     "EJol*  fA^ytiy  iirl  rwv  x^woKfifi^yuy. 
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CHAP.  VII.  would  be  heardy  if  possible,  with  even  greater  fiiyour  than 
when  he  spoke  with  the  weight  of  official  authority.  The 
reaction  on  which  he  had  reckoned  was  now  b^inning 
to  set  in.  The  whole  state  of  the  case  had  been  fully 
set  before  him  by  Nikophan^s ;  eyerything  was  going  on 
exactly  as  he  wished ;  the  name  of  Macedonian  help  was 
becoming  familiar  to  the  Achaian  people,  but  Aratos  had 
not  appeared  as  its  first  proposer.  He  wished  to  avoid 
having  recourse  to  it,  if  possible ;  but  if  need — ^the  sup- 
posed need  of  doing  anything  rather  than  submit  to 
Kleomen^s — drove  the  League  to  such  a  course,  it  should 
be  the  act  of  the  League,  not  the  act  of  Aratos ;  it  should 
not  even  be  the  act  of  the  League  on  the  motion  of 
Aratos/  If  Antigonos  should  come,  if  he  should  cQuquer 
Kleomen^s,  if  he  should  alter  the  Federal  Constitution,' — 
it  was  more  tolerable,  it  seems,  to  have  it  altered  by  a 
Macedonian  than  by  a  Spartan — ^no  man  should  say  that 
it  was  his  doing ;  Megalopolis  and  the  whole  League  must 
bear  the  responsibility  of  their  own  acts.  Thus  fortified, 
Speech  of  he  came  forward  in  the  Assembly ;  he  expressed  his 
in  the  pleasure  to  hear  of  the  good  will  of  the  King,  his  satis- 
'^^^  y*  faction  at  the  present  disposition  of  the  Assembly ;  but 
he  warned  them  not  to  be  too  hasty ;  let  them  make  one 
more  struggle  to  save  themselves  by  their  own  exertions ; 
it  would  be  much  better  to  do  so  if  they  could  anyhow 
manage  it ;  if  they  failed  in  the  attempt,  let  them  then 
call  in  the  help  of  their  royal  friend.  The  Assembly  ap- 
plauded the  speaker;  they  agreed  to  save  themselves  if 
they  could — ^if  not,  to  ask  King  Antigonos  to  save  them. 

*  Pol.  ii.  50.  Md\urra  fi^y  y^  I<nrfv8c  fi-ij  wpos9€iiBflyat  n)f  fioriOtlas'  ^l 
8*  i^  iLv6rfiais  hr\  rovro  8^i  Karr€Up€&Y€tPf  od  fji6yoif  i$oii\9ro  Si*  adroO  y€w4ir9mt 

*  lb.  Et  irapay€y6fifVos  6  $a<n\€ds  Koi  «cpari(<ras  rf  iroX^fi^  rov  KAco^^- 
yovs  tcai  r&v  AaKt^aifwytvy  d\Xot6r9p6r  ri  $ov\€^ireuro  Vfp2  r$f  Koae^s 
troXtrtlatf    fii/i   iro6*   6fAo\oyovfx4rots  rwv   avfifiaitufyrwy  air^    di'aXdfip    n^r 
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To  account  for  this  disposition  of  the  Achaian  Assembly,  ohap.  th. 
we  must  suppose  that  the  favourable  intentions  of  Kleo- 
men^  of  which  Polybios  says  not  a  word,  were  not  as  yet 
generally  known.     The  General  Timoxenos,  as  a  partisan 
of  Aratos,  would  doubtless  conceal  them  as  long  as  he 
could.    But  when  it  was  known  how  mild  a  supremacy 
Kleomends  sought  for,  men  began  once  more  to  doubt  Negocia- 
whether  Antigonos  would  not,  after  all,  be  more  dangerous  Kieo- 
as  a  friend  than  Kleomen^s  was  as  an  enemy.     A  Special  ^^^^ 
Assembly  was  called  to  meet  at  Argos.^    Public  opinion 
throughout  the  League  was  now  so  strongly  in  favour  of  strong 
Kleomen^s  that  there  could  be  little  doubt  that  peace  his  flavour. 
would  be  concluded  on  his  own  terms,  that  is,  that  the 
Spartan  King  would  be  accepted  as  Chief  of  the  League.' 
It  marks  the  diplomacy  of  the  time  that  E^eomen^s,  like 
Aristomachos,'  was  to  plead  his  own  cause  before  the 
Achaian  Popular  Assembly.     A  sudden  illness  on  the  road 
rendered  him  incapable  of  speaking.    As  a  sign  of  his  Kegocia- 
good  will,   he   released   the   chief   among   his  Achaian  JU^pt^**^" 
prisoners,  and  the  Meeting  was  adjourned  till  he  was  able  ^^  ^^' 
to  attend.    This  illness  of  Kleomen^s  decided  the  &te  of  illucss. 
Greece. 

It  was  probably  during  this  interval  that  Aratos,  having 
foimd  the  Macedonian  King  a  less  implacable  enemy  than 
he  had  expected,  ventured  to  enter  into  direct  communi- 
cation with  him.  He  no  longer  needed  the  roundabout 
way  of  dealing  through  Nikophan^s  and  Kerkidas.  He  Mission 
sent  his  own  son,  the  younger  Aratos,  as  ambassador —  Arato«to 
seemingly  his  own  private  ambassador*— -and  arranged  all  Antigonos^ 

'  See  above,  p.  464. 

•  Pint.  Kl.  16.  Bov?<ofi4vuy  3i  rwif  *Ax«u«#'  M  roihois  Zix*^^^  "^^^^ 
8ia\iS<r€ts  Koi  r6v  KAco^^k  ic<iKo6yT»v  4s  A^pvar,  and  (still  more  strongly) 
Ar.  89,  irdfortw  tdOi^s  ^*  i^tfiokltf  rdif  K\tofi4ini  KaX,odrr€s  h  "Aftyos. 

»  See  above,  p.  426. 

*  Pol.  ii  51.  npco'i3cvrt)v  r6u  vt6v  ^{airo<rrc/Aa9  "Aparos  wpis  *AmlyovoH 
i090atdaaTO  rh  irtpl  r^r  fiori0€las. 
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CHAP.  Tii.  necessary  matters  with  Antigonos.^  To  be  sure  there  was 
one  difficulty ;  Antigonos  was  no  more  disposed  than  later 
potentates  to  do  his  work  for  nothing.  The  price  which 
he  set  on  that  work  was  one  most  natural  for  him  to 

Antigonos  ask,  but  most  unnatural  for  Aratos  to  pay.  the  reunion 

demands 

Akro-  to  Macedonia  of  Akrokorinthos.  No  one  can  blame 
^"^  ^  Antigonos  for  making  the  demand.  He  had  not  volun- 
teered to  meddle  in  Peloponnesian  affairs ;  Kleomente  had 
done  him  no  harm,  and  the  Achaians  had  done  him  no 
good ;  if  any  sentimental  tie  bound  him  to  Megalopolis,  it 
did  not  extend  beyond  that  single  city>  and  indeed  it 
might  be  held  to  be  canceUed  by  the  union  of  Megar 
lopolis  with  the  League.  It  was  as  much  as  could  be 
expected  if  the  King  of  Macedonia  merely  sat  still,  and 
did  not  attack  a  people  who  had  destroyed  so  large  a 
portion  of  the  influence  of  his  house ;  at  any  rate,  he 
could  not  be  expected  to  serve  them  for  nothing.  The 
terms  on  which  his  services  were  to  be  had  were  simply 
that  Aratos  should  restore  to  Antigonos  Ddsdn  the  in- 
valuable fortress  of  which  he  had  deprived  Antigonos 
G^onatas.  In  all  this  Antigonos  acted  in  a  perfectly 
straightforward  way,  worthy  of  a  ruler  of  the  nation  who 
called  a  spade  a  spade.'  Macedonia  did  not  profess  to 
make  war  for  an  idea;  her  Eong  made  no  rhetorical 
flourishes  about  liberating  Peloponn^sos  from  the  Isthmus 
to  the  Cretan  Sea.  Antigonos,  like  an  honest  trader, 
named  his  terms ;  his  price  was  fixed,  no  abatement  would 
be  taken  from  the  simple  demand  of  Akrokorinthos.  But 
how  was  Akrokorinthos  to  be  had  ?  Aratos  seems  to  have 
been  ready  even  then  to  make  the  sacrifice ;  but  it  would 
be  hard  to  cany  through  the  Achaian  Senate  and  Assembly 

^  Pint.  Kl.  17.  "11817  9u»fAo\oyrifi4y»p  oAr^  wp6s  rdr  *Airriyo9w  rmw 
luyttrrmv, 

*  Pint  Apophth.  Phil.  15.  SicoioOt  1^  [6  ♦(Atvirof]  ^i^(ni  jcai  itypoUwt 
(Ivou  MaircS^vaf  ira2  r^y  <ncd^v  vkS/^v  \4yovras. 
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a  resolution  for  snrrendering  the  most  important  Federal  chap.  yh. 
fortress ;  it  would  be  harder  still  for  the  League  to  compel 
the  Corinthians  to  admit  a  foreign  garrison  into  their  city.^ 
Was  Aratos  to  reverse  the  exploit  of  his  youth,  and  once 
more  to  scale  the  mountain  citadel,  but  this  time  to  drive 
out  an  Achaian,  and  to  bring  in  a  Macedonian,  garrison  ? 
And,  beside  this,  the  Achaian  people  were  evidently  ready 
to  accept  Kleomen^s  as  their  chief;  if  his  terms  were  once 
accepted,  Akrokorinthos  could  be  won  only  by  a  struggle 
for  life  and  death  against  the  combined  force  of  Sparta 
and  Achaia.    Aratos  seems  not  to  have  dared  to  make 
any  op^i  proposal  to  the  Assembly ;  but  he  contrived  that 
such  deadly  offence  should  be  given  to  Kleomen^s^  that 
the  ^>artan  King  broke  off  the  negociations,  and»  instead  Kleo- 
of  appearing  personally  to  plead  his  cause  in  the  Assembly  ^^^g  off 
at  Ariros,  he  sent  a  herald  to  declare  war  ai^nst  the  <^^e  pego- 
League.   Here  again  Aratos  contrived  to  get  his  work  done 
for  him  by  other  hands.    All  hope  of  a  fair  accommodation 
with  Eleomen^s  was  now  at  an  end.    Aratos  would  not  now 
have  to  endure  the  disgrace  of  seeing  the  Spartan  youth 

'  The  Accounts  giyen  by  Plntarch  in  his  two  biographies  (Ar.  89  and 
KL  17)  do  not  exactly  agree.  The  first  makes  Aratos  send  ambassadors 
{rp^a-^tis)  to  Kleomen^  who  had  advanced  with  his  troops  as  far  as 
Lema,  bidding  him  come,  as  to  Mends  and  allies,  with  only  three  hundred 
followers,  and  offering  hostages,  if  he  felt  any  distrust.  The  other  version  is 
that  he  was  to  come  alone,  and  to  receive  three  hundred  hostages.  This, 
as  Bishop  Thirlwall  (viiL  192)  hints,  looks  like  a  confusion  with  the 
number  of  followers  in  the  other  story,  which,  though  Droysen  (iL  507) 
thinks  otherwise,  seems  decidedly  the  more  probable.  But  one  does  not 
see  in  either  story,  as  told  by  Plutarch,  any  ground  for  the  excessive 
indignation  which  he  attributes  to  Kleomen^  There  must  have  been 
something  specially  offensive  in  the  tone  or  form  of  the  message.  This 
was  followed  by  some  more  epistolary  sparring  between  Eleomen^s  and 
Aratos,  such  as  Plutarch  gave  some  specimens  of  at  an  earlier  time.  The 
two  chie&  seem  at  last  to  have  got  very  abusive  towards  one  another,  and 
that  on  very  delicate  points;  i^ipomo  XoiZopUu  icol  /3\a<r^/Ja<  ii^xpi 
ydftuv  KoX  ywtuKwv  iXK-^/^Kovs  KctK£s  \ry6vrwv,  (Ar.  89.)  We  know  nothing 
of  the  domestic  life  of  Aratos,  but  what  could  any  man  have  to  say  about 
the  noble  wife  of  Kleomenes  ? 
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CHAP.  vii.  installed  as  his  acknowledged  Federal  superior ;  he  was 
several  degrees  nearer  to  the  more  pleasant  prospect  of 
acting  as  the  counsellor  or  the  slave  of  a  foreign  master. 
And  the  final  step,  the  breaking  off  of  all  negociations^  the 
last  blow,  as  it  seemed^  to  any  plan  of  union  between  the 
League  and  his  rival,  had  come,  not  from  Aratos,  but  from 
Kleomen^  himself. 

In  all  this  web  of  cunning  intrigue  the  practised  diplo- 
matist of  Sikjdn  had  overreached  himself.     What  he  had 
really  done  was  to  proclaim  the  dissolution  of  the  League. 
The  Achaian  Union  had  hitherto  advanced  and  prospered 
by  strictly  adhering  to  its  principles  of  perfect  brother- 
hood and  equality.     Every  city,  great  or  small^  old  or  new, 
had  equal  rights  ;  each  member  was  alike  precious  to  the 
whole  body ;  an  injury  done  to  one  was  an  iigury  done  to 
all,  and  to  be  redressed  by  all  alike.     By  this  course  of 
action  Aratos  had,  now  for  nearly  thirty  years,  won  hcmoor 
and  power  and  influence  for  himself  and  for  the  common- 
wealth at  whose  head  he  stood.    But  he  had  now  gone 
New  pofii-  away  backwards;  he  was  not  only  willing  to  bring  foreign 
Aratos.       armies  into  Peloponnteos;  he  was  ready  to  give  up,  as 
the  price  of  their  aid,  a  city  of  the  League,  one  of  the 
great  cities  of  Greece,  a  city  which  was  the  very  gem  and 
flower  of  the  Confederacy,  a  fortress  which  was  the  key  of 
the  whole  peninsula,  a  spot  whose  name  always  suggested 
the  most  glorious  exploit  of  his  own  life.     The  moment  it 
was  suspected  that  the  surrender  of  Corinth  had  been 
hinted  at  by  a  Federal  politician,  the  tie  was  at  once 
tJniyersal  broken,  a  whole  storm  of  concealed  passions  burst  forth. 
tion^the  Secession,  as  Secession,  had  never  been  dreamed  of;  but  if 
^^1^^*      the  League  was  about  to  cede  its  cities  to  the  Macedonian, 
rendering   [^  ^^s  high  time  for  those  cities  to  take  care  of  themselves. 

Connth. 

No  one  wished  to  separate  from  a  League  of  free  and 
equal  Greek  cities,  but,  if  they  were  to  have  a  master,  men 
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would  haye  EHeomen^s  for  their  master  rather  than  Anti-  chap.  yii. 
gonos.  The  Assembly  had  not  deemed  it  its  duty  to  hinder 
a  single  Canton,  which  it  could  not  protect,  from  asking 
and    receiTing  aid   from   a  hereditary  friend.     But  the 
Assembly  had  never  dreamed  that  a  measure  apparently  so 
harmless  really  meant  the  surrender  of  Akrokorinthos  to 
the  Macedonian  King.  If  Corinth  was  to  be  thus  betrayed, 
who  could  answer  for  the  freedom  of  Siky6n  or  of  Argos  ? 
Eren  a  conservatiye  Federal  politician  might  consistently 
argue  in  this  way :  The  object  of  the  League  is  to  preserve 
the  liberties  of  its  several  cities ;  if  the  League  fails  to 
discharge  that  duty,  those  cities  are  at  once  absolved  from 
their  Federal  allegiance.     And  now  parties  began  to  show 
themselves,  which,  in  the  quiet  days  of  the  League,  had 
kept  themselves  concealed.    The  practical  working  of  the 
Acliaian  Constitution  threw  all  power  into  the  hands  of 
respectable  well-to-do  citizens,  led  by  chiefs  whose  am- 
bition looked  no  higher  than  the  rank  of  an  elective  and 
responsible  magistrate.     Tyrants,  oligarchs,  Red  Repub- 
licans, were  all  alike  without  sympathizers  in  the  Achaian 
Congress.     The  two  extremes  of  political  faction,  hitherto  Appear- 
kept  in  check  by  the  legal  restraints  of  the  constitution,  "^^^e 
now  burst  forth.*    There  were  powerful  men  who  hated  f^^^tions 
the  sway  of  Law  in  any  shape,  who  would  fain  rule  as  Achaian 
Tyrants  or  as  members  of  some  narrow  oligarchic  body. 
Then  there  were  extreme  Democrats,  Socialists,  men  of 
wild  theories  or  of  broken  fortunes,  who  longed  for  the 
abolition  of  debts  and  the  division  of  lands.     Others,  of 
all  ranks  and  parties,  were  thoroughly  tired  of  Aratos,  and 

*  Plut.  At.  40.  *Hrp4fi9t  y^  oHihtf  oi)8*  tffrtpyw  htX  rots  wapoCnr,  dXAd 
iral  ^ucvo9Pl»r  adrSr  iroi  Koptv0lav  iy4yotrro  woWol  Korcu^aytis  9iu\€yiJi4poi 
rf  KAeo/i^Kci  Ka\  ini\m  wp6s  rd  Kouf6v  iBiuv  hriOvfjiitf,  ^vvaurr^mv  ihrovK»f 
^Xot^^s,  Kl.  17.  *Ey€y6vti  Hh  KirrjfjLa  rwv  *Axai(Sy  koI  wp6s  dHrSffroffw 
Spfiri(ray  al  ir6\ttSf  rSv  iiXv  p^fiooy  tfOfjajr  re  x^P^^  '^^  XP^^^  AwokokAs  ^Avf- 
trdim»Vf  r£v  9h  trptirwv  fiapvvofUvwy  r^y  "AparoVf  ivwy  8)  koH  di  dpyris  fx^*'' 
raif  cis  hrdyovra  rp  IlfXoirovin^tp  MoKfBoya^. 
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Both  ex- 
tremes 
lean  to 
Kleo- 
inends. 


CHAP.  VII.  thought  Kleomen^s,  if  only  as  a  novelty,  the  more  pro- 
mising leader  of  the  two.  The  disappointed  men  of  rank 
and  wealth  hoped  that  Kleomen^  whose  foes  called  him 
a  Tyrant,  might,  like  Antigonos  Gronatas,  patronize  Tyranny 
everywhere,  and  might  set  them  up  to  lord  it  as  his  vassals 
over  their  several  cities.  The  populace,  on  the  other  hand, 
heard  of  his  revolutionary  doings  at  home ;  they  longed 
for  the  day  when  a  bonfire  of  promissory  notes  should  be 
kindled  in  the  market-place  of  every  city,*  and  when  the 
lands  of  the  wealthy  should  be  divided  into  equal  lots 
for  the  benefit  of  the  poor.  Both  parties  mistook  their 
man.  Whatever  KleomenSs  had  done  at  Sparta  professed 
to  be  the  restoration  of  the  old  laws  and  discipline  of  the 
country  ;  it  therefore  by  no  means  followed  that  he  would 
appear  as  an  apostle  either  of  Tyranny  or  of  confiscation 
anywhere  else.*  And  it  is  easy  to  conceive  that  another 
set  of  motives,  different  from  any  of  these,  might  attract 
some  partizans  to  the  side  of  Kleomenfts.  The  question 
was  no  longer  whether  certain  terms  should  be  agreed  upon 
between  Kleomeues  and  the  League  as  a  whole ;  it  now 
was  whether  each  particular  city  should  adhere  to  the 
Achaian  connexion  or  should  embrace  that  of  Sparta.  Now 
the  schemes  of  Kleomen^  if  they  were  at  all  grounded 
against  the  ou  the  old  Pan-hcllenic  position  of  Sparta,  would  hardly 
Principle,  ii^dude  a  true  Federal  Union,  a  Bundesstcuxt,  The  tie 
by  which  he  would  unite  his  conquests  would  be  alliance 
rather  than  incorporation ;  they  would  form  a  Confederacy 


The     . 
schemes 
of  Kleo- 
mends 
appealed 
to  Town- 


I 


^  Pint.  Agis,  13.  Kal  rd  "wapdi  r6$p  xPcamttcvv  ypafjtfiarud  <rv¥^i4yKmrr$s 
fls  iiyop^y,  A  KKdpia  Ka\ou<rt,  koI  vdyra  <rvv$4vTts  tls  tv  iv4irpijcray.  dpOtiayis 
8^  <l>\oyds  ot  fi^w  ir\o^<rioi  Kcd  HcuffurrtKol  vcpurodourrcs  dr^Xtfoy,  6  ^ 
AyriaiXaas  oinrtp  i<l>vfipi{o9P  o^k  I^  \afiirp6rfpor  iupcuciycu  ^s  oM  vvp 
iKtiyov  Koeapthtpov.     Cf.  Kl.  10,  11. 

■  KortUm  (iii.  188  et  seqq.)  seems  thronghout  to  picture  Kleomen^  as 
if  he  were  at  the  head  of  a  sort  of  Socialist  Propaganda.  For  this  notion 
I  can  see  no  evidence  whatever.  Kleomen^,  from  his  own  point  of  view, 
was  as  conservative  as  Aratos  or  Antigonos. 
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rather  than  a  Confederation.*  Into  such  a  Confederacy  chap.  th. 
it  was  indeed  quite  possible  that  the  Achaian  League, 
retaining  its  internal  constitution,  might  enter  as  a  single 
member ;  it  was  highly  probable  that  the  ten  towns  of 
the  old  Achaia  would,  if  they,  entered  it  at  all,  enter  it 
as  a  single  member ;  but  it  was  far  more  natural  for  the 
great  cities  which  had  only  lately  joined  the  League  to 
revert,  under  such  circumstances,  to  the  principle  of  Town- 
Autonomy,  A  Confederacy  of  cities  under  Spartan  supre- 
macy might  easily  give  to  each  of  its  members  a  g^reater 
measure  of  purely  local  independence  than  it  possessed  in 
the  Federal  Union.  The  position  of  the  citizen  would  be 
lowered ;  he  would  sink  into  a  citizen  of  one  particular 
city  instead  of  being  a  citizen  of  the  great  Achaian 
League ;  he  would  have  far  less  direct  influence  An  the 
general  affairs  of  the  proposed  Confederacy  than  he  had  in 
the  general  affairs  of  the  existing  Confederation.  But  so 
long  as  Sparta  remained  a  president^  and  did  not  become 
a  despot,  the  mere  principle  of  State  Right  would  gain 
rather  than  lose.*  However  this  may  be,  out  of  the  several 
discontented  elements  which  the  cities  of  the  League 
contained,  a  strong  Kleomenizing  faction  began  to  show 
itself  everywhere.  In  the  cities  which  had  been  united 
to  the  League  during  the  administration  of  Aratos,"  the 
Federal  administration  quite  lost  its  hold.  In  Sikydn 
itself,  in  Corinth,  above  all  in  Argos,  large  parties  called 
aloud  for  KleomenSs.    Nearly  all  the  cities  of  Arkadia  ^ 


1  The  cities  which  went  over  to  Kleomen^  became,  according  to 
Plntarch  (Kl.  17),  tr^fifiaxoi  AeuaBcufiovlvyf  fx^^^^^  iK^iyou  ri^v  i^tfiovioM. 
This  is  the  old  Lacedsemonian  system,  something  wholly  different  from  the 
avfiwoXntla  of  the  Achaians  or  even  of  the  ^tolians. 

s  Much  the  same  yiew  is  taken  by  Droysen,  ii.  495. 

»  Pint.  At.  39.  "OXwj  oW^v  ^ti  tup  ivucriirmy  04fiatov  ijv  rois  *AxcuoiSf 
dXXA  Bofwfids  ToXi^  vcpi«t<mf/cc<  r6r  "Aparov  dpmyra  r-flv  nt\ox6yyrjiroy  Kpa- 
Zatyof»4pfiy  kqI  rds  WXcis  i^a¥i(rr€ifA4yas  Hird  r&v  v*«crr%pi(ovruv  wnanax^^tv, 

*  We  may  gather  from  Polybioe  (ii.  56)  that  Stymphalos  and  KleitOr 
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CHAP.  VII. 

Rleo- 
mends 
wins  the 
Arkadian 
and  Argo- 
lie  cities. 


Eleo- 
mends 
wins 
Argos, 
B.O.  228. 


and  all  the  cities  of  ^  Aigolis  fell  away ;  Kaphyai, 
Phliousy  Pheneos,  Klednai,  Epidauros,  Hermion^y  Trois^Dy 
were  all  lost  to  the  League ;  some  towns  ESeomento 
took  by  force,  others  willingly  went  over  to  him.*  Mega- 
lopolis, almost  alone  among  the  Southern  members  of 
the  League,  stood  faithful,  if  not  to  the  Federal  bond,  at 
least  to  its  loye  of  Macedonia  and  its  hatred  of  Sparta. 
Even  Pell^n^,  in  the  old  Achaia^  was  taken,  and  receiyed 
a  LacedsBmonian  garrison.'  Nor  was  a  greater  prize  long 
delayed—indeed  it  preceded  the  fall  of  its  own  smaller 
neighbours.  Argos,  the  old  rival  of  Sparta,  Aigos,  which 
no  Spartan  Eong  had  ever  been  able  to  subdue,  Argos, 
which  Pyrrhos  had  found  as  unconquerable  as  Sparta  h^- 
self/  now  opened  her  gates  to  a  Lacedemonian  master. 
The  Achaian  force  had  been  withdrawn  from  the  city 
to  protect  the  Federal  interest  in  Corinth  and  Sikydn, 
and  Aratos  had  gone  with  it>  armed  with  some  strange 
arbitrary  commission;  how  obtained  we  know  not*    Kleo- 

remained  faithful ;  Kynaitha  also  is  not  mentioned  among  the  conqneets 
of  Kleomen^ 

'  Plut.  Ar.  40.     UpotywoiUvwf  udr^  rc5p  rifp  \tyofi4nfv  *Aim)y  cotm- 

'  Pol.  u,  52.  'O  B^  KKfCfUrris  jrarcurXiyl^eyos  roif  wpo€ifnift,4pots  c^rv- 
xi/uurt  \oar6y  di^ms  httmopvSvro  rcb  vi^Xcis,  $Ls  iikv  wtlBmr,  ats  9k  rdr  ^09^ 
dy«r€af6fiwof. 

*  Droysen  (ii.  508)  makes  Eleomen^  occupy  PellSnd  with  the  good  will 
of  the  inhabitants.  They  rose,  he  says,  and  aided  the  Spartans  against 
the  Federal  troops.  This  must  be  grounded  on  the  odd  expression  of 
Plutarch  (EL  17),  roi^s  ppovpovmas  i^ifiaX*  fi^rii  rmv  *Kx<umv.  But  this 
would  be  a  strange  way  of  expressing  a  very  unlikely  fact ;  in  the  old 
Achaia  at  least  Eleomends  had  no  partisans.  Possibly  o/  ^povptArrts  may 
mean  the  mercenary  garrison,  and  ol  'Ax«uoi  the  citiEen  militia.  Was 
Timoxenos  (see  Schom,  118)  then  in  Pelldnd,  or  does  Plutarch  use  the 
words  ^  arfwniy6s  r£v  *Kxoamv  (Ar.  39)  loosely  for  the  Federal  comnumder 
in  the  town  ? 

^  Pint.  Kl.  18.  O^Tc  y^p  ol  v<{Acu  jSoiriAcis  AeuctiatfiowUttf  iroXXA  wpaypm- 
rwcdti^voi  wposayoBy^aOai  rd  "Apyos  Ptfiaitis  ifSi/nf^croy,  Z  re  Bttv^aros  tcSt 
arptenfySv  Tli^^s  ttstXBt^p  Kcd  fiuurdfuvoi  od  K9fr4<rxjf  ti^i'  viXtp,  ic.r.A. 

'  Plut.  Ar.  40.  *E|ov<rW  dafvw€69wov  \afitiy.  Polybios  (iL  52)  speaks 
of  him  at  this  time  as  arpanrytSr,  seemingly  meaning  the  same  thing,  f<H> 
Timoxenos  was  still  Qenend,  as  appears  by  Plutarch's  (KL  17)  mention  of 
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menes  appeared  before  Aigos ;  Aristomachos,  the  former  ohap.  yii. 
Tyrant,  and  late  General  of  the  League,  espoused  his 
cause ;  ^  he  hoped,  so  his  enemies  said,  to  gain  more  by 
submission  to  Eleomends  than  by  fidelity  to  the  League. 
Through  his  influence  the  city  was  surrendered,  hostages 
were  given,  a  garrison  was  received,  and  Argos  was  admitted 
as  an  ally  of  Sparta,  recognizing  her  supremacy.  The 
whole  Argolic  peninsula  followed  its  example.    Meanwhile  Violent 

proceed- 

Aratos,  armed  with  his  new  authority,  put  to  death  some  mgs  of 
whom  he  called  traitors  in  his  native  city* — the  first  sj^ygn* 
recorded  instance  of  civil  bloodshed  in  the  name  of  the 
Federal  power.   He  then  went  on  a  like  errand  to  Corinth, 
but  there  he  found  the  whole  city  stirred  up  against  hinL 
He  and  his  Federal  troops  were  at  once  ordered  to 
depart ;'  according  to  one  account  he  had  to  flee  for  his 
life.^    The  Corinthians  then  sent  for  Kleomente;'   he  Corinth 
entered    the    city,   and    besieged  Akrokorinthos,   whose  Kleo- 
Federal  garrison  still    held    out*     The    possession    of"®"^^ 
Corinth  by  Eleomen6s  cut  off  Megara  from  all  commu-  Megara 
nication  with  her  confederates.    She  did  not  revolt  to  Boeotian 
the  Spartan,  but  attached  herself  by  leave  of  the  League,  ^"^^f^^- 
to  the  now  nearer  Federation  of  Boeotia.'     We  hear 

tho  Nemean  Games,  which  took  place  earlier  in  the  year  than  the  Federal 
elections.     See  Thirlwall,  yiii  192-4. 

^  PoL  iL  60.  i(  8*  4wiXa06fUPOs  rwr  wpotifnifUimtf  ^»Xjeaf0ptinrmw  wapd  w69as, 
hrtl  fUKp6tf  htuct^vripas  lo'X€  rcb  ^Xwihas  ^\p  roO  fUxXavros  iw  KXeoft^yci, 
Tiftf  TC  worptda  Ko)  n)y  iavroS  wpoalp€ffty  itwooirdtras  dtw^  rv¥  *Axtut»r  iw 
rots  dtfayKotordrois  icaipoTs  irpos4r4^u  roTs  lx^P^<'*  Plutarch  does  not  men- 
tion  Aristomachoe  in  the  hnsiness. 

*  Pint.  Ar.  40.     Tois  fthf  iv  ^ucvmrl^  i^Bap/Uvovs  dwiicrtivt, 

•  PoL  il  52.  Tm¥  ydp  Kopa^ttar  ry  fi^  'Apdriip  arpariiyovmi  itol  rots 
'AxMis  wd^MtyyttkdpTtov  iv  rrfs  w6\€»s  dfwaWdrrtirOcu,  irp6s  th  rny  KAcoft^ny 
9unr€fi'wo/jL4rt§y  Koi  KaXo6trrtttf, 

*  See  the  story  in  Plut.  Ar.  40.  Kl  19. 

'  Pol.  TLS.  Plat«  Ar.  40.  O/  KoptwOtoi  /irriwtfv^wro  r6v  KXtofUrri  iral 
vapiZoirov  t^v  WXiy,  K.r.K. 

•  Plut.  Kl.  19.    Ar.  40. 

y  Pol.  XX.  67.  "Ort  9h  KXtofUvtis  tls  r6»  *l<r0fx6y  irpostKdOurtyf  dMucXcio-- 
B4rrts  wpos40*yTo  rois  BoM#rois  lurd,  rris  rwv  'Axomf  ywtifais,      Megara 
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OHAP.  Yii.  nothing  of  Aigina,  which  was  equally  cut  off.  As  Eleo- 
men^  had  no  fleet,  it  may  have  retained  its  all^iance — 
it  was  again  Achaian  some  years  later — ^but  there  must 
have  been  a  temporary  suspension  of  communication 
between  it  and  the  other  cities.  The  League  was  now 
reduced  to  nine  Old-Achaian  towns — Pell6n6  being  lost — 
together  with  Sikydn,  M^alopolis,  and  a  few  other  places 
in  Arkadia.  Kleomen^s  had  been  proyoked  into  becoming 
an  enemy ;  he  had  been  rejected  as  a  Federal  chief;  he 
now  came  as  a  conqueror,  but,  in  most  places,  as  a  con- 
queror willingly  receiyed. 


No  real 

argument 

against 

Federal 

Grovern- 

ment  to 


No  better  opportunity  can  be  conceiyed  for  declama- 
tions on  the  weakness  of  Federal  States  than  this  general 
break-up  of  the  most  flourishing  Federal  State  that  the 
world  had  yet  seen.  But  a  little  consideration  will  show 
that  the  eyents  which  I  haye  just  been  recording  really 
proye  nothing  of  the  kind.  The  true  question  is^  not 
^  ^  whether  a  Federal  Qoyemment  can  be  warranted  to  stand 

from  these  firm  against  eyery  shock,  but  whether  there  are  not  times 
^^^^  and  places  in  which  a  Federal  Goyemment  is  more  likely 
to  stand  firm  than  any  other.  It  may  be  freely  granted 
that  some  of  the  special  eyils  and  dangers  which  beset 
Peloponn^os  in  the  year  224  arose  from  the  Federal  form 
of  tibe  Achaian  Qoyemment  But  it  is  easy  to  see  that  any 
other  form  of  Goyemment  would  haye  brought  with  it  eyik 
and  dangers  greater  still.  The  peculiar  form  taken  by  the 
dispute  between  Sparta  and  the  League  could  not  haye 
arisen  except  between  a  single  State  and  a  Federation ; 
but   we  may  be    quite    certain  that  a    Prince   in    the 

afterwards  again  left  the  Boeotian  for  the  Achaian  connexion  (Pol.  ib.).  In 
Roman  times  Megara  was  again  Bceotian.  Cains  Curtius  Proklos,  whom 
we  have  already  met  with  (see  above,  p.  138)  as  a  Megarian  Amphiktyon, 
was  also  a  Megarian  Boeotarch.  Boeckh,  C.  I.  no.  1058.  Among  his  merits 
was  that  of  treating  the  Megarians  to  a  show  of  gladiators,  a  sight  which 
would  have  somewhat  amazed  either  KleoroenSs  or  Aratos. 
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circumstances  in  which  Kleomen^s  found  himself  would  (^ha.p.  vh. 
soon  have  attacked,  or  been  attacked  by,  his  neighbours, 
whatever  might  be  their  forms  of  govemmeni  Again, 
the  proposal  to  cede  Corinth  to  Antigonos  derived  its 
chief  sting  from  the  peculiarities  of  the  Federal  relation. 
For  a  League  to  pretend  to  cede  to  a  foreign  power  one 
of  the  Sovereign  States  which  compose  it  is  clearly  more 
monstrous,  more  threatening  to  the  rights  of  every  other 
portion  of  the  whole,  than  it  is  for  a  Monarch  to  cede 
one  of  the  provinces  of  his  Kingdom.  It  is,  as  the  event 
showed,  far  more  likely  to  excite  general  indignation  and 
rebellion.  Yet  it  is  easy  to  conceive  that,  even  under 
a  Monarchy,  the  cession  of  a*  province  might  raise  serious 
disturbances,  and  might  even  lead  other  provinces  to  offer 
their  allegiance  to  a  master  who  seemed  better  able  to 
protect  theuL  And,  after  all,  for  a  Federal  power  to 
pretend  to  cede  one  of  its  members  is  not  more  ini- 
quitous than  the  practice,  so  common  among  Princes, 
of  disposing  of  territories  with  which  they  have  not  even 
a  Federal  connexion,  without  consulting  either  their  rulers 
or  their  inhabitant&  Federal  Government,  like  all  other 
human  things,  is  imperfect,  and  there  is  a  certain  pressure 
to  which  it  will  give  way.  But  could  any  other  form  of 
government  have  stood  the  trial  better  in  that  particular 
time  and  place  ?  A  Kingdom  of  Peloponn^sos  was  not  No  other 
to  be  thought  of;  the  idea  would  have  shocked  every  oovem- 
feeling  of  the  Greek  mind,  and  it  could  not  have  stood  ^^^^^ 
for  an  hour  on  any  ground  but  that  of  naked  brute  force,  weeoe. 
Town-autonomy  had  had  its  fair  trial ;  it  had  been  found 
to  mean,  in  that  age,  the  presence  either  of  local  Tyrants 
or  of  Macedonian  garrisons.  But  the  League  had  hitherto 
completely  excluded  both  evils ;  even  in  the  d^enerate 
days  on  which  we  are  now  to  enter,  it  completely  ex- 
cluded one  and  greatly  restrained  and  modified  the  other. 
And  the  cities  which  fell  off  from  the  League  asked 

I  T 
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CHAP.  VII.  neither   for   Monarchy  nor   for   strict    Town-autonomy ; 

they  were  ready  for  a  relation  with  Sparta,  which,  if  not 

in  accordance  with  the  most  perfect  Federal  ideal,  might 

still  be  called  Federal  as  distinguished  from  either  of 

the  other  systems. 

Real .  The  truth  is  that,  if  the  Federal  Government  of  Achaia 

of  the        now  gaye  way,  it  gave  way  only  because  it  for  a  moment 

fevOTi7o?   deserted  its  own  principles.     There  was  clearly  no  general 

^®4®"        wish  to  secede,  no  wish  to  exchange  the  Achaian  for  the 

Talism. 

Spartan  connexion,  as  long  as  those  who  were  at  the  head 
of  the  League  did  their  duty  as  Federal  rulers.  When 
they  were  guilty  of  treason  against  Greece  by  invoking 
Macedonian  help,  when  they  added  the  special  treason 
against  Federal  Law  implied  in  the  proposal  to  alienate  a 
Sovereign  State  of  the  Union,  then,  and  not  till  then,  did 
the  Union  begin  to  fall  asunder.  The  fact  that  a  Federal 
Government,  hitherto  united  and  prosperous,  fell  in  pieces 
as  soon  as  it  deserted  strict  Federal  principles,  is  surely 
rather  an  argument  for  the  Federal  system  than  against  it 
And,  after  all,  the  breaking-up  of  the  League  was  very 
partial.  Except  at  Coppt^,  where  no  explanation  need  be 
sought  for,  the  tendency  to  Secession  was  confined  to 
those  cities  which  had  lately  joined  the  League,  and  whidi 
may  not  as  yet  have  become  fully  accustomed  to  Federal 
principles  and  habits.  The  Old-Achaian  towns  stuck  closely 
together  through  the  whole  tempest ;  M^alopolis  stood 
firm,  like  an  isolated  rock  against  which  every  wave 
dashed  in  vain.  Even  in  the  seceding  cities  the  party 
which  desired  separation  from  the  League  on  any  respect- 
able political  ground  seems  to  have  been  nowhere  the 
strongest  Eveiywhere  Secession  was  brought  about  mainly 
by  the  very  worst  of  political  factions,  by  those  classes 
whose  impotence  up  to  that  moment  is  the  most  speakii^ 
witness  to  the  general  good  government  of  the  League. 
The  opponents  of  Federalism  are  perfectly  welcome  to  ally 
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themselves  either  with  the  would-be  Tyrants  of  Sikydn  or  chap.  vii. 
with  the  Socialist  rabble  of  Argos.  It  was  only  at  Ck>riiith, 
in  the  city  which  Aratos  offered  to  betray,  that  the  names 
of  Aratos  and  his  League  stank,  as  they  deserved,  in  the 
nostrils  of  every  citizen.     Everywhere  else  the  movement  Secession 
towards  Secession  was  either  merely  partial  or  merely  ^al^aBd^ 
temporary.     It  is  clear  that  at  Sikydn  the  mass  of  the  temporary. 
inhabitants  still  clave  to  their  old  deliverer  amid  all  his 
short-comings  ;  ^  at  Argos  we  shall  presently  see  Ihat  the 
very  party  which  urged  Secession  soon  turned  about  and 
repented  of  it     The  League,  in  short,  was,  before  long, 
reconstituted,  with  somewhat  diminished  extent  and  with 
greatly  dimmished  glory,  but  stiU  in  a  form  which,  unper- 
fect  as  it  was^  was  better  either  than  absolute  bondage  to 
Macedonia  or  than   Town-autonomy,  as  Town-autonomy 
had  in  that  age  become. 

The  loss  of  Corintib — the  remark  is  that  of  Polybios,  in  Effects 
other  words  that  of  Aratos  himself— was  felt  by  Aratos  as  {^^^f 
a  gain.'    It  took  away  all  difficulties  and  all  scruples  as  Corinth, 
to  the  contemplated  surrender  of  Akrokorinthos.     The 
Corinthians  were  now  rebels  with  whom  no  terms  need  be 
kept ;  their  mountain-citadel  was  now  a  fortress  held  by 
Achaian  tro(q)s  in  an  enemy's  country ;  it  could  now  be 
handed  over  to  the  King  without  let  or  hindrance,  if  only 
he  would  come  with  his  army  and  take  it.     The  loss  of 
Ciorinth  and  of  so  many  other  cities  had  also  another 
result; — ^Aratos  could  now  do  what  he  pleased  in  the 
Federal  Councils.    He  had  no  longer  to  deal  with  a  great 
Peloponnesian  Confederation  which  gave  him  rivals  like 
Lydiadas  and  Aristomachos ;   the  Achaian  League  once 

1  See  the  description  of  the  state  of  feeling  at  Sikydn  in  Plat  Ar.  42, 
a  remarkable  contrast  to  the  reception  of  Aratos  at  Corinth. 

•  Pol.  ii  52,  Toifs  8*  'Axcuods  M\v<rf  rov^  firylffrou  irpofiKifMn'os  ;  and, 
directly  after,  ck«8^  raiu  'AxatoTs  ivpopfi'ii  Jcd  -irp6^affit  tUXoyot,  jc.t.A. 

I   I    2 
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CHAP.  Tii.  more  meant  ten  cities  on  the  Corinthian  Gulf.  Their 
Aratos  citizens,  or  some  of  them,  met  at  Sikydn,  elected  Aratos 
with  General  with  absolute  power,  and  voted  him  a  gnard  for 
power  wid  *^®  defence  of  his  person.*  To  such  a  depth  of  degrada- 
defended    f^Qjy  jj^d  (;he  deliverer  fallen,  that  now,  after  living  for 

by  a  Guard,  ^  '  " 

B.C.  223.  thirty  years  as  citizen  and  magistrate  of  a  free  state,*  he 
needed  a  Tyrant's  precautions  to  defend  his  life.  And  yet 
Aratos  was  not  a  Tyrant;  he  was  not  intentionaUy  a 
traitor;  he  was  simply  blinded  by  a  mischievous  and 
obstinate  prejudice,  by  a  pride  which,  even  in  such  a 
moment,  could  not  stoop  to  submission  to  Kleomen^ 
He  had  brought  his  country  into  a  state  where  her  onlj 
choice  was  a  choice  of  evils  ;  he  now  stubbornly  persisted 

1  See  above,  p.  804. 

*  Plut.  Ar.  41.  TptdKoyra  fih^  Ihn  jced  rpla  [I  shaU  consider  these  nnmbos 
elsewhere]  irtwoXiTtvfUvos  4y  roh  *Ax«uoh  ifrrpttrwKc^s  9^  Jccd  Buw^ifAMi  ntt 
Z6(ji  r£y  'EAXifyMV,  r^c  3*  tpnyMS  koL  Awopot,  avrrerpifAfJpos,  ^rrtp  4H 
vavceylov  riis  xofrpiHos  iy  roco^^  <r<iXq»  koX  Km^^^  9ta/^p6/itpos.  I  need 
not  stop  to  show  how  utterly  unconstitutional  all  this  was.  But  I  may 
observe  that  this  was  not  the  regular  election  for  the  year  B.a  228-2, 
nor  was  that  election  held  at  the  Meeting  at  Aigion  to  be  presently  men- 
tioned, which  comes  too  late  in  the  year.  (See  the  rptU  fxiiras  in  Plut^ 
Ar.  41,  for  which  Eleomends  besieged  Sikydn,  compared  with  the  date 
supplied  by  the  mention  of  Nemean  Games  which  were  celebrated  in 
February  [in  KL  17.  See  p.  479.)  The  regular  Spring  Meeting  of  the 
year  B.o.  228  must  have  come  between  the  two.  At  it  Timozenos  (see 
Pol.  iL  58.  Thirlwall,  viii  196)  was  reelected  General  for  the  year — 
another  unconstitutional  act — Aratos  seemingly  still  retaining  his  extra- 
ordinary powers. 

During  the  siege  of  Charlestown  in  1780,  Governor  Rutledge  of  South 
Carolina  was  made  ffrpcerriydf  adroicpdr^p,  like  Aratos.  The  Legis- 
lature of  the  State  passed  an  act,  '*  delegating  to  Governor  Rutledge, 
and  such  of  his  council  as  he  could  conveniently  consult,  a  power  to  do 
everything  necessary  for  the  public  good,  except  taking  away  the  life  of 
a  citizen  without  a  legal  trial."  (Marshall's  Life  of  Washington,  iv.  185.) 
Aratos  (see  above,  p.  479)  seems  not  to  have  felt  himself  under  even  this 
last  restriction. 

The  appointment  of  a  Dictator  was  also  contemplated,  though  not 
carried  out,  in  Virginia,  both  in  1776  and  in  1781.  See  Tucker^s  Life  of 
Jefferson,  i.  162. 

The  Roman  formula,  *'I>ent  operam  Consnles  ne  quid  Respublica 
detrimenti  capiat, "  is  familiar  to  every  one. 
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in  choosing  the  greater  evil ;   he  sacrificed  the  external  chap.  vii. 
independence,  he  risked  the  internal  freedom,  of  his  coun- 
try, but  he  was  no  wilful  conspirator  against  her.     It  was 
probably  because  he  felt  in  his  own  heart  no  wish  to 
tyrannize  that  he  did  not  scruple   to  assume  the  power 
and  the  outward  garb  of  a  Tyrant.     He  soon  showed  his 
strict  personal  integrity,  perverted  as  was  the  form  which 
even  his  virtues   now  assumed.     Kleomends  spared  ^  his 
house  and  property  at  Corinth ; '  he  made  him  splendid 
offers ;  twelve  talents  a  year,  double  his  Egyptian  pension,' 
should  be  the  reward  of  the  surrender  of  Akrokorinthos. 
Nay,  in  this  hour  of  success,  he  lowered  his  terms ;  let 
the  League,   or  what  remained  of  it,  acknowledge  his 
supremacy,  and  he  and  they  should  garrison  the  key  of 
Peloponn^sos  in  common/    In  attempting  to  bribe  Aratos,  Aratos 
Kleomen^s  showed  that  he  fedled  to  understand  the  man  offers  of 
.iU.  .>.„„  he  b.d  Wn  «>  W  con..^.    S^  «  ««  Si 
the  passions  and  weaknesses  with  which  the  mind  of 
Aratos  was  now  clouded,  mere  personal  gain  was  wholly 
absent  from  his  thoughts.     He  would  not  sell  the  least 
atom  of  his  pride  or  his  prejudice,  because  such  a  sale 
would   have  been  in  his  eyes  a  sale  of  his    country. 
His  answer  was  enigmatical ;   Circumstances  were  not  in 
his  power,  but  he  was  in  the  power  of  circumstances.^ 

^  Compare  the  instances  quoted  above,  p.  443. 

>  On  Aratos'  possession  of  real  property  at  Corinth,  see  above,  p.  258. 

*  Pint.  Ar.  41.  El.  19.  The  Egyptian  pension  must  now  have  been 
stopped.  Ptolemy  was  now  on  the  side  of  Kleomen^ ;  nroXcficubr  'diro- 
yro^s  r6  tOwos  KAco/i^vci  xof>^^  ixtfidWero.  (PoL  ii  51,)  He  naturally 
would  take  his  side  as  soon  as  he  knew  of  the  dealings  of  the  League 
with  Macedonia. 

*  He  used,  as  his  agent  for  this  offer,  not  one  of  his  own  subjects,  but 
a  Messdnian  named  Tritymallos  (Plut.  Kl.  19).  This  employment  of  a 
neutral  envoy  is  a  clear  sign  of  moderation,  and  may  be  compared  with  the 
practice  (see  above,  p.  887)  of  referring  disputes  to  the  arbitration  of 
a  neutral  state. 

^  Plut.  Ar.  41.  '{is  odK  Kx^^  '''^  np^yiAarOy  /uoAAov  9*  i^  cuh-wy  l^x^*^^- 
So  Kl.  19. 
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CHAP.  Yii.  This  reply  was  not  satisfactoiy  to  the  Spartan,  whose 
rejoinder  took  the  form  of  an  invasion  of  the  Sikydnian 
territory,  and  a  siege  of  Sikydn  itself  In  this  deplorable 
state/  Aratos  sought  for  allies,  perhaps  merely  to  satisfy 
his  own  conscience  and  the  opinion  of  his  countrymen, 
by  showing  that  the  application  to  Antigonos  was  reaUy 

Aratoe       unavoidable.    He  asked,  but  of  course  he  asked  in  vain, 

asks  for 

help  of  for  help  from  tibose  very  iEtolians^  whose  expected  hostility 
Athens*'^  had  been  so  prominently  put  forward  in  justification  of  his 
course.*  He  stooped  so  low  as  to  ask  for  aid  from  Athens, 
as  if  Athens  could  again  occupy  Pylos  or  Kyth^ra^  or 
could  again  win  naval  triumphs  in  the  Corinthian  Golf 
Incredible  as  it  sounds,  we  are  told  that  the  Athenian 
people,  who  had  once  worn  crowns  on  the  report  of  Aratosf 
death,  were  now  ready,  in  their  gratitude,  to  send  him 
help — such  help  as  Athens  could  give.  Two  orators^ 
named  Eukleid^  and  Mildon/  persuaded  them  not  to  ran 
the  hazard,  and  Aratos  was  left  wholly  without  allies.   And 
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Final  vote  now  there  was  no  other  hope — ^the  die  was  cast  An 
League  Assembly  was  called  at  Aigion ;  ^  Aratos — cut  off  from  tiie 
Antiffonos  P^*^®  ^^  meeting  by  the  Lacedaemonian  occupation  of 
and  cede  Pell6n6 — ^made  his  way  thither  by  sea  ;  *  and  the  Federal 
rinthos,      Rump^  doubtlcss  at  his  motion,'  passed  the  final  resolution 

to  invite  the  help  of  Antigonos  and  to  cede  to  him  Akro- 

korinthos  as  the  price  of  his  help. 

'  See  an  eloquent  description  of  his  position  at  this  time--inore  fur 
towards  him  than  is  usual  with  the  writer — ^in  Droysen,  ii.  511. 
«  Plut  At.  41.     See  above,  p.  487. 

*  These  must  be  the  same  as  Eurykleidds  and  Mikdn  (Pans.  iL  9.  4),  whom 
Philip  is  said  to  have  poisoned.     See  Thirlwall,  viii  196. 

*  Plut  Ar.  42.  Ol  fi^y  oZv  *Ax«uo2  cruvcXiyXv^tfrcf  tls  AXytow  iicti  rir 
"hpctfroy  iKd\ow.  The  Meeting  therefore  was  not  summoned  by  himself  as 
irrparriyis  adroKpdrctpf  but  by  the  regular  General  Timoxenos. 

^  With  ten  friends  and  his  son.  (Plut  u.  s.)  These  then  formed 
the  Sikydnian  contingent  to  the  National  Congress.  What  were  its  whole 
numbers? 

*  Plut.  El.  19.  ^n^i<ra<r0ai  rods  *Ax<uods  firturtv  *Ayrty6v^  Tapa8c5^>«i 
r6y  'AKpoK6piv$oy.     Cf.  Ar.  42. 
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Thus  it  was  that    the   deliyerer  of   Greece   became,  cHij*.  vn. 
deliberately  and  in  ike  face  of  eyery  warning,  her  be- 
trayer.    It  would  indeed  be  unfair  to  judge  Aratos  by  Qur  Eetimate 
lights  or  by  the  light  of  Plutarch,  but  by  this  time  he  duct  of 
had  been  taught  lessons  which  ought  to  haye  opened  his  ^^^^' 
eyes.    He  had  passed  a  long  and  honoured  political  career 
as  the  chosen  chief  of  a  free  commonwealth ;  he  had  had 
to  face  parliamentary  rivals  and  to  undergo  occasional 
rebuffs  and  censures ;  but  on  the  whole  his  career  had 
been  one  of  prosperity  and  honour  singularly  uninter- 
rupted.   The  League,  his  own  work,  had  held  together 
as  long  as  he  adhered  to  the  principles  on  which  it  was 
founded ;  it  fell  asunder  only  when  he  deserted  the  cause 
to  which  hitiberto  his  life  had  been  devoted.    The  moment 
Macedonian  intervention  is  named,  city  after  city  falls 
away ;  he  is  driven  to  demand  an  unconstitutional  autho- 
rity from  the  wretched  remnant  that  is  left ;  and,  in  his 
own  city,  the  city  whence  he  had  expeUed  the  Tyrant, 
the  deliverer  cannot  venture  to  appear  without  a  guard. 
From  that  moment  the  glory  of  the  League  passes  away.  Lowered 
It  still  survived ;  it  still  honourably  discharged  many  of  Sf^e '^ 
its  functions ;  it  still  secured  to  a  large  part  of  Greece  Jj^^^^j 
exemption  from  border  wars  and  a  good  and  equitable  time. 
form  of  internal  government.     It  stiU  produced  wise  and 
patriotic  statesmen,  and  one  chief  of  its  armies  far  greater 
than  Aratos  himself.    But  Achaia  never  again  became 
the  independent  bulwark  of  Greece,  the  unassailable  and 
incorruptible  home  of  freedom.     It  almost  ceased  to  be 
an  independent  power ;  its  future  warfare,  even  its  future 
l^slation,  was  carried  on  by  the  sufferance,  first  of  Mace- 
donia and  then  of  Rome.   Its  constitutional  forms  lightened 
the^yoke  of  either  master ;  they  made  the  fall  of  Greece 
more  gradual  and  less  dishonourable*;   and  so  far  the 
work  of  Markos  and  Aratos  was  even  then  not  in  vain. 
But  the  free  and  glorious  League  of  so  many  equal  cities 
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Compari 
8on  of 
Cavour 
and 
Aratos. 


CHAP.  Yii.  acting  by  a  common  will,  the  League  which  had  wamd 
with  Kings  and  had  overthrown  or  converted  Tyrants,  had 
now  become  a  thing  of  the  past  And  the  &bric  had 
been  overthrown  by  the  very  hands  which  had  reared  it ; 
the  Creator,  the  Preserver,  and  the  Destroyer,  had  been 
united  in  a  single  man. 

We  have  in  our  own  days  beheld  a  sight  in  some  re- 
spects alike,  but  on  the  whole  the  parallel  affords  more  of 
contrast  than  of  likeness.  The  deliverer  of  Peloponnteos, 
the  founder  of  the  Achaian  League,  was  also  the  man  who 
surrendered  a  great  Achaian  city  into  the  hands  of  ihe 
greatest  enemy  of  independent  Greece.  So  we  have  seen 
a  statesman  as  subtle  and  as  full  of  resources  as  Aratos 
himself,  the  deliverer  of  Italy,  the  founder  of  the  Italian 
Kingdom,  surrender  two  provinces  of  his  native  land  into 
the  grasp  of  the  common  enemy  of  Italy  and  mankind. 
That  sad  and  subdued  debate  in  the  Italian  Parliament 
which  confirmed  the  cession  of  Savoy  and  Nizza  to  the 
Tyrant  of  Paris  may  give  us  some  idea  of  what  took  place 
in  that  Assembly  at  Aigion  which  voted  the  cession  of 
Akrokorinthos  to  the  King  of  Macedoa  In  one  respect 
indeed  the  modem  side  of  the  paraUel  is  the  darker  of  the 
Character  two.  Antigonos  was  a  King,  and  not  a  Tyrant ;  he  had 
ti^onos.  broken  no  oaths,  he  had  destroyed  no  freedom,  he  cloaked 
his  ambition  by  no  hypocritical  pretences ;  when  asked  to 
interfere  in  a  quarrel  not  his  own,  he — ^from  his  own  point 
of  view  naturally  and  rightfully — demanded  the  restora- 
tion of  a  fortress  which  had  been  but  twenty  years  before 
wrested  from  his  predecessor.  He  did  not  trouble  the 
world  with  Ideas  and  Questions  and  Solutions  and  Com- 
plications ;  he  asked  straightforwardly  for  a  city  which  be 
had  some  decent  pretext  for  looking  upon  as  his  own.  An- 
tigonos was  a  King,  a  Macedonian,  ihe  enemy  of  Greece 
and  the  enemy  of  freedom  ;  but  he  was  a  fair  and  honour- 
able enemy,  openly  seeking  the  natural  interests  of  his 
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order  and  of  his  nation.  He  would  have  been  in  his  place  as  ouaf.  mi. 
a  member  of  the  Holy  Alliance,  he  might  consistently  have 
helped  to  partition  out  Europe  at  Vienna ;  but  he  would 
never  have  stooped  to  dictate  pamphlets  about  mountain 
slopes  and  natural  boundaries,  or  to  ground  his  right 
to  Akrokorinthos  on  the  vote  of  a  Corinthian  Assembly, 
caDed  on  to  say  Yea  or  Nay  beneath  the  shadow  of  the 
Macedonian  sarissa.  But  if  one  would  shrink  from  placing 
Antigonos  Ddsdn  in  the  same  rank  with  Louis  Napoleon 
Buonaparte,  one  would  no  less  shrink  firom  placing  the  act 
of  Cayour  on  a  level  with  the  act  of  Aratos.    There  is  in-  Likeness 

l)e^weeii 

deed  much  likeness  in  the  character  and  career  of  the  two  Aratoeand. 
men ;  each  sought  the  noblest  of  ends,  but  neither  was  so  ^*^*^^^- 
scrupulous  as  strict  morality  could  wish  as  to  the  means 
by  which  those  ends  were  to  be  compassed*  Each 
was,  in  his  own  age,  unrivaUed  for  parliamentary  and 
diplomatic  skill;  each  indulged  in  the  same  dark  and 
crooked  policy  ;  each  could,  when  he  chose,  throw  himself, 
in  all  freedom  and  openness,  on  the  vote  of  a  popular 
Assembly.     But  Cavour  was  never  tried  as  Aratos  was,  Greater 

advantages 

The  laws  of  his  country  did  not  require  its  parliamentary  of  Cavour. 
leader  to  act  also  as  its  military  chieftain.     While  he 
himself  spoke  and  plotted,  he  could  use  the  sword  of 
Garibaldi,  of  Cialdini,  of  the  King  of  Italy  himself    Cavour 
was  thus  spared  the  humiliation  which  always  waited  on 
the  arms  of  Aratos,   from  Phylakia  to  Hekatombaion. 
Cavour  again  was  never  tried  by  the  severest  of  all  trials, 
the  opposition  of  a  rival  on  really  equal  terms,  such  as 
Aratos  found,  in  different  ways,  in  Lydiadas  and  in  Kleo- 
mento.     But  the  cession  of  Akrokorinthos  was  a  deeper  Greater 
sin  against  freedom  even  than  the  cession  of  Savoy  and  t^^ion 
Nizza.     Both  the  Achaian  and  the  Italian  statesman  sur-  Z^  4^.^' 

kormtnos 

rendered  a  portion  of  the  land  which  he  had  saved  into  than  in 
the  hands  of  a  foreign  despot ;  one  surrendered  his  own  of  Savoy. 
ancestral  province,  the  other  surrendered  the  scene  of  his 
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CHAP.  TIL  own  most  glorious  exploit  Each  deed  was  equally  the 
betrayal  of  a  trusty  the  narrowing  of  the  area  of  free- 
dom. But  the  circumstances  of  ike  two  acts  differed 
widely.  The  cession  of  Savoy  and  Nizza  was  indeed  a 
doing  of  evil  that  good  might  come ;  it  was  seeking  to 
compass  a  glorious  purpose  by  a  base  means ;  still  it  was 
the  price  paid  for  help  which^  hypocritically  as  it  was 
given,  was  real  help  against  a  real  enemy.  It  might  be 
fairiy  argued  that  to  liberate  Lombardy  with  the  aid  of 
France  was  a  less  evil  than  to  leave  Lombardy  helpless 
in  the  jaws  of  Austria,  and  probably  even  Cavour^s  saga- 
city did  not  foresee  the  base  perfidy  which  drew  back  long 
before  it  reached  the  Hadriatic  and  left  Venice  in  the 
grasp  of  the  oppressor.  To  make  the  bondage  of  Savoy 
and  Nizza  the  price  of  the  freedom  of  Lombardy  was  a 
sin  against  all  abstract  morality ;  but,  striking  the  balance 
in  a  mercantile  way,  the  gain  was  on  tibe  side  of  freedom, 
and  a  patriot  not  over  scrupulous  as  to  means  might  not 
shrink  from  the  bargain.  But  the  surrender  of  Akro- 
korinthos  was  simple  treason; — not  wilful  or  COTnipt 
treason,  but  treason  nevertheless ;  it  was  the  price  paid 
not  for  freedom,  but  for  subjection ;  it  was  not  doing  evil 
that  good  might  come,  but  doing  evil  for  the  further  pro- 
motion of  eviL  It  doubtless  required  some  personal  and 
some  national  sacrifice  to  admit  the  claims  of  Kleomen^ ; 
but  it  was  a  sacrifice  which  patriotism  dictated,  when  the 
choice  lay  between  Kleomen^  and  Antigonos.  To  have 
modified  the  constitution  of  the  League  so  as  to  make 
KleomenSs  its  chief  would  have  been  a  far  less  sin  against 
freedom  generaUy,  even  a  far  less  sin  against  its  special 
Federal  form,  than  to  retain  the  constitution  in  its  outward 
integrity,  but  to  make  the  League  itself  a  mere  dependency 
of  a  foreign  power.  It  would  be  hard  to  find  in  all  history 
an  instance  of  so  sad  a  fall  as  that  from  the  Aratos  of  the 
year  251  to  the  Aratos  of  the  year  223.     He  saved  his 
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country^  he  raised  it  to  the  highest  pitch  of  gloiy,  and  chap.  vii. 
then  pulled  it  down  to  the  dust  Yet  at  heart  he  was 
not  a  taraitor;  he  was  only  the  saddest  of  all  instances 
of  the  way  in  which  pride,  passion,  and  obstinacy  will 
sometimes  darken  the  judgement  eyen  of  honourable  and 
illustrious  mea 

From  this  time   the  war  loses  its  interest,  or  rather  Change 
it  assumes  an  interest  of  quite  another  kind.     Hitherto  Character 
it  has  been  a  struggle  between  two  Qrecian  powers  for  ^^  ^^ 
ascendency  in    Peloponn^sos ;    it    now  changes    into  aB.0/223- 
struggle  for  Grecian  freedom  waged  by  one  of  the  last  and 
noblest  of  Grecian  heroes  against  the  overwhelming  power 
of  Macedonia.     Our  hearts  now  go  along  with  Kleomen^  Kleomen^ 

now  thft 

as  with  Lednidas  of  old  or  with  Kanar^s  and  Botzar^  in  champion 
the  days  of  our  &thers.  Antigonos  was  indeed  a  foe  of  a  ^^  ^^^^* 
nobler  stamp,  but  he  was  as  truly  the  foe  of  Greece  as 
XerxSs  or  as  Omar  Brion^.  Aratos  the  deliverer  of 
OreecCy  and  the  remnant  which  still  clave  to  him,  have 
sunk  from  being  the  bulwark  of  Hellas  into  the  rank  of  a 
medizing  Theban  at  Plataia.  Eleomends  had  been  refused 
as  a  chief,  and  now  Antigonos  came  as  a  master,  or  rather 
as  a  God.  He  was  declared  chief  of  all  the  allies  ;  ^  the 
Achaian  League  was  now  merged  in  a  great  Confederacy 
together  with  the  lesser  Leagues  of  Bceotia^  Phdkis,  Akar- 
nania^  and  Epeiros,  together  also  with  the  Thessalians, 
who  were  hardly  better  than  Macedonian  subjects.    The  P®^f™^: 

•^  •^  tion  of  the 

League  deprived  itself  of  the  common  rights  of  mde- League, 
pendent  sovereignty ;  no  letter  or  embassy  was  to  be  sent 
to  any  other  King  without  the  consent  of  the  King  of 
Macedon.  King  Ptolemy  had  been  a  friend  and  a  pay. 
master ;  King  Antigonos  was  a  master  who  required  heavy 
wages  for  his  services.     The  Macedonian  army  was  main- 

^  Pol.  ii  54.     KaratnaBtls  i^tfui^y  Awdrrww  rw¥  trvfitidx^t^'     Cf.  Thirl- 
wall,  viii.  202.     This  was  at  the  Autumn  Meeting  of  B.c.  223. 
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CHAP.  vii.  tained.and  paid  at  the  cost  of  the  League.     As  for  Anti- 
Monstrous  gonos  himself,  sacrifices  were  offered  to  him,  games  were 

flattery  of 

AntigoDos.  held  in  his  honour^  and  Aratos  had  to  appear  as  some- 
thing like  the  High  Priest  of  this  new  Divinity/  All  this 
impious  flattery  was  indeed  no  more  than  the  age  was 
used  to ;  Athens  had  long  before  set  the  example  towards 
Antigonos'  own  ancestor  D^mStrios  ; '  but  Athens  at  least 
did  not  take  to  King-worship  till  Demosthenes  had  ceased 
to  guide  her  councils.  Who  would  have  dreamed,  when 
Aratos  scaled  Akrokorinthos  to  expel  the  garrison  of  one 
Antigonos,  that  the  same  Aratos  would  live  to  weloome 
another  Antigonos  with  the  honours  due  to  Zeus  and 
Poseidon?  That  much  that  Aratos  beheld  and  did  he 
beheld  and  did  most  unwillingly^  we  may  most  fully 
believe.  But  he  was  only  reaping  a  harvest  of  his  own 
sowing,  a  harvest  whose  nature  any  eyes  not  blinded  by 
passion  would  have  foreseen  from  the  first. 

The  military  details  of  the  war  between  Antigonos  and 
Kleomen^s  are  worthy  of  careful  study,  and  nothing  in 
Grecian  or  any  other  history  is  more  attractive  than  the 
whole  personal  career  of  the  last  Spartan  King.  For  these 
I  will  refer  to  the  general  historians  of  Greece  and  to 
KleomenSs'  own  special  biographer.  A  few  points  how- 
ever stand  out  which  more  immediately  bear  on  my  own 
subject. 

1  Plat.  Ar.  45.  'E^^lircarro  3*  ^t\Ay  ^i)  ypd^eiy  ^curtktt  fiiiB^  irp«r/3ci»c«r 
Tp6s  HWov  Akoptos  *Kpriy6yoVy  rp4^tv  9^  Kci  fUirBoHoruy  lipayttdfoPTo  reds 
MaKt96y<Uf  Bv<rl(xs  ik  Kott  wofix^  Koi  dywvas  *Kvrty6v<f  awer^Kow,  So  Kl. 
16.  Ata^T/ifiaTi  icai  xop^iSp<f  Kid  MoKeioviicoif  Koi  ffatTpmrucois  wf>osr6yfuun9 
virifpv^t  fitrh  r^s  *AxoLtas  wirhy,  %va  fiil  KAcofterci  xouTy  Boicp  rd  irposroT' 
rofityoy,  *Ayriy6yma  06»y  ledl  xeu&yas  (Boty  adrds  4ffr€ipay»fA4yos  ^Is  (tyBptnnnf 
vxo  ^B6fis  Karouniw6fi€yoy,  Holwing  (p.  148,  9)  seems  to  think  the  whole 
thing  aU  right  and  proper,  and  takes  Plutarch  aeverely  to  task  for  his 
freedom  of  speech. 

'  See  the  details  in  Athdnaios,  vi.  62-4,  especially  the  Ithyphallics 
in  c.  63. 

'  Plut.  Ar.  46.  *rty  ^tmvto  iKuyoy  wdyrwy  iKttyoy  ....  ^iri i  paytpvs 
yt  iroWA  r£y  irpcvnofjiivwy  i\^iru  rhy  "Aparov. 
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The    combined  forces  of  Antigonos  and   the  League  chap.  yii. 
had  little  difficulty  in  recovering  the  cities  which  had  Recovery 
revolted  from  their  Federal  allegiance.     Some  were  taken  revolted 
by  force,  others  received  the  conquerors,  with  what  amount  '^"^^^^ 
of  willingness  or  unwillingness  it  would  be  hard  to  say.  222. 
In  one  case  a  remarkable  internal  revolution  restored  the 
greatest  of  the  seceding  cities  to  its  place  in  the  Union. 
At  the  very  beginning  of  the  war,  before  Antigonos  had 
entered  PeloponnSsos,  while  Kleomen^  was  still  master 
of  a  strong  force  at  tibe  Isthmus^  and  was  still  besieging 
the  Achaian  garrison  in  Akrokorinthos,  Argos^  his  greatest  Argos 
prize,  returned  of  its  own  accord  to  the  Achaian  connexion.  ^^^ 
The  party  which  had  invited  Kleomen^s  to  Argos  was  dis-  League, 
satisfied  because  the  Spartan  King  had  not  proclaimed 
the  abolition  of  debts  among  his  new  friends.^   At  the  per- 
suasion of  one  Aristotel^,  the  multitude  rose,  and  called 
in  Aratos  and  the  allies.     Now  it  was  that  Aratos,  still,  it 
would  seem.  Absolute  General  of  the  League,  was  elected 
local  General  of  the  State  of  Argos.'    Aristomachos^  once  Execution 
Tyrant  of  Argos,  afterwards  General  of  the  League,  was  ^^[^" 
put  to  death,'  with  the  sanction,  if  not  by  the  command, 

1  Plut.  Kl.  20.  'O  8i  xparraov  ^v  n^v  i.'w6frrcuri¥  * hpt/tmyr4\tis*  ica\  rd 
'wKiidos  9i  x^^^^^  Ihrturty  irftufcucrovy,  Sri  XP^^^  diroicoirclf  odK  iirolfio'tr 
itirols  6  KAca/A^yi}r  iKxliraffi, 

'  Plut.  Ar.  44.  "ApofTos  Z%  grpa'niy''s  W  'Afryttvp  a!p€$€ls.  See  above, 
p.  256. 

s  PHylarchos  asserted,  and  Plutarch  (u.s.)  repeats  the  assertion  without 
expressing  any  doubt  of  its  truth,  that  Aristomachos  was  put  -to  death  by 
torture,  a  thing  utterly  repugnant  to  Grecian  feeling.  Polybios  (iL  59, 60) 
denies  the  fact,  and  his  denial  is  perhaps  worth  moVe  because  he  argues 
that  Antigonos  and  Aratos  would  have  been  fully  justified  if  they  had 
done  so.  (See  above,  p.  882.)  It  was  no  crime  to  torture  a  Tyrant,  es- 
pecially one  who  had  himself  tortured  to  death  eighty  of  his  own  citizens. 
But  whatever  Aristomachos  had  once  been,  he  was  not  a  Tyrant  now  ;  in 
strong  Unionist  eyes  he  might  be  a  rebel,  but  torture  was  no  Greek  punish- 
ment for  rebellion.  Moreover  this  charge  of  torturing  the  eighty  Argeians 
is  in  itself  very  doubtful  (see  above,  p.  400),  and,  even  if  true,  it  could  not 
be  decently  urged  against  him  by  Aratos.     Whatever  were  the  old  crimes 
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CHAP.  VII.  of  Aratos.     It  was  a  hard  sentence.     Aristomachos  had 
united  a  great  city  to  the  League ;  he  had  been  chosen  its 
Chief  Magistrate ;    in  that  character  he  seems  to  have 
shown  no  fault  except  over-deference  to  Aratos ;  his  only 
crime  now  was  that,  in  the  unavoidable  choice  of  masters, 
he  had  preferred  a  Spartan  to  a  Macedonian.^  The  property 
of  other  **  Tyrants  and  traitors,"  whoever  they  may  have 
been,  was  voted  by  the  Aigeian  commonwealtii,  on  the 
motion  of  its  new  Gfeneral,  as  a  benevolence  or  a  testi- 
monial to  the  King  of  Macedonia.'    The  recovery  of  Aigos 
was  the  turning-point  in  the  war ;  as  soon  as  this  first  step 
took  place,  but  of  course  before  Aratos  and  his  master  had 
Antigonoe  gated  their  vengeance,  Kleomends  deserted  his  position 
possession  at  Coriuth  in  order  to  relieve  his  troops  in  the  Argeian 
korinthos.  citadeL    Aratos  was  thus  able  to  fulfil  his  pledge,  and  to 
B.C.  888-    surrender  Akrokorinthos  to  his  royal  ally.    Twenty  years 
B.O.  248-    of  freedom  had  succeeded  a  hundred  years  of  bondage ; 
thirty  years  more  of   bondage  now  began ;    after  that 
freedom  was  to  be  once  more  restored  to  Corinth,  but 
this  time  not  by  the  hands  of  a  Qrecian  deliverer,  but 


of  Aristomachos,  the  Leagae  had  condoned  them  by  admitting  him  as  a 
citizen  and  electing  him  as  its  Chief  Magistrate. 

The  fate  of  Aristomachos,  whatever  it  was,  lies  at  the  door  of  Antigonos 
and  Aratos ;  but  we  may  gather  from  a  later  allnsion  of  Polybios  (t.  17) 
that  the  Macedonian  Leontios  was  guilty  of  deeds  of  slanghter  of  some 
kind  or  other  without  the  authority  of  either.  Aratos  recounts  the  crimes 
of  Leontios,  and, ;  among  them,  n)r  ywofUvriP  W  ceirSp  [rmw  w*pi  r^r 
A€6rru>¥]  iw  "Apy^i  (r^cryi^r,  ^)r  hm^arro  fierd  njv  *APTiy6tfOP  xmptffiiU. 

^  Pint.  Ar.  44.  T6v  S*  *kptvr6iMxo¥  iw  KirfxpHus  orptfixd&urr^s  K«r«- 
ir  'rruroM,  4^*  f  icaX  ixd^urra  it€uc£s  ffjcoiMrcy  6  "Aparos  •is  Mptivow  oi  wmnp^, 
lUXd  Koi  tL^xpiiiUpov  iK^itf^  KoX  xfwturfUpovd^a^at  rijv  dpx^w  «c<d  vpotmyayw 
TOii  'Axoiocs  n)y  w6\uf  Zftms  x^piMv  wapa9'6fims  dwoXX4fUPW,  The  Chairft- 
neian,  at  his  distance  of  time,  does  not  share  the  passions  of  the 
Megalopolitan. 

•  Plut.  ib.  *Zw€ur€w  adrods  [6  "Apwros]  *A3fTty6p^  rd  tc  t&p  rvpdtnmw  ttmk 
rd  r&r  irpclorwr  xpif^^^  8«^ccb'  doviwi.  This  sounds  like  the  form  of  the 
decree. 
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as  a  gift  from  the  Roman  conqueror  of  Macedon  and  lord  chap.  vn. 
of  Greece.  b.c.  223. 

196. 

The  other  cities  of  Argolis  and  Arkadia  were  easily 
recovered  during  the  autumn  of  the  year  223  and  the 
spring  of  222.^  The  fate  of  the  three  Arkadian  towns 
which  had  given  the  first  occasion  to  the  war,  Tegea,  Orcho- 
menos,  and  Mantineia,  calls  for  some  remark.  The  Man-  Fate  of 
tineianSy  in  the  eyes  of  Antigonos  or  at  least  of  Aratos,  8.0^222.'^ 
were  double-dyed  traitors  ;  they  had  revolted  once  to  the 
iSltolians  and  once  to  Kleomen§s;  no  terms  therefore 
were  to  be  offered  them.  Their  city  was  taken,  its  in- 
habitants were  slain  or  sold,'  and  the  ''lovely  Mantineia" 
was  handed  over  to  the  Argeians  as  a  reward  for  their 
repentance'  and  amendment  Its  new  masters  planted 
a  colony  there,  of  which  they  chose  their  General  Aratos 
as  the  Founder.  His  own  native  Sikydn  had  once 
been  caUed  DSm^trias ;  the  name  had  been  lost,  if  by 
nothing  else,  by  his  own  exploits  as  her  deliverer ;  as  if 
now  to  wipe  out  the  error  of  his  youth,  he  now  changed 
the  name  of  his  refounded  city  to  Antigoneia.^ 

Tegea  and  Orchomenos  were  also  taken.    To  the  people  Tejjea 

imi'tcd 

of  Tegea  Antigonos  restored  the  constitution  of  their  to  the 
fathers,*^  a  strange  boon,  if  what. is  meant  is  union  to^'®**^®* 
the  Achaian    League,   of   which    they  had  never  been 
members.     Orchomenos  the  Macedonian  KJTig  kept  to 

1  Pol.  u.  64.  »  Pint.  At.  45.     Pol.  ii.  68. 

'  Pol.  ii.  68.  Ftppolms  r£p  *Axtu£r  ^iXor//u»s  Bh  rw¥  *Afy€(p0r  ix  firrofit- 
Xeiat  adrir  [K\€0/t4pri]  dfivvafUtrnv, 

*  Pint.  Ar.  46.  TSp  y&p  'Afiytimr  rifp  w6\t¥  imp*  *Amy6pav  ZmptAv 
Xa06pTP0y  Kttt  iccnomi(uv  iyvtiit&rttv  aMs  ohcurriis  aipt0^ls  Kttt  arpvnty^s  ^» 
ii^m^caro  firiK4rt  icoXciy  McuniytutP,  d\\'  'Ai^iy^rfcov,  S  Kttt  fiixP^  vOp  «raA.ci- 
Toi'  Kai.  Soicei  Si'  iKUvoy  1}  /x^y  ipartty^  Matn-lytia  ircatrAMwriy  i^a\rj\i^eu, 
ZtofUyu  8*  if  irSXis  hrtiyvfws  rSy  dxoKttrdyrwy  ica2  dMfKSyroty  ro^s  woXlras. 
Cf.  Thirlwall,  viii.  204. 

*  Pol.  ii.  70.  *Awo9ods  n)y  wdrptoy  woKirtiay,  This  was  after  the  battle 
of  Sellasia,  but  the  city  was  taken  before.     See  c.  64. 
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CHAP.  Yii.  himself ;  Polybios^  complains  that  it  was  not  united  to 

Antigonos  the  League.     It  is  hard  to  see  on  what  ground  any  such 

choinenoB.  complaint  could  be  made.     It  had  never  belonged  to  Hie 

League ;  if  conquest  confers  any  rights,  Antigonos  had 

a  perfect  right  to  keep  it,  and,  as  Polybios  himself  shows, 

he  had  excellent  reasons  for  so  doing. 

Meanwhile  Megalopolis  had,  through  the  whole  war, 
steadily  adhered  to  the  Federal  cause.     The  war  had 
been  originally  undertaken  in  its  defence,  and,  tiuough 
its  whole  course,  it  had,  more  than  any  other  city,  borne 
Kleomen^  the  brunt  of  it    At  last,  in  almost  the  latest  stage  of 
^alopolis,   the  war,  when  Eleomen^,  shorn  of  all  his  allies  and 
B.C.  222.     conquests,  was  bearing  up  alone  with  the  soul  of  a  hero 
and  the  skill  of  a  general,  a  blow,  well  timed  and  ably 
struck,  made  him  master  of  the  Great  City.'    Lydiadas 
Fint  men-  was  goue,  but  M^alopolis  contained  a  citizen  worthy  to 
?mu>-      take  his  place,  in  Philopoim^n  the  son  of  Eraugis.     He, 
while  the  mass  of  his  countrymen  fled  to  MessSnS,  headed 
a  diversion  which  secured  their  retreat.     He,  when  Eleo- 
men^s  offered  to  restore  their  city  unhurt  on  condition 
of  their  forsaking  the  League,  exhorted  them  to  endure 
everything  in  the  cause  of  their  country  and  their  allies.' 
Eleomenes,  when  his  offers  were  rejected,  utterly  destroyed 
the  city  which,  for  a  hundred  and  fifty  years,  had  been 
at  once  the  memorial  and  the  pledge  of  Spartan  humi- 
liation. 

It  was  on  the  field  of  Sellasia/  one  of  the  saddest 

1  iv.  6.  «  Pol.  ii  66.     Pint.  Kl.  2S. 

*  So  says  Plutarch  (Phil.  6.  Ki.  24),  who  makea  the  Megalopolitazis 
inclined  to  accept  Eleomenes'  offer  till  they  are  dissuaded  by  Philopoimdn. 
Phylarchos,  whom  Polybios  (ii.  61)  seems  to  follow,  describes  them  mm 
hardly  needing  such  dissuasion.  They  would  not  hear  Eleomente'  letter 
to  the  end,  and  could  hardly  be  kept  from  stoning  the  bearer. 

*  The  battle  of  Sellasia  is  commonly  placed  in  the  year  B.C.  222 ;  bn^ 
the  succession  of  summers  and  vrinters  given  by  Polybios  (iL  64)  would 
rather  bring  it  to  221,  in  which  it  is  placed  by  Bishop  ThirlwalL 
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names  in  Qrecian  history,  that  the  final  struggle  took  chap.  vn. 
place  between  Sparta  and  Macedonia  for  the  headship  of  Battle  of 
Greece.     One  hardly  knows  whether  to  count  it  as  an  Ra^2L 
aggravation  or  as  an  alleviation  of  the  blow  that  it  was 
partly  dealt  by  Grecian  hands.      Philopoimdn  and  the    ] 
Achaian  cavalry  had  a  distinguished  share  in  winning  the 
victory.     Philopoim^n,  like  Lydiadas  at  Ladokeia,  charged 
without  orders,  but  he  was  somewhat  better  supported 
by  Antigonos  than  his  great  countryman  had  been   by 
Aratos.  After  a  valiant  struggle,  the  Lacedsemonians  were 
defeated :  Kleomen^  endured  to  survive,  and  to  wait  in  Defeat  and 
vain,  in  the  despotic  court  of  Bgj^t,  for  better  times.  Kieo-** 
Sparta  now,  for  the  first  time  since  the  return  of  the°^®"^ 
H^rakleids,   opened  her  gates  to  a  foreign  conqueror. 
Antigonos  treated  her  with  the  same  politic  lenity  which 
he  had  shown  everywhere  except  at  Mantineia     It  would 
be  his  policy  to  represent  the  war  as  waged,  not  against 
Sparta,  but  against  her  so  called  Tyrant.    The  innovations  Antigonos' 
of  KleomenSs  were  done  away,*  but  Sparta  was  not  required  of  Sparta. 
to  join  the  Achaian  League.     Her  compulsory  and  useless 
union  was  reserved  for  a  later  stage  of  our  history. 

The  death  of  Antigonos  soon  followed  his  settlement  Death  and 
of  Peloponnesian  afiairs.     Aratos,  who  had  sung  pseansof  Anti-^ 
in  his  honour,  gave  him  a  bad  character  in  his  Memoirs.'  f°J?^oi 
It  is  hard  to  see  the  reason  for  this  in  his  acts,  and 
it  clearly  was  not  followed  by  Polybios.    Antigonos,  a 
King  and  a  Macedonian,  was  far  less  blameworthy  than 
Aratos,  a  Greek  and  a  republican  leader.    An  opportunity 
was  offered  him  for  recovering  an  old  and  precious  pos- 

*  Pol.  ii.  70.    noAircv/ia  r6  wdrpioy  adrois  Koraonftroi.    Cf.  Pint.  Kl.  80. 
It  is  donbtful  whether  Antigonos  did,  or  did  not,  leave  Brachyllas  the 

Theban,  for  a  time  at  least,  with  some  authority  at  Sparta.  See  Pol.  zz.  5. 
Thirlwall,  viii.  218.  If  he  did,  it  must  have  been  only  with  some 
temporary  commission,  like  that  of  Prytanis  at  Megalopolis. 

*  Plut.  Ar.  38.     *Ev  rots  liwofivi^fMOffi  \oi9op£y  JterAet.     Kl.  16.     *Avrl' 
yovov  elpriKtis  kok^  fiupia  8t'  cSv  dro\4\oi'wtP  iirofivri/jidrwy.   Bnt  see  Pol.  ii.  70. 

K  K 
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oHAP.  VII.  Bession  of  his  house,  and  of  vastly  extending  tiie  power 
and  influence  of  his  Crown.  That  he  accepted  it  no  man 
can  wonder ;  one  would  be  half  inclined  to  blame  him 
if  he  had  not  And,  if  we  do  not  see  in  his  career  tiie  won- 
derful magnanimity  ascribed  to  him  by  Achaian  admirers, 
it  was  at  least  something  to  win  so  many  cities  with  so 
little  needless  cruelty.  Both  Sparta  and  Athens,  in  the 
days  of  their  power,  had  shed  Grecian  blood  &r  more 
freely.  Altogether  Antigonos  Dds6n  was  a  King  who 
need  not  shrink  from  a  comparison  with  any  but  the 
selected  few,  the  Alfreds  and  the  Akbars,  among  those 
whom  the  accident  of  birth  has  called  to  rule  over  thar 
fellows.  Himself  only  a  distant  kinsman  of  the  royal 
house,  bom  a  subject,  and  called  to  the  throne  by  popu- 
lar election,  he  better  knew  how  to  deal  with  freemen 
than  the  mass  of  Kings  and  their  satraps.  We  shall  soon 
see  how  both  Macedonia  and  Greece  could  be  made 
to  su£fer  at  the  hands  of  one  bom  in  the  purple. 

B.C.  281-       We  have  thus,  for  sixty  years,  traced  the  growth  of  Uie 

221 

League,  from  the  union  of  two  small  Achaian  towns^  till 

it  became  the  greatest  power  of  Peloponntoos  and  of 

New  posi-  Greece.    We  have  seen  it  fall  from  its  high  estate  through 

tion  of  the 

League,  the  cuvy  of  the  man  who  had  done  most  to  raise  it  We 
leave  it  now  restored  nearly  to  its  full  extent,  wiUi  the 
exception  of  that  mountain  citadel,  that  key  to  its  whole 
position,  without  which  its  extent  was  a  mockery,  and  its 

B.C.  221-   freedom  little  better  than  a  name.    We  have  still,  in  Uie 

1  Aft  ' 

following  Chapter,  to  continue  its  history  for  another 
period  of  seyenty-fiye  years,  retaining  its  internal  consti- 
tution, vastly  increased  in  territorial  extent,  but,  in  ex- 
temal  affairs,  with  only  a  few  very  short  intervals,  reduced 
almost  to  the  condition  of  a  dependent  ally,  first  of 
Macedonia  and  then  of  Rome. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 


HISTORY  OF  FEDBEAX  OREXCE,  FROM  THB  BATTLE  OF  8BLLASIA  TO  THE 

FEACE  OF  EPEIR08.   B.a  221—205. 


The  Macedonian  intervention  in  PeloponnSaos,  and  theoHAP.ym. 
results  of  the  battle  of  Sellasia,  had  wholly  changed  the  state  of 
aspect  of  Grecian  aflGedrs.    The  greater  part  of  Greece  was  a^r  the 
now  united  in  an  alliance,  of  which  the  King  of  Macedonia  ^^^^ 
was  the  real,  if  not  the  acknowledged,  head.    Beside  the  mends. 
Macedonian  Kingdom  and  the  Achaian  League^  this  Con- 
federacy included  all  the  Federal  powers  of  Northern 
Greece/  with  the  exception  of  ^tolia.     The  spectacle  of  Orand 
so  many  Federal  Commonwealths  thus  closely  allied,  both  under 
witii  one  another  and  with  a  Govemment  of  another  kind,  doniaii 
gives  this  Confederacy  a  special  interest  in  the  eyes  of  a  headship. 
historian  of  Federalism.     The  formal  relations  between 
the  several  allied  powers  were  apparently  those  of  perfect 
equality.    The  extraordinary  authority  which  the  Achaians 
had  conferred  upon  Antigonos  seems  to  have  lasted  no 
longer  than   the   duration   of  the  Kleomenic  War.     It 
certainly  did  not  descend  to  his  successor  Philip.     But 
Achaia  and  other  republican  members  of  the  Confederacy 

^  Pol.  iv.  9.  "En  y^  ivopKos  Hfityt  w&aty  if  ytyevrifidprj  trvfifiaxla  8i* 
*Apriy6yov  KcnA  rods  K\§ofjL€Vucoi^s  Kcupoi^s  'Axoioif,  *Hir€ip^ms,  ^^KtOffi, 
MoiccS^i,  Boutrdts,  ^kKopv&ffi,  BtrraXms,  lb.  15.  '*Hr  Sirc^  h6lmn'a*kxaMis 
ToSra,  wp^crfi^^of  irp6s  *Hirtip(iras,  Bomto^s,  4k»ic^f,  *AKafnmyas,  ^Ikanrov. 
The  ThesaalianB,  as  nominally  independent,  were  enrolled  in  the  alliance  ; 
but,  as  practically  Macedonian  subjects,  they  were  not  thought  worthy  of 
a  formal  embassy  being  sent  to  them. 

K  K  2 
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were  exposed  to  all  the  dangers  which  commonly  attend 
alliances  between  the  weak  and  the  strong.  It  would  be 
too  much  to  say  that  they  stood  to  Macedonia  in  the 
relation  of  dependent  alliance;  but  they  seem  to  haye 
stood  practically  in  the  same  sort  of  subordination  in  which 
the  Peloponnesian  allies  stood  to  Sparta  at  the  b^inning 
of  the  great  Peloponnesian  War.^  Sparta  had  now,  by  the 
fall  of  Eleomen^s,  been  reduced  to  an  unwilling  union  with 
the  Allies.'  Messdn6  was  friendly  to  the  Allies,  but  was 
not  formally  enrolled  among  them.'  This  enumeration 
includes  pretty  nearly  all  Greece,  except  Athens,  of  which 
we  have  just  now  no  mention,  and  Elis,  which  of  course 
retained  its  old  connexion  with  JStolia  As  for  JStolia 
itself,  notwithstanding  all  that  we  have  heard  of  danger 
from  that  quarter,  the  old  alliance  between  the  Achaiim 
and  iEtolian  Leagues  was  not  held  to  be  dissolved  by 
the  new  engagements  of  the  Achaians/  In  like  manner 
iEtolia  stood  towards  Mess^nd  also  in  a  relation  which  is 
spoken  of  as  one  of  friendship  and  alliance.* 

As  for  the  Achaian  League*  itself,  its  internal  constitu- 
tion remained  unchanged.  Its  General,  its  Senate,  and 
its  Assembly  still  continued  to  exercise  their  old  functions. 
There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  their  practical  working 
had  at  all  degenerated  Achaia  still  retained  its  mixture  of 
moderate  Democracy  and  moderate  Aristocracy,  its  freedom 


i  See  above,  p.  458. 

*  Sparta  does  not  occur  in  the  list,  but  its  relation  is  spoken  of  in  the 
same  passage  (Pol.  iv.  9)  by  the  name  of  av/AfMxla.    So  also  c  28. 

>  The  MessSnians  (Pol.  iv.  9)  ask  for  admission  to  the  Confederacy 
(if  icoiH  <n;/i/uix^i  which  the  Achaians  cannot  grant  without  the  consent  of 
the  other  allies. 

^  PoL  iv.  15.  "^Oktcx  yap  whol  [ol  Airo»\oi]  o^fjifiaxoi  Kttt  r»w  *kx<aumv  jral 
rQp  Mt^ariylmp.  Cf.  iv.  7,  Karer6\fAfi(raf  [ol  AlrvKol]  hrtfifjpoi  crparor^^ 
riis  'Axotsis,  irofM^  rds  itvyB^Ktis. 

'  PoL  iv.  15.  So  C.  6.  Oure  tSjs  vwapxo^ffris  adrois  [aItvKoTs]  ix  waKumw 
Xp^vw  irp^s  roi^s  M§(r<nivlovs  ifuXias  iccU  (rvfA/utxi^  o^  Hrruwp  waiirdfupoi 
vp6rotay.     So  c.  5.     M^atniplmif  .  .  .  ^(\«r  6rrtnt  icai  <rv/ifiix^''* 
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from  the  rule  alike  of  mobs,  Tyrants,  and  Oligarchs,  ohap.viil 
There  is  no  evidence  that  the  relations  between  the 
Federal  GoTemment  and  the  several  States  were  in  any 
way  altered  We  hear  of  no  discontents^  even  in  those 
cities  which  had  fallen  away  to  ESeomenSs  and  had  been 
recovered  by  Antigonos.'  Nor  does  it  appear  that,  with 
the  single  exception  of  Mantineia,  the  position  of  any  of 
those  cities  had  become  worse  by  reason  of  their  tem- 
porary secession.  In  all  this  the  work  of  Markos  and 
of  Aratos  still  bore  its  fruit.  An  orderly  democratic 
Federation  still  held  together  a  large  number  of  Grecian 
cities,  to  which  no  other  system  could  have  given  any 
measure  of  peace  and  good  government.  But  for  their 
Federal  Union,  those  cities  might  either  have  been  held 
in  bondage  by  local  Tyrants  or  else  occupied  by  foreign 
garrisons ;  or,  if  free,  they  might  have  abused  their  freedom 
and  wasted  their  strength  in  ceaseless  border-warfare  with 
one  another.  The  League,  even  as  it  now  stood,  was  a 
power  with  which  Macedonia,  and  Rome  herself,  felt  it 
prudent  to  deal  cautiously,  to  respect  constitutional  forms, 
and  to  abstain,  for  a  long  time  to  come,  from  high-handed 
acts  of  violence.  But  the  old  strength  and  dignity  of  the 
League  was  gone.  Its  dimensions  were  curtailed ;  Megara 
was  now  Bceotian,  and,  what  was  of  far  more  moment, 
Corinth  was  now  Macedonian.  Orchomenos  too,  in  the 
heart  of  the  Federal  territory,  was  held  as  a  Macedonian 
outpost.  The  whole  position  of  the  League  was  changed ; 
it  well  nigh  lost  its  power  of  independent  action,  when 
it  sank  into  a  single  member  of  a  great  Alliance  under 
Macedonian  headship.  The  Achaian  League,  in  short, 
still  remained  an  important  and  well-governed  Federal 

^  Megalopolis  of  course  does  not  come  under  this  head,  and  the  dis- 
•ensions  of  which  we  shall  presently  hear  there  (Pol.  v.  93),  seem  to  have 
been  purely  local,  and  not  to  hare  been  at  all  connected  with  Federal 
questions. 
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cHAP.Yiii.  Commonwealth,  more  important  than  Akamania»  better 
goyemed  than  Boeotia.  But  it  had  wholly  giyen  up  its 
old  and  glorious  oiBice  as  the  destroyer  of  Tyrants,  Uie 
humbler  of  Kings,  the  deliverer  and  the  uniter  of 
Hellas. 

Aratos  still  retained^  his  old  position  and  his  old  iur 
fluence.  One  would  think  that  he  must  haye  bitteriy 
repented  the  day  when  he  preferred  Antigonos  to  Eieo- 
mends.  One  might  haye  expected  that  the  events  of  the 
Eleomenie  War  would  have  utterly  overthrown  his  power. 
But  he  still  remained,  the  same  man  in  the  same  placa 
He  was  still  the  chief  of  the  League,  regularly  chos^i  to 
its  highest  Magistracy  as  often  as  the  Law  allowed  his 
election.  He  still  retained  his  faculty  of  losing  battles  in 
the  field  and  his  faculty  of  winning  votes  in  the  Assembly. 
We  find  indeed  a  party  hostile  to  him/  which,  as  befcure, 
could  take  advantage  of  ^his  errors  to  raise  a  momentary 
storm  against  him.  But,  so  often  as  this  happened,  he 
was  still  able  to  display  his  peculiar  gift  of  allaying  com- 
plaints and  of  strengthening  his  position  by  every  attack 
made  upon  him.  For  his  old  career  of  surprising  cities, 
of  overthrowing  or  converting  Tyrants,  the  present  state 
of  things  allowed  no  room.  It  gave  him  instead  an 
opportunity  of  displaying  his  peculiar  powers  in  a  way, 
less  glorious  indeed,  but,  as  affairs  now  stood,  no  less 
indispensable.'  The  republican  chief  had  stooped  to 
become  a  courtier  and  a  Minister;  he  had  to  act,  if 
sometimes  as  the  obsequious  flatterer,  yet  sometimes  also 
as  the  honest  adviser,  of  two  successive  Kings.  Putting 
aside  his  one  great  error,  assuming  the  ignominious 
position  in  which  his  own  fault  had  placed  both  himself 
and  his  country,  his  conduct  in  his  new  office  is  honour- 
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'  Pol.  iv.  14.     T«y  cSyrxToXcrcvo/i^roiy  icaTif7opo^«y  oi^ov,  icr.X. 
'  Plat.  Ar.  48.    'E5^Kct  Si  wwriy  6  "Piparros  oi)  lUvov  ^nifiMcparias  dXAil  icnt 
fiaaiXtlas  dya06s  cTvcu  ircuiaycifySs. 
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able  enough.  We  must  now  look  on  him  as  a  sort  of  chap.viii. 
Minister  for  Feloponnesian  Affairs,  first  to  Antigonos  and 
then  to  Philip.  In  this  position,  we  find  his  obsequious- 
ness mainly  confined  to  acts  of  homage  which,  if  degrading, 
were  merely  formal  The  counsels  which  he  giyes  are 
commonly  both  prudent  and  honourable ;  eyen  in  his 
new  and  fallen  position,  the  personal  worth  and  dignity 
of  the  old  republican  leader  stand  forth  in  marked  contrast 
to  the  utter  yillainy  of  the  Macedonian  courtiers.  He 
paid  the  penalty  of  royal  friendship ;  ^  like  the  Jehoiada 
of  Jewish,  and  the  Seneca  of  Roman,  history,  he  under- 
took the  guidance  of  a  lion's  whelp  whose  harmlessness 
was  confined  to  the  days  of  childhood' 

Yet  at  this  very  moment  the  League  possessed  a  citizen,  Character 
perhaps  not  endowed  with  all  the  varied  gifts  of  her  old  poimen. 
chief,  but  a  man,  on  the  whole,  of  higher  aims,  and  espe- 
cially eminent  in  those  very  respects  in  which  Aratos  was 
so  lamentably  wanting.  M^alopolis,  the  city  of  Lydiadas, 
had  produced,  in  Philopoim^n,  a  worthy  successor  of  that 
hero.  Assuming,  as  a  native  of  Megalopolis  could  hardly 
fail  to  assume,  that  Kleomen^  was  to  be  resisted  to  the 
uttermost,  PhilopoimSn  had  displayed,  in  the  last  stage  of 
the  Kleomenic  War,  every  quality  of  a  great  citizen  and 
a  great  soldier.  A  discerning  historian  has  well  remarked 
that  the  natural  places  of  the  two  successive  chiefis  of  the 
League  seem  to  have  been  transposed  by  fortune/  Had 
PhilopoimSn  been  in  the  place  of  Aratos,  fewer  surprises 
and  diplomatic  triumphs  might  have  been  won;  but  the 
Achaian  phalanx  and  the  Achaian  General  would  never 
have  become  the  laughing-stock  of  Peloponnesos.  What 
Plulopoimdn  might  have  made  of  the  Achaian  army  in 

'  Plut  At.  52.     ToiiT*,  tftrcv,  cS  K§<f>dKc»y,  iitix'ipa  rvs  fieuriXutris  ^iX(as. 
«  Mach.  Ag.  699.  "EBpf^t^p  Bh  \4orrat  ic.t.X.     Aristoph.  Frogs,  1427.    Oi 
Xfni  K^otnos  (riedfxyov  iv  wSkti  rp4^iP. 

»  Thirlwall,  viiL  406.     Cf.  LiddeU's  History  of  Rome,  u.  80. 
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better  times  we  may  judge  by  seeing  what  he  did  make 
of  it  when  Achaian  annies  were  beginning  to  be  ii8eles& 
As  a  general,  he  needed  only  a  wider  field  to  hare  be^i 
the  rival  of  his  contemporaries  Hannibal  and  Scipio.  The 
man  who  at  once  transformed  such  military  materials  as 
Aratos  had  left  him  into  an  army  capable  of  winning  a 
pitched  battle  over  Lacedaemonians  was,  in  his  own  sphere, 
as  great  a  commander  as  either  of  them.  ECs  policy,  as 
well  as  that  of  Aratos,  sometimes  erred  on  the  side  of  too 
great  eagerness  for  the  extension  of  the  League.  This 
error  took  a  characteristic  form  in  each  of  the  two  men. 
Aratos  sometimes  pushed  the  arts  of  the  diplomatist 
almost  to  the  verge  of  treachery ;  PhilopoimSn  sometimes 
pushed  the  honest  vigour  of  the  soldier  beyond  the  verge 
of  violence  and  vindictiveness.  In  internal  Federal  politics^ 
we  find  him  the  author  of  reforms  designed  to  carry  out 
in  greater  fulness  the  true  ideas  of  Federal  union  and 
equality.  These  great  qualities  might  have  been  of 
eminent  use  in  the  days  of  Aratos ;  in  the  days  of  Philo- 
poimSn  they  were  nearly  thrown  away.  During  a  great 
part  of  his  life,  all  that  he  could  do  was,  by  a  policy 
neither  servile  nor  obstinate,  to  mitigate  the  bitterness  of 
Roman  encroachment,  and  to  ward  off  the  day  of  final 
bondage.  For  this  purpose  we  can  hardly  doubt  that 
the  unrivalled  diplomatic  powers  of  Aratos  would  have 
been  more  useful  than  the  straightforward  energy  of 
PhilopoimSn.  He  was  a  brave  soldier  and  an  upright 
citizen,  but  he  had  no  special  gift  of  influencing  the 
minds  of  Macedonian  Kings  or  Roman  Proconsuls. 
PhilopoimSn,  in  short,  was  one  of  the  heroes  who 
struggle  against  fate,  who  are  allowed  to  do  no  more 
than  to  stave  off  a  destruction  which  it  is  beyond  their 
power  to  avert. 

It  is  very  remarkable  that,  for  several  years  after  the 
beginning  of  our  present  period,  we  lose  sight  of  Philo- 
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poim6n  altc^eiher.^    His  conduct  at  Sellasia  procured  him  chap.tih. 
the  marked  notice  of  Antigonos.     The  King  made  him  the  of  mio. 
most  splendid  offers ; '  wealth  and  high  command  were  ^X  Pelo- 
ready  for  him,  if  he  would  only  enter  the  Macedonian  po"*°^«>«- 
service.    That  PhilopoimSn  utteriy  refused  to  sell  himself 
for  all  that  Macedonia  could  give  is  no  more  than  we 
should  have  expected  from  his  general  character.    But  his 
conduct  in  other  respects  is  not  so  intelligible.     He  went 
into  Crete  to  learn  the  art  of  war  amid  the  constant  local 
struggles  of  that  island.    While  there,  he  contriyed  to  do 
his  country  some  at  least  apparent  service,  by  extending 
her  alliance  among  the  Cretan  cities.*    But  if  Philopoi- 
m^n  wanted  a  field  of  action,  why  did  he  not  seek  it  in 
Peloponn^sos  ?    Why  did  he  refuse  to  his  own  country  the 
direct  advantage  of  his  skill  and  valour  in  the  struggle  with 
iBtolia  which   we   are  just  about  to   record?     History  Probable 
gives  no  answer  to  this  question ;   but  an  obvious  con-  tion  of  his 
jecture  presents  itself.     Philopoimfin    absented   himself  ^^'^^'^^^ 
from  Peloponngsos  during  the  whole  remaining  life  of 
Aratos;   shortly  after  his  death  he  returned.     Was  he 
warned  by  the  example  of  the  great  citizen  whom  Megalo- 
polis must  still  have  been  bewailing  ?    Did  he  see  that  it 
was  as  hopeless  for  him  as  it  had  been  for  Lydiadas  to 
depose  Aratos  from  the  first  place  in  the  League,  and  that, 
while  Aratos  held  the  first  place  in  the  League,  his  own 
great  qualities  would  be  as  much  thrown  away  as  those  of 
Lydiadas  had  been  ?    He  may  have  had  no  mind  to  enter 
on  a  vain  rivalry,  which  was  certain  to  issue  in  his  being 
baflSied  and  rejected  in  the  Assembly,  which  was  not  unlikely 
to  issue  in  his  being  forsaken,  or  even  betrayed,  on  another 

■  Brandstater  (358)  strangely  introduces  bim,  without  any  explanation, 
into  the  middle  of  the  Social  War,  transferring  thither  an  exploit  which 
happened  ten  years  later.     See  Plut.  Phil.  7.     Thirlwall,  yiii.  290. 

*  Plut.  Phil.  7.    He  refused,  according  to  his  biographer,  fidKiara  rijp 

See  ThWwall,  viu.  287. 
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seryice  by  winning  foreign  states  to  her  alliance^  mid  by 
gaining,  in  a  school  of  foreign  war,  the  military  experience 
which  might  one  day  be  useful  to  her.  Possibly  the  highest 
patriotism  of  all  might  have  bid  him  devote  himself  to 
the  immediate  service  of  his  country,  at  all  hazards,  under 
whatever  difficulties,  and  in  however  subordinate  a  post 
But  the  conjecture  on  which  I  have  ventured  seems  to 
explain,  in  a  way  neither  improbable  nor  wholly  dis- 
honourable to  PhilopoimSn,  a  line  of  conduct  which  at 
first  sight  seems  altogether  inexplicable. 

The  death  of  Antigonos  so  soon  after  his  victory  at 
Sellasia  seemed  to  promise  some  of  those  disturbances 
and  revolutions  which  commonly  attended  a  chai^  of 

Accession  rulcrs  in  Macedonia.     Young  PhiUp  however  succeeded 

B.0. 221!^'  ^   the    throne  without    opposition,   but    the    accession 

■    of  a  prince  who  had   scarcely  emerged  from  boyhood 

opened  a  prospect  to  those  who  hoped  to  profit  by  any 

momentary  weakness  of  Macedonia  and  her  allies.      It 

Causes  of    ^as,  according  to  Polybios,  the  restless  rapacity  of  the 

the  Social     ,,     ,.  1.1.1  i.  11 

War.  ^tolians  which  seized  on  so  fieivourable  an  opportunity 
for  the  ravages  which  led  to  the  struggle  known  as  the 
Social  War.*  As  we  now  have  the  direct  narrative  of 
Polybios,  and  no  longer  his  mere  introductory  sketch,  we 
know  far  more  of  the  details  of  this  war  than  of  that 
which  ended  at  Sellasia.  But  its  inherent  interest  is  feur 
less.  It  has  none  of  the  heroic  charm  which  attaches  to  Uie 
names  of  Lydiadas  and  Kleomen^ ;  and  the  Achaian  League 
itself  no  longer  acts  the  primary  part  It  wiU  be  enough  for 
our  purpose  here,  as  throughout  the  history,  to  run  hastily 
over  the  purely  military  events,  stopping  only  to  comment 
on  points  which  either  illustrate  Federal  politics  or  throw 
light  on  the  characters  of  the  great  Federal  politicians. 

>  'O  ffvfjLiMxi»t6s  w6\€fAos.     (Pol.  iv.  13.)    The  War  of  the  Leagues,  or 

rather  of  the  Confederacies,  might  perhaps  better  express  the  meaning. 
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§  1.    The  Social  War. 
B.C.  221 — 217. 

We  haye  seen  that  most  of  the  ^tolian  possessions  chap.  yhi. 
in  Peloponndsos    had    fallen    into    the    hands,   first    ofTimoxenos 
Kleomen^,  and  then  of  the  Achaians  or  their  Mace-  of  Achaia, 
donian  protector.     The  iEtolians  howeyer  still  retained  ^^^  ^^^" 
the  smaller  city  of  Phigaleia,  lying  on  the  confines  of  Phlgaieia 
Arkadia^   MessenS,   and  Elis.     The  town  stood  to  the  ^EtoUuis.^ 
u^tolian  League  in  that  doubtful  relation  in  which  we  find 
so  many  of  its  outlying  possessions ;  its  inhabitants  bore 
the  name  of  citizens/  but  their  condition  probably  f^ 
proached  nearer  to  that  of  subjects^  or^  at  best,  of  depen- 
dent  allies.    Phigaleia  could  not  haye  been  yaluable  to 
iEtolia  in  any  way  but  as  a  military  post ;  it  was  held  by 
an  iEtolian   Gbyemor/  and  therefore  doubtless  by  an 
^tolian  garrison  also.    Soon  after  the  accession  of  Philip,  Dori- 
Dorimachos,  the  iEtolian  commander  at  Phigaleia,  began  ^^dTrs 
to  be  guilty  of  yarious  acts  of  plunder  on  the  neighbouring  ^^®*^jf 

B.O*  A  Alt 

and  friendly  territory  of  Messdn^.  A  strange  diplomatic 
quarrel  followed,^  which  led  to  the  most  bitter  hatred  on 
the  part  of  Dorimachos  towards  those  whom  he  had  in- 
jured In  conjimction  with  a  kinsman  and  kindred  spirit 
named  Skopas,  and  with  the  conniyance  of  the  iEtolian 

*  Pol.  iv.  3.  "Eri^Txayf  8i  r6r€  ffvfixoKnevofUyii  ro7s  AhctKois,  But  we 
soon  afterwards  (iv.  79)  find  the  Phigaleians  dissatisfied  with  the  ^toliau 
connexion,  which  there  is  called  avfifiaxla. 

*  Dorimachos  was  'sent,  according  to  Polybios  (iv.  3),  ?Jy^  ijJkv  xapn^v- 
Kd^pfP  r^y  T€  xo^P<^  *<«i  "^^y  r6\iy  r&v  ^iyaK4e9y,  fpy^  9^  KaroffitSirov  rd^iv 
tx»y  T^  ^y  UtXoToyyiiff^  irporfiJui.r»y,  Brandstater  (342)  asks,  with  some 
simplicity,  ''War das  etwas  so  Schlimmes?*'  There  is  something  really 
amusing  in  this  writer's  half  apologies  for  his  clients. 

3  See  Pol.  iv.  4  and,  more  briefly,  Thirlwall,  viii.  233. 
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either  the  Popular  Assembly  or  the  Senate,'  he  planned  a 
series  of  incursions  which  amounted,  as  Polybios  expresses 
it,  to  a  declaration  of  war  against  Mess^nd,  Achaia,  Epeiroa, 
Extensive  Akamania,  and  Macedonia,  all  at  once."    Various  acts 
uf  the        of  aggression  on  all  these  states  followed ;  among  other 
.Etolians.    ^iji^gg^  |^  f^^t  named  Klarion,  in  the  territory  of  Megalo- 
polis, was  seized  upon,  but  the  ^tolians  were  soon  driven 
out  by  the  Achaian  General  Timoxenos,  with  tiie  help  of 
Tauridn,   the  Macedonian  commander  at   Corinth.     An 
iEtolian  army  also  passed  through  the  western  cantons  of 
the  old  Achaia ;  its  leaders  indeed  disclaimed  all  hostile 
intentions,  but  their  followers  passed  on  to  Phigaleia, 
plundering  as  they  went,  and  from  Phigaleia  they  began 
the  devastation  of  Mess6n6  in  good  earnest. 

The  narrative  of  these  events  brings  forward  one  or 
two  points  of  political  interest,  of  which  I  have  already 
spoken  in  my  general  description  of  the  Achaian  Con- 
May,  stitutioa  The  ^tolians  chose  for  the  time  of  Uieir 
inroad  the  season  when  the  Achaian  official  year  was 
drawing  to  its  close,  when  Achaia,  in  short,  was  in  the 
throes  of  a  Presidential  election.  Timoxenos,  the  General 
actually  in  office,  was  a  friend  and  partisan  of  Aratos, 
and  apparently  no  opposition  was  expected  to  the  election, 
according  to  the  usual  custom,  of  Aratos  himself  as  his 

^  AristOnhad  some  bodily  infirmity  {Bid  rivat  am/utruciis  d^^cvckf)  which 
disqualified  him  from  service ;  he  was  a  kinsman  of  Dorimachos  and 
Skopas;  practically  the  chief  power  was  in  the  hands  of  Dorimachos. 
PoL  iv.  5. 

*  Pol.  u.  S.  Karc^  Koty6y  fihf  o^k  MK/m  wapaKa\^uf  ro^s  AlrmKois,  K.r.A. 
otfrc  Koutijy  tSp  AiruKStf  irposSc|c^yai  aivoHov  o(h€  rois  dbroicXifroif  cviqiMrmr 
96rr§s,  K.T.A. 

*  PoL  XL  8.  KarA  rds  wirSv  Spuds  Ktl  icpifftis  9utX.afi6pTMS  if»a  Mco^tfifrUcs^ 
*HT€ip«^a<t,  'Axoiois,  'AicappSffi,  MojrcS^i,  w6k9/Aoy  i^^rtyKW.  Of  coone 
this  does  not  imply,  but  excludes,  any  formal  declaration  of  war  by  MtciUM 
against  all  these  powers. 
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successor.^    Still  the  iEtolians  knew'  that  eyen  so  slight  chaf.yih. 
a  change  wotild  cause  some  additional  weakness  in  the  invasion 
Goyemment,  and  that  the  holding  of  the  regular  Spring  p?^.^  * 
Assembly  for  the  election  would  draw  away  most  of  the  ^^^ 
leading  men  from  the  defence  of  their  homes.     At  this 
moment  the  ^tolians  marched,  plundering  as  they  went, 
through  the  cantons  of  Patrai,  Pharai,  and  Dym^.     The  Aratos 

Gr&Sl&FBA. 

Assembly  met ;  Aratos  was  elected  General  for  the  next  b.c.  220- 
year,  but  he  would  not,  by  Achaian  Law,  immediately  ^^^' 
enter  upon  his  office.  The  Assembly  also  decreed  that 
help  should  be  sent  to  Mess6n6,  that  the  existing  General 
should  summon  the  whole  military  force  of  the  nation 
in  arms,  and  that  the  body  thus  gathered  together  should 
be  inyested  with  the  ordinary  powers  of  the  regular 
Assembly."  Timoxenos  was  unwilling  to  enter  upon  any 
important  business,  whether  ciyil  or  military,  just  before 

*  Polybios'  (iv.  6)  words  are,  iy  f  \oiir6s  ^f  Tt/io|^y^  fjihy  i\iyos  tti  xpivos 
rris  ipx^ff  ''Aparos  8i  KoBiffraro  fi^y  tls  rbv  ^viaanbv  t6v  iinSma  trrparijyds 
^6  T&v  'AxcuSyt  olhru  i^  l/icAAc  rfiy  apx'/jy  ^tiy.  These  words,  by  them- 
selves, would  most  natorally  imply  that  Aratos  was  already  actually  Oeneral- 
Elect.  But,  directly  after  (c.  7),  if  KoOifKovaa  ix  rSy  y6iMv  <r&poZos — that 
is,  surely,  the  regular  Spring  Meeting  of  the  year  B.c.  220 — comes  together. 
At  this  Meeting  the  injured  cantons  complain  of  the  ^tolian  aggression  ; 
the  inroad  therefore  must  have  been  before  the  actual  day  of  meeting. 
After  the  Meeting,  Timoxenos  is  still  actually  in  office,  though  Aratos  is 
known  to  be  his  successor.  We  must  therefore  infer  that  Aratos  was 
formally  elected  at  the  Meeting  mentioned  in  c.  7,  and  that  the  words  of 
Polybios  in  c.  6,  only  imply  that  his  election  was,  before  the  Meeting,  an 
understood  thing,  to  which  no  opposition  would  be  made.  He  was  then, 
at  the  time  described  in  c.  6,  not  Gtoneral-Elect,  but  what,  some  people 
would  call  General-Designate. 

So  in  the  American  Presidential  interregnum  there  are  two  stages. 
There  is  first  the  interval  between  the  election  of  electors  (which  practi- 
cally determines  the  election  of  the  President)  and  the  formal  election  of 
the  President  himself ;  there  is  secondly  the  interval  between  the  formal 
election  of  the  President,  and  his  actual  **  Inauguration." 

>  That  the  ^tolians  really  had  an  eye  to  all  this,  is  manifestly  implied 
in  the  words  of  Polybios  (iv.  6),  •wapa'nipijffayTts  rby  Koup6v. 

•  Pol.  iv.  7.  See  above,  p.  276.  The  small  attendance  at  the  regular 
Meeting  may  be  understood,  if  no  opposition  was  to  be  offered  to  the 
election  of  the  General. 
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CHAP. Tin.  the  end  of  his  term  of  office.^    MoreoTer  he 

the  military  efficiency  of  his  countrymen ;  their  defeats 
in  the  early  part  of  the  Eleomenic  War,  and  the  habit 
of  looking  for  Macedonian  help  which  had  gro¥ni  upon 
them  during  its  later  years,  had  greatly  relaxed  the 
courage  and  discipline  of  the  nation.'  I^oxenos  there- 
fore delayed  carrying  out  the  resolution  of  the  Assembly. 
Aratos,  on  the  other  hand,  seems  to  have  been  setied 
with  a  sudden  fit  of  military  enUiusiasm.  He  who  had 
been  the  quench-coal  to  the  warlike  ardour  of  Lydiadas 
and  Aristomachos  now  began  to  complain  of  ihe  delays 
and  lack  of  energy  of  Timoxenos.'  He  felt  sore  that 
nothing  effectual  could  be  done  till  the  reins  of  power 
Axatos  were  again  in  his  own  hands.  He  at  last  actually  pre- 
office  vailed  on  Timoxenos  to  give  up  to  him  the  sed,  the 
l^^time.  l^^wige  of  the  Presidential  office,  five  days  before  the  legal 
time.**  Aratos  at  once  issued  his  summons  to  the  several 
cities  ; '  the  military  Assembly  met  under  arms  at  Megalo- 

*  Pol.  iv.  7.  *0<rov  oihr»  Kirywinis  rris  ipx^s.  In  the  Americaa  War, 
in  the  year  1777,  we  find  the  operations  of  part  of  the  American  force 
hampered  by  a' cause  which,  though  not  exactly  the  same,  reminds  one  of 
this  afiDfiir  of  Timoxenos  and  Aratos. 

"The  usual  difficulty  of  obtaining  the  serrice  of  the  militia,  was  at 
this  time  very  much  increased,  by  an  event  by  no  means  common.  The 
time  for  which  the  governor  [of  New  Jersey]  was  elected  had  expired,  and 
no  new  election  had  been  made.  The  late  executive,  therefore,  did  not 
think  himself  authorized  to  take  any  measures  as  an  executive,  and  had 
not  General  Dickinson  ventured  to  order  out  the  mUitia  by  his  own 
authority,  they  could  not  have  been  put  in  motion.*'  Marshall's  Life  of 
"Washington,  iiL  206. 

'  PoL  U.S.  "AfM  8^  ToTs'AxfMiS  iarurr&v  8u^  rd  JM^fuos  adroi)i  ^(Tx^k^'cu 
Kcer^  rb  %ap6if  ircpi  n^y  4v  rots  titXois  yvfufCLalaiff  ic.r.X.  So  Plut.  Ar.  47. 
i$ur04rrts  y^  dWorplms  irtiCeaBai  X*P^^  '^^  '''^'^  VLokMvww  IhrKoit  asirt^ 
iit€<rrdKK6T€S  kv  dpylif,  iroWp  «ca2  dra^itj^  Bi^or. 

■  Pol.  U.S,  SxerAi^aw  koI  irapo^v^Sfiwos  M  rfj  r6\fip  rmr  AirmXmp 
BvfiiK^Tfpop  ^Xf^h"^  '''^^^  wpdy/ieuriv.  The  (lAAorpi^nis .  spoken  of  directly 
after  means  hostility  to  the  ^toUans,  not  to  Timoxenos.  See  Lucas, 
p.  98,  note. 

*  Pol.  U.S.     So  Plut.  At.  47.    See  above,  p.  299. 

*  Pol.  U.8.     np6s  rds  irSXus  typa^t — This  is  the  usual  formula. 
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polls,  and  acted  in  all  respects  as  if  it  had  been  the  chap.yih. 
regular  Assembly   at  Aigion/     It    received    Messdnian  Military 
Ambassadors  who  asked  for  the  admission  of  their  city  to  ^t  m^-^ 
the  Grand  Alliance.'   The  Achaian  Government*  answered  ^°P®^5^ 

B.a  220. 

that  the  Achaians  could  not  admit  them  without  ihe 
consent  of  the  other  members  of  the  Confederacy,  but 
that  they  would  themselves  help  them  on  the  delivery 
of  hostages  to  be  kept  at  Sparta.     The  campaign  which  Disgrace- 
followed  displayed,  on  the  part  of  Aratos,  something  which  p^^J^f 
even  Polybios  can  only  describe  as  the  height  of  folly.*  -^»t<»- 
He  was  not  only  beaten  in  the  field  as  usual,  but  he  had 
the  incredible  folly  to  send  away  the  greater  part  of  his 
army,  and  to  allow  himself  to  be  altogether  out-generalled. 
He  underwent  a  defeat  at  Kaphyai,  which  was  almost  as  His  de- 
destructive  as  any  which  he  had  undergone  at  the  hands  Kaphyai. 
of  Kleomen^      The  .ZBtolians  traversed  Peloponn^sos 
without  opposition,  and  at  last  returned  home  by  way  of 
the  Isthmus.* 

^  Polyl)ios  calls  them  irXrjeos  (ir.  9)  and  ^Xoi  (ir.  7),  jast  like  the 
regular  Assembly. 

'  PoL  iy.  9.  See  above,  p.  500.  Dromann  (p.  464)  mistakes  this  for  an 
application  for  admission  to  the  Achaian  League.  For  that  purpose  the 
word  used  would  hare  been  iroXirtla  or  ovfAiroXirtUt,  not  trvfAfLaxla, 

'  PoL  17.  9.  O/  irpo4ffrwrts  rwy  'AxomSi^,  that  is,  the  irifuovpyoL  The 
proposal  for  the  Mess^an  alliance  being  contrary  to  treaty,  the  hifitovp- 
yol  would  not  put  it  to  the  Tote  ;  but  the  promise  of  Achaian  help  must 
h&ye  required  a  vote  of  the  Meeting. 

^  PoL  iv.  11.  Ot  9h  T«iif  Axaiwr  if^c/i^rci  [he  tries  to  veil  the  real  culprit 
by  the  plural  form]  o$rw  komms  4xri(rcurro  rois  xpdyfituriy  &<r9  i^cp/3oAi)v 
^Qias  fci)  irctroXfirciy. 

"  PoL  iv.  18.  YJkt^  rhv  i<r$fi6tf  ittot^fforro  n^y  chrJXiNTiy.  So  Schom 
(142),  *'  Kehrten  nach  Verheerung  der  Gegend  von  Sicyon  durch  den 
Isthmus  nach  Hause  zuriick,*'  and  Thirlwall  (viii.  288),  ''Returned  home 
by  the  Isthmus."  Lucas  (p.  108)  seems  to  take  the  words  iirofiffeurro 
riiw  ixiXwriw  in  the  sense  of  **  disbanded  "  or  **  separated  " — **  gingen  auf 
dem  Isthmus  auseinander."  He  adds,  **wo  also  fiir  sie,  etwa  in  Megara, 
freundliches  Oebiet  sein  musste. "  But  Megara  was  now  (see  above,  p.  479) 
part  of  the  Boeotian  Confederation,  therefore  part  of  the  Macedonian  Con- 
federacy. Also  the  Isthmus  would  be  in  any  case  a  strange  place  to 
disband,  with  a  Macedonian  garrison  at  Corinth,  and  the  hostile  territory 
of  Bceotia  to  be  passed  through. 
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I  CHAP.  Till.      An  Achaian  Assembly  was  held  a  few  days  after  the 

Accoaation  departure  of  the  iSltolians.     The  national  feeling  was 
fence  of     strong  against  Aratos.     He  had  displayed  unusual  zeal 
i  ti^e       ^^^  action ;    he   had  seized  on  office  prematurely  and 

I  Assembly,  ill^ally ;  and  his  haste  had  led  only  to  greater  national 

I  ignominy,  and  to  the  display  of  greater  military  incapadtjr, 

I  than  ever.     His  political  adversaries  strongly  pressed  all 

the  disgraceful  points  of  the  campaign,  in  accusations  of 
which  Polybios  has  preserved  to  us  the  heads/  One 
would  be  still  more  anxious  to  read  the  answer  of  Aratos. 
For  answer  he  did,  and  with  wonderful  effect.  Helpless 
as  he  had  been  on  the  battle-field  of  Kaphyid,  in  the 
parliamentary  campaign  of  Aigion  he  was  irresistible.  We 
gather  from  Polybios  that  he  denied  some  of  the  chaiges, 
asked  indulgence  upon  others,  and  was  eloquent  about  his 
old  exploits.  Anyhow  he  contrived,  as  he  had  so  often 
done  before,  to  turn  the  tide  of  popular  feeling  in  his  own 
favour.  He  succeeded  in  diverting  the  public  indignation 
from  himself  to  his  accusers,  and  he  again  found  himself 
directing  the  counsels  of  the  League  with  all  his  old 
influence.* 
Votes  At  the  same  time  the  Assembly  passed  a  series  of 

of  tiie  - 

Achdan  decrees  for  the  conduct  of  the  war.'  The  General  was  to 
gather  a  fresh  army,  and  to  concert  measures  with  the 
Governments  of  Lacedsemon  and  Mess^n^  for  the  common 
defence  against  the  iEtolians.  Ambassadors  were  also 
sent  to  all  the  members  of  the  Grand  Alliance,*  at  once 
asking  for  help  and  proposing  the  admission  of  MessSnfi 
into  the  Confederacy.     An  iEtolian  Assembly  was  held 

1  PoL  iy.  14. 

'  Pol.  1L8.  JJtpl  r&v  k^s  ittama  fiovXt^taBtu  Korii  r^v  *Apdrov  yptifa:iip. 
Schom  (p.  142)  might  have  spared  the  remark,  **  Wie  anders  wiirde  seiii 
Loos  ausgefallen  sein,  wenn  er  ein  Athener  gewesen  ware ! " — at  least  if  it  is 
meant  as  a  censure  upon  Athens.  Surely  Athenian  confidence  in  Nikias 
and  Phdkidn  was  well  nigh  as  blind  as  Achaian  confidence  in  Aratoa. 

»  Pol.  iy.  16.  *  See  above,  p.  4{^. 
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about  the  same  time,  and  it  passed  a  decree  which,  on  first  cHAp.yin. 
hearing,  sounds  incredibly  strange  and  contradictory/  The  and 
i^tolians,  allies  of  the  Achaians,  allies  of  the  Mess6nians,  As^m-^ 
Toted  to  keep  the  peace  with  the  Lacedsemonians,  Mes-  ^^®®- 
s^nians,  and  everybody  else,  the  Achaians  included,  unless 
the  Achaians  admitted  the  Mess^nians  into  their  alliance. 
This  last  course  they  would  look  upon  as  a  casus  belli. 
Such  a  decree,  in  its  naked  form,  seems  so  preposterous 
that  we  cannot  help  suspecting  that  there  must  be  some- 
thing behind,  which  our  Achaian  informants  have  not  told 
us.     The  terms  of  alliance  between  iSltolia  and  M ess^nd 
may  well  have  contained  some  provision  which  would  be 
infringed  by  an  alliance  between  Mess^nd  and  Achaia. 
The  alliance  between  uEtolia  and  Achaia  was  of  course  an  Probablb 
equal  aJliance,  a-partnership  on  equal  terms  between  two  A'^^he 
great  Confederations  of  nearly  equal  power.     As  allies  on  voto!*^ 
such  terms,  ^tolia  and  Achaia  had,  in  better  days,  appeared 
side  by  side  as  the  defenders  of  Greece  against  barbarian 
inroads.    But  we  may  doubt  whether  an  alliance  between  Relations 
iEtoliaand  MessSn6  was  an  alliance  on  perfectly  equal  ^toiia  and 
terms.    Messdn^  was  not  annexed ;  it  did  not  become  part  ^®**^^*- 
of  the  ^tolian  League ;'  it  retained  a  perfectly  distinct 
Government  of  its  own.'    But  all  this  is  quite  consistent 
with  a  state  of  practical,  and  even  formal,  dependence. 

1  Pol.  ly.  15.  Tlpayfia  wdinav  dXoytiren-ov.  Lucas  (p.  104)  seems  to 
see  notldng  wonderful  in  it. 

*  The  word  used  to  express  the  connexion  between  ^tolia  and  MessSnd 
is  always  irvfifiaxici,  not  trvfuroXirtleL  Neither  of  these  words  implies  any- 
thing as  to  the  terms  of  union,  but  each  implies  a  union  of  a  different 
kind.  26fitJtaxot  may  be  either  equal  or  dependent  allies  ;  ffv/iwoKtrcu  may 
be  either  really  equal  citizens  or  cives  sine  suffragio.  But  ff^fifiaxoi  are 
always  mere  allies  of  some  kind ;  cv/iwoXlreu  are  always  actual  citizens 
of  some  kind,  ^vfifiaxict  is  union  (forced  or  willing)  in  a  mere  Confederacy, 
avfOtoKtrtia  is  union  (forced  or  willing)  in  a  Confederation, 

*  The  MessSnian  Government  at  this  time  was  oligarchic  (Pol.  iv.  82) ; 
the  chief  magistrates  bore  the  Spartan  title  of  Ephor  (PoL  ir.  4). 
Polybios  applies  the  term  trwapxio*  to  their  meetings,  as  to  those  of  the 
Achaian  irifiiovfryoi     See  above,  p.  282. 
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oBAP.  viiL  Mess^nd  may  well  have  stood  to  iEtolia  in  much  the  same 
relation  in  which  Chios  and  Mityl^nd  had  once  stood  to 
Athens.*  Had  Sparta,  even  when  Sparta  was  the  firiend 
and  ally  of  Athens,  interfered,  either  in  a  friendly  or  in  a 
hostile  way,  in  Chian  or  Mityl^naian  afiairs,  such  inter- 
ference would  certainly  have  been  looked  upon  by  Atiiens 
as  a  breach  of  friendship  and  alliance  on  the  part  of  Sparta. 
If  the  present  case  was  at  all  similar,  we  can  understand 
the  otherwise  unintelligible  vote  of  the  iEtolian  Congress. 
Their  motive  was  doubtless  what  Polybios  tells  us ;  they 
wished  to  isolate  the  several  Peloponnesian  states,  in 
order  that  each,  when  isolated,  might  be  the  better  ex- 
posed to  their  rapacity,  but  nations  and  governments 
do  not  commonly  avow  such  motives,  however  commcHily 
they  may  act  upon  them.  The  uEtolians  may  have  been 
robbers  and  pirates,  but  they  were  not  fools  or  madmen ; 
their  Federal  Assembly  would  hardly  have  passed  a  reso- 
lution utterly  repugnant  not  only  to  International  Law, 
but  to  common  sense.  The  received  policrjr  of  ^Etolia  was 
not  so  much  to  do  acts  of  avowed  injustice  by  the  national 
authority  as  to  connive  at  gross  misconduct  on  the  part 
of  individual  officers.  The  doings  of  Dorimachos  and 
Skopas  at  this  very  time  had  all  been  done  without  any 
commission  from  the  iEtolian  Senate  or  Assembly.  Those 
bodies  might  affect  to  be  ignorant  of  what  had  happened, 
or  even,  as  the  words  of  the  resolution  may  perhaps  imply, 
gravely  to  condemn  it.  The  historian  tells  us,  doubtless 
with  great  truth,  that  the  iEtolians  rejected  all  demands 
for  reparation,  and  rejected  them  with  mockery.*  But 
such  mockery  may  well  have  taken  a  diplomatic  form. 


^  See  aboye,  p.  25. 

*  Pol.  iy.  16.     0^8*  ifwoXoylcLS  tri  Korri^lovy  [Afr«Xa2]  rods  fyicaXovm»» 

y9yop6rmv  ^  ttal  rij  Aia  rnv  fi9\x6vr(av.    Is  the  myoo*tion  of  Zeos  a  floarish 
of  the  iEtolians  or  of  the  historian  himself  ? 
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No  mockery  could  be  more  bitter  than  a  grave  answer  that  ohjlp.yiii. 
the  Federal  Gk)yemment  of  iEtolia  was  guiltless  of  inroads 
on  Achaia  or  Mess6n6 ;  that,  if  uEtolian  citizens  had  mis- 
conducted themselves — say,  by  plundering  Messdnian  lands 
or  by  defeating  the  Achaian  (General  at  Kaphyai — such 
iBtolian  wrong-doers,  while  on  Achaian  or  Mess^nian  ter- 
ritory, were  subject  to  Achaian  or  Mess^nian  law.  An 
^tolian  Assembly,  in  such  a  frame  of  mind,  when  it  heard 
of  the  application  of  Mess^nd  to  be  admitted  into  the 
Achaio-Macedonian  Alliance,  might  well  vote  any  such 
admission  to  be  a  breach  of  friendly  relations  with  ^Sltolia. 
In  all  this  there  would  be  not  a  little  solemn  and  trans- 
parent hypocrisy.  But  it  is  with  such  solemn  and  trans- 
parent hypocrisy  that  international  disputes  are  most 
commonly  carried  on,  very  seldom  with  the  monstrous  and 
irrational  impudence  which  the  words  of  the  uEtolian 
resolution  seem  at  first  sight  to  imply. 

The  Achaian  Embassies  to  King  Philip  and  to  the  Achaian 
Epeirot  League  were  so  far  successful  that  both  those  toMace-^ 
powers  gave  their  consent  to  the  admission  of  Mess6n6  doniaand 
into  the  alliance.^    But  neither  Epeiros  nor  Macedonia  as 
yet  sent  any  succours.    All  Greece,  we  are  told,  was  so 
fEuniliar  with  the  evil  deeds  of  the  iSltolians  that  they  did 
not  excite  any  particular  emotion.     Both  the  King  and 
the  League  refused  for  the  present  to  declare  war.'    The 

1  PoL  iv.  18.  O/  8*  'HircipiSrai  koL  ^tKtintos  6  fiofftXtOs  dKo6<rarrts  rSv 
irp€<r$4»v  To^s  ft^y  M^fftniviovs  cZs  rrjv  trvfifiax^  irpos4\afioy.  That  is,  they 
gave  their  consent  to  their  admission ;  they  could  not  admit  them  of  their 
own  act,  any  more  than  their  Achaians  could.  Their  formal  admission 
would  take  place  at  the  general  Congress  of  the  Confederacy  of  which 
we  shall  presently  hear. 

s  Pol.  U.8.  *Z'w\  9i  roil  ihr6  rHw  KlrwKSif  wtTpay/i4pois  irmpcanUa  /tip 
^iyairditnjceaf,  od  /ii)y  M  irXciov  iOadfieuroM  Bih  t6  firi^hf  irapd9o(or  toSp 
§lBiirfi4i'«»p  94  ri  irtironiK^peu  TOi)f  AlrctXwSs.  9i6wtp  odS*  lipylffdntray 
M  irXciOF,  dXX*  i^^tffoifro  rrjtf  tlpi^yriv  tfytip  xpbs  adro^'  otirtts  rf  ^ 
^w*x^s  Huila  avYY^iifiris  rvyx^ft  fi&Wow  riis  <nray(ov  iral  xapM^ov 
trotmiplas. 

L  L  2 
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CHAP.  nil.  iSltolians  therefore  continued  their  career  of  iniqnity. 
iEtolian  They  procured  Skerdilaidos  the  Illyrian  and  D^m^trios  of 
in  Peio-  Pharos  to  ravage  the  coasts  of  Peloponnteos,  while  three 
ponndsos.  ^^Qiiau  leaders,  Dorimachos,  Skopas,  and  Agelaos,^ 
pressed  on  into  the  heart  of  the  peninsula.  They  carried 
with  them  iEtoIian  troops  in  vast  numbers ;  it  was  in  fact 
an  invasion  of  Achaia  by  the  whole  force  of  ^tolia.*  Still 
there  was  no  avowed  national  action  ;  all  was  the  private 
piracy  of  particular  ^EtoUan  chiefis ;  it  was  Agelaos  who, 
of  his  own  authority,  made  an  alliance  with  Skerdilaidos ; 
it  was  Dorimachos  who,  of  his  own  authority,  besieged  and 
Insincerity  sacked  a  city  of  the  Achaian  League.  The  iEtolian 
Government  knew  nothing  about  it ;  the  iStolian  Pre- 
sident sat  still  at  home,  wondering  what  all  his  countiy- 
men  were  gone  after,  and  professing  that  he  at  least  had 
no  war  with  Achaia,  but  was  at  peace  with  all  the  worid' 
Polybios  argues  thiat  such  conduct  was  extremefy  foolish  ;* 
so  it  doubtless  was  on  the  principle  that  honesty  is  the 
best  policy ;  but  it  really  was  little  more  than  a  stronger 
case  than  usual  of  an  attempt  to  throw  dust  into  men's 
eyes  by  diplomatic  insincerity.  Meanwhile  Dorimachos 
pressed  on.    He  was  invited  by  a  party*  in  Kynaitha,  that 


iEtolian 
Govern- 
ment. 


1  This  seems  to  be  the  same  Agelaos  of  Kaupaktos  whom  we  shall  after* 
wards  find  aoting  in  a  more  honourable  character. 

s  PoL  iv.  16.     twoBpoiaamts  irav8i7/ici  roiis  Alrtohods  ivifiaXov  tls  n^ir 

*  lb.  17.  'Apicrw  8*  6  t£p  Alra\£y  (rrporjiy6s,  od  itposicoio6puepos  oSth 
rSv  yiyyofi4v<»v,  ifyc  n^y  ifovx/ov  M  rijs  ohctlaSf  <^dait«$if  od  nXc/tcZr  tmSt 
*Ax(uo7s  dXXA  Biarripup  t^p  tlpiftnriy.  The  comment  of  Lncas  (p.  105)  la 
eurions.  *'  Wenigstens  hatten  die  Aetoler  den  Eiieg  gegen  die  Achier 
nieht  cmgefcmgen  nnd  ihn  selbat  jetzt  nnr  fur  den  Fall  erklart,  wenn  die 
Bundesgenossenschaft  mit  den  Messeniem  eingegangen  wiirde.  Befaaup- 
tete  ihr  Strategos,  doch  wohl  bffentlich,  nur  in  dUsem  Sinne,  das  die 
Aetoler  Frieden  gegen  die  Aehaer  hielten. " 

*  lb.  EHrides  koI  iraiBiK6v  wpSyfM  tomp, 

*  lb.  16.     Tlpaxroii4vris  vlh'ois  Tijs  r£v  KvpcuOiotw  T6\(mf,     It  is   dear 
however  from  the  narrative  which  follows  that  the  iEtolian  faction 
only  a  small  party  in  the  city. 
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turbulent  Arkadian  city  whose  internal  dissenfiions  hayeoHAP.yni. 
been  abready  mentioned.^    We  left  Ejnaitha  an  Achaian  Affairs  of 
city,  occupied  by  a  Federal  garriBon.    The  ruling  party  ^^*^ 
were  well  affected  to  the  present  state  of  things,  and  the 
exiles  professed  anxiety  to  return  home  and  dwell  peace- 
ably as  citizens  of  the  Achaian  League.     With  the  consent 
of  the  Federal  Govemmenty'  the  exiles  were  readmitted. 
At  the  same  time  the  Federal  garrison  was  withdrawn ; 
it  had  been  a  necessary  precaution  in  days  of  dissension  ; 
it  was  no  longer  needed  now  that  Eynaitha  was  again  an 
united  commonwealth.    Some  of  the  exiles  were  leading  Return 
citizens,  who  had  in  former   times    held  the  office  ofnaithaian 
Polemarch.'     The  reconciliation  was  in  appearance  so       ^' 
perfect  that  the  exiled  Polemarchs  were  restored  to  their 
office.     But  the  confidence  both  of  the  Eynaithaians  and 
of  the  Federal  Government  was  infSamously  abused.    The  Kynaitha 

Detrayed 

office  of  Polemarch  involyed  the  care  of  the  city-gates ;  to  Dori- 
the  restored  Polemarchs  slew  their  colleagues,  and  opened  °^  ^' 
the  gates  to  Dorimachos.      They  gained  little  by  their  Homble 
perfidy  ;  the  iSltolians  plundered,  slew,  and  even  tortured^  Kynaitha 
all  parties  without  distinction  ;  they  then  offered  the  town  ^tolians. 
to  their  Eleian  fiiends,  who  prudently  declined  it ;  next, 
they  left  it  in  the  hands  of  an  iEtolian  garrison ;  finally, 
on  hearing  of  the  approach  of  Macedonian  succours,  the 


*  Seo  above,  p.  403. 

*  Pol.  iv.  17.  0»  Kar4xovr9s  ti)v  ir6\iv  4'wp4<r0wov  [on  this  word  see 
above,  p.  448]  irpds  rd  rwv  *Ax<u£tf  tOvos,  $ov\6fi€voi  fAtrd  r^s  iietiynv 
yvUfiris  vomiffOtu  r^s  9i€i\iS<rus,  iirtx«»pricrdyron'  8*  trotfiots  Bid  rd  wrrtTaOtu 
tr<pUriy  dfiipor4povs  tdyoi/ltrtip,  ic.t.A. 

'  From  the  description  given  of  their  duties,  one  may  doubt  whether 
the  Polemarchs  were  the  chief  magistrates  of  Eynaitha.  The  Athenian 
Polemarch,  it  may  be  remembered,  completely  changed  his  functions  at  an 
early  stage  of  the  Democracy. 

^  PoL  iv.  18.  *Z<rrp4fi\w<ray  B^  iroAAoi)i  reSy  Kweu04ap,  ots  i/hrltrrriiray 
fx^o^  K€Kpvfifi4voy  BiJi^poy  If  KorcurKt^curfM  ^  d\\o  ri  rSy  irK^loyos  d^twy. 
On  this  excess  of  cruelty,  so  unusual  in  Grecian  warfare,  I  have  made 
some  remarks  in  my  second  Chapter,  p.  57. 
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CHAP.  Till,  garrison   burned    the    city    and    departed.      Meanwfaile 

Unsuc-      Dorimachos  continued  his  devastations.    He  summcmed 

attempt  on  Kleitdr  to  rcYolt  from  the  Achaian  League,  and  to  become 

Kleitdr.     |^  ^||y  ^f  ^tolia.*    But  here  the  citizens  gallantly  resisted. 

Aratos,  all  this  time,  remembering,  doubtless  his  unlucky 

rashness  earlier  in  the  year,  did  nothing  at  alL    The 

iEtolians  again  returned  home  undisturbed ;  but  Taurion 

iron  over  the  fidthless   D6m6trios    to   the  Maced<mian 

interest,  and  the  Pharian's  share  in  the  campaign  ended 

with  a  devastation  of  the  coast  of  jEtolia. 

Philip  at        The  young  Eang  of  Macedonia  had  by  this  time  made 
Corinth,     ^p  ]jjg  ^n J  tQ  assist  his  allies  in  earnest    He  marched 

with  an  army  to  Corinth — now  his  own  city — ^but  he  came 

too  late ;  the  iSltolians  were  already  gone.     He  then  sent 

letters  summoning  a  general  Congress  of  all  the  Allies  at 

Corinth,  and  he  meanwhile  advanced  into  Peloponnesos 

as  far  as  Tegea,  with  a  view  of  settling  the  affairs  of 

Affairs  of  Lacedsemon.     We  here  sadly  feel  our  want  of  a  ^[>ajrtan 

®P"^       historian,  or  at  least  of  one  not  writing  wholly  in  the 

220f  Achaian  interest.     During  the  Eleomenic  War,  Plutarch's 

Life  of  the  Spartan  King  gives  us  at  least  an  echo  of  die 

reports  on  the  Spartan  side;  but  now  we  have  to  trust 

wholly  to  Polybios.     In   his  view,   Antigonos   and  the 

Achaians  had  been  the  greatest  of  benefactors  to  ^>arta ; 

they  had  freed  her  from  a  Tyrant,  and  had  restored  to  her 

her  ancient  constitution  and  laws.'    Sparta  was  bound  to 

the  Macedonian  Alliance  by  every  tie  of  thankfulness,  and 

^  Pol.  iv.  19.  *Airo<rrdyras  rwy'Axfu^P  atp€ta$cu  rrly  vp6f  wiro^  v^it,- 
/iax^o''*  '^^  sounds  as  if  the  Elleitorians  were  offered  mere  alliance,  and 
not  incorporation  on  any  terms.     But  see  above,  p.  607,  note  1. 

*  PoL  iy.  16.  O/  Aaicc8ai/4^yioi,  wpospdrws  fih'  i}Xev9epc»/i^i  8*  'Arrry^Mv 
fcal  8m^  r^t  r£v  'Ax<u£v  <f>i\ortfiias,  i^clhoyrts  Si  McucMiri  Ktd  ^lAivxy 
/ui}8iv  iwtvamlov  wpdrruv.  He  repeats  the  words  rposiftdrws  i^KtvdtpttfUwi 
9i*  *Ayri')6yov  in  c  22,  and  in  the  same  chapter,  in  the  speech  of  jldet- 
mautos,  we  read  of  roOf  MaKf96yas  tdtpy^ras  koI  trwr'^pas. 
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eveiy  step  on  her  part  contrary  to  Achaian  or  Macedonian  chap.  tiii. 
interests  was  a  sin  of  the  blackest  ingratitude.  Since  the 
departure  of  Kleomen^s,  the  throne  had  been  carefully 
kept  vacant,^  a  fact  which  may  surely  be  taken  as  implying 
that  Sparta  still  looked  upon  him  as  her  lawful  King. 
Kleomen^s  was  not  a  Harold  or  a  Sebastian,  liying  only  in 
the  fond  imagination  of  a  heartsick  people ;  the  hero  of 
Sparta  still  lived,  dwelling  indeed  in  the  house  of  bondage, 
but  not  without  hope  of  being  one  day  restored  to  his 
home  and  kingdom.'  The  government  was  in  the  hands  of 
a  Collie  of  EphorSy  whose  opinions  are  described  as  being 
divided,  three  favouring  the  iStolians  and  two  favouring 
the  Allies.'  The  iEtolian  party  was  also  the  Eleomenic 
party,  not  assuredly  out  of  any  love  towards  iEtolia 
for  her  own  sake,  but  because  iEtolia  represented  oppo- 
sition to  Philip  and  the  Achaians.  In  this  divided  state  of 
things,  troops  were  sent  to  support  Aratos  in  his  unlucky 
campaign,  but  Polybios  implies  that  there  was  no  real 
intention  of  giving  the  Achaians  any  effective  help,^  and  he 
even  goes  so  far  as  to  charge  the  Lacedsei^onians — ^that  is, 
doubtless^  the  majority  among  the  Ephors — ^with  con- 
cluding a  secret  treaty  with  the  iEtolians.*  More  violent  Disturi^ 
measures  now  followed ;  Adeimantos,  one  of  the  philipp-  sparta. 
izing  Ephors,  was  murdered,  together  with  some  citizens 
of  his  party,  with  the  connivance — so  our  Achaian  histo- 
rian tells  us — of  his  colleagues  of  the  other  party.'    Other 

*  Pol.  iy.  22,  85,  The  later  passage  is  more  emphatic ;  iro\irfv6fji,(vot 
Kcnd  rd  xdrpia  ax*^^^  ^'^  rpus  ifiavroiis  fierA  nfjy  KXwfUvovs  tdarrtaffiy, 
oi)8*  hret^aay  oi$8^iroTC  jScuriAcif  icttmurrriffeu  rris  "Xicdfnris,  A  strange  turn 
is  given  to  the  fact  by  Pansanias  (iL  9.  8);  AtuctZcufioyioi  Acrfityoi  KAco/u^vovi 
diraX\ar/4rr9S  fiwriXv&tffBcu  fi^v  oMri  iij^lw<ray, 

'  PoL  iy.  85.  O^x  ilKurra  iid  KXtofUvri  koH  r^y  irp6s  inuvov  tijvoiay, 
iXwlCovr^s  d§l  Kcd  %pos9oKlay  lx^>^*^  '"^^  iK^iyov  vapovfflas  ifJM  icol  (mrriplas. 

»  lb.  22. 

^  lb.  9.  *E^8p«y  KoI  Ot»p£p  fxaKKow  i)  ffv/i/juixtay  txomtt  rd^itf.  So 
C.  19,  (rroxixii&^woi  rov  Zokmiv  fi6vo¥^ 

»  lb.  16.  •  lb.  22. 
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cHAP.Yiii.  citiasens  of  Macedonian  politics  fled  to  HiiUp,  idio  g^re 
audience  at  Tegea  both  to  them  and  to  an  Embassy  from 
the  de  facto  Goyemment.^    The  enroys  aflSnned  that  tiie 
persons  who  had  been  killed  had  been  the  real  cause  of 
the  disturbance,  and  they  professed  their  own  ftill  in- 
tention to  discharge  towards  the  Eong  CTery  obligation 
of  faithful  allies.*     The  debate  which  followed  is  wcU 
Philip  sits  worthy  of  attention.     It  sets  Philip  before  us  in  a  light 
ment^     personally    honourable^    but    it   shows    how    effisotuaUy 
on  ^e       Aratos  had  done  his  evil  work.   The  Macedonian  Kimic  sits 

Spartan       ^  ^ 

parties  at  in  One  Greek  city  to  decide  the  fate  of  another.  Hiat  it 
rests  with  him  to  preserve  or  to  destroy  Sparta  no  one 
seems  to  doubt.  Everything  is  made  to  depend  on  the 
King's  personal  sense  of  justice  and  expediency;  we  as  yet 
see  only  Philip  sober  and  are  not  introduced  to  Fhilq) 
drunk,  but  we  see  that,  drunk  or  sober,  Philip  is  equally 
master  of  Peloponn^sos.  There  were  not  wanting  coun- 
sellors who  exhorted  him  to  make  an  example  of  ^mrta^ 
such  as  his  great  predecessor  had  made  of  Thebes. 
No  reasonable  man  could  doubt  that  those  now  in 
power  at  Sparta  were  wholly  in  the  interest  of  ^toUa^ 
and  that  the  victims  of  the  late  disturbance  had  perished 
solely  on  account  of  their  attachment  to  Macedonia. 
Sparta  had  once  been  spared;  she  had  abused  the 
mercy  of  Antigonos ;  her  day  of  grace  was  now  pae^ 
and  her  destruction  would  be  only  an  act  of  exemplary 
justice.  But  the  counsels  which  jGuially  prevailed  with 
the  young  King  were  of  a  milder  kind.  According 
to  Polybios,  Aratos  was  their  inspiring  spirit'  Iliis 
we  may  well  believe,  but  we  may  also  well  believe 
that  Philip,  young  and  as  yet  uncorrupted,  was  himself 

^  Pol.  iv.  23.     Ol  iFpoeirrwrts  tmv  Aaicc8ai/ioW«y :  a  formula  applied  to 
the  Spartan  Ephors,  as  to  the  Achaian  drifitovpyoL 

'lb.  ndyra.  5*   ihritrxi^ovrrat  iroiij<rtiv  aJroi  r^  ^lAffnry  rd  tuerA 
cw/u/iax^ai',  'lb.  24. 
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'dispoBed  to  take  the  more  generoas  part'    Aratos,  sare  ohap.yiu. 
in  that  one  terrible  year  of  Secesfiion,  had  never  been 
a  man  of  blood  or  an  advocate  of  violent  measures.    We  Declara- 
may  fairly  ascribe  to  him  the  answer  which  was  finally  phuip  in 
given  by  the  King»  one  which  forestalls  some  principles  of  g^ljJ^^^ 
international  right  which  modem  diplomatists  are  only 
just  beginning  to  understand.     As  such,  it  does  him  the 
highest  honour.    But  one  cannot  help  wishing  that  it  had 
been  dictated  by  him  in  Uie  Assembly  at  Aigion,  as  a  free 
President  of  the  Achaian  League,  rather  than  suggested 
in  Philip's  council-chamber  at  T^ea  in  his  new  character 
of  Macedonian  Minister  for  Forei^  Afiairs.     King  Philip 
was  made  to  answer  that  the  Lacedsemonian  Government 
had  been  guilty  of  no  crime  against  the  common  Alliance  ; 
that  he  accepted  their  professions  of  faithfulness  to  it,  and 
exhorted  them  to  continue  in  the  same  mind ;  that  the 
internal  crimes  and  revolutions  of  any  allied  city  were 
matters  which  did  not  come  under  his  cognizance,  so  long 
as  the  city  itself  adhered  to  its  public  obligations.    He  Aratos' 
might  exhort  and  recommend  as  an  ally,  but  he  was  yie^of 
entitled  to  go  no  further,  except  when  the  common  alii-  ^^}f^-  , 

°  *^  national 

ance  was  violated,  and  then  only  in  concert  ¥rith  all  the  right. 
other  allies.'  Sounder  doctrines  were  never  put  forUi  in 
any  age ;  pity  that  their  accomplishment  depended  solely 
on  the  will  of  a  youth,  of  precocious  talents  indeed,  and 
who  had  as  yet  given  no  signs  of  any  but  generous  dispo- 
sitions, but  who  was  in  danger,  as  the  event  proved,  of 

1  So  BiBbop  Thirlwall  (viii.  243),  *'  Philip  was  of  the  age  to  which 
popnlarity  is  most  attractire,  and  a  liberal  sentiment  most  congenial " 

■  Pol.  iv.  24.  *0  Y^p  ^(Xtinrot  rd  fikw  kot*  id/flw  r£y  avfiftdx^y  ^is  wiro^s 
dSue^fwra  KdOriKuv  %^<rw  tsir^  f^hcp^  K&yov  ical  ypat^»dr»w  ZiopBovv  itaL 
<rvpein<rfifiedv€ffB<u'  tA  8)  irp6s  n^  tcoirijif  dtrficorra  avfi/iaxiay  ravr'  4^ 
fUpa  8eir  icMi^f  hriffrpoffis  letd  9top9ti^ws  rvyx^^^y  ^^  irdyroty.  Philip 
and  Aratos  here  keep  the  jnst  mean  between  meddling  interference  in 
the  afiBurs  of  foreign  countries  and  the  ostentatious  selection  of  great 
public  criminals  as  special  objects  of  personal  honour. 
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OHAP.  Yin.  being  led  astray  by  the  corraptiiig  influenoe  of  tinresfananed 
power^  and  by  the  advice  and  example  of  some  of  tiie 
worst  counsellors  with  whom  any  prince  was  ever  cniBed. 

Congress       Meanwhile  the  deputies  of  the  Allies  were  assembliDg 
War         at  Corinth.    King  Philip  presided  at  the  Congress ;  each 
^^^       member  of  the  Confederacy  set  forth  its  own  wrongs^  and 
B.C.  220,    ^ar  ^as  agreed  upon  by  common  consent  Juster  grounds 
for  war  no  state  ever  had ;  every  one  of  the  allied  powecs 
had  wrongs  to  complain  of,  any  one  of  which  would  be 
looked  upon  by  the  most  peacefully  disposed   modem 
nation  as  supplying  abundant  reason  for  iq>pealing  to 
arms.    Achaia,  Epeiros,  Phdlds,  Akamania,  Boeotia^  eadi 
had  to  tell  of  some  territory  ravaged,  some  venerated 
temple  despoiled  ;  Philip  himself  had  as  good  a  grievance 
as  any ;   a  Macedonian  ship  had  been  seised  by  JSJUAisoL 
pirates,  and  the  crew  sold  into  slavery/  The  decree  passed 
(h)emng    by  the  Congress  was  worthy  of  the  occasicm.    The  Allies 
Social      agreed  to  recover  whatever  territory  any  of  them  had  be^i 
Decree      deprived  of  by  the  enemy  since  the  deaUi  of  King  D&nS- 
of  the       trios ;  to  set  free  dl  cities  which  had  been  joined  to  the 
of  Corinth.  iEtoliau  League  against  their  will ; '  and  to  restore  to  the 
Amphiktyons  their  lawful  authority  over  the  De^>hia]i 

1  PoL  iv.  6.  ncipoTcb  i^dirtfii^aMf  ol  waporvxiyrts  wXal^  fiaaOoK^  rmv  in 
MaKcSoy(af  fttpX  K60fipa  rovr6  rt  tis  AlrwXioM  icaerayayirr€s  aih-euf^poPf  rt4s 
re  ymfKX'ipovs  Ktd  ro^s  kwifiAraSt  <n)r  9^  ro&rois  n^y  pwp  iM49opv,  Buikop 
Thirlwall  (viiL  284),  as  any  one  wonld,  translates  Aatd^rro,  "soliL'' 
Schom  and  Helwing  pass  it  by.  Brandstater  (p.  845)  objects  to  this 
translation,  and  would  have  us  belieye  that  dir49opro  here  means  only 
*'  released  on  the  payment  of  ransom  "  (Die  8eer&uher  .  .  .  gebcti  dann^  vi 
AttolUn  wwr  gegen  LOsegeld  Schiff  und  Maimschafl  frei).  Be  it  so ;  the 
barbarity  would,  on  this  showing,  be  somewhat  less^  bat  the  breach  of  the 
Law  of  Nations  would  be  just  the  same. 

*  lb.  25.  UapcarK'n<rU»i  8^  koI  to^s  i^^  rih  xaipwy  lirayKao'fUpmn 
dieovffitts  /icr^x*"'  ^^'  AirttKwp  (rv/ifroXiretai,  Sri  itdprtu  rodrovs 
dwoKotrtum/iffoviriP  €U  rA  wdrpia  iroXirc^fMro,  x^P^"'  ^x'^^^'^  i^  ir6Xjtis  r^ 
airSpy  d^pwp^rovSf  d/popoXj^Yfrovs^  iK€v64pous  6prtu,  iroAirclaif  laX  p6fims 
Xpffi4yovs  rots  irarpiois.     See  Thirlwall,  viii  282,  note. 
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Temple,  which  tiie  JStoliaiiB  had  uBurped   But  the  Treaty  chap.  yiii. 
«tiU  needed  ratification  by  tiie  sovereign  Assemblies  of  the 
several  Federations  which  made  up  the  Alliance/    While 
Embassies  were  sent  round  to  obtain  their  assent,  Philip  Philip's 
wrote  a  spirited  letter  to  the  iEtoIians.     If  they  had  any  to  the 
real  defence  to  make,  let  them  send  and  make  it;  but -^^^^^^^^^ 
he  and  his  allies  could  not  listen  to  any  excuses  of  the 
old  sort    It  would  no  longer  do,  when  iEtoIian  fleets 
and  armies  were  ravaging  all  Greece,  to  say  that  it  was 
the  mere  act  of  private  men,  for  which  the  iEtolian 
Government  was  not  responsible.    They  must  not  expect 
either  to  escape  by  means  of  such  transparent  sophistry, 
or  to  throw  upon  the  Allies  the  odium  of  beginning  the 
war.     The  iEtolian  Government,  in  answer,  proposed  a  shifts 
C!onference  at  Rhion,  expecting  that   Philip  would  not^t^?^^ 
come.    But  when  they  heard  that  he  was  really  on  the  Govem- 

ment. 

road,  they  sent  to  say  that  they  could  do  nothing  with- 
out the  authority  of  the  Federal  Assembly."  The  ordinary  ^*^P?® 
electoral  meeting  of  that  body  took  place  shortly  after,  General, 
and  its  principal  act  was  to  elect  Skopas,  one  of  the  219.    ^ 
chief  wrong-doers,  to  the  place  of  General  of  the  League 
for  the  following  year." 

The  deputies  from  the  Corinthian  Congress  meanwhile  Achalan 

Assemhlv 

went  round  to  the  allied  powers  to  obtain  their  ratifica-  (Autumn, 
tions  of  the  decree  against  the  JStolians.     The  regular  J^^^^^ 
Achaian  Assembly  was  now  held  at  Aigion ;  Philip  ap-  decree. 
peared  in  person  in  the  Senate,^  and  spoke  at  lengtL 

1  Pol.  iv.  26.  0/  ffjStffdpoi  wapaxp^fM  irpt o'jScvTcls  i^car4(rr§K\0P  irp6s  ro^s 
ffvfjLtidx^^^*  ^^^  *'^*  if^^^o^f  ^^  '''^^  'KoKKiiu  iitiKvpof$4yros  rov  Z6yiuvros 
iie^ptoffi  wdvT^s  rots  Air»\o7s  r6y  dir6  rrls  X^P^*  v6\€fjMV. 

*  lb.  'A!it4<rrtt\eaf  [ol  rwv  AlraXaiw  Hpxoyrts]  yp<»fAfiaro^pov  ^uura^vi^ts 
«jt  od  B6if«urreu  vp6  r^f  rwv  AItuK»p  avy6Bov  8i*  aOrmr  od9^y  ihri/»  r£v 
SXmv  ohcovoficiv, 

»  Ih.  27. 

^  lb.  26s  Upos€\06yros  %p6s  rijtf  fiovK^v.  Did  he  not  address  the 
Assembly  also  ?  Or  was  this  one  of  those  Meetings  where  few  but  Senators 
attended  ?    See  above,  p.  807. 
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oBAp.  TiiL  He  made,  as  he  deserred^  a  favourable  impressimiy  and  aD 
the  honours  Toted  to  his  predecessor  were  renewed  to  him. 
Ihe  Assembly  unanimously  ratified  the  decree,  and  pro- 
claimed general  licence  of  reprisals  against  ^tolia' 
Philip  then  returned  to  Macedonia,  to  spend  the  winter  in 
preparations  for  the  campaign  of  the  next  year,  leaving 
behind  him  in  Greece  the  best  possible  expectations  from 

Behaviour  his  reign.'  Macedonia  and  Achaia^  the  two  most  important 
members  of  the  Alliance,  were  thus  zealous  in  ihe  com- 

Akar.        mon  cause.    Akamania  too,  though  the  most  exposed  of 

nania,  ^  ^  JBtoliau  ravages,  gave  in  her  adhesion  faithfully  and 
without  reserve.'  But  the  Ambassadors  from  the  Congress 

Epciro8,  were  not  equally  successful  everywhere.  The  Epeirot 
League  played  a  double  part.  The  Federal  AssemUy 
ratified  the  decree,  and  Toted  to  begin  hostilities  as  soon 
as  Philip  himself  should  b^in  them.  But  at  the  same 
time  they  assured  —  secretly,  we  must  suppose — Bome 
iEtolian  Ambassadors  who  were  present^  that  it  was  their 
frOl  purpose  to  remain  at  peace.  Of  the  Boeotian  and 
Phdkian  Leagues  we  hear  nothing.  It  has  been  apUy 
remarked  that  what  remained  of  independent  Ph^kis  was 
actually  surrounded  by  the  iEtolian  conquests,  and  that 
the  Boeotians,  like  the  Thessalians,  were  too  dependent  on 
Macedonia  to  have  a  real  voice  in  the  matter.^  At 
Mess^nd,  though  it  was  really  in  defence  of  MessSnian 

'  PoL  iv.  26.  T6  r§  9^/m  vdrr§s  inr^KA^mcw  icauL  r6  Xd^vpop  hrmaifo^ 
Kcrrcl  r£v  fdrmXmv, 

>  Polybios,  when,  at  a  later  stage  of  his  history  (vii.  12),  he  records 
the  degeneracy  of  Philip,  can  hardly  find  words  to  express  the  admiration 
which  he  excited  in  Greece  at  this  time ;  KaB6\ov  yt  /iii)r,  cl  8ci  iuk^ 
iw^pfioKuuirtpov  eiirciy,  oiK^iirar*  Siy  oT/ucu  ir«pl  ^iX(fnrov  tovto  pifi^poij 
Zi&n  K0iy6s  ris  otov  ipdfjMFOS  iyivvro  raw  'ZW-^vup  9td  r^  r^f  alp4<rtmt 
9ii9pymK6v, 

*  PoL  iv.  80.  It  is  now  that  the  historian  pronounces  that  emphatic 
eulogy  on  the  Akamanian  people  which  I  have  quoted  in  an  earlier  chapter. 
See  above,  p.  147. 

*  *'Die  noch  selbststandigen  von  den  Phociem  waren  ringsum  von 
atolischor  Herrschaft  eingeschlossen  ;  von  der  Erklarung  der  Bboter  kann 
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interests  tliat  the  war  was  first  undertaken,  the  enroys  met  oHiip.yiii. 
with  an  ambiguous  and  chilling  answer.    The  mass  of  the  MoBsdnd, 
people  were  well  disposed  towards  the  Allies ;  but  the 
oligarchic  chiefs,  led  by  the  Ephors  Oinis  and  Nikippos, 
<»used  an  answer  to  be  giyen,  saying  that  the  possession 
of   Phigaleia  by  the  ^tolians  hindered  Mess^n^  from 
joining  the  Allies  till  the  iBtolians  should  be  driven  out  of 
that  dangerous  post.^    At  Sparta  the  Ambassadors  had  and 
to  depart  without  any  answer  at  aU.'    Other  envoys  were  ^P*^**- 
sent  to  King  Ptolemy,  not  to  ask  his  alliance,  but  merely 
to  request  him  to  send  no  money  or  help  of  any  kind  to 
the  enemy.'    This  last  embassy  seems  to  have  been  suc- 
cessful, as  the  neutrality  of  Egypt  was  strictly  preserved 
throughout  the  war. 

These  diplomatic  proceedings  illustrate  one  or  two  very  Com- 
obvious  truths.     It  is  clear  that  the   actual  strength  of  J^^^J 
iEtolia  was  far  inferior  to  that  of  the  Allies.    It  is  equally  ^  CoaU- 

tions  and 

clear  that  the  iEtolian  League  derived  from  its  strong  Single 
national  unity  an  immeasurable  advantage  over  the  scat-  ^^^"* 
tered  members  of  the  Macedonian  Confederacy.  The 
policy  of  iEtolia  was  determined  by  a  single  vote  of  a 
single  Assembly ;  the  Allies,  before  they  could  act  in  con- 
cert, had  first  to  gather  together  the  representatives  of 
half-a-dozen  powers,  and  then  to  send  about  to  ask  for 
ratifications — which,  after  all,  might  be  refused — ^from  a 

nicht  die  Rede  sein,  denn  sie  gehorchten  ohne  Widerrede  den  Befehlen 
ihrer  Schutzherren. "    Schorn,  p.  148. 

»  Pol.  iv.  81. 

'  lb.  84.  T4\os  y^  rods  irapcl  ruv  ovfiftdxttv  irp4afi€it  dtfcttroKphovs 
ifw4(rrtt\cty* 

*  lb.  80.  I  do  not  at  all  understand  Brandstater's  comment  (p.  857) . 
"  So  war  es  also  allem  Ansehn  nach  nur  ein  Kampf  des  Philipp  nnd  der 
AchUer  mit  Hiilfe  eines  iJlyrischen  Seeranbers  gegen  die  Aetoler,  da  Ptole- 
mans  Philopator,  der  netie  Ebnig  Aegyptens,  nicht  die  Frenndscbaft  seines 
Yaters  fUr  Rleomenes  fortsetzte,  nnd,  mehr  darch  eigne  Angelegenheiten 
als  dnrch  Philipps  Bitte  bew(^n,  dem  Kampfe  fern  blieb."  Does  this 
refer  to  the  winning  over  of  D^€trios  of  Pharos  by  Taoridn  (see  above, 
p.  619),  or  what  ? 
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CHAP.  Yin.  King  here  and  an  Assembly  ihere.^  We  may  ako  see 
waning  the  danger  of  drawing  general  inferences  for  or  agamst 
^OTal  in-  particular  forms  of  government    Monarchy  nerer  looked 

tofo^S  ^**®^  **^^  ^*  ^^  **  *®  Congress  of  Corinth ;  we  there 
Govern-     gee  a  King  acting  as  moderate  and  honourable  a  part  as 

mont* 

any  man  could  act.  We  shall  soon  see  tiiis  same  King 
d^enerate  into  a  cruel  and  faithless  tyrant  ^n^  city 
commonwealths,  in  the  form  of  Mess^nd  and  ^aita^ 
appear  in  the  poorest  possible  light  But  we  hare  wfacde 
centuries  of  earlier  and  later  history  to  set  against  any 
rash  inferences  against  Town-autonomy  in  the  abstract 
Federalism  appears  in  every  sort  of  light  at  the  same 
moment  The  disreputable  filibustering  of  the  ^EtoIianSy 
the  double-faced  policy  of  the  Epeirots^  the  honourable 
unanimity  of  the  Achaians,  and  the  heroic  devotion  of  the 

^  Dr.  Arnold  (History  of  Rome,  ii.  245),  comparing  the  strength  of 
Rome  and  of  Samnium  in  the  fourth  century  b.c.  says  : — 

**  A  single  great  nation  is  incomparably  superior  to  a  coalition ;  and 
still  more  so  when  that  coalition  is  made  up  not  of  single  states  but  <^ 
federal  leagues ;  so  that  a  real  unity  of  counsels  and  of  public  spirit  is 
only  to  be  found  in  the  individual  cities  of  each  league ;  which  must  each 
be  feeble,  because  each  taken  separately  is  small  in  extent  and  weak  in 
population.  The  German  empire  alone,  setting  aside  the  Spanish,  Italian, 
and  Hungarian  dominions  of  the  house  of  Austria,  could  ever,  even  with 
the  addition  of  the  Netherlands,  have  contended  on  equal  terms  with 
France." 

Our  present  narrative  amply  confirms  Dr.  Arnold's  general  remazks 
upon  coalitions,  but  it  hardly  bears  out  what  he  says  specially  about 
Federal  coalitions.  In  the  present  case  the  states  in  which  a  "rad  unity 
of  counsels  and  of  public  spirit "  is  most  clearly  wanting  are  certainly  the 
non-Federal  cities  of  Sparta  and  Mess&i& 

See  also  Lord  Macaulay's  vivid  description  (Hist  of  England,  iv.  12, 13) 
of  the  difficult  position  of  William  the  Third  as  chief  of  the  coalition 
against  France  in  1691. 

'*  But  even  William  often  contended  in  vain  against  those  vices  which 
are  inherent  in  the  nature  of  all  coalitions.  No  undertaking  which 
requires  the  hearty  and  long  continued  cooperation  of  many  independent 
states  is  likely  to  prosper.  ....  Lewis  could  do  with  two  words  what 
William  could  hardly  bring  about  by  two  months  of  negociation  at  Berlin, 
Munich,  Brussels,  Turin,  and  Vienna.  Thus  France  was  found  equal  in 
effective  strength  to  all  the  states  which  were  combined  against  her." 
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Akarnaniana,-  all  proceed  from  nationB  whose  political  con-  ohaf.tiii. 
BtitutionB  were  very  nearly  the  same.  All  alike  were 
citizenB  of  Democratic  Federations.  The  only  inference 
to  be  drawn  is  that  Federal  GoTemments,  like  all  other 
GoTemments,  are  capable  of  any  degree  either  of  good  or 
of  eyil  Bnt  the  perfect  nnity  and  vigour,  alike  of  Akar- 
nania  for  good  and  of  ^Etolia  for  evil,  is  quite  answer 
enou^  to^the  common  talk  about  Federal  Goyemment 
being  necessarily  weak  government.  That  the  iBtolian 
Government  did  not  restrain  Dorimachos  and  Skopas  was 
no  sign  of  weakness.  It  was  the  received  policy  of  the 
nation,  such  ats  it  was.  It  was  not  the  power  that  was 
lacking,  but  the  wilL^ 

But  the  iEtolians,  strong  as  they  already  were,  both  in 
their  own  power  and  in  the  fears  of  their  neighbours,  were 
not  to  remain  much  longer  without  allies  in  Peloponn^sos 
itself     If  the  soil  of  JStolia  was  fertile  in  robbers  and  JBtolian 
pirates^  it  was  also  by  no  means  barren  in  able  diplo-in"peio-** 
matists.    While  Dorimachos  and  Skopas  undertook  theP^^jJ??^ 

^  B.O.  220- 

plundering  4lepartment>  a  certain  Machatas  was  the  ordi-  219. 
nary  representative  of  the  League  towards  foreign  powers. 
He  easily  persuaded  Elis»   the  old  ally  of  iEtolia,  to  Machatas 
declare  war  against  Achaia.'    His  mission  to  Sparta  isS?  ^^^ 
more  worthy  of  notice,  as  it  is  closely  connected  with 
important  changes  in  that  now  turbulent  and  revolutionary 
city.    Political  parties  in  Sparta  seem  now  to  have  been  state  of 
mainly  determined  by  the  respective  ages  of  their  mem-  J^^  of 
bers.'    In  the  present  condition  of  the  city  this  was  just  yq  *"^ 
what  one  could  expect    To  the  old  men  E[leomen6s  had 
from  the  banning  naturally  seemed  a  reckless  innovator ; 
they  would  now  as  naturally  argue  that  his  innovations 

^  What  a  well  dispoeed  iEtolian  Qeneral  eoold  do  we  shall  see  pre- 
sently.   See  PoL  v.  107.  «  Pol.  iv.  3fl. 

*  See  the  Ireqiieat  mention  of  irptfrfiirtpoif  rioi,  pt^iffKoi,  &c  Pol.  W. 
22,  84,  95. 
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CHAP.  Yin.  had  led  to  nothing  but  the  ruin  and  disgrace  <^  the  state. 
We  may  perhaps  doubt  whether  they  felt  tiiat  ferrent 
gratitude  towards  Macedonia  which  ike  historian  attri- 
butes to  them  ;^  but  they  would  certainly  wish  to  adhere 
to  the  Macedonian  alliance,  if  only  as  the  side  ot  quiet — 
they  might  add,  in  the  immediate  dispute  with  MtoUBi^ 
undoubtedly  the  side  of  justice.  To  the  young,  on  the 
other  handy  Eleomente  was  the  hero  of  Sparta  and  of 
Hellas.  His  kingly  and  soldierlike  Tirtues  had  won  eYesrj 
heart ;  his  single  deed  of  violence  was  atoned  for  by  its 
motiyes  and  by  its  results ;  his  victories  had  reriyed  the 
old  feeling  of  Spartan  glory  and  greatness ;  his  detect, 
after  a  hard  contested  struggle  against  overwhelming 
odds,  had  assuredly  diminished  nothing  from  his  fama 
But  the  fight  of  Sellasia  and  its  results,  had  made  the 
names  of  Achaia  and  Macedonia,  of  Aratos  and  Antigonoe, 
hatefid  in  the  ears  of  every  true-hearted  ^artan.  As 
Effects  of  long  as  E^leomente  lived,  though  in  exile  or  in  bcmdag^ 
of  Eieo.  he  was  still  their  King  ;  when  the  news  of  his  death  was 
^^^^'  announced,  they  would  no  longer  crouch  under  the  timid 
.yoke  of  oligarchic  Ephors ;  they  would  agedn  have  Kings 
according  to  the  old  laws  of  Sparta,*  Kings  who  should 
be  as  Agis  and  as  Kleomen^s,  Kings  who  should  reform 
every  wrong  at  home,  stnd  who  should  again  lead  tiiem 
forth  to  avenge  the  loss  of  Sellasia,  and  to  make  ^>arta 
once  more  the  head  of  a  r^enerate  Greece.  It  was  not 
wonderful  if,,  in  the  existing  state  of  things,  they  did  not 
shrink,  in  the  hope  of  attaining  such  ends,  either  from 
violent  measures  at  home  or  from  the  frienddiip  of 
disreputable  allies  abroad.  Mtolm,  whatever  were  her 
crimes,   was   the   type  of  hostility  to    Macedonia   and 

^  PoL  iv.  84.  Od  tiijv  d\XiL  r£v  irpt<r$tfr4pmy  rw^s  hrurHtvaa^^s  W 
irXiidos  M  T€  Tcb  *Amy6yov  leai  Meuct94>mv  ci}epyf<r/af,  fcr.X. 

'  Pol.  iv.  85.  ''Afui  8i  r^  rijv  ^lAtiv  i/^uc4<r9at  W€pl  r^s  K\€OfiiipovsrtK€9- 
rijSf  €^4us  t(pfiii<ra¥  M  rd  fiwn\€7s  KoBiffrdvai  ri  re  irAif^  mii  rd  rwf 
i<p6pwy  dpx^ioy. 
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Achaia ;  to  ^tolia  therefore  the  popular  party  at  Sparta,  ooap.  thi. 
the  party  of  the  young,  the  party  of  E^leomente,  clung 
as  to  their  natural  ally.     Our  glimpses  of  the  Spartan  state 
government  at  this  time  set  before  us  the  Ephors  as  the  Spartan 
ruling  magistrates ;  but  they  set  before  us  also  a  Senate  ^^t!^' 
and  a  Popular  Assembly,  which  the  Ephors,  like  the 
ruling  magistrates  of  other  Greek  states,  were  bound  to 
consult  on  public  affaira     All  these  were  old  Spartan 
institutions ;    the  Ephors  were  doubtless  revived  when 
Antigonos  restored  to  Sparta  her  ancient  constitution ;  the 
Senate  and  the  Assembly  had  equally  their  place  in  that 
constitution,  but  the  Assembly  at  least  was  now  a  very  diffe- 
rent body  from  what  it  had  been  in  times  past     In  the  old 
state  of  things  it  had  been  lifeless,  and  almost  nominal ; 
but  it  had  been  restored  to  vigour  by  the  reforms  of  Kleo- 
mends,  and  the  Spartan  Assembly  is  now  spoken  of  in  the 
same  language  as  the  Assemblies  of  democratic  Athens  and 
Achaia,'    The  n^ociations  were  begun  by  the  Kleomenist  intriguer 
party  in  Sparta,   who,  doubtless    through    some  secret  xieo-^ 
agency,  requested  the  iEtolians  to  send  an  Ambassador  ™^^^^^ 
to  their  city.     The  Ephors  now  in  office,  as  the  historian  iEtolia. 
distinctly  mentions,  were  the  successors  of  those  who  had 
pleaded  their  cause  before  Philip.      They  were  them- 
selves of  the  Macedonian  party,'  but  they  were  kept  in 
awe  by   the   prevalent   tendencies   of  the   citizens    the 
other  way*    The  iEtolian  Government  was  not  likely  to 
refuse  an  invitation  which  came  from  what  was  really  the 
dominant  party  in  Sparta.     Machatas  appeared  as  an  First  and 
^tolian  Ambassador,  and  was  admitted  to  an  audience  ^^^^^ 
with  the  Ephors.     At  the  instigation  doubtless  of  Ws^f  ^' 
Spartan  confederates,  he  exhorted  the  Ephors  to  restore 
the  H^rakleid  Kingship  as  the  only  lawful  constitution 
of  Sparta,   and  he  demanded  an  audience    before  the 

*  T^  irXijdoj,  ol  iroWoif  are  the  terms  used  by  Polybios,  iv,  84. 
'  PoL  U.S.     Avtaptaroi^titvot  rois  SXois  irpdyfieurty. 

M  M 
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CHAP.  VIII.  Sovereign  Assembly  of  the  Lacedsamonian  people.    The 
Ephors  feared  to  refuse ;  they  would  consider  about  the 
restoration  of   royalty ;    but  in  any  case  the  ^Etolian 
Ambassador  might  address  the  Spartan  Assembly.     The 
Assembly  was  summoned^  and  Machatas  jaddressed  it 
He  strongly  called  on  the  people  to  embrace  the  alliance 
of  iEtolia ;  he  enlarged  on  the  merits  of  his  own  country- 
men and  on  the  crimes  of  the  Macedonians ;   that  his 
speech  was  impudent,  false,  and  unreasonable  ^  in  the  eyes 
of  Polybios  we  are  in  no  way  surprised  to  learn ;  but  • 
we  have  neither  the  speech  itself,  nor  the  comments  of 
an  iEtolian  or  E^leomenist  historian*    The  debate  began ; 
some    Lacedaemonian    speakers    strongly   advised    their 
countrymen  to  throw  in  their  lot  with  ^tolia.      The 
old,  the  prudent,  spoke — so  we  are  told — of  the  mercy 
of  Antigonos,  and  of  the  old  wrongs  wrought  by  .£tolian 
hands  against  Sparta ;'  let  Sparta  remain  as  she  was,  and 
observe  the  terms  of  her  alliance  with  the  Macedonian 
King.  Age  and  prudence  prevailed ;  the  Assembly  resolved 
to  adhere  to  the  Macedonian  alliance,  and  Machatas  de- 
Reyolu-     parted  unsuccessful    But  presently — we  are  reading  the 
SpM^a,      accounts  of  enemies — ^the  party  which  had  been  defeated 
219^^^'    in  aigument  had  recourse  to  violence;  they  murdered 
the  Ephors  and  certain  Senators  of  the  same  party,  dis- 
r^arding  in  the  act  even  the  sanctity  of  their  venerated 
temple  of  Ath^nS/     They  then  chose  Ephors  of  their 
own  party ;  they  voted  an  alliance  with  ^tolia ;  and — 
Eleomen^s  being   now  dead — they  determined    on  the 
restoration  of  royalty.     Two  Kings,  according  to  the  old 

^  Pol.  iy.  34.  ^uvaxB4vT05  8^  rou  irXifBovs  iraptXB^v  6  Maxoras  Top^itdXfi 
9iid  'irK€t6y»v  CLdroi^s  alp€iff$at  rrlv  itpbs  KlruXo^s  avfiftaxifuff  *hcf  fikv  mtl 
Opocrcwt  Kan/jyopvp  Meuc€Z6yMVf  iX^ycvs  84  K<d  t^tv^s  iyK9»fud(»p  Tm)s 
AlrotXo^s. 

'  See  above,  p.  892. 

'  The  temple  of  Athen^  of  the  Brazen  House  (XaXKtoiHos)^  famotis  in  the 
history  of  the  Regent  Pansanias.     See  Thuc.  i.  128,  134. 
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precedent,  were  chosen,  Ag^sipolis  and  Lykourgos.    Ag6-  chap.  vm. 
sipolis  was  the  lawful  heir  of  the  Agid  Kings,  and^  as  Ag^polis 
he  was  a  child,  he  was  placed  tinder  the  guardianship  ourgos^ 
of  an  uncle  who  bore  the  auspicious  name  of  Kleomen^s.  ^?^ 
The  other  royal  house  was  not  extinct;  but  KleomenSs 
had  passed  it  by  when  he  took  his  own  brother  Eukleidas 
for  his  colleague.     The  second  throne  was  therefore  filled 
by  election; — Polybios  says  by  bribery,  and  adds  that 
Lykourgos  was  no  H6rakleid  by  birth,  but  became  one 
by  paying  a  talent  to  each  of  the  new  Ephors/    On  Second 
hearing  of  this  revolution,  Machatas  gladly  returned  to  M^^hatas. 
Sparta,  and  exhorted  the  Ephors  and  Kings,  now  the  ^?^u 
allies  of  iEtolia,  at  once  to  declare  war  on  the  Achaians.  -^toUan 
According  to  our  Achaian  informants,   Lykourgos  first  and  begins 
made  incursions  into  Argolis,  took  some  towns  and  failed  AcLda 
before  others,  and  then,  and  not  before,  the  Lacedaa- 
monians  publicly  proclaimed  licence  of  reprisals  against 
the  Achaian  League.' 

The  Social  War  now  fairly  began.     On  the  one  side  was  beginning 
the  whole  Macedonian  Alliance ;  for  Epeiros  joined  with  ^^i^ 
some  zeal  as  soon  as  the  war  actually  began,  and  Mess§n6  ?'^^*2i9 
joined  also  as  soon  as  its  course  had  removed  the  bugbear 
of  Phigaleia.    On  the  other  side  was  the  iEtolian  League, 
with  Elis  and  Lacedsemon  as  its  Peloponnesian  allies. 
The  war  lasted  between  two  and  three  years,  and  many  character 
of  its  military  details  are  highly  interesting,  those  espe-^„  ® 
cially  which  illustrate  the  extraordinary  and  precocious 
genius  of  the  young  King  of  Macedonia.     His  quick  and  Virtues 
enterprising  spirit,  his  rapid  marches,  his  winter  cam- tary  skill 
paigns,  no  less  than  his  aa  yet  generous  and  conciliatory  ^^  ^"^P- 
demeanour,  all  marked  him  as  a  worthy  successor  of  the 

1  PoL  iv.  85.    *Of  SoOf  ^Kdtrr^  r£p  4^6pwv  r^Kaanov  'HpakKiovt  dir^ovot 

«  lb.  36. 
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OHAP.  VIII.  Great  Alexander,  and  make  us  the  more  deplore  the 
fall  which  followed  upon  such  a  beginning.  The  daring 
and  successful  generalship  of  the  young  prince  seems 
to  have  taken  his  contemporaries  by  surprise,  much  as 
the  disciples  of  German  military  routine  were  taken  by 
surprise  at  the  irregukr  victories  of  the  first  Buona- 
parte.'  And  this  glory  at  least  was  wholly  his  own; 
Aratos  may  have  prompted  many  of  his  just  and  con- 
ciliatory actions,  but  it  was  certainly  not  in  the  school 
of  Aratos  that  Philip  learned  the  art  of  war.  But  this 
very  aspect  of  the  Social  War  gives  it  a  less  attractive 
character  in  the  eyes  of  a  historian  of  Federalism  or  of 
Greek  freedom  in  any  shape.  We  cannot  dwell  on  it  with 
the  same  interest  as  on  the  parliamentary  strife  between 
Aratos  and  Lydiadas,  or  on  the  diplomatic  and  military 
strife  between  Aratos  and  Kleomen^s.  The  foremost 
figure  of  the  picture  is  no  longer  a  Greek  citizen,  but 

Para-         a  Macedonian  King.     Greece  has  lost  both  her  heroes ; 

portancT   ^er  practised  and  wily  diplomatist  survives,  but  he  has 

of  Philip,  gmjjj  fi.Quj  the  President  of  a  free  people  into  the  Minister 
of  it  foreign  sovereign.  Philip  is  palpably  the  master;  he 
is  not  as  yet  an  tmjust  or  an  ungenerous  master,  but  he 
is  a  master  still.  He  acts  as  Commander-in-chief  of 
the  whole  Alliance ;  he  dispatches  orders  to  the  Achaian 
cities,'  which,  five  years  before,  they  would  have  received 
from  none  but  the  General  of  their  own  choice.  The 
General  himself  becomes  little  more  than  his  Yice-gerent^ 
and  receives  orders  from  him  as  from  his  superior.'  On 
one  occasion  Aratos  himself,  the  deliverer  of  Siky6n,  the 
father  of  Peloponnesian  freedom,  had  to  stand  as  some- 
thing like  an  accused  criminal  before  the  throne  of  his 
master.*    He  was  indeed  honourably  acquitted,  but  that 

>  See  Macaulay's  Essays  (Moore*8  Life  of  Byron),  p.  146,  1  yoL  Ed. 
On  Philip's  campaigns  see  Pol.  iv.  67.    Finlay's  Greek  Revolution*  i.  109. 
•  Pol.  iv.  67.  V.  17,  102.  (?)  »  lb.  iv.  67.  ♦  lb.  iv.  85- 
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did  not  in  the  least  diminish  the  ignominy  of  befaig  chap.  yiii. 
tried.  The  influence  of  Aratos  can  hardly  be  said  to 
haye  been  sensibly  weakened ;  but  his  influence  was  now 
exercised  far  more  in  the  way  of  priyate  cotmsel  in  the 
closet  of  the  Macedonian  King  than  of  open  parliamentary 
eloquence  in  the  Federal  Congress  at  Aigion.  When  the 
sunshine  of  royal  fityour  was  for  a  moment  withdrawn 
from  him^  popular  fayour  was  withdrawn  also,  and  the 
President  of  the  League  was  chosen  at  the  bidding  of 
Philip,  no  longer  at  the  bidding  of  Aratos.^  The  true 
hero  of  Achaia  was  absent;  Philopoimdn  was  studying 
his  art,  and  indeed  sendng  his  country,  in  the  distant 
field  of  Crete;  the  state  of  things  in  Peloponndsos, 
between  the  Macedonian  King  and  his  Siky6nian  coun- 
sellor, left  no  room  for  the  true  successor  of  Lydiadas. 

The  war  was  spread  over  the  Presidencies  of  three  Generai- 
Achaian  Generals,  of  the  younger  Aratos,  of  Epdratos  of  yomiger 
Dym6,  and  of  Aratos  himself  for  the  fourteenth  time.'  ^^9_ 
The  younger  Aratos,  the  son  of  the  deliverer,  was  chosen  218. 
to  succeed  his  father  at  the  Spring  Congress  of  the  year 
219,  just  as  the  war  was  beginning  in  earnest    Philip  was 
on  his  march  from  Macedonia ;  the  iEtolians,  under  their 
General  Skopas,  were  continuing  their  depredations  against 
Epeiros  and  Mess6n6,  states  which  as  yet  did  not  venture 
to  stir  in  their  own  defence.'    King  Lykourgos  of  Sparta, 
in  imitation,  we  are  told,  of  Kleomen^s,^  began  his  part 
by  a  second  seizure  of  the  Megalopolitan  Ath^naion.    The 
Cretan  cities,  at  war  with  one  another,  sent  help  to  their 
several  allies,  and  received  help  in  return,*  but  their  move- 
ments do  not  greatly  affect  the  general  story.    The  year 


1  Pol.  iv.  82. 

'  According  to  the  arrangement  of  the  Presideutia]  years  of  Aratos  to 
be  hereafter  discussed.  *  lb.  37. 

*  lb.     AvKovftyos  durd  r£v  dfioUtr  fiov\6fi€Vos  &pXKrBau  KXtOfiiptt. 
»  lb.  55. 
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CHAP.  VIII. 

Successes 
of  PhUip. 


iBtolian 
ravages 
lu  the 
Cantons 
of  Dym6, 
Pharai, 
and 
Tritaia. 


was  distinguished  by  many  brilliant  successes  on  the  part 
of  Philip.  The  young  King  was  everywhere;  from  a 
career  of  victory  in  Epeiros  and  iBtolia  he  returns  to 
drive  a  horde  of  barbarians  out  of  his  own  kingdom,  and 
then  astonishes  all  Greece  by  a  rapid  and  successful  winter 
campaign  in  Peloponn^sos.  The  Achaian  General  was  far 
from  being  the  compeer  of  the  Macedonian  King.  He 
fully  shared  all  his  father^s  military  defects,  and  there 
is  no  sign  of  his  displaying  any  share  of  his  fisithei's 
abilities,  either  military  or  civil  ^  His  n^lect  is  said  to 
have  been  the  cause  of  a  remarkable  transaction  which 
I  have  abeady  spoken  of.'  Of  all  the  territories  of  the 
League,  the  most  exposed  to  JStolian  incursions  were  the 
western  Cantons  of  the  old  Achaia.  They  were  open  to 
easy  attack  by  sea,  and  by  land  they  were  almost  hemmed 
in  by  hostile  territory,  by  Elis,  by  Psdphis,  now  incor- 
porated with  Elis,'  and  by  the  district  of  Kynaitha^ 
which,  if  not  in  actual  iEtolian  possession,*  must  have 
been  at  least  open  to  the  free  passage  of  ^Etolian  troops. 
Euripidas,  the  iEtolian  commander  at  Elis,  constantly 
ravaged  the  territories  of  Dym6,  Pharai,  and  Tritaia,  and 
defeated  Mikkos  of  Dym^,  the  Vice-General  of  the  League/ 
at  the  head  of  the  whole  force  of  the  thtee  Cantons.  He 
then  occupied  a  fort  called  Teichos,  in  the  territory  of 
Dym§,  near  Cape  Araxos,  and  kept  all  Western  Achaia 


^  Pol.  iv.  60.     Kad6?wv   re  reus  itrtfioKdis  «cal    ira<ri   rvtv  roO   voXt/iow 

•  See  above,  p.  281. 

'  Pol.  iv.  70.  *Eir/»c€iTa<  5*  [i|  ^Fox^ls]  tdtpims  r$  r&v  *HMlvv  x^f  1^  it^ 
avif4fiaaf€  iroAirct^co-Oot  cu^mfv.  As  Elis  was  not  a  Federal  state,  but  a  single 
city-commonwealth  with  an  unusually  large  territory,  this  seems  to  imply 
that  Ps6phis  had  become  a  municipal  town,  possessing  an  Eleian  franchise 
of  some  sort  or  other.  Whether  it  possessed,  like  the  Attic  towns,  the 
fiill  franchise  of  the  capital,  or  whether  it  had  merely  a  civitas  sine  suffragio, 
is  not  implied  in  the  word  itoAitcvco-Ocu.     See  above,  p.  513. 

•  For  the  iEtolians  had  burned  the  city  the  year  before.  See  above,  p.  51 7. 

•  Pol.  iv.  50.     'Twoarpdrnyos  rwy  "hxaiwv. 
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in  dread.  The  three  citieB  sent  pressmg  messages^  to  the  chap.  vm. 
Federal  Qeneral,  asking  for  help.  But  he  was  not  in  any 
position  to  help  them.  Achaian  military  affairs  were,  at 
that  moment,  at  a  very  low  ebb.  We  have  seen  how  much 
the  military  spirit  of  the  national  troops  had  decayed, 
and  the  League  had  just  now  great  difficulty  in  obtaining 
the  services  of  mercenaries.  Large  arrears  of  pay  were 
still  owing  to  those  who  had  serred  in  the  war  with  Kleo- 
mends;  and,  under  these  circumstances,  few  were  disposed 
to  enlist  under  such  bad  paymasters.  Thus  deserted  by 
the  Federal  authorities,  the  three  States  most  in  danger 
set  up  a  sort  of  8onderbv/nd  of  their  own.  They  were  "Sonder- 
among  the  oldest  members  of  the  League.  It  was  the  the  three 
union  of  Dym^  with  Patrai  which  had  been  the  first  step  ^^J^"^ 
towards  its  reconstruction,'  and  all  three  were  among  the 
four  whose  union  had  formed  the  nucleus  of  the  revived 
Federation.  Perhaps  they  may  have  felt  themselves  specially 
aggrieved,  when  the  Sikydnian  strangers  whom  they  had 
allowed  to  become  their  citizens  and  their  Presidents  either 
could  not  or  would  not  help  them  in  their  need.  They 
did  not  secede ;  they  did  not  proclaim  a  new  Confedera- 
tion or  a  new  President ;  but  they  did  agree  to  refuse  for 


*  Pol.  iy.  60.  T^  /iiv  rpcSrop  hrtfitrov  dyy4\ovs  irpds  rdv  ffrparTtydv  rSv 
*Ax<uwr,  8i}Xovyref  rd  yfyov6ra  xaX  M/Awot  a^Uri  fiorj$fiyf  /icrd  8i  ratra 
Tpffffitinds  i^air4<rr€Wov  rot^f  ircpl  rwv  oArtiv  di^idaatna^,  A  distinction 
ia  here  evidently  drawn  between  the  irfy^Xoi  and  the  trpfafievral.  The 
^77cAot  may  have  been  mere  messengers,  bearing  any  sort  of  hasty  and 
informal  message  ;  the  itpwfi^vral,  one  would  think,  were  regularly  com- 
missioned by  the  State  Governments  of  the  three  cities.  They  remind 
one  of  the  vpeo-jScvro/  whom  we  have  seen,  on  one  or  two  occasions  (see 
tfboye,  pp.  448,  466),  commissioned  by  the  State  Governments  to  the 
Federal  Congress.  At  the  same  time,  Polybios  uses  the  word  vp€fffi€vn^s 
somewhat  loosely ;  in  one  place  (v.  27)  he  applies  it  to  the  persons  who 
carried  a  message  to  King  Philip  from  a  division  of  the  Macedonian  army, 
and  he  calls  the  messengers  sent  by  Flamininus  to  the  Roman  Senate 
vpiafius.    xvii.  10.    xviii.  25. 

'  See  above,  p.  245. 
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CHAP.  TiiL  the  time  being  all  contributions  to  the  Federal  Treasury.^ 
The  money  thus  saved  was  to  be  spent  in  hiring  merce- 
naries, horse  and  foot,  for  their  own  defence.'  The  historian 
gravely  censures  this  aet>'  which  he  looks  on  as  specially 
unworthy  of  cities  which  might  claim  the  honour  of  being 
the  founders  of  the  League.  In  such  an  emergency  they 
were,  he  holds,  justified  in  hiring  mercenaries  on  their 
own  account,^  but  not  in  refusing  to  pay  tiieir  Fedend 
taxes.  Such  a  reiusal  was  not  Secession,  but  it  was 
Nullification ;  it  was,  as  Polybios  says,  dangerous  as  a 
precedent  for  any  who  might  hereaAer  wish  to  secede. 
The  Federal  General,  who  was  unable  to  protect  them, 
was  naturally  equally  unable  to  punish  them.  Their 
separate  union  probably  lasted  no  longer  than  the  imme- 
diate occasion.     At  the  next  election,  a  citizen  of  cme  of 


1  Pol.  iy.  60.     See  above,  pp.  14,  809. 

>  If  these  cities  could  hire  mercenaries  when  the  Federal  Government 
could  not,  are  we  to  infer  that  in  Achaia  the  credit  of  particular  States 
stood  higher  than  that  of  the  Union  ? 

'  Pol.  U.8.  Toi>ro  84  irpdfyafrts  fhr\p  fikr  rSv  naXt  w&rodf  wpay/tdrmw 
M9Xoim4v(0S  iHo^aif  $€fiovKw<r$aif  irtpl  84  rwv  koivHv  riafamia'  irortipSis  yip 
4(p6Zov  iroi  irpo^da§»5  ro7s  Pov\ofji4yois  Zia\^€iv  r6  %Bvos  i96Kovr  dpxVY^  ind 
HoBriy^tidvts  ytyowiyoL     He  then  draws  out  this  position  at  some  length. 

Schom  (p.  158)  sa3r8,  **  Polybius  tadelt  zwar  dieson  Schritt,  aber  wie 
kann  man  es  den  Stadten  verdenken,  dass  sie  nicht  langer  zahlen  woUen, 
da  das  Geld  nicht  zweckmassig  angewandt  wurde!"  This  is  rather 
dangerous  ground  to  be  taken  by  tax-payers,  in  any  state,  Federal  cr 
otherwise. 

Brandstater  (p.  860)  goes  further  still ;  *'  Der  Geschiehtschreiber  erei- 
fert  sieh  gegens  diesen  Entschlnss  der  drei  Stadte  mit  dem  grossten 
Unrechte,  in  dem  er  nur  den  Yortheil  des  Bundes  im  Auge  hat"  What 
else  should  he  have  in  view  ?  This  is  the  doctrine  of  Secession  with  a 
vengeance. 

*  They  would  almost  be  justified  by  the  provision  in  the  American  Con- 
stitution (Art.  i.  §  10.  2)  which  forbids  any  State  to  keep  troops  or  engage 
in  war,  unless  actually  invaded,  &c.  But  the  same  article  specially  forbids 
any  State  to  enter  into  any  agreement  or  compact  with  any  other  State. 
Neither  American  nor  Achaian  foresight  provided  for  the  particular 
grievance  of  which  these  cities  complained,  namely  that  of  an  inc^»able 
Executive  presiding  over  a  bankrupt  Treasury. 
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these  very  cities*  was  chosen  President  of  the  Union,  chap.  vm. 
and,  soon  after  that,  the  iEtolians  were  expelled  from 
their  post  by  King  Philip,  and  the  fort  restored  to  the 
Dymaians*'  •  The  choice  of  a  Pharaian  (Jeneral,  while  it 
was  probably  an  act  of  special  concession  to  these  cities, 
shows  that  they  were  not  looked  npon  as  rebellious  or 
suspicious  members.  The  Western  Sonderbund,  if  it  is 
eyer  mentioned  again,  is  mentioned  only  in  one  yery 
obscure  passage,'  and  then  not  in  a  way  which  implies 
that  it  was  looked  upon  as  a  hostile  or  unconstitutional 
body. 

Among  the  military  exploits  of  this  year  the  most  inter-  Loss  and 

,.         4»  •   J.     o     '         •  ••L'v  n    3        recovery 

estmg,  from  our  pomt  of  view,  is  one  in  which  we  find  an  of  Aigeuu. 
Achaian  city  really  acting  for  itself^  and  not  begging  for 
Macedonian,  or  even  for  Federal,  help.  The  main  body  of 
the  iEtolians,*  under  three  of  their  chief  leaders,  Dori- 
machos  himself  being  one,  fell  upon  the  Old-Achaian  town 
of  Aigeira^  the  defences  of  which  seem  to  have  been 
strangely  neglected.  The  enemy  were  admitted  in  the 
ni^t  by  a  deserter,*  and,  while  in  the  full  swing  of  mas- 
sacre, they  were  attacked  and  driven  out  by  the  people  of 
Aigeira  themselves.  This  reminds  one  of  Aratos*  old 
exploit  at  Pell6n6,**  only  the  people  of  Aigeira  had  not 
wilfully  allowed  the  enemy  to  occupy  their  city.  Two  of 
the  iEtolian  leaders,  Alexander  and  Archidamos,  were 
killed ;  Dorimachos  escaped,  and  his  reputation  among  Don- 

macliofi 

his  countrymen  does  not  seem  to  have  been  permanently  iEtoiian 
dams^d,  for  at  the  next  election  he  succeeded  his  friend  b.c!^  219- 
Skopas  as  General  of  the  iEtolian  League.'    Skopas  had  ^is- 
distinguished  his  year  of  office  by  an  inroad  into  Mace- 

1  Ep^ratos  of  Pharai.     Pol.  iv.  82.  «  lb.  88. 

»  lb.  V.  94.     See  above,  p.  281 . 

*  lb.  iv.  67.     T6  ttKijeos  r£v  AirwXuy. 

»  An  iEtolian,  who  had  deserted  to  the  Achaians,  and  who  now  sought 
to  win  his  pardon  at  home  by  this  double  treason.     Pol.  iv.  57. 

•  Set  above,  p.  894.  7  PoL  iv.  67. 
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donia  and  a  barbarous  deyastation  of  the  Macedonian 
sanctuary  of  Dion.^  Dorimachos  began  his  year  by  a  still 
more  flagrant  breach  of  all  Hellenic  religion,  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  Tcnerated  temple  of  Zeus  at  Ddd6na.'  Philip's 
brilliant  campaign  in  Peloponn^sos  is  chiefly  interesting  to 
us,  because,  on  the  surrender  of  the  once  Arkadian,  but 
now  Eleian,  town  of  Ps6phis,  he  made  it  over,  with  many 
expressions  of  good  will,'  to  his  Achaian  allies.  In  the 
absence  of  evidence  to  the  contrary,  we  must  suppose  that 
Ps6phis,  like  other  Achaian  acquisitions,  was  admitted  as 
a  member  of  the  League,  with  a  vote  in  the  Achaian 
Assembly.  But,  as  in  other  cases  where  strat^c  position 
or  doubtfid  loyalty  required  the  precaution,  both  the 
citadel  and  the  town  were  secured  by  the  presence  of 
Federal  garrisons.^  Ps6phis  was,  as  Philip  took  care  to 
inform  his  friends,  a  valuable  gifL'  An  Achaian  garrison 
there  would  do  something  to  cover  the  exposed  canton  of 
Tritaia^  and  to  hinder  any  more  ^tolian  visits  to  that  of 
Kynaitha.  But  it  does  not  appear  that  Philip  now  made 
over  to  the  League  any  of  the  other  cities  which  he  took 
in  Triphylia  and  the  Eleian  territoiy.^  Phigaleia  itself  the 
cause  of  the  war,  soon  afber  the  cession  of  Psophis,  dis- 
satisfied with  the  iEtolian  connexion,  gladly  surrendered 
to  Philip/  Apparently  he  kept  this  important  position 
in  his  own  hands.   In  short,  between  Corinth,  Orchomenos^ 


1  Pol.  iv.  62.  »  lb.  67. 

*  lb.  72.     *Air€\oyi<raro  8«  ica*  rij¥  eCtp^ffUf  koX  rTJy  tUvoiaaf  llv  Ix**  *P«* 

*  This  was  done  by  authority  of  such  of  the  *Axa7icoi  Jlpxoi^cj  (PoL  u.8.) 
as  were  present  The  word  would  properly  mean  the  ffifuovpyol,  but  I  do 
not  remember  another  Instance  of  their  interfering  in  purely  military 
affairs. 

*  Pol.  u.  8.  T»)f  dxvp6Trira  koI  rijy  c^iaupW  ^ireSc/icia/c  t^i  ir<$\€Mf  wp6s 
rdy  iv€aT6STa  ir6K€/xov. 

^  The  Triphylian  towns  remained  Macedonian  till   B.C.  208,  jierhaps 
till  B.C.  198.     See  TJvy,  xxWii.  8.    Cf.  xxaciii.  34. 
7  Pol.  iv.  79. 
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and  the  Triphylian  towns^  the  League  was  pretty  well  chap.  vm. 
hemmed  in  by  outlying  Macedonian  possessions.     In  all 
this  there  is  nothing  for  which  Philip  can  reasonably  be 
blamed;  but  who  had  caused  the  presence  in  Pelopon- 
nSsos  of  Kings  or  of  Macedonians  at  all  ? 

It  is  also  during  the  presidential  year  of  the  younger  b.c.  219- 
Aratos  that  we  come  across  the  beginnings  of  a  remarkable 
story^  which  forms  the  best  illustration  of  the  unhappy 
policy  of  his  father.    We  haye   seen  that  the  alliance 
between  Achaia,  Macedonia^  and  the  other  allies  was,  in 
name  at  least,  an  equal  alliance.     The  King  of  Macedonia  Kelations 
seemSy  as  a  matter  of  course,  to  have  been  accepted  as  Phiiip 
Commander-in-chief  of  the  whole  Confederacy,  but,  what"  ^^^e! 
ever  might  be  his  practical  powers,  whatever  might  be  the 
final  results  of  so  dangerous  a  partnership,  nothing  had 
yet  been  done  which  formally  violated  the  independence  of 
the  League.     The  King  of  Macedonia  might  recommend, 
and  it  might  be  unprudent  to  neglect  his  recommenda- 
tions ;  still  the  Achaian  Assembly  really  discussed  and 
Toted  upon  them ;    the  Achaian  General  was  still  the 
independent  chiefjof  an  allied  army,  not  merely  the  officer 
in  command  of  a  Macedonian  division.     The  prudence, 
perhaps-  the  generosity,  of  Antigonos  had  respected  con- 
stitutional  forms;  the  lord  of   Corinth  knew  that  his 
friendship  or  enmity  was  of  vital  moment  to  the  League, 
and  that  any  direct  interference  with  its  liberties  would 
not  repay  the  cost  and  the  shame  of  the  undertaking. 
Philip  was  young ;  the  evU  that  was  in  him  had  not  yet  j^i^tion 
shown  itself ;  he  had  accepted  Aratos  as  his  chief  coun-  i>etween 
seller.     The  Sikydnian,  with  all  his  faults,  was  not  a  wilful  and 
traitor ;  he  had  no  pleasure  in  undoing  his  own  glorious  ^^^**'^' 
work  ;  he  had  no  temptation  to  sacrifice  the  dignity  or  the 
interest  of  his  country,  now  that  there  was  no  Kleomenes 
to  awaken  national  and  personal  rivalry.     He  had  brought 
his  country  into  what  was  practically  a  state  of  bondage, 
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CHAP.  Till,  but  he  at  least  did  what  he  could  to  lessen  the  bitterneas 
of  that  bondage.  As  the  adviser  of  the  young  Eang,  he 
preached  strict  observance  of  justice  and  mercy,  strict 
fidelity  to  treaties,  strict  respect  for  the  rights  of  the 
Achaian  League,  and  of  every  other  power,  allied  or 
hostile.  There  were  no  more  Tyrants  whom  it  was  lawful 
to  get  rid  of  at  all  hazards,  and,  when  dealing  with  Com- 
monwealths or  with  lawful  Kings,  Aratos  was  as  sensible 
as  any  man  of  the  obligations  of  International  Law.  There 
was  nothing  galling  in  all  this  either  to  the  mature  prur 
dence  of  Antigonos  or  to  the  youthful  generosity  of  Philip. 
But  to  some  of  the  Macedonian  courtiers  such  a  state 
of  things  was  eminently  unpleasing.  In  their  eyes  the 
Macedonians  were  the  natural  masters  of  the  world ;  at  all 
events  they  were  the  natural  masters  of  Greece ;  they  had 
not  come  all  this  way  to  spend  their  blood  and  toil  and 
treasure,  merely  as  the  equal  allies  of  a  cluster  of  petty 
republics.  The  Achaian  League  was,  after  all,  little  more 
than  an  association  of  rebels  against  the  Macedonian 
Crown;  the  restoration  of  Corinth  had  only  put  that 
Crown  into  possession  of  a  part  of  its  just  rights;  no 
satisfaction  had  been  made  for  the  original  insult  and 
injury  of  its  capture,  or  for  all  the  other  sins  of  the  League 
and  its  chief  against  the  dignity  of  Macedon.  It  was 
unworthy  of  the  successor  of  Alexander  to  act  on  terms  of 
equality  with  republican  Greeks  ;  if  the  Achaians  wished 
for  Macedonian  help,  let  them  become  Macedonian 
subjects.  They  might  keep  their  constitutional  forms,  if 
they  pleased ;  they  might  amuse  themselves  by  electing 
a  General  and  meeting  in  a  Federal  Assembly.  The 
Thessalians  did  something  of  the  kind;  they  too  fancied 
themselves  a  republic,  and  piqued  themselves  on  their  re- 
publican freedom.^    But  they  were  practically  Macedonian 

*  Pol.  iv.  76.     BovXi;9clf  rh  t«v  'Axcumi'  ^dvof  dyayccV  flj  »af>cnrAi|<T(ar 
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subjects  all  the  same.    The  Achaians  must  be  reduced  to  chaf.  vm. 
the  same  level      No  one  had  thought  of  consulting  a 
Thessalian  Assembly  as  to  any  wrongs  which  Thessaly 
might  have  suflTered  from   the  iEtolians,  nor  must  the 
King  of  Macedon  be  any  longer  exposed  to  the  indignity 
of  consulting  an  Achaian  Assembly  either.     The  Thessa- 
lians  obeyed  the  royal  will  without  dispute  or  examina- 
tion^ and  the  Achaians  must  learn  to  do  the  like.     Such 
thoughts,  we  may  be  sure,  passed  through  the  mind  of 
many  a  Macedonian  courtier  and  captain,  beside  him  to 
whom  the  historian    directly  attributes  the  scheme  for 
upsetting  the  liberties  of  Achaia.    This  was  Apell^s,  one  of  Plots  of 
the  great  officers  whom  Antigonos  had  left  as  guardians  of  a^nst 
the  young  King,  and  who  naturally  had  great  influence  ^gg^^*^ 
with  him.    With  the  view  of  breaking  in  the  Achaians  to 
slavery,  he  b^an  to  encourage  the  Macedonian  soldiers 
to  insult  and  defraud  their  Achaian  comrades  in  all  pos- 
sible ways.    Meanwhile  he  himself  constantly  inflicted  cor-  His  m- 
poral  punishment  on  Achaian  soldiers  for  the  slightest  ^TthT^^ 
faults,  and  sent  to  prison  any  one  who  ventured  to  inter-  Achaian 
fere.    The  free  citizens  of  the  Achaian  towns  had  not 
been  used  to  this  kind  of  treatment,  either  at  the  hands 
of  their  own  Generals  or  at  those  of  Philip's  predecessor. 
We  hear  of  no  public  remonstrance  on  the  part  of  the 
League  or  of  its  President ;  but  a  party  of  young  Achaians 
laid  their  wrongs  before  the  elder  Aratos,  and  the  elder 
Aratos,  in  his  private  capacity  as  Philip's  adviser,  laid  the 

Tci^eiy  lud  T0A4)  9ia^4puy  Mcuct^ytoyf  9i4<ff€pov  8*  oHliht,  dwA  irav  dftolus 
fhrturxfiv  VlaKtZ6<n  icol  t&v  iiroiow  r6  irposrafrr6iJL€Vov  roTs  fia<ri\iKois.  Cf. 
Thirlwall,  viii.  265.  We  have  seen  already  an  illustration  of  their  position 
in  the  £act  that  they  were  enrolled  in  the  Macedonian  Confederacy  as  an 
independent  power,  but  that  no  one  thought  it  necessary  to  ask  for  the 
consent  of  the  Thessalians  toany  of  its  acts.  See  above,  pp.  499,  513,  524. 
In  another  place  (vii.  12)  Polybios  speaks  of  Thessaly  almost  as  of  an 
integral  part  of  the  Macedonian  Kingdom  ;  /itrd  rd  vapaXjifitTv  rrjv  ficuri- 
Xc^ar  rd  re  Kond  Berraklcty  koI  MaKcioytw  icol  (rvWi^fihiy  rd  Kurd  rrjy  IZtay 
dpxAy  oUrtfs  ihrtTfrcucroy  k.t.K. 
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CHAP.  viir.  matter  before  the  King.    Philip's  heart  was  still  sound,  or 

Redress     the  influence  of  Aratos  was  still  paramount.     He  strictij 

byAratos  ordered  Apell^s  to  abstain  from  his  injurious  conduct 

PhSp       towards  the  allies ;  he  was  to  give  no  orders  to  the  Achaian 

troops,  and  to  inflict  no  punishment  upon  them,  without 

the  consent  of  their  own  Grcneral.    It  is  as  yet  a  just 

master  who  is  speaking,  but  it  is  a  master  all  the  same. 

Fresh  ApellSs  now  saw  that  his  course  of  action  must  be 

of  A^Uea  changed.  Nothing  could  be  done  to  eflFect  his  eyil 
^f^ist  purpose  as  long  as  Aratos  retained  any  measure  of 
influence  with  the  King.  He  therefore  made  it  his 
business  to  do  all  he  could  to  undermine  him  in  the  good 
opinion  both  of  Philip  and  of  his  own  countrymen.  He 
impressed  on  Philip's  mind  that,  while  he  listened  to 
Aratos,  he  could  be  nothing  more  than  the  limited  chief 
of  a  free  Confederacy  ;  he  must  treat  the  Achaians  strictly 
according  to  the  terms  of  the  alliance.  But  if  he  listened 
to  him,  he  might  soon  become  absolute  lord  of  Pelopon- 
n^sos.  A  more  honourable  tribute  to  Aratos  could  hardly 
be  paid;  the  old  deliverer  is  again  appearing,  though 
on  a  humbler  and  feebler  scale,  as  the  champion  of 
Grecian  freedom.  Apell^s  also  made  common  cause  with 
the  political  opponents  of  Aratos — ^for  such  there  were — in 
every  city  of  the  League.  He  diligently  sought  them  out, 
he  admitted  them  to  his  own  friendship,  and  presented 
them  to  the  Eong.^    He  prevailed  on  Philip  so  far  as  to 

^  PoL  iv.  82.  *E^€rd{c9v  ro^s  d»rtxoKiT€tfOfi4povs  ro7s  vcpl  r^y  ''A^Mtror, 
tIu€S  4l<r\v,  iKdarovs  ix  rQv  T6\€tty  4ir€<nrd(raT0f  koX  Koftfidifttv  %ls  reb  X^^f^ 
i^X°y^*^  ical  irap€K(iXe(  irpds  riiv  kavrov  <pi?dtuf,  frwitrroMt  tk  icak  r^ 
^tXtinrtp,  Tpo5€iri9€iKp6o9V  adr^  trap*  %Kaffro¥  tit  ^dv  fi\v  *hpd.rt»  vpos^xff 
XP^(ferat  ,rois  *Axouo7s  kot^  n)v  hfypcewrov  <rvft.pMxicaft  ^  8*  adr^  v^tBifrm 
iral  Toio^ovs  irposXafM^dyp  *f>t\ovs,  xp^^^^  rcuri  TU\oToyyii4riois  kotA  njv 
euhov  Po^Kri<rty,  Were  these  opponents  of  Aratos — ij  ircun-la  ffrdens,  as 
Plutarch  (Ar.  48)  calls  them — ^remnants  of  the  oligarchic  or  tyraimica] 
faction  which  appeared  at  Sikydn  and  elsewhere  daring  the  BUeomenk 
War? 
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induce  him  to  appear  at  the  Spring  Meeting  of   the  chap.  vm. 
Federal  Congress  at  Aigion,  and  to  give  his  countenance  PhiHp's 

iiit6r- 

to  the  party  opposed  to  Aratos.  This  was  not  Philip's  ferences 
first  appearance  before  an  Achaian  Assembly ;  but  hitherto  JJ^i^aian 
he  had  only  appeared,  as  personal  sovereign  of  Macedonia,  jgection, 
to  discuss  matters  of  common  interest  with  the  many-  b.c.  218. 
headed  sovereign  of  Achaia  To  this  there  could  be  no 
more  objection  than  to  the  appearance  of  a  Macedonian 
Ambassador  for  the  same,  purpose ;  it  was  a  sign  both  of 
earnestness  and  of  ability  on  the  part  of  Philip,  and  the 
members  of  the  Assembly  were  probably  gratified  at  the 
opportunity  of  talking  with  their  royal  ally  face  to  face. 
But  it  was  another  matter  when  the  King  of  Macedonia 
appeared  at  the  Meeting  which  was  held  for  the  purely 
domestic  purpose  of  electing  the  Federal  Magistrates. 
This  seems  to  have  been  felt ;  and  a  rather  lame  excuse 
was  made  about  the  King  being  on  his  road  through 
Aigion  on  his  way  to  a  campaign  in  EUs.'  ApeU^s  him- 
self  was  less  scrupulous ;  he  busied  himself  about  the 
election'  with  all  the  zeal  of  a  native  partisan.  For  some 
reason  which  is  not  mentioned,  the  elder  Aratos  did  not 
appear  this  time,  according  to  custom,  as  a  candidate  to 
succeed  his  son.  His  interest  was  given  to  Timoxenos^^ 
who  had  already  twice  held  the  seal  of  the  League.  He 
was  an  old  partisan,  and  he  had  by  this  time  apparently 
forgiven  whatever  wrong  Aratos  had  done  him  two  years 
before.    When  the  Congress  came  to  vote,  Timoxenos  was 


*  Pol.  iv.  82.  Utldti  ^/XiTirov  vapayeyMcu  vp6s  rds  r£v  'Axfu£y  dpxcu- 
ptfftas  tls  Myiov  cis  tls  rrjv  *HXcW  Hfia  ToioiSfx^vov  rijv  irop^ltw. 

'  lb.  Utpl  ruu  ipxcup*<rwy  ri$^s  4ffTroii9a((.     Cf.  Plut.  Ar.  48. 

'  lb.  Ttfii^tvou  .  .  t6v  iJird  r£v  rtpl  rbv  "hparQV  €lsay6fi€yoy.  See 
Schom's  note,  p.  157.  He  remarks  that  this  illustrates  the  forgiving 
temper  of  Aratos  spoken  of  by  Plutarch  (ix^p^^  ^vyyeofiMv  xai  vp^os — 
ixBpas  ip«p  Kol  ^i\ias  dtl  rf  koiv^  (rvfnp4poyri  xp^^f^^os.  Ar.  10),  looking 
on  Timoxenos  as  an  opponent  of  Aratos,  because  of  their  dispute  in 
B.  c.  220.     But  surely  this  is  making  too  much  of  a  mere  passing  quarrel. 
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CHAP.  VIII.  unsuccessful,  there  being  a  small  majority*  in  fiaToar  of 
General-    Ep^ratos  of  Pharai,    This  is  attributed  by  Polybios  wholly 
EpdratoB.    to  the  intrigues  of  Apell^s,  but  it  must  be  remembered 
217.^^^"    ^^^^  Ep^ratos  was  a  citizen  of  one  of  those  Cantons  which 
the  neglect  of  the  younger  Aratos  had  driven  to  the  un- 
constitutional foundation  of  the  Sonderbund.'    There  can 
be  little  doubt   that  a  wish  to  regain  the  confidence  c^ 
the  three  western  cities  had  something  to  do  with  the 
choice  made  by  the  Assembly  on  this  occasion.    These 
two  views  are  in  no  way  inconsistent  with  each  other. 
Apell^,  in  influencing  Achaian  politicians,  must  have  ap- 
Connexion  pealed  to  some  Achaian  political  feeling.   He  could  hardly 
choic^       h^v^  practised  bribery  on  so  gigantic  a  scale  as  to  secure 
^ents^of    ^^  ^^^^  means  a  majority  of  votes  in  a  majority  of  the 
the  pre-     citica     If  he  had  some  hired  partisans,  neither  he  nor 
year.         they  could  well  attack  Aratos  avowedly  because  he  was 
the  Mend  of  Achaian  freedom.     But  the  neglect  of  the 
Western  Cantons  by  the  outgoing  General  would  form  an 
admirable  cry  for  a  dissatisfied  party.     A  certain  amount 
of  genuine  and  reasonable  discontent  would  doubtless 
exist,  which  Apell^s  and  his  creatures  would  turn  to  their 
own  purposes.     We  can  thus  see  also  why  Aratos  did  not 
stand  himself,  but  put  forward  Timoxenos  as  his  candidate. 
The  administration  of  the  two  Aratos',  father  and  son,  had, 
for  two  successive  years,  brought  nothing  but  disgrace  on 
B.O.  221-    the  League.     But  the  Generalship  of  Timoxenos,  tluree 
years  earlier,  had  witnessed  some  little  success  in  the  form 
of  the  recovery  of  Klarion,'  and  he  had  appeared  as  an 
advocate  of  prudence  during  Aratos'  momentary  fit  of  rash- 
ness/   Altogether  we  can  understand  that  Timoxenos  was, 
just  now,  a  better  card  for  his  party  to  play  than  Aratos 
himself     It  was  probably  on  the  question  of  relief  to  Uie 


1  PoL  iv.  82.     M6\t$  /a^k  iiuve*,  KartKf>dr7iff€  J*  oiv  ZfAws. 

2  See  above,  p.  536.  «  P.  608.  *  P.  510, 


220. 
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western  cities  that  the  divisioa  ostensibly  turned,  and  we  c^ap.  ym. 
may  believe  that  the  majority  of  the  Assembly,  ignorant 
of  the  intrigues  of  Apell^s,  honestly  meant  the  election  of 
Ep^ratos  to  be  a  deserved  vote  of  censure  on  those  who 
had  neglected  them.    It  falls  in  with  this  view  that,  Philip 
immediately  after  tiie  election,  Philip  marched  to  recover  Teichos. 
the  fort  of  Teichos  ia  the  Pymaian  territory/    |t  was 
small,   but  strongly  fortified ;  ^   but  its  defenders  were 
Eleians  and  not  iEtolians.     They  at  once  fi^urrendered  to 
the  King,  who  gave  over  the  fortress  to  its  lawful  owners, 
and  then  proceeded  to  lay  waste  the  territory  of  Elis. 
The  cause  which  bad  led  to  the  discontent  of  the  Western 
Cantons  was  now  effectually  removed. 

Apell§s  was  naturally  elated  at  his  succ^s.    |Ie  had.  Further 

sclieiiK^  of 

as  he  thought,  effectually  poisoned  the  royal  mind,  and  Apeii^. 
he  had  seen  an  Achaian  President  chosen  at  his  own 
nomination/    He  now  made  another  attack  on  whatever 
influence  Arato^  may  still  h^e  retained  over  the  mind  of 
Philip.     He  now  charged  him  with  treason  to  the  Grand 
Alliance.     Philip  had,  among  other  Eleian  prisoners,  cap- 
tured Amphidamos,  the  General  of  the  f^leian  common- A£Eair  of 
wealth.^    He  dismissed  him  without  ransom,  and  employed  damos! 
him  as  a  messenger  to  invite  his  countrymen  to  exchange 
the  iBtolian  for  the  Macedonian  alliance,  promising  in 
auch  case  to  respect  their   liberties  and  coi^stitution/ 

1  See  above,  p.  584. 

*  PoL  iy.  83.     Xmploy  oi  M^ya  M^y  'i^ff^dkurttivov  8i  Zia/^(p6yT»t, 

'  lb.  84.  Aoitwy  liiwKdyat  ri  Tijs  vpoddc^cos  r6  Hi*  etvroO  KaBfcrdaBcu 
rdr  r£tf  'Ax^uwy  <rrparrfy6v. 

^  lb.  'O  T«y  'HAc/«y  irrparrry6s.  This  need  not  necessarily  imply 
that  this  General  was  the  chief  magistrate  of  Elis,  and  in  earlier  times 
the  Eleian  magistrates  bore  other  titles.  See  Tittmann,  p.  866.  Still 
it  is  not  unlikely  that  the  Eleians,  though  their  constitution  was  not 
Federal,  may  now  have  so  far  imitated  the  practice  of  other  Greek  states 
as  to  place  ^  single  General  at  the  head  of  their  commonwealth. 

*  lb.  AMods  iXwdipovs,  i^pov/>ifrovs,  i^poKoyi/i^ovSf  xP^M^'^ovr  roti 
t9iois  wXtTf^iMffi,  Iwrn^au.  The  words  are  nearly  the  same  as  those 
used  in  the  decree  of  the  Allies  (c.  25)  for  liberating  the  cities  in  sub- 
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Apellds 
accuses 
Aratos  of 
treason. 


CHAP.  viiL  These  offers  were  rejected  at  Elis,  but  the  transactioii 
seems  to  have  awakened  some  suspicions  against  Amphi- 
damos  in  the  minds  of  his  countrymen,  for,  shortly  after- 
wardsy  while  Philip  was  ravaging  the  Eleian  territoiy,  they 
determined  to  arrest  him  and  send  him  prisoner  to  i£tolia. 
Meanwhile  Apell^s  accused  Aratos  to  the  TTing  as  the 
cause  of  the  refusal  of  the  Eleians  to  treat  He  had,  so 
his  accuser  said,  dealt  privately  with  AmphidamoSy  and 
exhorted  him  to  use  his  influence  on  the  anti-Macedonian 
side,  because  it  was  against  the  common  interest  of  Pelo- 
ponn^sos  for  Philip  to  become  master  of  Elis.^  Hiis  last 
was  certainly,  in  itself,  a  proposition  too  clear  to  be  dis- 
puted by  any  patriotic  Peloponnesian,  and  it  was  quite 
reason  enough  for  keeping  Philip  out  of  Greece  altogether. 
Still  such  arguments  would  not,  in  the  actual  position  of 
AratoSy  have  justified  him  in  underhand  dealings  contrary 
to  the  general  interests  of  the  Confederacy.  On  tins 
charge,  Aratos,  the  deliverer  of  Peloponnteos,  the  man 
who  had  been  thirteen  times  President  of  the  Achaian 
League,  had  to  stand  something  like  a  trial  before  the 
Macedonian  Bang.'  He  and  his  country  could  not  have 
been  subjected  to  greater  indignities,  if  they  had  made 
up  their  minds  to  submit  to  the  Federal  headship  of 
Kleomen6s.  Apell^s  brought  his  accusation;  he  even 
ventured  to  add  that  the  King,  having  met  with  such 
ingratitude  at  the  hands  of  Aratos,  would  explain  matters 
to  the  Achaian  Assembly,  and  then  retire  from  the  strug^e 
to  his  own  kingdom.     All  that  Aratos  could  do  at  the 


jection  to  uEtolia.    They  were  probably  a  common-  formula  for  sach 

occasions. 

1  PoL  iv.  84.     A/yeiy  Ihi  hot*  o^4»a  Tp6wop  avfi^4pti  rois  Tlt?ioromi^lois 

rh  y4y€ff0at  ^i\tinrov  *HK§UtP  icipiov. 

•  lb.  85.  Td  tiJkv  oZv  Tp£roy  ♦(\tinrof  9t^dfi€Vos  roi^i  Xrfyows  icaXw 
MK9V€  toOs  T€p\  rdv  "AfwjToy  koI  \(yMiv  iyayriov  iKebfw  raSna  r^v  *ATcXAiyf. 
The  ol  TtpX  seem  to  include  both  father  and  son,  for  directly  after  6  wpw- 
fi^tpos  "Aparos  speaks. 
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moment  was  to  ask  Philip  not  to  condemn  him  on  the  oui^.tiii. 
mere  assertion  of  Apellds,  but  to  search  into  the  truth 
by  erery  possible  means  before  he  laid  any  such  charge 
before  the  Assembly.  Philip  had  justice  and  candour 
enough  to  suspend  his  judgement ;  Apell^s  could  bring 
forward  no  evidence  to  support  his  charge^  while  Aratos 
was  soon  able  to  bring  forward  a  most  convincing  witness 
to  his  innocence.  This  was  no  other  than  Amphidamos 
himself,  who,  at  this  opportune  moment,  took  refuge 
with  Hiilip  at  DymS.    The  King  now  fully  restored  Aratos  Aratoa 

restored  to 

to  his  favour  and  confidence,  and  began  to  look  with  phnip's 
equal  displeasure  on  Apell^.     It  was  about  the  same  ^^•^• 
time  that  the  Achaians  gave  the  King  a  signal  proof  of 
the  influence  which  their  old  chief  still  retained  over  their 
minds.     Unless  ApellSs  wished,  as  he  probably  did,  merely 
to  weaken  the  League  by  giving  it  an  incompetent  head, 
the  election  of  Ep^ratos  had  proved  a  mistake.    The 
Pharaian  President  was  a  man  of  no  skill  or  daring  in 
the  field,  and  of  no  weight  in  the  Assembly.^    A  special  Influence 
^Meeting  had  been  oaUed  by  the  Achaian  Qovemment  i)y  Aratos 
at  Philip's  request,"  in  which  the  King  appeared  and  asked  ^^jj^||^ 
for  supplies.    The  wishes  of  Ep6ratos  had  no  influence,  Assembly, 
and  Aratos  and  his  party,  if  they  did  not  openly  oppose, 
did  not  at  all  support  Philip's  request.'    In  such  a  state 
of  things  no  supplies  were  granted.     Philip  now  perceived 
the  importance  of  the  friendship  of  Aratos.    The  Assembly 

1  PoL  V.  1.  T6p  8*  'EmfpoToy  AirpcMrov  Stna  rf  ^^au  kcH  KarayivtKrKS- 
/Acyov  &ir6  Tdrrcty,  We  must  allow  a  little  for  Polybios'  admiration  of 
Aratos. 

'  The  expression  of  Polybios  (u.8.)  is  a  strong  one  ;  6  Hk  ficuriXt^s 
^ihnnroSf  Mrffs  ^v  cirov  ical  xPVM^^f^  <^'  '"'^^  9vydfi€is,  ovrriye  rods 
'Axcuodf  8uk  TtSv  dpx^t^*»y  ^h  fKK\ri<rlay,  This  last  phrase  is  the  formula 
lued  elsewhere  (see  above,  p.  275)  to  express  the  calling  of  an  Assembly 
by  the  Federal  General. 

'  Pol.  u.  s.  *0(wv  rods  fi^v  irtpX  rbv  "kparov  idtkoKtucovmas  9id  r^v  'V€p\ 
T«b  dpxaup^cias  y^ytvrnUvnv  fJj  aUroiis  r£»  ircpl  rdv  'AircAA^i'  KOKorpay^ 
/loa^PTiu. 
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CHAP.  YiiL  had  been  held  at  Aigion,  the  usual  place  of  meetmg ;  the 
King  persuaded  the  Achaian  Goyemment  to  adjourn  it  to 
Sikydn.^  This  was  in  itself  a  compliment  to  Aratos^  and 
in  the  interval  he  fully  confessed  his  errors  both  to  tiie 
father  and  the  son.'  He  threw  the  whole  blame  upon 
Apell6s,  and  b^ged  them  to  be  his  friends  as  of  old. 
Such  an  appeal  was  irresistible.  In  the  acyoumed  Con- 
gress at  Sikydn  the  influence  of  Aratos  was  used  on  behalf 
of  Philip,  and  a  liberal  money-bill  was  the  result' 

Treaaon  of  Apell6s  now  took  to  schemes  which,  in  a  Macedonian 
i8t  officer,  were  eyen  more  guilty  than  any  of  his  former  eyil 
deeds.  He  now  entered  on  plans  of  direct  treason  against 
his  own  soyereign.  He  had  already  alienated  the  King^s 
mind  from  Alexander  and  Tauridn,  two  of  his  best  officers^ 
and  both  of  them  among  the  guardians  named  by  An- 
tigonoB.  He  now,  in  concert  with  the  other  two,  LeontioB 
and  Megaleas,  deyised  a  plot  by  which  all  Philip's  enteiv 
prises  might  be  thwarted,  till  he  should  at  last  be  sufficiently 
humbled  to  put  himself  wholly  under  their  guidanca 

Campaign  The  details  of  this  yile  scheme,  and  the  general  details  oi 

of  B.C.  218. 

the  campaign,  belong    rather    to   Macedonian  than  to 
Federal  histoiy,    Philip  and  the  Achaians  fitted  out  a 


^  PoL  T.  1.     *A0poiir94rTos  rov  wK^Bovf  tls  Afyior  Kotrk  r«df  viputits .  .  . 

*  lb.  tiofitkv  r6v  re  wpt^rfi^epop  itai  r6¥  yt^€pop  "kpterov  9ts  tAs 
Xcijpaf.  The  relations  between  Philip  and  the  younger  Aratos  gives  us 
one  of  those  strange  glimpses  of  Grecian  manners  which  we  come  acroes 
ever  and  anon.  *E8^icct  8*  6  ¥^itrKos  ip^  roO  ^lAiwov.  (Pint  Ar.  50. ) 
Compare  the  relations  of  Kleomen^  with  Xenar6s  (El.  3)  and  with 
Pantens.     (c.  87.) 

*  Fifty  talents  down,  as  three  months'  pay  ton  his  anny,  seventeen 
talents  a  month  as  long  as  he  carried  on  the  war  in  Peloponn^sos,  and  com 
in  abundance  {ffirov  fwpudiasy  PoL  y.  1). 

If  the  Federal  Qoyemment,  a  year  before,  could  not  pay  its  mercenaries 
(see  above,  p.  585)  where  did  it  find  the  materials  for  such  a  subsidy  now  ? 
But  the  passage  is  remarkable  as  showing  the  AiU  power  of  taxatiMi 
which  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Federal  Congress.  It  is  a  pity  that  we 
are  not  told  how  the  money  was  to  be  raised.    See  above,  p.  809. 
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fleet,  and  attacked  Kephall^nia^  which  had  long  acted  as  ohaf.  yui. 
the  ^tolian  naval  station.  An  all  but  successful  assault 
on  Palai,  one  of  the  towns  in  that  island,  was  hindered  by 
the  arts  of  the  traitors.  Philip  was  as  ubiquitous  as 
usual ;  he  invaded  Lakonia ;  he  invaded  iEtolia^  and 
avenged  the  destruction  of  Dion  by  the  destruction  of 
Thennon.^  By  rare  prudence  and  forbearance  he  gradually  PluUp 
discovered,  crushed,  and  punished  the  hateful  plot  of  the  plot 
which  he  had  been  the  victim.  Throughout,  Aratos  acted 
as  his  wisest  counsellor,  and  was  therefore  made  the  con- 
stant object  of  insult,  sometimes  growing  into  personal 
violence,'  at  the  hands  of  the  conspirators.  It  is  interest- 
ing to  trace,  in  the  course  of  the  story,  several  notices  of 
the  substantial,  though  perhaps  rather  unruly,  freedom 
which  the  Macedonians  stUl  eiyoyed  under  their  Kings. 
Polybios  carefully  points  out  the  almost  equal  terms  on 
which  the  Macedonian  army,  not  of  assumption  but  of 
ancient  right,  addressed  their  sovereign,'  and  we  find 
one  of  the  culprits,  just  as  in  the  days  of  Alexander, 
tried  and  condemned  by  the  military  Assembly  of  the 
Macedonians.* 


1  Polybios  (v.  9-12)  censures  this  act  at  great  length,  and  doubtless 
with  good  reason.  Yet  it  is  not  fifty  years  since  British  troops  destroyed 
the  public  buildings  of  Washington,  and  much  more  lately  we  have  heard 
the  savage  yells  of  English  newspapers  crying  for  the  destruction  of  Delhi 
and  Pekin. 

»  Pol.  V.  15.  Plut  Ar.  48.  Brandstater's  comment  (p.  874)  is  curious, 
'*  Aratus  wurde  von  der  anti-achaischen  Paitei  fast  gesteinigt  und  nur 
durch  des  Eouigs  specielle  Theilnahme  gerettet ;  uber  die  Beweggriiude 
sind  yerschiedene  Yermuthungen  moglich." 

*  PoL  V.  27.  ttxow  ydp  dtl  n^y  rom^rri^  i^iryopiw  McuctS^ycf  wp^s  roCs 
fiaaiK*7s,    See  above,  p.  20. 

*  lb.  29.  nro\€fuuov  Kplyas  iv  rots  VLoK^triM  duritertty^,  Cf.  Diod. 
xviL  79,  80.    Arrian,  iii  26.  2.  iv.  14.  8. 

I  have  cut  short  these  details,  as  not  bearing  immediately  upon  Federal 
history.  The  narrative  is  given  at  length  by  Polybios,  and  the  English 
reader  will,  as  usual,  find  the  best  of  substitutes  in  the  History  of  Bishop 
Thiriwall  (viiL  268-68). 
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CHAP.  VIII.  It  is  more  important  for  our  subject  to  trace  one  or  two 
points  connected  with  tlie  domestic  history  of  the  League. 
We^  The  Pharaian  Qeneral  did  not  secure  the  safety  even  of 
trationof  his  own  and  the  neighbouring  cantons.  His  utter  in- 
B.cf ^1^  capacity,  and  the  general  lack  of  discipline  which  prevailed 
2^^-  during  his  year,  are  strongly  set  forth  by  Polybios.*  Doubt- 

less we  here  read  the  character  of  Ep^ratos  as  given  by 
his  political  opponents,  but,  though  there  may  be  some 
exaggeration,  there   must  be  some  groundwortc  for  tiie 
picture.    The  iEtolians  in  Elis  continued  and  increased 
their  devastations  in  the  western  districts,  and  the  citi^ 
in  that  quarter  paid  their  contributions  to  the  Federal 
Treasury  with  difficulty  and  reluctance.*    The  expression 
however  shows  that  they  were  paid,  so  that  the  most 
objectionable  resolve  of  the  Sonderbund  of  the  year  before 
Aratos      must  have   been  rescinded.    At  the  next  election  the 
B.a^2i7-   elder  Aratos  was  chosen  General,' — we  now  hear  nothing 
^^^'  of  Macedonian  influence    either  way — and  then  tilings 

began  to  brighten  a  Uttle.     Incapable  as  Aratos  was  in 
the  open  field,  his   genius  was  admirably  adapted  for 
winning  back  men's  minds,  and  he  seems  easily  to  have 
Peeroes     allayed  all  discontents.     He  summoned  an  Assembly,^ 
Acbakn     ^^^  procured  a  series  of  decrees  for  the  more  vigoroua 
t^^vT^'  prosecution  of  the  war.  The  number  of  troops  to  be  levied, 
both  of  citizens  and  mercenaries,   was   fixed,  and    the 
number  and  nature  of  the  contingents  from  at  least  two  of 
the  cities,  namely  Megalopolis  and  Argos,  were  made  the 

A  PoL  y.  80.  Tov  8*  'Ein^pcCrov  r<n>  orparrfyoO  rmv  *k.X'BUMV  Karaart^por^ 
fi4rov  fihf  ihr6  rSv  iroXiriKAv  vtoMUrxtttf  Kcn^yim<rfi4¥ov  Z\  r^Kdms  iM  rmw 
HitrBo^pwr,  o^i^  hrti9dpx*^  """^^  vapayy€XXofA4vots  Mtls  olh^  i(f  PrtfM^ 
otikv  rpds  Ti)y  riis  x^P^  /3oi(9ciar.  Cf.  o.  91.  Had  Aratos  or  Timoxenos 
any  hand  in  making  it  so  t 

'  lb.  A/  ftlv  w6\tis  KoutowctBaOeaTKeti  fi'^  rvyx^vc'tu  fiatfOMims  9vsx^'^ 
vposrjyop  rctr  •Is^pds,  Patrai  is  now  mentioned  as  weU  as  Dym^  and 
Pharai.   Gf.  c.  91,  where  the  same  seems  to  be  said  of  the  cities  generally. 

»  lb.  80.  91. 

^  lb.  91.     nopcMcoAcVas  roi^s  *Ax<uoh,  kcU  Xafitiif  Z^yua.  r^pl  ro^mv. 
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subject  of  a  special  decree/    No  reason  is  giyen  for  the  ohap.yhi. 
special  mention  of  these  particular  States,  but  we  know 
that  the  troops  of  M^alopolis  were  in  eyeiy  way  more 
efficient  than  those  of  any  other  city  of  the  Union.' 
But   these  decrees   illustrate  the   thoroughly   sovereign  Full 
power  of  the  Federal  Congress  in  all  matters  of  national  sove- 
concern.    At  the  same  time  another  decree,  passed  ap-  ^*^^ed 
parently  in  the  same  Assembly,  shows  no  less  clearly  how  with  rtrict 
careful  the  Federal  power  was  to  abstain  from  any  undue  state 
interference  with   the    State    Governments    in    matters  "^ 
properly  coming  within  their  own  sphere.    It  was  now 
thaty  as  has  been  mentioned  in  an  earlier  chapter,'  Aratos 
went  as  mediator  to  Megalopolis.     Violent  local  disputes  Aratos' 

mediation 

had  arisen ;  there  was  a  dispute  about  the  laws  which  had  at  Mega- 
been  enacted  by  Prytanis ;  there  was  a  stUl  more  dan-  ^^ 
gerous  dispute  between  the  rich  and  the  poor,  arising  out 
of  the  restoration  of  the  city  after  its  destruction  by 
Kleomen^s.  Aratos  waa  sent,  by  decree  of  the  Federal 
Assembly,  to  mediate  between  the  contending  parties,  and 
he  succeeded  in  bringing  them  to  terms  of  agreement  He 
then  returned  to  hold  another  Assembly ;  the  JStolians,  as 
before,^  watched  this  opportunity  for  an  inroad,  but  this 
time  Aratos  was  beforehand  with  them.  He  had  entrusted 
the  care  of  the  exposed  districts  to  Lykos  of  Pharai,'  with 
a  strong  body  of  mercenaries,  at  whose  head  Lykos  gained 
a  complete  victory  over  the  invaders.  He  afterwards,  when 
the  iBtolians  had  left  Elis,  retaliated  the  invasion  by 


'  See  above,  p.  810.  *  PoL  iv.  69.    See  Brandstater,  865. 

*  Pol.  T.  93.     See  above,  p.  256. 

*  lb.  94.  Z^patl9as  .  .  ri^pifo-of  n^r  riSy  'Axomf  cripoiow.  See  above, 
p.  509. 

0  Polybios  (v.  94)  gives  as  a  reason  for  this  selection,  9id  t6  rodroy 
ihroarp6fntyop  ctwu  r<^c  r^s  <rurrc\ciaf  Ti^t  irafrpuciis.  These  words  are 
not  very  clear,  and  tiieir  meaning  has  been  disputed  (see  above,  p.  247), 
bnt  one  can  hardly  avoid  the  sospicion  that  tiiey  have  something  to  do 
with  the  late  Sonderbnnd.    See  above,  p.  587. 
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CHAP.  VIII.  ravaging  the  Eleian  territoiy  in  company  with  DtoiO(kA:o8 
the  Federal  Master  of  the  Horse/  at  the  head  of  the 
mercenaries,  together  with  the  oitieen  force  of  Dyin^, 
Pharaiy  and  Patrai.  Meanwhile  Philip  was  dealing  far 
severer  blowfc  at  the  iBtblian  power  in  Northern  Greece. 

Philip's     One  great  success  was  the  capture  of  the  Phthiotic  Thebee ; 

N^ra    ^^^  '*  ^8  painful  to  read  that,  instead  of  liberating  the 

Greece.  eity  according  to  the  agreement  entered  into  at  l^e 
b^inning  of  the  war,*  he  sold  the  inhabitants  as  slaves, 
planted  a  Macedonian  colony  in  the  town^  and  changed 
its  name  to  Philippopolis.  This  wad  perhaps  tiie  first 
downward  step  in  a  career  which  had  hitherto  promised 
so  brightly. 

Mediation  ^^  Social  War  wss  brought  rather  suddenly  to  an  end 
^nd^^^^  during  this  official  year  of  Aratos.  Before  the  year  of 
Rhodes,     Ep^ratos  had  ended,  Ambassadors  from  Chios  and  Bhodes 

B.  0.218-7. 

'  appeared  before  Philip  at  C!orinth,  offering  their  mediation 
towards  a  peace.'  Those  islands  were  now  independent 
and  important  states.  Rhodes  especially  was  governed 
by  a  prudent  and  moderate  aristocracy,  whose  career  is 
among  the  most  honourable  things  in  later  Grecian  his- 
tory, and  which  preserved  the  independence  of  the  island 
after  that  of  continental  Greece  was  lost  Pan-hellenic  pa- 
triotism united  with  the  natural  interests  of  commercial 
republics^  to  prompt  both  Chians  and  Rhodians  to  desire 
the  restoration  of  peace.  Philip,  in  the  full  tide  of  success, 
had  no  real  wish  for  peace ;  but  he  could  not  decently  refuse 
the  proffered  mediation.     He  professed  his  willingness  to 

'  Pol.  V.  95.     T^  rm¥  ^Axaimp  Imrdfixn*'- 

*  The  words  used  by  Polybios  (▼.  99,  100)  certainly  seemed  to  imply 
that  the  people  of  Phthidtic  Thebes  were  entitled  to  its  benefits ;  Mr«- 
X^yrtor  aM^  r&v  khrttXmv — inp49oamf  ol  ^0moi  n)y  Wxiv.  These  ex* 
pressions  certainly  sound  like  the  presence  of  an  ^tolian  ganison  in  an 
nnwilling  city. 

»  Pol.  V.  24.  *  See  Thirlwall,  viii.  265. 
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treat,  and  bade  the  eiiYoys  go  to  iEtolia  and  offer  their  chap.thi. 
mediation  there.  They  returned  with  an  iEtolian  proposal 
for  a  thirty  days'  truces  and  for  a  meeting  at  Rhion  to 
discuss  tihe  terms  of  peace.  Philip  accepted  the  truce,  and 
wrote  to  the  seyeral  members  of  his  Alliance  to  send 
deputies  to  a  Conference/  The  iEtolians  were  perplexed  ; 
the  whole  war  had  taken  a  turn  quite  different  from  any- 
thing that  they  had  expected ;  they  had  looked  upon  Philip 
as  a  mere  boy,'  over  whom  victory  would  be  easy ;  they 
had  found  in  him  a  great  King  and  a  successful  general 
But  he  was  just  now  hampered  by  the  conspiracy  of  his 
great  officers,  out  of  which  they  hoped  that  something 
might  turn  to  their  advantage.  The  result  of  their  doubts  Failure  of 
and  procrastination  was  that,  when  the  appointed  day  po^^'on- 
came,  no  iEtoliiua  representative  appeared  at  Rhion.  Tlus  ^^r^^^^e- 
exactly  suited  Philip;  he  could  now  continue  the  war, 
without  incurring  the  odium  of  refusing  offers  of  peace.' 
He  had  done  his  part,  and  the  impediment  came  from  the 
other  side.  Envoys  had  already  arrived  from  some  at 
least  of  his  allies,  but,  instead  of  discussing  terms  of 
peace,  they  received  an  exhortation  to  vigour  in  the  war 
from  the  lips  of  their  royal  commander-in-chief.^ 

'  Pol.  V.  28.  Tots  crvfjLfidxois  fypo^'*  ^uurau^v  v^fAWtir  tls  Tl6rpas  roi)t 
ffw^'^pviffovrat  Kol  $ov\tv<roix4you5  i/x^p  t^s  irpds  rods  AirwXoOf  SioAi^o'cws. 

s  Tb.  29.  *E\ir((nunn^  yAp  tis  rcu^tf  vrfiritp  xH^^*^^  ^f  ^iXdnr^ 
M  Tff  Ti)v  liXueietP  ircU  n)y  chrci^^,  riv  itJkv  ^ihjmtov  ^Zpov  ri\%to¥  dy9pa 
Kol  Kord  Tctr  IrifioXds  Kcd  Kord  rcU  Tpc^etf,  adrol  9h  i^p&mnaoM  ci)«cara^p(^n)roi 
KciX  TcuHapuSlius  tv  re  Toit  Knrh  fUpos  koX  ro7s  Ka06\ov  Tpdypxuriu. 

'lb.  O  8^  ^iXtwwos  dfffUv^n  iwtXafi6fitvos  Tiys  irpo^dirtttt  ra^rris 
itd  rd  OafP^iy  iwi  r^  vo\4fA^f  Kol  rpo9ui\ripil^s  intorpifitirBcu  rds  ita\6ffus, 
r6rt  vapaKa\4(ras  rot)f  din}yn)K<fraf  rtSy  av/ift^x*"'  ^^  '''^  '"P^^  BidK^fftts 
irpdafftiv  d\kd  rd  irp6s  t6v  ir6\ffA0¥f  k.t.\. 

*  I  have  not  enlarged  on  Philip's  campaign  in  Phdkis,  or  on  his  general 
relations  to  the  Phdkian  League.  There  are  some  good  remarks  in  Schom, 
p.  164,  note.  Between  iEtoIian  enmity  and  Macedonian  protection,  it 
would  seem  that  the  Phdkians  had  pretty  well  lost  their  independence. 
They  are  reckoned  among  the  States  which  needed  liberation  after  Eynos- 
kephale.     Liv.  xzxiii.  32.     Cf.  c.  34  and  Pol.  xviii.  30. 
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CHAP.  Tin.     The  Chians  and  Rhodians  howeyer  did  not  at  onoe 

Second      giye  up  their  praiseworthy  scheme  of  restoring  peace  to 

from         Hellas.    Their  Ambassadors  again  appeared  in  Hiilip's 

Rh^s,     «^R  immediately  after  his  conquest  of  the  Phthifttic 

Byzan-      Thebes.    They  were  now  accompanied  by  the  represen- 

Egypt      tatiyes  of  two  other  powers ;  enyoys  from  the  King  of 

Egypt  and  from  the  republic  of  Byzantion  accompanied 

those  of  the  islanders.'    There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that 

Ptolemy  Philopatdr  had  strictly  obseryed  that  neutrality 

which  was  all  that  the  Allies  had  asked  of  him  at  Uie 

beginning  of  the  war.'    He  might  therefore  appropriately 

join  his  yoice  in  fayour  of  peace  to  that  o(  the  maritime 

republics.     Philip,  on  this  second  occasion^  made  much 

the  same  answer  as  he  had  done  upon  the  first ;  he  had 

no  objection  to  peace ;   let  the  Ambassadors  again  go 

and  try  the  mind  of  the  ^tolian&     At  that  moment 

Philip  had  still  no  real  mind  for  peace;  in  truth,  a  young 

monarchy  in  the  full  tide  of  success  in  a  thoroughly  just 

war^  may  be  forgiyen  if  in  his  heart  he  longed  for  stiU 

further  triumphs.     But  before  the  matter  could  be  diB- 

cussedy  before  indeed  the  mediators  returned^  tidings  had 

Philip       reached  him  which  changed  his  purpose.     He  was  as 

turns  his  •#»  i*i*4»  i  i 

mind  anxious  for  war,  as  ambitious  of  conquest,  as  eyer ;  but 
Italy?^  his  heart  now  b^an  to  be  bent  on  war  on  a  greater  scale 
than  the  limits  of  Hellas  could  afford ;  he  began  to  dream 
of  conquests  greater  than  the  destruction  of  Thermon  or 
the  colonization  of  Phthiotic  Thebes.  Other  Greek  Ejnga 
had  before  now  sought  glory  and  conquest  on  the  other 
B.a  832-  side  of  the  Hadriatic.     Alexander  of  Epeiros  had  lost 

826.  .     . 

his  life  in  battle  against  the  inyincible  barbarians  of  Italy. 

B.O.  280-   Pyrrhos  himself  after  useless  yictories,  had  returned  to 

confess  that  the  Macedonian  sarissa  had  at  last  found 

1  PoL  V.  100.  «  See  above,  p.  620. 

*  Schom  (169)  remarks  that  the  war  injured  Ptolemy  by  hindering  him 
from  hiring  iEtolian  mercenaries  as  usual.     C£,  PoL  y.  68,  4. 
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more  than  its  match  in  th6  Roman  broadsword.  But  chap.  nix. 
the  might  of  Philip  was  far  greater  than  the  might  of 
either  of  the  Molossian  knights-errani  As  King  of  Mace- 
donia and  Head  of  the  great  Greek  Alliance,  he  might 
summon  the  countrymen  of  Alexander  and  P^rrhos  as 
merely  one  contingent  of  his  army.  And  Italy  was  now  in 
a  state  which  positively  invited  his  arms.  While  he^  the 
namesake  of  the  great  Philip^  the  successor  of  the  great 
Alexander,  the  unconquered  chief  of  an  unconquered 
nation,  was  wasting  his  strength  on  petty  warfare  with 
JBtolia  and  Lacedaemon,  Hannibal  was  advancing,  in  the 
full  swing  of  triumph,  from  the  gates  of  Saguntum  to  the 
gates  of  Rome. 

It  is  with  a  feeling  of  sadness  that  the  historian  of  openmg 
Greece  turns  at  this  moment  to  behold  the  mighty  strife  ^ri<^^ 
which  was  waging  in  Western  Europe,  the  struggle  be-  ^^?®  *^?" 

^^  nexion  of 

tween  the  first  of  nations  and  the  firat  of  men.     He  feels  the  histoiy 
that  the  interests  of  Achaia  and  ^tolia,  of  Macedonia  and 
and  Sparta,  seem  smaU  beside  the  gigantic  issue  now  ^^^ 
pending  between  Rome  and  Hannibal     The  feeling  is  ^^^  ^^ 

dato. 

something  wholly  different  from  that  paltry  worship  of 
brute  force  which  looks  down  on  ''petty  states,"  old  or 
new.  The  political  lessons  to  be  drawn  from  the  history 
of  Achaia  and  .^tolia  are  none  the  less  momentous  be- 
cause the  world  contained  other  powers  greater  than 
either  of  the  rival  Leagues.  Still  it  is  with  a  mournful 
feeling  that  we  quit  a  state  of  things  where  Greece  is 
everything,  where  Greece  and  her  colonies  form  the 
whole  civilized  world — a  state  of  things  in  which,  even 
when  Greece  is  held  in  bondage,  she  is  held  in  bondage 
by  conquerors  proud  to  adopt  her  name  and  arts  and 
language — and  turn  to  a  state  of  things  in  which  Greece 
and  Macedonia  form  only  one  part  of  the  world  of  war 
and  politics,  and  that  no  longer  its  most  important  part 
We  have  already  seen  the  beginning  of  this  change ; 


I 
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CHAP.  Till,  we  haye  seen  Roman  armies  east   of  the   Hadriatic; 

we  have  seen  Greek  cities  receiye  their  freedom  as  a 

boon  from  a  Roman  deliverer.^     From  this  point  the 

history  of   the    two  great   peninsulas  becomes  closely 

interwoven.    Greece  and  Macedonia  gradually  sink,  from 

the  position   of  equal   allies  and  equal   enemies,   into 

the  position,  first  of  Roman  dependencies  and  then  of 

Roman  provinces.    We  have  now  entered  upon  that  long 

chain  of  events  reaching  down  to  our  own  times,  the 

Synchro-    History  of  Greece  under  Foreign  Domination.'    Our  guide 

^[^and  ^  idready  b^un  diligently  to  mark  the  synchronisms 

?^^^      of  Greek  and  Roman  history.    Hannibal  first  cast   his 

eyes  on  Saguntum  at  the  same  time  that  Philip  and  the 

B.C.  220.    Congress  of  Corinth  passed  their  first  decree  against  the 

Spring*      ^tolians.'    He  laid  siege  to  the  city  at  the  time  that 

the  younger  Aratos  was  chosen  General.^    He  took  it 

Autumn,    while  Philip  was  on  his  first  triumphant  march  through 

^tolia.*    He  crossed  the  Alps  about  the  time  that  the 

B.C.  218.    first  Chian  and  Rhodian  envoys  came  to  Corinth.'     He 

B.C.  217.    defeated  Flaminius  at  Lake  Trasimenus  while  Philip  was 

Philip       besieging  Phthidtic  Thebes.^  The  news  was  slow  in  reaching 

Ro^^    Greece  ;  a  letter — from  whom  we  know  not — brought  the 

important  tidings  to  the  King ;  it  was  sent  to  him  in 

Macedonia,  and,  not  finding  him  there,  followed  him   to 


Influence   Argos,  where  he  was  present  at  the  Nemean  Games." 

taioe  of      ®vil  genius  was  at  his  side ;   D^m^trios  of  Pharos,  the 

Pharos,      double  traitor  to  Illyria  and  to  Rome,  expelled  from  his 

*  See  above,  p.  418-20. 

•  This  subject  is  at  last  concluded  in  the  two  final  Tolume&  of  Mr. 
Finlay's  great  work,  the  most  truly  original  history  of  our  times. 

»  Pol.  iv.  28.  ♦  lb.  37.  »  lb.  66. 

•  lb.  V.  29.  7  lb.  101. 

*  lb.  101.  The  Kemean  Games  must  therefore  hare  been  restored  to 
Ai^s  (see  above,  p.  401).  When  Argos  became  a  city  of  the  League, 
the  Federal  power  could  have  no  interest  in  asserting  the  rights  of  Klednai, 
one  of  the  smallest  members  of  the  Union,  against  Argos,  one  of  the 
greatest. 
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dominions  by  the  Romans,  had  taken  refuge  with  Philip,  chap,  viil 
and  was  gradually  supplanting  Aratos  as  his  chief  coim- 
sellor.  To  him  alone  the  King  showed  the  letter;  the 
adventurer  at  once  counselled  peace  with  ^tolia  and  with 
all  Greece  ;  but  he  counselled  it  only  in  order  that  Philip 
might  husband  all  his  strength  for  an  Italian  war.  Now  He 
was  the  time,  now  that  Rome  was  falling,  for  the  King  of  ^^jf 
Macedonia  to  step  in  at  once  and  to  claim  his  share  of  the  |^<^®  in 
prize.  We  could  have  wished  to  see  the  arguments  of 
the  Pharian  drawn  out  at  greater  length.  He  could  not 
have  looked  upon  Rome  as  completely  overthrown  ;  for  in 
that  case  Macedonian  intervention  would  have  been  mere 
interference  with  the  rights  of  conquest  on  the  part  of 
Carthage.  Hannibd's  position  must  have  seemed  not  so 
perfectly  secure  but  that  he  would  still  be  glad  to  accept  of 
Macedonian  help,  and  to  yield  to  Macedonia  a  portion  of 
the  spoil  As  Philip  gave  himself  out  as  the  champion  of 
Greek  interests,  the  liberation  of  the  Greek  cities  in  Italy 
and  Sicily  would  afford  him  an  honourable  pretext  for 
interference.^  To  unite  them  to  his  Confederacy,  perhaps 
covertly  to  his  actual  dominion,  would  be  a  natural  object 
of  his  ambition.  The  Greek  cities  of  Italy,  which  Carthage 
had  never  possessed,  would  naturally  £gJ1  to  the  lot  of 
Macedonia.  Even  Sicily  would  hardly  prove  a  stumbling- 
block,  The  surrender  of  the  old  claims  of  Carthage 
to  dominion  in  that  island  would  hardly  be  thought  too 
dear  a  price  for  an  alliance  which^  by  rendering  Italy  no 
longer  dangerous,  would  effectually  secure  the  Carthaginian 
dominion  in  Spain  and  GauL  But  the  views  of  Philip  * 
at  this  time  are  mere  matters  of  speculation.  Before  he 
actually  concluded  any  treaty  with  Hannibal,  the  state  of 
affitirs  had  materially  changed 

When  Philip  was  thus  disposed,   the  negodation  of 

>  See  Flathe,  Gesckiekte  Makedoniena,  ii  279.     TbiriwaU,  yiii  278, 
note.     See  also  the  speech  of  Agelaoa  just  below. 


I 
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CHAP.  Yin.  peace  was  not  difficult  Without,  as  it  would  seem,  cTen 
o?t^^  waiting  for  the  return  of  the  mediating  envoys,  he  entered 
Conffresi    into  communication  with  the  ^tolian  Government,*  and 

of  Nau- 

paktos,  gathered  a  Congress  of  his  own  Allies  at  Panormos.*  But 
^^'  he  was  determined  that  no  man  should  think  that  he 

sought  peace  because  he  dreaded  war.  He  again  ravaged 
the  territory  of  Elis  ;  and,  while  waiting  for  the  arrival  of 
the  plenipotentiaries,  he  made  the  important  conquest  of 
Zakynthos.  The  ^tolian  Assembly'  met  at  Naupaktos ; 
the  Congress  of  the  Allies  was  assembled  on  the  opposite 
shore  of  Achaia.  Philip  sent  over  Aratos^ — such  is  the 
language  now  used — ^with  his  own  general  Tauri6n ;  their 
mission  soon  led  to  an  iEtoUan  embassy,  inviting  Philip 
to  cross  with  all  his  forces  and  to  discuss  matters  face  to 
face.  He  did  so,  and  encamped  near  Naupaktoa  The 
^toUan  Assembly — only  distinguished  from  the  JStolian 
army  by  not  being  under  arms' — took  up  a  position  near 
him.  The  details  of  the  n^ociation  required  many 
meetings,  many  messages  to  and  fro ;  but  at  last  all 
seems  to  have  settled  without  any  serious  difficulty.  The 
principle  of  the  Uti  Possidetis,^  one  highly  fevourable 
to  Philip  and  his  allies,  was  soon  agreed  to  on  both 
Speech  of  sides.  The  most  remarkable  event  in  the  course  of  the 
^^^^  Conference  was  a  speech  by  Agelaos  of  Naupaktos,  the 
substance  of  which  has  been  preserved  to  us  by  Polybios. 
It  shows  the  strange  union  of  elements  in  the  iEtolian 

'  This  was  done  through  Kleonikos  of  Naupaktos,  the  vp^crot  of 
Achaia  in  ^tolia,  who  was  therefore  exempted  from  slayery.  See  above, 
p.  58.  The  employment  of  Kleonikos  for  such  a  purpose  is  like  the 
similar  employment  of  Amphidamos  of  Elis.    See  p.  545. 

•  PoL  V.  102.     np3»  /i^y  T«b  ffvmkKxi^as  w6K91s  ypamuno^poiut  i^mrl- 

'  lb.  108.     Tots  AhwKoU  iroi^ij/4fl  ffwiiBpoifffUyois  iv  Kamr^Kr^. 

•  lb.     *E^4ir§fi^t  irphs  robs  AlrtoXods^Afwrou  icai  T<wpiwwa, 
»  lb.     Ol  «*  AlrwXol  x«plj  rSy  SwXmy  ficoy  'wavhifuL 

•  lb.    *nfT*  ^x«"'  dfA4>oT4povs  A  yv¥  Ix®"^**'- 
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character,  that  this  yery  Agelaos^  whom  we  haye  seen  cuAP.ym. 
concerned  in  some  of  the  worst  deeds  of  ^tolian  brigan- 
dage/ should  now  appear  as  a  profound  statesman,  and  ' 
eyen  as  a  Panhellenic  patriot  '^Let  Greece,"  he  says, 
''be  united;  let  no  Greek  state  make  war  upon  any 
other;  let  them  thank  the  Gods  if  they  can  all  Uye  in 
peace  and  agreement,  if,  as  men  in  crossing  riyers  grasp 
one  another^s  hands,  ^  so  they  can  hold  together  and  saye 
themselyes  and  their  cities  from  barbarian  inroads.  If 
it  is  too  much  to  hope  that  it  should  be  so  always,  let 
it  at  least  be  so  just  now ;  let  Greeks,  now  at  least,  unite 
and  keep  on  their  guard,  when  they  behold  the  yastness 
of  the  armies  and  the  greatness  of  the  struggle  going  oa 
in  the  West  No  man  who  looks  at  the  state  of  things 
with  common  care  can  doubt  what  is  coming.  Whether 
Rome  conquers  Carthage  or  Carthage  conquers  Rome,  the 
Tictor  wiU  not  be  content  with  the  dommion  of  the  Greeks 
of  Italy  and  Sicily ;  he  will  extend  his  plans  and  his 
warfare  much  further  than  suits  us  or  our  welfare.  Let 
all  Greece  be  upon  its  guard,  and  Philip  aboye  all  Your 
truest  defence,  O  Eong,"  he  continued,'  ''will  be  found 
in  the  character  of  the  chief  and  protector  of  Greece. 
Leaye  off  destroying  Greek  cities;  leaye  off  weakening 
them  till  they  become  a  prey  to  eyery  inyader.     Rather 

'  See  aboye,  p.  517.  It  was  worth  noticing  that  the  only  two  nego- 
ciatore  mentioned  on  the  ^tolian  side,  Agelaos  and  Eleonikos,  are  both 
of  them  citizens  of  Naupaktos.  It  is  thus  dear  that  that  city  was 
now  incorporated  with  the  JStolian  League  on  really  eqnal  terms,  but 
we  can  Well  believe  that  the  arts  of  statesmanship  and  diplomacy  were 
more  flonrishing  among  its  citizens  than  among  the  boors  and  brigands  of 
the  inland  country.  Of  the  diplomatic  powers  of  Agelaos  we  have  seen 
something  already  when  he  persuaded  Skerdilaidos  to  join  the  ^tolians. 

s  PoL  y.  104.  JivforKiKovrfs  rds  x*H*^  icaOdirwp  ol  rodr  voraiunis  iia- 
fitdpoPTts.  This  curious  comparison  shows  that  we  really  have  a  genuine 
speech. 

*  I  haye  thrown  the  somewhat  lifeless  infinitiyes  of  Polybios  into  the 
form  of  a  direct  address,  but  I  have  put  in  nothing,  of  which  the  substance 
is  not  to  be  found  in  his  text. 
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CHAP.  Yiii.  watch  oyer  Greece,  as  yom  watch  oyer  your  own  body . 
guard  the  interests  of  all  her  members  as  you  guard  the 
interest  of  what  is  your  own.  If  you  follow  such  a  course 
as  this,  you  will  win  the  good  will  of  Greece ;  you  wiQ 
have  eyery  Greek  bound  to  you  as  a  friend  and  as  a  sure 
supporter  in  all  your  undertijdngs ;  foreign  powers  will 
see  the  confidence  which  the  whole  nation  reposes  in  you, 
and  will  fear  to  attack  either  you  or  them.  If  you  wish 
for  conquest  and  military  glory,  another  field  inyites  you. 
Cast  your  eyes  to  the  We^t ;  look  at  the  war  raging  in 
Italy ;  of  that  war  you  may  easily,  by  a  skilful  policy, 
make  yourself  the  arbiter;  a  blow  dealt  in  time  may 
make  you  master  of  both  the  contending  powers.  If  you 
cherish  such  hopes,  no  time  bids  fairer  than  the  present 
for  their  accomplishment.  But  as  for  disputes  and  wan 
with  Greeks,  put  them  aside  till  some  season  of  leisure ; 
let  it  be  your  main  object  to  keep  in  your  own  bands  tbe 
power  of  making  war  and  peace  with  them  when  you  wilL 
If  once  the  clouds  which  are  gathering  in  the  West  afaoold 
adyance  and  spread  oyer  Greece  and  the  neighbouring 
lands,  there  will  be  danger  indeed  that  all  our  truces  and 
wars,  all  the  child's  play  with  which  we  now  amuse  our- 
selyes/  will  be  suddenly  cut  short  We  may  then  pray  in 
yain  to  the  Gods  for  tiie  power  of  making  war  and  peaoe 
with  one  another,  and  indeed  of  dealing  independently 
with  any  of  the  questions  which  may  arise  among  us."* 

The  way  in  which  Polybios  introduces  this  remarkable 
speech  leayes  hardly  room  for  doubt  that  it  is,  in  its  sub- 
stance at  least,  a  genuine  composition  of  the  Naupaktian 
diplomatist.'    It  displays  a  Pan-hellenic  spirit, ainceve  and 


^  Pol.  y.  104.     Tcb  dvox^  «ra2  ro^s  iro^ifAws  icai  k^Kov  tAs  wuMis  i$ 

s  It  is  amngjiig  to  see  Justin's  version  of  this  speech  (xxix.  3,  3),  which 
he  puts  into  the  mouth  of  Philip. 
'  The  mere  use  of  the  oraiio  obliqua  throughout  so  long  a  speech  would 
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prudent  indeed,  but  lowered  in  its  tone  by  the  necessities  chaf.  vm. 
of  the  times.    The  policy  of  Agelaos  is  substantially  the  Policy  of 
old  policy  of  Isokrat^s^  a  hundred  and  thirty  years  before.  Spared 
Let  Greece,  say  both  Agelaos  and  Isokrat^s,  lay  aside  her  ^*]^*^** 
intestine  quarrek,  and  arm  herself,   under  Macedonian  kratds. 
headship,  for  a  s<»ruggle  with  the  barbarian.      But  the 
policy  which,  in  the  days  <^  Isokrat^,  was  a  mere  rheto- 
rician's dream,  had  become,  in  the  days  of  Agelaos,  the 
soundest  course  which  a  patriotic  Greek  could  counsel. 
In  the  days  of  Isokrat^,  the  barbarians  of  Persia  were  not 
real  enemies  of  Greece ;  they  in  no  way  threatened  Grecian 
independence ;  it  was  only  a  sentimental  vengeance  which 
marked  them  out  as  objects  of  warfare ;  the  real  enemy 
was  that  yeiy  Macedonian  whom  Isokrat^  was  eager  to 
accept  as  the  champion  of  Ghreece  against  them.     In  the 
days  erf  Agelaos,  the  barbarians  of  Rome  and  Carthage 
were,  if  not  avowed  enemies  ot  Greece,  at  least  neighbours 
of  the  most  dangerous  kind,  against  a  possible  struggle 
with  whom  Greece  was  bound  to  husband  every  resource. 
As  Greek  affairs  then  stood,  an  union  under  Macedonian  Union 
headship  was  probably  the  wisest  course  which  could  be  Mace- 
adopted.     But  such  a  course  was  now  the  wisest,  simply  ^^^JXd 
because  of  the  way  in  which  Greece  had  fallen  within  a  now 

.  desirable. 

single  generation.  Thirty  years  before,  but  for  iEtolian 
selfishness,  all  Greece  might  have  united  into  one  com^ 
pact  and  vigorous  Federal  commonwealth.  Ten  years 
before,  but  for  Achaian  jealousy,  Greece  might  have  been 
united  under  the  headship  of  one  of  her  own  noblest  sons, 
a  King  indeed,  but  a  King  of  her  own  blood,  a  King  of 
Sparta  and  not  of  Macedon.  Both  these  opportunities 
had  passed  away,  and  an  union  under  Philip  was  now  the 

seem  to  show  that  it  is  not,  like  so  many  other  speeches,  a  mere  rhetorical 
exercise  or  an  exposition  of  the  historian's  own  views. 

*  See  the  oration  or  pamphlet  of  Isokrat^  called  "  Philip,"  thronghout. 

O  O 
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CHAP.  Tin.  only  hope.  Philip  at  least  spoke  the  tongae  of  Greece, 
and  affected  to  regard  himself  as  the  Greek  King  of  a 
Greek  people.^  Macedonia  had  long  been  the  bnlwaik 
of  Greece  against  Gaulish  and  Thracian  savages ;  she  was 
now  called  upon  to  act  in  a  yet  higher  character  as  the 
bulwark  of  Greece  against  the  civilized  barbarians  of 
Borne  and  Carthage.  But  the  scheme  of  Agelaos  required 
greater  patriotism  and  greater  clearness  of  vision  than 
was  to  be  found  either  in  Greece  or  in  Macedonia.  A 
noble  career  lay  open  before  Philip,  but  he  was  fust 
becoming  less  and  less  worthy  to  enter  upon  it.  He 
was  fast  obscuring  the  pure  glory  of  his  youth  by  schemes 
of  selfish  and  unjust  aggrandizement;  he  had  already 
taken  the  first  downward  steps  towards  tiie  dark  tyranny 
of  his  later  years.  Agelaos'  own  countrymen  were  even 
less  ready  than  PhiUp  to  merge  their  private  advantage 
in  any  plans  for  the  general  good  of  Greece.  We  shall 
soon  see  iEtolia  appearing  in  a  light  even  more  infiunous 
than  any  in  which  she  had  appeared  already.  Achaia 
indeed  presented  more  hopefid  elements.  We  shall 
soon  see  her  military  force  assume,  when  too  late,  an 
efficiency  which,  a  generation  earlier,  might  have  been  the 
salvation  of  all  Greece.  But  that  force  was  now  to  be 
frittered  away  in  petty  Focal  strife,  or  in  partnership  with 
Peace  of  allies  who  took  the  lion's  share  to  themselves.  Peace 
tos,  B.O.'  was  concluded.  For  a  few  years  PeloponnSsos  eiyoyed 
^^^'  rest  and  prosperity.    Athens  was  delivered  from  her  fears 

1  In  PhUip's  treaty  with  Carthage  (Pol.  viL  9)  we  find  throughout  such 
phrases  as  MoiceSoykv  koI  n)y  AxXrir  'EAA^o,  MoiccS^rcf  koX  ot  i?<Xoi 
*EAAi?K6».  So,  in  his  conference  with  Flamininus  (PoL  xviL  4),  he  says 
Kdfwv  jcoi  rSw  SiWup  'EXX^tfvw,  Ct  Arrian,  iL  14.  7.  So  in  the  speech  of 
Lykiskos  (PoL  iz.  87-8),  we  find  the  Achaians  and  Macedonians  called 
ofi^vXoi,  while  the  Romans  are  distinguished  as  cUa^^Xm  and  fidpfiapou 
So  in  livy,  xxxi.  29.  Violas,  Acarfumas,  Macedones,  ^fu9dem  lingua 
homines,  Ac 
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of  Macedonia^  and  from  the  necessity  of  thinking  at  ail  ohap.  yiii. 
abont  Grecian  affairs.    She  and  her  demagogues^  Eury- 
kleidte  and  Mikidn,  had  now  abundant  leisure  for  decrees 
in  honour  of  King  Ptolemy  and  of  all  other  Kings  from 
whom  anything  was  to  be  got  by  flattery/    iEtoUa  at  first  JS^^ 
rejoiced  at  the  conclusion  of  a  war  which  had  turned  out  GeneraX 

B.C  217— 

SO  contrary  to  her  hopes ;  in  a  sudden  fit  of  idrtue  the  216. 
League  elected  Agelaos  himself  as  its  President,  on  the 
express  ground  of  his  being  the  author  of  the  Peace.  But 
the  ^tolians^  we  are  told,  soon  began  to  complain  of  a 
chief  whose  goyemment  kept  them  back  from  the  practice 
of  their  old  enormities,  and  who  had  negociated  peace  in 
the  interest,  not  of  ^Etolia  only,  but  of  all  Greece.'  But 
a  vigorous  chief  of  the  League  had  much  power,  and,  for 
once,  power  in  iEtoUa  was  placed  in  hands  disposed  to  use 
it  welL  Agelaos  had  the  honour  of  hindering,  at  least 
during  his  year  of  office,  all  violation  of  the  repose  of 
Hellas  on  the  part  of  his  countrymen. 


§  2.  From  the  EnS  of  the  Social  War  to  the  End  of 

the  First  Wa/r  with  Rome. 

B.C.  217-206. 

The  Peace  of  Agelaos  may  be   compared  with  the  Analogy 
Peace  of  Nikias  in  the  great  Peloponnesian  War.    Bach  ^f^e 
proved  little  more  than  a  truce,  a  mere  breathingnspace  of  ATOlaoa 
between  two  periods  of  warfare.     Within  a  few  years,  Peace  of 
the  Leagues  of  Achaia,  Akamania,  Bceotia,  and  Epeiros  [b!c.^21.] 
were  again  engaged  in   war  with  iEtolia,  Sparta^   and 


»  PoL  V.  10«.  •  lb.  107. 

0  0  2 
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CHAP.  nil.  Elis.  And,  just  as  lii^)peaed  in  the  second  port  of  the 
Peloponnesisn  War,  so,  in  what  we  may  really  look  cm 
as  the  second  part  of  ihe  War  of  the  Leagnes,  new  alties 
step  in  on  both  sides,  and  a  wider  field  of  war&re  is 
opened.  In  the  earlier  instance,  Athens,  strength^ied  by 
die  alliance  of  Argos,  added  Syracuse  and  nearly  all 
Sicily  to  the  number  of  her  enemies,  and  saw  the  treasures 
of  the  Great  King  lavished  to  bring  about  her  destractioa. 
So  now,  Philip  and  his  allies  ran  themselves  into  xfaoigers 
greater  still,  and  called  mightier  combatants  upon  ikt 
stage  than  Greece  had  ever  before  beheld.  Except  so  &r 
as  Persian  gold  came  into  play,  the  Peloponnesian  War 
remained  throughout  a  purely  Hellenic  struggle ;  but  the 
war  in  Greece  now  sinks,  in  a  general  view  of  the  world's 
history,  into  a  mere  accessory  of  the  mighty  struggle  be- 

Connexion  tween  Haunibd  and  Rome.     Macedonia  and  her  allies 

of  tho  ,  , 

Mace.        enrolled  themselves  on  the  side  of  Carthage,  while  JBtolia 
and^^mo  ^^  supported  by  the  alliance  of  Rome  and  P^[gamos. 
Wars.        Buj  ^hg  bai^in  between  Hannibal  and  Philip  proved  in 
practice  a  rather  one-sided  one.     It  does  not  appear  that 
Philip  and  his  allies  were  in  the  least  degree  strengthened 
by  the  friendship  of  Carthage,   while*  they  undoubtedly 
did  Hannibal  good  service  by  calling  off  some  portion  of 
the  Roman  force  to  the  other  side  of  the  Gull    Rome 
indeed,  while  Hannibal  was  in  Italj,  was  not  able  to  cany 
on  a  Macedonian  war  with  the  same  vigour  as  in  after- 
Bemnning  times.    But  eveu  a  slight  exertion  of  Roman  power  was 
influence    cuough  to  tuTu  the  scalc  in  Orecian  affidrs ;  and,  what  was 
in  Greece,  ^j  ^^  more  moment  than  any  immediate  success,  Mace- 
donia and  Greece  were  now  £edrly  brou^t  within  tiie 
magic  circle  of  Roman  influence.     It  was  now  only  a 
question  of  time,  how  soon,  and  throi^  what  stages  of 
friendship  or  enmity,  both  Macedonia  and  Greece  should 
pass  into  the  common  bondage  which  awaited  all  the 
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Meditenranean  nations.^  Nothing  coakl  be  more  impolitic  chap.  ^iii. 
than  the  conduct  of  Philip  throughout  the  whole  buainefla.  impolitic 
With  all  his  brilliant  qualities,  he  was  fyx  inferior  toofpuiip. 
hia  predecessor.  Had  Antigouos  Ddsfin  BurviTed,*  we 
may  feel  sure  that  the  course  of  Macedonian  politics 
would  baye  been  widely  different.  So  prudent  a  prince 
would  either  haTe  kept  out  of  the  struggle  altogether, 
or  dlse  have  thrown  himself  heart  and  soul  into  it. 
So  now,  Hannibal  and  Philip  together  might  probably 
have  crushed  Rome.  The  Roman  Inroadsword  triumphed 
alike  over  the  horsemen  of  Numidia  and  over  the  spear- 
men of  Macedon.  But  it  could  hardly,  haye  triumphed 
oyer  both  of  them  ranged  side  by  side.  And  where 
Hannibal  was  weak,  Philip  was  strong.^  Hannibal,  un. 
conquered  in  the  open  field,  was  baffled  by  the  slightest 
fortress  which  had  no  traitors  within  its  walls.  Philip  had 
the  blood  of  the  Besieger  in  his  yeins,  and  he  had  at  his 
command  all  the  resources  of  Greek  military  science.  He 
could  haye  brought  to  bear  upon  the  walls  of  Rome 
deyices  as  skilful  as  those  with  which  Archim^d^s  de- 
fended the  walls  of  Syracuse.  Aratos  himself  was  not  so 
old  but  that  he  mighty  on  some  dark  night,  haye  led  a 
daring  band  up  the  steep  of  the  Capitol,  as  he  had,  in 
earlier  days,  led  a  daring  band  up  the  steep  of  Akroko- 
rinthos.  But  Philip  shrank  altogether  from  yigorous 
action ;  he  did  not  deal  a  single  effectiye  blow  for  his 
Carthaginian  aUy  or  against  his  Roman  enemy.  He  simply 


'  The  gradual  steps  of  the  process  by  which  Rome  gradually  and  systa- 
matioftlly  swallowed  up  both  friends  and  enemies  is  perhaps  best  set  forth 
in  the  History  of  Momrasen.  But  the  reader  must  be  always  on  his 
guard  against  Mommsen's  idolatry  of  more  force.  Rome  seems  never  to 
haye  definitely  annexed  any  state  at  once  ;  all  hail  to  pass  through  the 
intermediate  stage  of  clientship  or  dependent  alliance.  See  Eortiim, 
iii.  276. 

*  See  Kortum,  iii.  203. 

3  See  Ai-nold,  iii.  158,  241,  265. 
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CHAP.  Tiii.  proYoked  Rome  to  a  certain  amount  of  immediate  hostility, 
and  caused  himself  to  be  set  down  in  her  account  as  one 
who  was  to  be  more  fully  dealt  with  on  some  future  daj. 
Probably  Hannibal  really  cared  but  little  for  his  aid. 
Philip  too  Whether  by  accident  or  by  design,  Philip  did  not  conclude 
i^tori^re    any  treaty  with  the  Carthagmian  tiU  after  the  crowning 
^0^216^^  victory  of  Cannse  had  made  his  assistance  of  fiar  less 
value.  ^    Probably  he  waited  to  see  the  course  of  events, 
and  waited  so  long  as  to  cut  himself  off  from  any  real 
share    in   their    control      The  adventures  of  his  Am- 
bassadors, as  recorded  by  livy,*  form  a  curious  story  in 
themselves,  and  they  supply  an  apt  commentary  on  some 
points  in  the  Law  of  Nations,  which  have  lately'  drawn 
to  themselves  special  importance.     But  they  concern  us 
less  immediately  than  some  points  both  of  the  form  and 
of  the  matter  of  the  Treaty. 
P^ip'8         Of  this  Treaty  we  have  what  seems  to  be  the  full  copy 
with         preserved  by  Polybios,*  and  we  have  notices  in  livy*  and 
B.o!^i6. '  later  authors.    It  is  an  offensive  and  defensive  alliance 
Terms       between  Carthage  on  the  one  side  and  Philip  and  his 
Treaty  in    aUies  ou  the  othcr.     Each  party  is  to  help  the  other 
Polybios.    agiQngt  all  enemies,  except  where  any  earlier  obligation 
may  stand  in  the  way.    The  Romans  are  not,  in  any  case, 
not  even  if  they  conclude  peace  with  Carthage,  to  be 
allowed  to  retain  any  possessions,  whether  in  the  form  of 
dominion  or  alliance,  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Hadriatic 
This  is  simply  all,  as  it  stands  in  Polybios ;  and  a  tresAj 
concluded  on  such  simple  terms  seems  to  have  somewhat 
puzzled  later  writers,   both  ancient  and  modem.    As  it 
stands,  there  seems  so  little  for  either  party  to  gain  by  it. 
The  person  really  to  profit  by  its  stipulations  would  seem 
to  be  D6mStrios  of  Pharos,  who  would  regain  his  lost 

I  ThirlwaU,  viii.  277.     Cf.  Flathe,  ii  273. 

*  Liv.  xxiii.  33,  34,  39.     App.  Mac.  1.  '  January,  1862. 

*  Pol.  i-ii.  9.  *  Liv.  xxiii  38. 
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dominions.    Philip  was  to  help  Carthage  in  the  war  with  chap.  vni. 
Borne,  and  it  is  not  said  that  he  was  to  receive  any  pay- 
ment for  his  labours.     It  has  excited  surprise  ^  that  no  Yarious 
provision  is  made  either  for  the  independence  of  the  ^^  ^^ 
Sicilian  and  Italian  Greeks  or  for  their  transference  fro^i  {f^^^ 
Boman  to  Macedonian  rule.     On  the  other  hand,  later  writers. 
Greek  writers '  have  supposed  proyisions  for  the  annexa- 
tion of  Epeiros  and  the  rest  of  Greece  to  the  Macedonian 
Kingdom.    But  the  explanation  of  the  Treaty  as  it  stands  Probable 
does  not  seem  difficult     The  key  to  the  whole  position  is  tionofthe 
that  Philip  was  too  late ;  he  had  missed  the  favourable  ^^^*y- 
moment ;  he  was  negociating  after  Cannse  instead  of  be- 
fore it.    At  an  earlier  time,  Philip's  help  might  well  have 
seemed  worth  buying  at  the  cost  of  a  considerable  portion 
of  Italy ;  but,  if  it  eyer  had  been  so^  it  was  so  no  longer. 
Hannibal  now  deemed  himself  strong  enough^  perhaps 
absolutely  to  conquer  Italy  by  his  own  forces,  at  all  eyents 
to  weaken  Rome  thoroughly  and  permanently.    In  the 
case  of  complete  conquest,  he  would  not  be  disposed  to 
divide  the  spoil  with  an  ally  who  stepped  in  only  at  the 
last  moment     But  if  Rome  were  not  to  be  conquered, 
but  still  to  be  dismembered,  those  parts  of  her  empire 
which  Philip  would  have  the  best  claim  for  demanding  as 
subjects  or  allies,  namely  Sicily  and  Greek  Italy,  were 
also  exactly  the  parts  which  Carthage  also  would  most 
naturally  claim  to  have  transferred  to  her  dominion  or 
protection.     Still  Philip,  though  not  now  of  the  import- 
ance which  he  once  was,  was  not  to  be  wholly  despised. 
He  was  no  longer  needed  as  a  principal ;  still  he  might, 
especially  with  his  fleet,'  be  usefid  as  an  auxiliary.    For 
such  services  it  would  be  reward  enough  if  the  Roman 


1  Flathe,  ii  279.     Cf.  Thirlwall,  viii.  278,  note. 
>  App.  Mac  1.     Zonaras  ap.  Thirlwall,  yiii  279,  note, 
s  Liy.  xxiii.  3d.     Fhilippus  Rex  quam  maxim&  classe  (ducentaa  autem 
naves  videbator  effectujras)  in  Italiam  tr^jiceret. 
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CHAP.  Tin.  possessions  in  his  owti  neighbourhood  were  to  be  inu»- 
ferred  to  himself  or  his  friends,  and  if  Carthage,  in  any 
futtire  war,  gave  him  such  help  as  he  was  now  to  give 
Hannibd.  This  seems  to  be  tiie  simple  meaning  of  the 
Treaty  in  Polybios,  and  its  terms  agree  very  well  mik  the 
pofidtion  of  things  at  the  time. 
Position  In  this  treaty,  Philip  negociates  as  a  Qreek  Kii^,  Use 
by  Phmp  ^^^^  ^^  ^  great  Qreek  alliance.  How  far  he  was  justified 
JP  ^^^  .  in  so  doing,  that  is,  how  far  his  n^ociations  were  author- 
ized  by  the  Federal  Assemblies  of  Achida,  Epeiros,  Akar^ 
nania,  and  Boeotia,  we  have  no  means  of  judging.  We 
have  now  lost  the  continuous  guidance  of  Polybios,  and 
we  have  to  patch  up  our  story  how  we  can  from  the  frag- 
ments of  his  history  combined  with  the  statements  of  later 
and  inferior  writers.  Happy  it  is  for  us  when  the  Roman 
copyist  condescends  to  translate  the  illustrious  Greek  of 
whom  he  speaks  in  so  patrofnizing  a  tone.^  But  whether 
authorized  or  not,  Philip  speaks  in  this  treaty  as  the  head 
of  a  Greek  alliance,  almost  as  the  acknowledged  head  of 
all  Greece.  As  such,  he  demands  that  Korkyra^  'Eipi- 
damnos,  and  Apoll6nia  be  released  from  all  dependence 
on  Rome.  Probably  they  were  to  be  formally  enrolled  as 
members  of  the  Grand  Alliance ;  practically  they  would 
most  likely  have  sunk  to  the  level  of  Thessaly,  or  even  to 
that  of  Corinth  and  Orchomeiios.  As  chief  of  such  an 
alliance,  Philip  may  not  have  been  unwilling  to  stipulate 
for  Carthaginian  aid  in  any  future  struggles  witib  lEtolia. 
All  this  would  practically  amount  to  making  Iiimself 
something  like  chief  of  Greece,  a  chief  who  would  doubt- 
less  be,  in  name,  the  constitutional  head  of  a  voluntary 
alliaiice>  but  a  chief  whose  positioil  might  easily  d^ene- 
rate  into  practical  Tyranny,  or  even,   before  long,   into 


^  Liv.  XXX.  45.    Polybiiis,  Jiaudquaquain  spemendus  audor,     lb.  zxiiii. 
10.     Polybium  sociiti  sumus,  7«wi  incerfum  aMlorcm. 
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avowed  Kingship.    But  no  such  sehemoB  eould  possibly ^^iLfp.yiii. 
find  a  place  in  a  public  treaty  concluded  by  Philip  in  his 
own  name  and  in  that  of  his  Greek  allies*^    In  the  later 
writers,  the  simple  terms  recorded  by  Polybios  gradually 
develope  into  much  larg^  plans  of  conquest     The  Treaty 
in  Polybios  provides  for  a  joint  war  with  Rome,  but  it 
contemplates  the  possibility  of  that  war  being  ended  by  a 
treaty  with  Rome,  ai^d  it  provides  that,  in  such  a  case, 
certain  definite  cessions  shall  be  made  to  Philip  or  his 
allies.     After  this,  if  Philip  ever  stood  in  need  of  Car- 
thaginian help,  Carthaginian  help  was  to  be  forthcoming. 
In  the  copy  in  Livy  these  terms  swell  into  something  LIyjt's 
widely    difierent.      Italy  is   to  be  definitely  conquered  of  the 
for    the    benefit  of    Carthage   by  the  joint  powers  of'^^^' 
Carthage  and  Macedonia ;  the  allied  armies  are  then  to 
pass  over  into  Greece ;  they  are  to  wage  war  with  what 
Kings  they  pleased,  and  certain  large  territories,  some- 
what  vaguely  expressed,   are  to  be  annexed   to   Mace- 
donia.    Philip   is  to  take   all  islands  and    continental 
cities  which  lie  anywhere  near  to  his  Kingdont'     All 
this  has  evidently  grown  out  of  the  stipulated  cession 
of  Korkyra  and  the  Greek  cities   in  Illyria      Appian 
goes  a  step  further.     In  his  version   the   Carthaginians  Appian's 
are  to  possess  all  Italy,   and  tiien  to  help   Philip  in 
conquering  Greece.^    This  was  just  the  light  in  which  the 
matter  would  look  to  a  careless  Greek  writer  of  late 
times,  who  probably  had  his  head  full  of  Demosthenes  and 
Alexander  and  the  earlier  Philip,  and  who  had  no  clear 

*  One  of  Philip's  envoys  (Liv.  xxiii.  89)  was  a  Magndsian.  Does  this 
simply  show  the  utter  subjection  of  Thessaly  to  Philip,  or  was  S6sitheoB 
armed  with  any  commission  from  an  imaginary  Thessalian  League  ? 

*  Liv.  xxiii.  33.  Perdomita  Itali^  navigarent  in  Grseciam,  bellumque 
cum  quibus  Regibus  placeret,  gererent.  Qusb  civitates  continentis,  quR 
insulie  ad  Macedoniam  vergunt,  ete  Philippi  regnique  ejus  essent. 

'  App.  Mac.  1.  ^Ikimros  .  .  ^irejuirf  vpds  *Ayvlfiay  .  .  vxiax^o6fA€Vos 
eniTf  (rvfifiaxi^<ffiv  M  ri^v  *lToA/a>',  el  K^eiuos  adr^  avyOoiro  KwrfpydarcurBou 
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oHAP.Tii^idea  of  the  real  position  of  the  Greek  states  at  this  par- 
ticular time.  Philip  no  doubt  aimed  at  a  supremacy  ot 
some  sort  oyer  Greece,  but,  when  n^ociating  in  the  name 
of  a  great  Greek  Alliance,  he  could  not  well  haye  publicfy 
asked  for  Carthaginian  help  for  tiie  subjugation  of  (Greece. 
Version  of  In  Zouaras  we  reach  a  still  further  stage';  Hellas,  Epeiroe^ 
Zonaras.  ^^^^  ^^^  islands  are  to  be  the  prize  of  Philip,  as  Italy  is  to 
be  the  prize  of  Carthage.  Now,  in  the  genuine  copy,  I^uHp 
counts  Macedonia  as  part  of  Hellas,  and  acts  in  the  name 
of  the  Allied  Powers,  of  which  Epeiros  was  one.  To  ask 
for  the  subjugation  of  Hellas  and  Epeiros  would  have 
been  qidte  inconsistent  with  his  own  language.  There 
may  of  course  haye  been  secret  articles,  or  tiie  Romans 
may  haye  tampered  with  the  treaty ;  these  are  questions 
to  which  no  answer  can  be  ^yen.  But  the  copy  as  given 
by  Polybios  seems  perfectly  to  sidt  the  conditions  of  the 
case,  and  tiie  variations  of  later  writers  seem  to  be  only 
exaggerations  and  misunderstandings  naturally  growing 
out  of  his  statements. 

Import-  This  treaty  had  the  effect  of  placing  all  the  Federal 
^^^^  States  of  Greece,  except  ^Etolia,  in  a  position  of  hostility 
Federal     towards  Bomc.     It  is  therefore  an  event  of  no  small 

History. 

moment  in  a  general  history  of  Federalism.  It  was  the 
first  step  towards  the  overthrow  of  the  earliest  and  most 
flourishing  system  of  Federal  commonwealths  which  the 
world  ever  saw.  From  the  moment  that  any  independent 
state  became  either  the  friend  or  the  enemy  of  Rome,  from 
that  moment  the  destiny  of  that  state  was  fixed.  The  war 
which  I  am  about  to  describe  made  Achaia  the  enemy, 
and  iEtolia  the  friend,  of  Rome ;  but  the  doom  of  friend 
and  of  enemy  was  alike  pronounced ;  as  it  happened,  the 
present  friend  was  the  first  to  be  swallowed  up.  On  the 
eve  of  such  a  struggle,  a  struggle  in  which  the  republican 
Greeks  had  certainly  no  direct  interest,  one  would  be  glad 
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to  know  how   far  the  different  Federations  really  com- ohap.  yiii. 
mitted  themselyes  to  it  by  their  own  act,  and  how  fiEtr 
Philip  merely  carried  out  Apellto'  principle  of  dealing  with 
Achaia  and  Epeiroa  as  no  less  bound  to  submission  than 
Thessaly  herself.    Howeyer  this  may  be,  the  treaty  was, 
in  its  terms,  one  which  Philip  contracted  on  behalf  of 
his  allies  as  well  as  of  himself;  Rome  therefore,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  dealt  with  all  the  allies  of  Philip  as  with 
enemies.    It  was  howeyer  some  time  before  tiie  war  di- 
rectly touched  any  of  the  states  of  Peloponn6sos.    Philip's 
inmiediate  object  was  to  secure  those  cities  on  the  Illyrian 
coast  which  were  in  alliance  with  Rome.    They  were  to 
be,  in  any  case,  his  share  of  tiie  spoil ;  if  he  still  cherished 
any  thoughts  of  an  expedition  into  Italy,  their  possession 
seemed  necessary  as  the  first  step.    But  he  still  found  PhiUp's 
leisure  to  meddle  in  the  affieurs  of   Peloponn6sos,  for^^p^^^^. 
which  his  possession  of  Corinth,  Orchomenos,   and  the  poiu^^so^- 
Triphylian  towns '  gaye  him  constant  opportunities  and 
excuses.  His  character  was  now  rapidly  corrupting ;  his  ad- 
viser was  no  longer  Aratos,  but  D6m^trios  of  Pharos.    The  Affairs  of 
first  time  that  we  hear  of  his  presence  is  at  Messdnd.     In  ^f^^is. 
that  city,  the  oligarchical  goyemment,  which  was  in  posses- 
sion during  the  last  war,'  had  lately  been  oyerthrown  by  a 
democratic  reyolution.'    But  tiiere  was  a  powerful  discon- 
tented party,  and  new  troubles  seemed  likely  to  break 
out    Both  the  King  of  Macedonia  and  the  President  of  Interfer- 

6HC6  OI 

the  Achaian  League,  a  place  now  filled  by  Aratos  for  the  PhiUp  and 
sixteenth  *  time,  hastened  to  Mess^nd,  both,  we  may  sup-  ^  *^ 
pose,  in  the  ayowed  character  of  mediators.  Certainly 
neither  of  them  could  haye  any  other  right  to  interfere  in 
the  internal  quarrels  of  a  city  which  was  neither  subject 
to  the  Macedonian  Crown  nor  enrolled  in  the  Achaian 
Confederation.    Aratos,  we  may  well  belieye,  went  with  a 

*  See  above,  p.  588.  '  See  above,  p.  514.  *  Pol.  vii  9. 

*  Or  fifteenth.    See  note  at  the  end  of  the  Chapter. 
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CHAP.  vni.  NBeere  desire  of  preventiiig  bloodflhed,  and  not  wiihovt 

some  hope  of  persuading  both  parties  that  their  safety  and 

tranquillity  would  be  best  secured  by  union  with  Achak.' 

With  what  views  King  Philip  wait  was  soon  shown  by  the 

eyent.  He  arrived  a  day  sooner  than  Aratos,  and  his  arriTtl 

is  spd^en  o!  in  words  which  seem  to  show  that  he  wis 

Disturb-     auxiotts  to  Outstrip  hiuL*    The  day  thus  gained  he  is  said 

caused  by  to  havc  spcut  in  Working  on  the  passions  of  both  parties, 

^'       till  the  result  was  a  massacre  in  which  the  magistrates  and 

two  hundred  otiier  citizens  peridied.'  The  younger  Aratos 

did  not  scruple  to  express  himsdf  strongly  about  sank 

Last  in-     conduct ;  ^  but  tiie  father  still  retained  influence  enougk 

Aiatos       to  persuade  Philip,  for  veiy  shame,  to  drop  an  infamous 

PUlip.      scheme,  proposed  to  him  by  D^mdtrioa,  for  retaining  the 

Mess^nian  citadel  in  his  own  hands.'    The   next  year 

Pl^ip's     Philip's  crimes  increase;    he  sends  D^m^trios,  on  wfai^ 

second  .  i     •*■•  • 

attempt  on  pretence  we  know  not,  to  attack  Messto^  an  attempt  m 
Ro^il!    wWch  the  perfidious  adventurer  lost  his  Ufa*    We  next 

^  Plutarch's  (Ar.  49)  expression  of  fiofi$£y  may  mean  anything  or  nothing. 

'  Pol.  vii.  13.  *ApdTov  KaBv(rrtp^<rayros,  Plut  Ar.  49.  *0 /iir 'A^otas 
^m-ipu,    Cf.  above,  p.  875. 

s  It  seems  quite  impossible  to  roeoncile  the  details  of  Plutarch's  stoiy 
(Ar.  49)  with  the  direct  statements  of  Polybios  \viL  9).  Plutarch  makes 
Philip  ask  the  magistrates  (trrpa-ntyot)  if  they  have  no  laws  to  restrain  the 
multitude,  and  then  ask  the  multitude  if  they  have  no  hands  to  resbt 
tyrants.  A  tumult  naturally  arises,  in  which  the  magistrates  are  killed. 
This  story  implies  an  oligarchic  government,  yet  it  is  clear  from  Polybios 
that  the  government  of  Messen6  was  now  democratic,  and  Plutarch  himwlf 
gives  the  magistrates  the  democratic  style  of  trrpamrfoi,  not  the  aristo- 
cratic stylo  of  H^poi,  Still  it  is  perfectly  credible  that  Philip  played, 
in  some  way  or  other,  a  double  part  between  two  factious,  and  encouraged 
the  worst  passions  of  both. 

^  Plut.  Ar.  50.  'O  ytwlfficos  ....  r^c  \4yww  cTirc  wp6s  adr^^  tis 
odi^  KoKbs  fri  <l>tdyoiro  fifv  6^uf  whf  roiaura  Sp^uraSf  dXXA  itdarrmf 
cdtrx^aros,  (See  above,  p.  648. )  Was  the  subsequent  business  of  Poly- 
krateia  at  all  meant  as  revenge  for  this  instdt  ? 

*  See  the  story  in  PoL  vii  11.     Plut.  Ar.  60. 

•  Pol.  iu.  19.  See  Thirlwall,  viiL  282,  note.  Cf.  Paua.  iv.  29,  1,  who 
characteristically  confounds  Ddm^trios  the  Pharian  with  £>£m€trios  the 
son  of  Philip. 
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find  him  ohai^d  with  adultery  with  Polykrateia,  the  wile  ch^p.  thi. 
€)t  the  yonitger  Aratoe,  uid  lastly,  stung  by  the  reproaches 
of  her  fether-in-law  for  his  public  and  private  misdeeds,  he 
filled  np  the  measure  of  his  crimes  by  procuring  the  death 
of  the  elder  Aratos  by  poison.*  Aratos  himself  believed  Death  of 
tihat  8u<^  was  the  cause  of  his  death ;  he  spoke  of  his  b.c.  213. 
mortal  iUness  as  the  reward  of  his  friendship  for  Philip.' 
I%ilip  was  no  doubt,  by  this  time,  quite  degenerate 
enough  for  this  or  any  other  wickedness ;  but  one  regrets 
to  hear  that  his  agent  was  Tauridn,  whose  conduct  has 
hitherto  stood  out  in  honourable  contrast  to  that  cf  the 
other  Macedonian  chiefs.  Either  now,  or  at  some  later 
time,  Philip  carried  off  Polykrateia  into  Macedonia^  and 
gave  her  husband  drugs  which  destroyed  his  reason.'  in 
short,  the  gallant  young  King  and  faithful  ally  has  de- 
generated into  a  cruel  tyrant  and  a  treacherous  enemy. 

Thus  died  Aratos,  the  deliverer  and  the  destroyer  erf  Last  days 
Greece,  while  Oeneral  of  ttie  League  for  the  sixteenth  or  ^a  218. 
seventeenth  time.  His  career  had  been  spread  over  so 
long  a  space,  it  includes  so  many  changes  in  tiie  condition 
of  Greece  and  of  the  world,  that  one  is  surprised  to  find 
that  at  his  death  he  was  no  more  ^an  fifty-eight  years  of 
age.*    Sad  indeed  was  the  faU  of  Philip's  friend  and  victim 


1  Pol.  viii.  14.     Plut  Ar.  52. 

s  Polybios  (viii  14)  makes  him  say  simply,  rovra  rMx^ipa  rijf  ^iKIcls, 
^  K«^({Awk,  ic€icofjd<rfi90a  rrjs  frp6s  ^l\nnroy.  In  Plutarch  (Ar.  52)  this 
becomes,  torTt',  S  Kc^^wk,  ixlx^tpa  rfjs  $curi\iKfis  ^i\las.  Here  there 
seems  to  be  a  slight  touch  df  the  ihetorical  horror  of  Kings,  which  is 
hardly  in  character  in  the  mouth  of  Aratos.  On  the  probability  of  the 
ertory  of  the  poisoning,  see  Thirlwall,  riii.  288.     Niebuhr,  Lect  iii.  884. 

"  Plut  At.  64.  Liv.  xxvii.  81.  Uni  enim  principi  Achffiorum  Arato 
adempta  uxor  nomine  Polycratia,  ac  spe  regiarum  nuptiarum  in  Mace- 
doniam  asportata  faerat. 

This  comes  in  incidentally  five  years  after.  One  is  tempted  to  beliere 
that  Livy  had  never  heard  of  either  Aratos  till  he  came  to  the  events 
of  B.C.  208. 

*  Niebuhr  (iii  864  and  elsewhere)  talks  of  "  old  Aratos."    So  one  is'  led 
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CHAP.  Tm;  from  the  bright  promiBe  of  the  youth  who,  tiiirty-eigfat 
years  before,  had  driven  the  Tyrant  out  of  ^kyon.  Yet^ 
granting  his  one  fatal  act,  his  Uiter  years  had  been  usually 
and  honourably  spent,  and  he  retained  the  affectionft  of  his 
countrymen  to  the  last.  His  own  city  of  Siky^n  and  tiie 
League  in  general  joined  in  honours  to  his  memory ;  at 
Sikydn  he  was  worshipped  as  a  hero ;  he  had  his  priests 
and  his  festivals,  and  his  posterity  were  held  in  honour  for 
ages.^  He  was  cut  off  when  he  might  stiU  have  hoped  to 
keep  his  place  for  some  years  longer  as  at  least  a  spectator 
Com-  of  some  of  the  greatest  events  in  the  world's  histoiy.  But 
5?^^  he  made  way  for  a  nobler  successor,  though  one  possibly 
and  Philo-  less  sidtcd  for  tiie  coming  time  than  he  was  lumsell  Hie 
'^'"  crafty  diplomatist,  the  eloquent  parliamentary  leader,  ti>e 
cowardly  and  incapable  general,  passed  away.  In  his 
stead  there  arose  one  of  the  bravest  and  most  skilful  of 
soldiers,  one  of  the  most  honest  and  patriotic  of  poli- 
ticians, but  one  who  lacked  those  marvellous  powers  of 
persuasion  by  which  Aratos  had  so  long  swayed  Mends 
and  enemies,  and  had  warded  off  all  dangers  except  the 
poisoned  cup  of  Macedonian  friendship.  The  new  hero  of 
the  League  was  PhilopoimSn,  a  hero  worthy  of  a  better 
age.  He  fell  upon  evil  days,  because  the  Fates  had  cast 
his  lot  in  them.  If  the  days  of  Aratos  were  few  and  evil, 
they  were  so  by  his  own  choice. 


to  fancy  both  Philip  himself  in  after  times,  and  still  more  the  Emperor 
Henry  the  Fourth,  as  mnch  older  than  th^  really  were,  because  of  the 
early  age  at  which  they  began  public  life.  Livy  (xL  5,  54)  calls 
Philip,  senex  and  even  senio  conaumpius,  when  he  was  not  above  sixty ; 
he  makes  (zxx.  80)  Hannibal,  at  forty-five,  call  himself  senex^  and 
talks  (xzxv.  15)  of  the  seneetus  of  Antiochos  the  Qreat,  at  about  the 
same  age.  So  historians  almost  always  lavish  the  epithets  "old''  and 
"aged  "  upon  Henry,  who  died  at  the  age  of  fifty-six.  On  the  other  hand 
Justin  (zxx.  4)  makes  Flamininns  call  Philip  puer  immature  aiatu, 
when  he  was  about  thirty-eight. 
»  Pint  Ar.  58,  54. 
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CHAP.  vm. 
Meanwhile  the  Roman  war  had  begon^  tiiongh  as  yet  B^cmning 
the  Achaian  League  had  no  share  in  it    The  storm  first  koq^ 
broke  upon  the  Federal  States  of  north-western  Greece,  ^"'' , , 

*  '  B.O.  214. 

but  it  was  not  long  before  Achaia  herself  learned  how 
terrible  was  the  danger  into  which  her  royal  aUy  had  led 
her.     Philip  began  by  attacking  the  towns  of  Orikon  and 
ApoUdnia  on  tiie  Dlyrian  coast.     He  took  Orikon ;  but, 
while  besieging  ApoUdnia^  he  fled  ignominiously  before 
a  sudden  attack  of  the  Roman  Prsetor  Marcus  Valerius 
Lsevinus.^    This  happened    between  Philip's  two  inter- 
ferences at  Messdn6y  and  this  was  doubtless  the  expe- 
dition in  which  Aratos,  disgusted  with  tiie  King^s  conduct, 
refused   to   take    any    share.'     Lseyinus  continued   for 
some  years  to  command  on   the  lUyrian  station,   and 
he  effectuaUy  hindered    Philip — ^if   indeed   Philip    had 
any  longer  any  such  intention — ^from  crossing  oyer  to 
Italy  or  ^Ting  any  sort  of  eflBicient  aid  to  Hannibal 
But  Rome  had  as  yet  no  Grecian  allies ;  her  condition 
was  still  such  as  hardly  to  make  her  alliance  desirable. 
But  to  win  allies  in  tiie  neighbourhood  of  any  prince  Roman 
or  commonwealth  with  whom  Rome  was  at  war  was  an  ^jii^<^ 
essential  part  of  Roman  policy.     No  line  of  conduct 
was  more  steadily  adhered  to  during  the  whole  period 
of  her  conquests.      In  each  of  her  wars,   some  neigh- 
bouring pow^  was  drawn  into  her  alliance ;  his  forces, 
and,  still  more,  hiq  local  knowledge  and  adyantages,  were 
pressed  into  the  Roman  seryice ;   he  was  rewarded,  as 
long  as  he  could  be  of  use,  with  honours  and  titles 
and  increase  of  territory;  and  at  last,  when  his  own 
turn  came,  he  was  swallowed  up  in  the  same  gulf  with 
the  powers  which  he  had  himself  helped  to  oyerthrow. 
In  the  wars  between  Rome  and  Macedonia  this  part, 

>  Liy.  xxiv.  40.  Pint  Ar.  51. 
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CHAP.  Tni.  alike  dishonourable  and  disastrous,  fell  to  the  lot  of 
iEtolia.  The  momentary  fit  of  virtue  which  had  placed 
Agelaos  at  the  head  of  the  League  had  now  passed  away. 
Skopas  and  Dorimaehos  were  again  in  their  natural 
place  as  the  guiding  spirits  of  the  nation.  Skopas  was 
now  General,  and  Dorimaehos  retained  his  old  influence.* 
It  does  not  appear  that  Philip  or  his  aUies  had  done 
the  iEtolians  any  wrong,  and  the  only  intercourse  between 
Rome  and  iEtolia  up  to  this  time  had  certainly  not 
been  friendly.  A  time  had  been  when  Rome  had 
threatened  iEtolia  with  her  enmity,  if  she  did  not  scru- 
pulously regard  tiie  rights  of  her  Akamanian  neighbours.' 
But  Rome  had  now  forgotten  the  claims  of  Akcunania 
upon  the  forbearance  of  the  descendants  of  the  Trojaas. 

Position     iEtolia  bade  &ir  to  be  a  useful  ally,  and  Rome  was 

of  Rome.  •  ..  .  n    t    »  i*i*j^ 

agam  giving  signs  of  being  a  power  which  it  was 
worth  the  while  of  ^Stolia,  or  of  any  otiier  state,  to 
B.O.  216.  conciliate.  Rome  had  surrived  the  defeat  of  Oannse ;  her 
B.O.  211.  prospects  were  brightening  ;  Fulvius  had  recovered  Capua, 
and  MarcelluB  had  recovered  Syracuse.  Ledvinus  now 
opened  a  negociation  with  Skopas  and  Dorimadios,  pos- 
sibly with  other  leading  men  in  ^Etolia,'  and  he  was  by 
them  introduced  to  plead  the  cause  of  Rome  before  the 
iEtolian  Federal  Congress.  He  enlarged  on  the  happy 
position  of  the  allies  of  Rome;  ^toUa,  ihe  first  ally 
beyond  the  Hadriatic,  would  be  the  most  happy  and 
honoured  among  all  the  allies  of  Rome.  No  Samnite  or 
Sicilian  orator  was  present  to  set  forth  the  daric  side  oi 
Roman  connexion,  nor  was  there  any  envoy  from  Apolldnia 
or  Eorkyra  to  assert  the  claims  of  his  own  city  to  be 

*  Liv.  xxvL  24.     Scopas,  qui  tunc  pr«tor  gentis  erat,  et  Dorymachus 
princeps  ^tolomm. 

Princepe,  in  livy,  as  I  have  already  obseiTved,  implies  politicid  in- 
fiuence,  whether  with  or  without  official  rank. 

*  See  above,  p.  412. 

'  Livy,  U.S.     Tentatis  prius  per  secreta  coUoquia  principnm  animis. 
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Rome's  earliest  ally  in  the  Hellenic  world     A  treaty  was  chap.vih. 
agreed  upon,  that  infamous  league  of  plunder  which  made  Allianco 
the  name  of  iEtolia  to  stink  throughout  all  Greece.    Rome  Home  and 
and  iEtolia  were  to  make  conquests  in  common ;   iEtolia  ^!°o^, 
was  to  retain  the  territory,  and  Rome  to  carry  off  the 
moveable  spoil/    But  the  great  bait  was  Rome's  old  ally, 
Akamania     What  in  modem  political  jargon  would  be  Plots  for 
called  '*the  Akarnanian  question"  had  always  been  aunlon"*of 
matter  of  primary  moment  in  the  eyes  of  JStolian  poll-  A^*"^*' 
ticians.     The  moment  of  its  sdution  seemed  now  to  have 
come ;  the  gallant  little  Federation  was  to  be  swallowed 
up  by  its  powerful  and  rapacious  neighbour.     The  nego- 
ciators  of  Rome  and  iEtolia  forestalled  the  utmost  refine- 
ments of   modem  diplomacy.     iEtolia  revindicated  her 
natural  boundaries  ;  the  reunion  of  Akamania  was  decreed 
upon  the  highest  principles  of  etemal  right.  ^    An  end 
was  to  be  put  to  the  intolerable  state  of  things  which 
assigned  to  iBtolia  any  frontier  narrower  or  less  clearly 
marked  than  that  of  the  Ionian  and  iEgsean  Seas.     Elis, 
Sparta^  Ejng  Attalos  of  Pergamos,  and  some  Elyrian  and 
Thracian  princes/  might  join  the  alliance  if  they  wished. 
The  Romans  began  in  terrible  earnest     They  invaded  Romau 
Zakynthos,   occupied  all  but  the  citadel,  captured  the  b.c.  211 
Akamanian  towns  of  Oiniadai  and  N^sos,   and  handed 
them  over  to  their  allies.     Early  in  the  next  spring  the  b.c.  210. 
Lokrian  Antikyra  shared  the  same  fate ;  the  inhabitants 
were  carried  off  as  slaves  by  the  Barbarians,  and  the 
iEtolians  possessed  the  deserted  city/    Meanwhile  the 


^  Pol.  ix.  80.     Liv.  xxvL  84.     See  above,  p.  341. 

>  Liy.  U.S.  Acarnanas,  quos  segr^  ferrent  ifitoli  a  corpore  suo  diremptos, 
restibuJtwrwm  se  in  antiqaam  fonnulam  jnrisque  ac  ditionis  eorum. 

*  SkerdilaidoB  we  have  met  with  already  ;  on  Pleuratos,  see  Thirlwall, 
viii.  284. 

^  PoL  ix.  89.     ^'HSi}  Kvup/i^vrai  i»jkv  *kKapviif»p  Olwi^Bat  letd  N^<roy,  iror- 

firr^  'Vc9iiaiwv  adn^y.  koU  rh.  fi^v  r4icya  koI  rib  Tvrcuicaf  dirdyovo't  'Pwimuu^ 
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OHAP.  VIII, 

Inrasion 
of  Akar- 
nania. 


Heroism 
of  the 
Akar- 
nanians. 


Retreat 
of  the 
iEtolians. 


hosts  of  iEtoIia  set  {orth  to  take  possession  of  the  doToted 
land  of  Akamania.    The  march  of  their  whole  force,  while 
Hiilip  was,  as  usual,  occupied  with  his  barbarian  neigb- 
bourSy  seemed  destined  to  bring  this  troublesome  Akar- 
nanian  question  to  the  speediest  of  solutions.     But  the 
invaders  met,  at  the  hands  of  a  whole  people,  with  a  re- 
sistance like  that  of  the  defenders  of  Numantia  or  of 
Mesolongi.     Eveiy  inhabitant  of  Akamania  stood  forth 
with  the  spirit  of  a  Hofer  or  an  Aloys  Reding.    Akamania 
was  a  Federal  Democracy,  -but  here  at  least  Federalism 
did  not  imply  weakness,  nor  did  Democracy  evi^rate  in 
empty  vaunts.    Women,  children,  and  old  men  were  B&at 
into  tiie  friendly  land  of  Epeiros ;  eveiy  Akamanian  from 
sixteen  to  sixty  swore  not  to  retum  unless  victorious; 
their  allies  were  conjured  not  to  receive  a  single  fngitiye ; 
the  Epeirots  were  jNrayed  to  bury  the  slain  defenders  of 
Akamania  under  one  mound,  and  to  write  over  them  the 
l^end,  **  Here  lie  the  Akamanian^  who  died  fighting  for 
their  countiy  against  the  wrong   uid  violence  of  the 
iEtoIians."  ^    Not  that  this  heroic  frame  of  mind  at  all  led 
them  to  despise  more  ordinary  help ;  they  sent  messengers 
praying  King  Philip  to  come  wiUi  fdl  speed  to  their  aid. 
The  invaders  shrank  and  paused  when  they  found  the 
frontier  guarded  by  men  bent  on  so  desperate  a  resistance.' 
When  they  heard  that  Philip  was  actuaUy  on  his  march, 
the  invincible  iEtoIians,  hamessed  as  they  were,  turned 
themselves  back  in  the  day  of  battle.    They  departed, 
apparently  without  striking  a  blow,  to  eigoy  the  easier 


mtff6fitwa  lhiko9f6ri  iv€p  €ar<(s  iart  vio^cir  rois  Ov6  rcb  rmw  dXXo^^kat^ 
wtffoQo'Uf  4^9virias'  rd  V  M^  leKripwofAOVirt  rmp  ih'vxil'c^rw  AhmKoL 

^  Liy.  xxYL  25.  '*Hic  siti  sunt  Acamanes,  qui,  adyeTsos  yira  ci 
injoriam  ^tolorom  pro  patriA  pDgnantes,  mortem  occubnemnt**  Ct 
PoL  ix.  40. 

'  liv.  U.8.  ^toloTTun  impetom  tardaverat  primo  co^jnratloius  fiinu 
AcamamcsB  ;  delude  auditus  Philippi  adventns  regredi  etiam  in  iiitiB«a 
coegit  fines. 
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prey  which  the  Roman  sword  had  won  for  them,  and  the  ouap.vhi. 
difficulties  and  complications  of  Akamania  remained  for 
the  present  nnsolyed. 

Among  the  Peloponnesian  states,  Elis  and  Messdnd  Condition 
readily  joined  the  Roman  and  ^Etolian  alliance ;  *  but  ^    ^^*'^' 
it  was  an  important  object  with  both  sides  to  obtain  tiie 
adhesion  of  Sparta.    A  series  of  revolutions  had  taken 
place  in  that  city,  some  of  them  while  the  Social  War 
was  still  going  on,  and  some  since  its  conclusioa     One  Sedition  of 
Cheildn,  a  member  of   the  royal  famUy,  who  deemed  b.c.  21 8. 
himself  to  be  unjustly  depriyed  of  the  kingdom,  raised 
a  tumult^  beginning  his  revolution  with  what  was  now 
the  established  practice  of  killing  the  Ephors.    But  he 
fiuled  in  an  attempt  to  surprise  King  Lykourgos,  and, 
finding  that  he  had  no  partisans,  he  fled  to  Achaia.*    A  Banish- 
short  time  afterwards,  the  Ephors  suspected  King  Lykour-  retunTof 
gos  himsislf  of  treason,  and  he  escaped  with  difficulty  into  ^^^L^^ 
iEtolia'  Afterwards  they  found  evidence  of  his  innocence,  b.c.218- 

217. 

and  sent  for  him  home  again.*    The  other  King  Agteipolis  ^^  Jgjpoiis. 
is  said  to  have  been  expelled  by  Lykourgos  after  the 
death  of  his  guardian  uncle  Kleomends."    Certain  it  is 
diat  he  is  found  as  an  exile  and  a  wanderer  many  years 
after.     Lykourgos  left  a  son,  Pelops,^  who  seems  to  have  Pelops. 

^  PoL  ix.  80.  «  lb.  iv.  81. 

•  lb.  V.  29.  It  is  worth  notice  that  the  vioi,  who  always  figure  con- 
spicaoosly  in  the  Spartan  reyolntions  of  this  age,  appear  on  this  occasion 
on  the  side  of  the  Ephors.  The  yoong  were  the  party  of  Kleomends, 
and  Lykourgos  was  suspected  of  un&ithfulness  to  his  principles. 

•  PoL  V.  91. 

'  Such  must  be  the  meaning  of  Livy,  xxziv.  26.  But  he  confounds 
this  Kleomen&i  with  the  great  Eleomen^;  Pulsus  infams  ah  Lyewrgo 
tyrawno  post  mortem  Cleomenis,  qui  primus  tyrcmnus  Lacedcfm&M  fuit. 
Bat  what  shall  we  say  to  a  writer  who  tells  us  that  Sparta  had  been  subject 
to  Tyrants  per  aliquot  osUUes  t  Livy's  several  generations  stretch  from  the 
great  Kleomen^  to  B.C.  195,  about  thirty  years. 

•  About  Pelops,  see  Manso,  iji.  369,  889.     I  do  not  however  see  the 
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CHAP.  Tin.  retained  a  nominal  royalty  in  common  with   a  certwB 
Macha-      MachanidaB,  who  is  of  course  branded  by  AchsJan  writers 

nidfis. 

with  the  name  of  Tyrant*    We  must  remember  that  the 

^tolian     same  title  is  fireely  layished  on  Kleomen^s  himself.'     It 

nanian       ^^  during  the  reign  of  Machanidas  that  the  Ambassadors 

^wrta*  of  the  rival  Leagues  of  iEtolia  and  Akamania  came  to 

B.C.  210.    plead  their   respective  causes  at  Sparta.     Machanidany 

Tyrant  as  he  was,  must  have  respected  popular  forms,  for 

it  is  clear  that  the  speeches  given  by  Polybios  on  this 

occasion'*  were  addressed  to  a  Popular  Assembly.    Hie 

iEtolian  envoys  were  Kleonikos,*  of  whom  we  have  before 

heard,  and  Chlaineas^  who  was  the  chief  speaker.    He  setn 

forth  the  good  deeds  of  iStolia,  which  are  chiefly  sununed 

up  in  her  resistance  to  Antipater  and  Brennus,  and  also 

the  evil  deeds  of  Macedonia,  which  fill  up  a  much  longer 

space.     He  tells  the  Lacedaemonians  that  whatever  An- 

tigonos  had  done  in  Peloponn^sos  was  done  out  of  no  love 

either  for  Achaian  or  Spartan  freedom,  but  simply  out  of 

dread  and  envy  of  the  power  of  Sparta  and  her  victorious 

Speech  of  King.  The  speech  o!  I^kiskos^  the  envoy  fipom  the  Federal 

Qovemment  of  Akamania,"  is  more  remarkable.     It  is  an 

elaborate  accusation  of  iEtoUa  and  eulc^  on  Macedonia. 

It  is  worth  notice,  as  showing  that  there  was,  on  every 

question,  a  Macedonian  side,  which  was  really  taken  by 

many  Greeks,  and  that  we  are  not  justified  in  looking  at 

the  whole  history  purely  with  Athenian  eyes.     In  the  eyes 

contradictiou  between  the  two  passages,  Livj,  xxxiy.  S2,  and  the  fragment 
of  DiodOros,  670  (iii.  105,  Dindorf).  Bnt  the  matter  is  of  very  Uttle 
importance. 

1  I  can  see  no  ground  for  the  violent  d«seription  of  Machanidas  given 
by  Mr.  Donne  in  the  Dictionary  of  Biography.  He  seems  to  fancy  that 
Machanidas  was  a  Tarontine  by  birth,  heedless  of  Bishop  ThirlwalVs 
warning,  vili.  298. 

'  Pausanias  (iv.  29.  10),  by  a  strange  confosion,  makes  Machanidas 
immediately  succeed  Kleomenfis. 

»  PoL  ix.  28-89.  *  lb.  87.     See  above,  pp.  58,  558. 

»  lb.  82.     See  above,  p.  149. 
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of  Lyldskos,  the  representative  of  one  of  the  most  honour-  chap.vih. 
able  and  patriotic  states  in  Greece,  Macedonians,  Spartans, 
and  Achaians  are  equally  Greeks  ;  ^  the  elder  Philip  is  the 
pious  crusader  who  delivered  Delphi  from  the  Phdkian  ;  * 
Alexander  is  the  champion  of  Hellas  against  the.  Bar- 
barian, the  hero  who  made  Asia  subject  to  the  Greeks." 
Antigonos  is  of  course  the  deUverer  from  the  Tyranny  of 
Kleomen^s,  the  restorer  of  the  ancient  constitution  of 
Sparta.*  He  sets  forth  with  more  force  the  services  of 
Macedonia  as  the  btdwark  of  Greece  against  lUyrian  and 
Thracian  Barbarians."  The  old  sins  of  iEtolia  against 
Akamania,  Achaia,  Boeotia,  Sparta  herself,  are  all  strongly 
put  forward;"  the  orator  enlarges  on  the  late  infamous 
treaty  with  Rome,  the  capture  of  Oiniadai  and  N^sos 
and  Antikyra,  their  inhabitants  carried  off  into  ba^ 
barian  bondage,  and  their  desolate  cities  handed  over 
to  iEtolian  masters.'  He  warns  his  hearers  against  the 
common  peril ;  war  with  Achaia  and  Macedonia  was,  after 
all,,  a  struggle  for  supremacy  between  different  branches 
of  the  same  nation ;  war  with  Rome  is  a  struggle  for 
liberty  and  existence  against  a  barbarian  enemy.  The 
iEtolians,  in  their  envy  and  hatred  against  Macedonia, 
have  brought  a  cloud  from  the  west,"  which  may  pos- 
sibly overwhelm  Macedonia  first,  but  which  will,  in  the 

^  Pol.  ix.  37.  *'E^iXjOTifi*t&$t  wp6s  *Axatoi^s  Ktd  McuceiSycu  6no<piS\ovs. 
Cf.  above,  p.  662. 

«  lb.  33. 

'  lb.  34.     TiriKoov  iirolriar€  n/jv  'Airway  rots  *EAA.ij<rii'. 

*  lb.  36.  'EK/SoXfldK  tV  r6payyop  koI  roi)r  p6fiovs  koI  t6  wdrpioy  Cfjup 
AwoKar4<m\ff9  woXItcv/jm, 

'lb.  35.  M€UC9li6if€S  oir^y  irXc/w  toO  filov  xP<^^or  od  irodovrcu  Jitaywvt- 
(dfitvot  Tp6s  roi^s  fiapfidpovs  iiirhp  rris  rwv  'EXAifcwK  wr^dKtias.  Cf.  Pol. 
xviiL  20. 

«  lb.  84.     See  above,  p.  392. 

^  lb.  39.     See  above,  p.  577. 

^  lb.  37.  'ETKnrcuroC/icyoi  tjiKikovto  y4<t>os  dhrd  rrfs  itnr4pas.  The  same 
metaphor  is  found  in  the  speech  of  Agelaos  at  Naupaktos  seven  years 
earlier.     See  above,  p.  561. 
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CHAP.  Tin.  end,  pour  down  its  baleful  contents  upon  die  whole  of 
Greece. 

The  eloquence  and  the  reasoning  of  Lykiskos  were  of  no 

avail  against  that  feeling  of  hatred  towards  Macedonia 

and  Achaia,  which  had  been  die  ruling  passicm  at  Sparta 

Sparto  in    cTcr  since  the  Eleomenic  War.    Sparta  joined  the  MixHian 

^ti^'^^      alliance ;  under  her  sole  luid  enterprising  King — ^I  see  no 

^^^^      reason  to  refuse  him  the  title — she  soon  began  to  take  a 

vigorous  share  in  the  war.    Achaia  was  now  pressed  by 

Sparta  and  Elis,  just  as  she  had  been  in  the  Social  War. 

But  she  soon  found  that  she  had  also  to  deal  with  an 

enemy  far  more  terrible  than  any  that  could  be  found  on 

Naval       her  own  side  of  the  Ionian  Sea.    Publius  Sulpicius  now 

warfaro  of 

Sulpicius,  succeeded  Leevinus  in  the  command  of  die  Roman  fleet 

B.C.  210.    g^  ^^^  Dorimachos  first  attempted  to  relieve  Echinos, 

one  of  the  .^tolian  possessions  on  the  Maliac  Gul^  which 

was  now  besieged  by  Philip.    The  attempt  failed,  and  the 

city  soon  after  surrendered  to  the  King.^    An  easier  enter- 

Desoia-      pnse  was  presented  by  the  Achaian  island  of  Aigina.    The 

tion  of 

Aigina.  city  was  taken  ;  by  the  terms  of  the  treaty,  the  moveables 
belonged  to  Rome,  the  real  property  to  iEtolia.  Thus  the 
whole  AiginStan  population  became  slaves,  and  it  was 
with  a  very  bad  grace  that  Publius  aUowed  them  even 
to  be  ransomed*  As  for  the  soil  and  buildings  of  the 
island,  those  the  .^tolians  sold  for  thirty  talents  to  their 
ally  King  Attalos.'  Thus  did  an  illustrious  Greek  island,  a 
Canton  of  the  Achaian  League,  see  its  inhabitants  carried 
away  by  barbarian  conquerors,  and  its  soil  become  an 
outlying  possession  of  a  half-barbarian  King.  Meanwhile 
Machanidas  was  attacking  the  Achaian  territory  from  the 
south,  and  the  ^Etolians  were,  as  usual,  plundering  the 
north-west  coast*  The  President  Euryledn,  whatever  may 
have  been  his  political  merits,  was  in  warfSsure  only  too  apt 

1  PoL  ix.  42.  »  lb.  Cf.  xi.  6. 

'  lb.  xxiii.  8.  *  Liv.  xxvii.  29. 
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a  disdple  of  the  school  of  Aratos.^   The  League  was  once  ohap.tul 
more  driyen  to  ask  help  from  Philip.'  The 

Possibly  they  might  have  dispensed  with  his  help  alto- aduhelp 
gether ;  at  all  events  they  might  have  confined  themselyes  ^^^2^ 
to  asking  for  a  fleet  to  guard  tiieir  coasts.     The  League 
was  now  fully  able  to  contend  single-handed  against  any 
enemies  that  Peloponn^sos  could  send  forth.     If  a  new 
Kleomento  had  arisen  to  threaten  her  southern  frontier, 
that  frontier  was  now  guarded  by  a  new  Lydiadas^  and 
there  was  no  Aratos  to  thwart  or  to  betray  the  plans  of 
the  new-found  hero.    Now  that  Aratos  was  dead,  Philo-  PMlo- 
poim^n  had  returned  to  his  natiye  land.    He  was  at  once  ckli^rai  of 
elected  to  the  oflBice  of  Master  of  the  Horse,  or  Commander  ^•^^*^- 
of  the  Federal  Cayalry/  a  post  which  was  generally  under- 
stood to  be  a  step  to  that  of  General  of  the  League.*    The 
whole  military  system  of  Achaia  had  become  utterly  rotten 
during  the  long  administration  of  Aratos,  but  the  ease  with 
which  Philopoim6n  was  able  thoroughly  to  reform  it  shows 
that  the  nation  must  have  had  in  it  the  raw  material  of 
excellent  soldiers.     He  began,  as  a  wise  man  should  do, 
by  reforming  his  own  department.    His  predecessors  had 
allowed  every  kind  of  abuse.     Some  had  mismimaged  Abuset 
matters  through  sheer  incapacity,  some  through  misguided  Achaian 
zeal ; '  some  had  tolerated  lack  of  discipline  to  serve  their  ^^^^' 
own  ambitious  purpose&     The  cavalry  was  composed  of 
wealthy  citizens,  of  tiiose  whose  favour  had  most  weight  in 
the  disposal  of  political  influence,  and  whose  votes  would 
commonly  confer  the  oflBce  of  General.*    Some  Masters  of 
the  Horse  had  knowingly  winked  at  every  sort  of  licence, 

^  PoL  X.  20.     E^X^y  6  r«r  'Axoi^m^  ffrpmriy^s  AroX/Mf  ^y  mi2  ««Xt- 
fuierit  XP*^  dXXSrpwf,  *  lAv,  xxrii  29. 

*  'hnr^ipxiis*    See  abore,  p.  281,  552. 

*  This  is  implied  by  Polybios  (x.  22) ;  ot  9h  riis  erponiyias  6prf6iAtw9i 
ZA  rtednis  riis  dpxfih  k.t.X.     Cf.  Plat.  Phil.  7. 

B  Pol.  X.  22.     Aid  Tijw  i8(ar  dlivwaftUm  .  .  .  9ui  n)^  icaico(iiXJay,  ir.r.X. 

*  See  abore,  p.  296. 
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CHAP.  VIII.  hoping  to  make  political  capital  out  of  a  popularity  so 
unworthily  gained.  Men  bound  to  personal  service  were 
allowed  to  send  wretched  substitutes^  and  the  whole  service 
Phllo-  was  in  every  way  neglected  Philopoim6n  soon  brought 
irt;*  the  70«°g  °obles  of  Achaia  to  a  more  patriotic  frame  of 
mind.  He  went  through  the  cities  of  the  League ; '  by 
every  sort  of  oflftcial  and  personal  influence  he  worked  on 
the  minds  of  the  horsemen,  he  led  them  to  take  a  pride 
in  military  service,  and  carefully  practised  them  in  the 
necessary  lessons  of  Uieir  craft  An  efficient  body  of 
Achaian  cavalry  seemed  suddenly  to  have  sprung  out  of 
the  ground  at  the  bidding  of  an  enchanter.' 

Kins  The  Achaians  had  placed  the  worthiest  mnn  of  Greece 

chosen"      ^^  ^^^  sccond  place  of  their  commonwealth,  with  eveiy 
^toJr^  ^^  prospect  of  rising  before  long  to  the  first    The  rival 
B.C.  20i^.    League  meanwhile  made  a  stranger  election.  The  Achaians 
had  once  given  to  a  Ptolemy  the  nominal  command  of  all 
their  forces;'  the  iEtolians  now  invested  Attalos  with 


•  Plat.  Phil.  r.     T^J  ir^Kus  iwteiv. 

*  Paufl;  yiii.  49.  7.  *Zinuf4tcm»  84  is  HtydXiiv  ir&\t»  aMiea  iM  rw 
*hxfu«ip  fpero  (ipx^^^  'BO*  '''^^  ImriKov  /vol  a^w  dplffrovs  'EAAi^iwr  dwd^aiw 

PhUopoimdu  was  more  fortunate  in  hk  reform  of  the  Achaian  cavalry 
than  WashingtoA  in  his  attempt  to  raise  a  volunteer  cavalry  of  the  same 
sort  in  1778. 

"Sensible  of  the  difficulty  of  recruiting  infantry,  as  well  as  of  the  vast 
importance  of  a  mperiority  in  point  of  cavalry,  and  calculating  on  the 
patriotism  of  the  young  and  the  wealthy,  if  the  means  should  be  furnished 
them  of  serving  their  country  in  a  character  which  would  be  compatible 
with  their  feelings,  and  with  that  pride  of  station  which  exists  every- 
where, it  was  earnestly  recommended  by  Congress  to  the  young  gentlemen 
of  property  and  spirit  in  the  several  states,  to  embody  themselves  into 
troops  of  cavalry,  to  serve  without  pay  till  the  close  of  the  year.  Pro- 
visions were  to  be  found  for  themselves  and  horses,  and  compensatitm  to 
be  made  for  any  horses  which  might  be  lost  in  the  service.  This  roaolutioo 
did  not  produce  the  effect  expected  from  it.  The  volunteers  were  few,  and 
late  in  joining  the  army. "    Marshall's  Life  of  Washington,  iii  492. 

»  See  above,  p.  387. 
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what  seems  to  have  been  meant  to  be  a  more  practical  obap.vih. 
Generalship.^    For,  as  the  King  of  Pergamos  was  taking 
an  active  part  in  the  war,  his  election  was  quite  another 
matter   from    the    purely    honorary   dignity    which    the 
Achaians  had  conferred  upon  Ptolemy  Philadelphos.     At- 
talos  first  sent  troops  into  Phthidtis,  and  then  came  in 
person  to  what  was  now  his  own  island  of  Aigina.     PhiUp, 
on  his  march  towards  PeloponnSsos,  defeated  near  Lamia 
a  combined  Roman,   ^tolian,  and  Pergamenian  force, 
and  compelled  the  defeated  ^tolians  to  retreat  into  the 
city.     Things  had  strangely  turned  about  since  the  days  b.c.  82a- 
when  Lamia  had  been  the  scene  of  a  war  in  which  Ma-  ^^^' 
cedonians  appeared  as  the  oppressors,  and  ^tolians  as 
the  defenders,   of  Greece.    Before  Attalos  had  reached  Attempts 
Aigina,  ambassadors  from  Egypt,  Rhodes,  and  Chios  ap-  ^q™^^^^ 
peared  in  Philip's  camp  to  offer  their  mediation ;   and  ^rt  of 
one  almost  smiles  to  read  that  the  diplomatic  body  was  &c. 
on  this  occasion  swelled  by  an  envoy  or  envoys  from 
Athena     We  seem  to  be  reading  over  again  the  history 
of  the  Social  War.     All  parties  seemed  inclined  for  peace ; 
men's  eyes  began  to  open  to  the  folly  of  letting  Greece 
become  the  battle-ground  of  Macedonia,  Rome,  and  Per- 
gamos.'   The  iEtolians  brought  forward  as  a  mediator  a 
power  of  whom  we  have  seldom  before  heard  in  Grecian 
affairs,  Athamania  and  its  King  Amynander.     This  chief 

'  Livy's  statements  are  exceedingly  confused.  He  says  first  (xxvii  29), 
AUcUum  qttoqtie  Regem  Asm,  qwid  JStoli  sumrmtm  getUis  8uce  magiatra- 
ium  ad  ewin  proceimo  coneilio  dehUerant,  fama  erat  in  Europam  tr^jec- 
iurum.  Presently  (c.  80)  we  find,  jEtoli,  dttce  Pyrrhid,  qui  prcetor  in 
eum  annwm  cum  absenU  Attalo  creatus  ercU.  This  might  mean  either  that 
Attalos  was  chosen  to  be  the  regular  General  of  the  Leagae,  with  Pyrrhias 
for  his  Lieutenant,  or  that  Attalos  was  made  ffrpannrfis  adroKpdrttp 
(cf.  above,  p.  484),  Pyrrhias  being  the  regular  General  of  the  year. 
Cf.  ThirlwaU,  viii.  288. 

*  liy.  xxvii.  80.  Onmivm  atUem  nan  tamia  pro  jBtolis  cwra  erat  .  .  . 
qtwm  ne  Philippus  regnumque  ejus,  grave  Jibertati  ftUurum,  rebus  Orceeia 
immisceretur.  So,  just  after,  Ne  caussa  aut  R&manis  aiU  Attalo  intra/ndi 
GrcBciam  esset. 
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CRAP.  via.  was  the  prince  of  a  semi-Hellenic  ixihe,  whose  territories 
were  surrounded  by  those  of  the  iEtolian  and  i^>^iot 
Leagues  and  of  the  Thessalian  dependents  of  Philip.     The 
Athamanians  took  a  share  on  the  patriotic  side  in  tiie 
Lamian  War,'  but  since  then  their  name  has  not  been 
mentioned.      Probably  the  tribe  rose  to  independence 
during  the  decay  of  the  Molossian  Kingdom,  and,  on  its 
fiiU,  continued  to  form  a  separate  principality,  instead  €3i 
joining  the  Epeirot  League.    Of  Amynander  himself  we 
shall  often  hear  again.     Under  his  mediation,  a  truce  was 
agreed  upon,  and  a  diplomatic  Conference  was  appointed 
to  be  held  at  Aigion,  simultaneously,  it  would  seem,  with 
a  meeting  of  the  Achaian  Federal  Assembly.'    Any  treaty 
which  might  be  agreed  upon  could  thus  be  at  once  ratified 
by  the  two  most  important  members  of  the  Macedonian 
alliance,  by  Philip  himself  and  by  the  Achaian  League. 
Meanwhile  Eang  Attalos  was  to  be  warned  off  or  hindered 
from  an  attack  on  Euboia,  which  he  was  supposed  to 

Philip  at  meditate.  PhUip  spent  the  time  of  truce  at  Argos.  It 
^^^  would  have  been  very  hard  for  any  member  of  the  Anti- 
gonid  dynasty  to  make  out  his  descent  from  tiie  old 
Macedonian  Kings,  but^  on  the  strengtii  of  such  supposed 
connexion,  the  Argeian  origin  of  Philip  was  asserted  and 
allowed.  In  compliment  to  this  mythical  kindred,  Philip 
was  chosen  to  preside  both  at  the  local  festival  of  the 
HSraia  and  at  the  Pan-hellenic  Games  of  Nemea'  The 
management  of  this  great  national  festival  was  wholly  a 
matter  of  Cantonal  and  not  of  Federal  concern ;  it  was 
a  vote  of  the  Argeian  people,  not  of  the  Achaian  Qovem- 
ment  or  Assembly,   which  conferred   this  high  honour 

*  Diod.  xviii.  11. 

*  This  seems  to  be  the  meaning  of  the  two  expressions  of  Livy  (zxyii.  SO), 
De  paee  diUUa  eonsuUaHo  eat  in  concilium  Achaorum;  coneilioque  H  H 
locus  et  dies  certa  indieta.  And,  just  after,  JSgium  prqfectus  eat  [PkU^tputi] 
ad  indictum  mtUto  ante  socionm.  concilium, 

'  Sec  above,  pp.  401,  556. 
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upon  Philip.^  Between  the  two  celebrations,  the  King  ouap.  tul 
attended  the  Conference  at  Aision.  But  meanwhile  At-  Conference 
taloB  had  reached,  not  indeed  Euboia,  but  his  own  island  ^0.  ^^* 
of  Aigina ;  tiie  Roman  fleet  also  had  reached  Naupaktos  ; 
the  presence  of  such  powerful  allies  drove  away  any  feel- 
ings of  Pan-hellenic  patriotism  which  were  beginning  to 
arise  in  the  minds  of  the  ^toUans.  The  war  had  cer- 
tainly not  been  glorious  for  them;  all  that  they  had 
done  had  been  to  enter  into  possession  of  empty  cities 
conquered  for  them  by  the  Roman  arms.  Philip  had  taken 
Echinos  in  their  despite ;  he  had  beaten  them  and  their 
allies  before  Lamia ;  their  attack  on  Akamania  had  been 
bafBed  by  the  heroism  of  the  Akamanians  themselves. 
But,  with  the  forces  of  Rome  and  Pergamos  on  either 
side  of  Greece,  they  recovered  an  even  greater  degree 
of  presumption  than  usual.  It  was  perhaps  through  an  Demands 
affectation  of  disinterestedness  that  they  made  no  de-  ^^llaus. 
mands  for  themselves,  but  they  made  very  inadmissible 
demands  on  behalf  of  their  several  allies.  Besides  some 
cessions  of  barbarian  territory  to  their  lUyrian  friends, 
Atintania  was  demanded  for  the  Romans,  and  Pylos  for 
the  Mess6nians.  It  is  not  very  dear  in  whose  hands 
Atintania  then  was;  it  was  demanded  for  Rome  as  a 
''reunion," 'yet  it  does  not  seem  ever  to  have  been  in 
the  possession  of  the  Republic ;  at  an  earlier  time  it  seems 
to  have  been  Epeirot,'  at  a  later  time  we  shall  find  it 
Macedoniim.  At  all  events,  Philip,  who  so  ardently  de- 
sired to  expel  the  Romans  from  Apolldnia  and  the  neigh- 
bouring cities,  and  who  had  so  lately  defeated  Romans, 

1  Ab  in  the  case  of  the  Isthmian  games,  when  Corinth  was  Achatan. 
See  above,  p.  419. 

s  Liv.  zxrii  80.  Postremo  neg&runt  dirimi  bellum  posse,  nisi  Messeniis 
Achffii  Pylum  redderent,  Romanis  restUv^retwr  Atintania,  Scerdilsdo  et 
Pleurato  ArdyseL 

s  See  Pol.  ii.  5,  11.  It  was  admitted  to  Roman  friendship  in  B.c.  229  ; 
hardly  ground  enough  for  the  phrase  restUuerelur  twenty  years  later. 
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CHAP.  viii.  ^^tolians,  and  Pergamenians  both  in  si^es  and  in  the 
open  field,  was  not  willing  to  allow  a  strip  of  Roman  ter- 
ritory to  be  interposed  between  himself  and  his  Epeirot 
alliea     And,  whichever  Pylos  is  intended,*  it  is  hard  to 
see  on  what  grounds  MessSn^  could  just  now  claim  an 
increase,  or  even  a  restitution,  of  territory.    A  spontaneous 
offering  on  the  part  of  Philip  might  have  been  a  graceful 
atonement  for  former  wrongs ;  but  it  was  hardly  a  cession 
which   could  be  demanded  of  a  victorious  prince  at  a 
l^egocia-    diplomatic  conference.     It  is  not  wonderful  that,  on  the 
broken  off.  receipt  of  such  an  ultimatum,  Philip  abruptly  broke  off 
the  negociation.     He  retired  to  Argos,  and  there  b^an 
the  celebration  of  the  Nemean  Grames,  when  he  heard 
that  Sulpicius  had  landed  between  Sikydn  and  CorintL 
Philip       With  that  activity  which  he  could  always  show  when  he 
the  chose,  he  hastened  to  the  spot  with  his  cavalry,  attacked 

Romans.    ^^^  Romans  while  engaged  in  plunder,  and  drove  them 
back  to  their  fleet,  which  retired  to  Naupaktoa     He  re- 
turned to  Argos,  finished  the  celebration  of  the  festival, 
and  then,  casting  aside  his  purple  and  diadem,  affected 
to  lead  the  life  of  a  private  citizen  in  the  city  of  his 
Hlb  alter-  ancestors.     But,  if  he  laid  aside  the  King,  he  did  not 
bauchery    '^7  ^sidc  the  Tyrant ;  he  made  his  supposed  feUow-dtizena 
^^^'      suffer  under  the  bitterest  excesses  of  royal  lust  and  in* 
science.'    He  was  roused  from  his  debaucheries  by  the 


*  According  to  Livy,  the  Achaiaiis  were  to  surrender  Pylos.  But  it 
is  quite  impossible  that  either  the  Triphylian  or  the  Mess^nian  Pyloe  can 
now  have  been  in  the  hands  of  the  League.  Philip  had  conquered  Tri- 
phylia  in  the  Social  War,  and  he  had  not  yet  giren  it  to  the  Achaiana. 
(Liy.  xxviii  8.)  It  is  quite  possible  that  Philip  may  have  seized  on  the 
other  Pylos  in  one  of  his  Messdnian  expeditions,  but  it  is  still  harder  to 
conceive  that  this  can  have  been  an  Achaian  possession.  Whichever  Pylos 
is  meant,  it  is  clearly  of  Philip  that  the  cession  was  demanded.  Here,  as 
throughout  the  period,  we  have  to  deplore  the  loss  of  the  continnoos 
narrative  of  Polybios.  Schorn  (p.  185)  accepts  the  Achaian  possession  of 
the  Messdnian  Pylos. 

*  Pol.  X,  26.     Liv.  xxvii.  31.     Cf.  Thirlwall,  viii.  289. 
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most  threatening  of  all  news  for  the  Aehaian  cities,  the  chap.  vm. 
news  that  an  iEtolian  force  had  been  received  at  ElisJ 
The  luxurious  Tyrant  was  at  once  changed  into  the  active 
King  and  the  faithful  ally ;  *  he  marched  to  Dym^,  where 
he  was  met  by  Kykliadas  the  General  of  the  League, 
and  by  Philopoim^n,  who  was  still  the  Conmiander  of  the 
Federal  Cavalry.'  In  a  battle  by  the  river  Larisos,  the  Exploits 
iEtolians  were  defeated,  and  Philopoim^n  slew  with  his  and  PhiFo- 
own  hand  Damophantos,  who  filled  the  same  post  in  the  P^^™^- 
Eleian  army  which  he  himself  did  in  that  of  Achaia.*  In 
another  battle,  the  allies  unexpectedly  found  that  they  had 
Romans  to  contend  with  as  well. as  ^tolians  and  Eleians, 
and  after  a  sharp  struggle,  in  which  Philip  displayed  great 
personal  courage,  they  had  to  retreat/  The  advantages 
of  the  fight  however  seemed  to  remain  with  the  allies, 
who  ravaged  Elis  without  let  or  hindrance.  One  of  the 
constant  invasions  of  Macedonia  by  the  neighbouring  bar- 
barians cidled  Philip  back  to  the  defence  of  his  own 
kingdom,  and  about  the  same  time  Sulpicius  sailed  to 
meet  Attalos  at  Aigina.  The  two  great  Leagues  were 
thus  left  to  fight  their  own  battles,  and  the  Achaians  had 
now  learned  how  to  fight  theirs.    In  a  battle  near  Mess6n^, 

^  Livy's  notions  of  Grecian  politics  may  be  estimated  by  bis  idea  tbat 
Elis  was  a  State  wbicb  bad  seceded  from  tbe  Acbaian  League  ;  Eleonim 
accenn  odio^  quod  a  ceteris  Achoeia  dissenHretU.  (zxvii.  81.)  Wbat  can  be 
have  found  and  misunderstood  in  bis  Polybios  T 

'  **  BuTch  die  Verbaltnisse  gezwungen  erdnldeten  die  Bttrger  unwiirdige 
Scbmacb  und  Bescbimpfang ;  denn  Pbilipp  war  ibr  Scbutzberr  gegen 
Feinde,  denen  der  Staat  die  Spitze  nicbt  bieten  konnte."    Scbom,  189. 

>  One  is  almost  tempted  to  belicTe  tbat  Pbilopoimdn  filled  tbe  oi&ce  of 
Master  of  tbe  Hone  for  two  years  togetber,  as  we  sball  find  tbat  be  after- 
wards did  witb  tbe  Generalsbip  itself.  But,  if  we  accept  tbe  belief  of  Scbom 
(210-4),  considered  probable  by  Tbirlwall  (viii.  295),  tbat  tbe  Acbaian 
Federal  elections  were  now  (ever  since  b.c.  217)  beld  m  tbe  Autumn,  it  is 
possible  tbat  all  tbe  reforms  and  exploits  of  Pbilopoimen  may  bave  taken 
place  during  tbe  one  Pr^dency  of  Kykliadas,  from  November,  210,  to 
Kovember,  209.  Tbere  would  not  bowever  be  tbe  same  political  objection 
to  tbe  reelection  of  tbe  hrwdpxns  wbicb  tbe^  was  to  tbat  of  tbe  rrpwniy^u 

«  Pint  PhU.  7.     Pans.  viii.  49.  7.  »  Liv.  xxvii.  82. 
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CHAP.  Tin.  the  JStolians  and  EleiaiiB  were  now  defeated  by  the  un- 
assisted force  of  Achaia. '    Such  was  the  difference  between 
Achaian  troops  commanded  by  Aratos  and  Achaian  troops 
commanded  by  PhUopoimea 
Character       The  war  continued  for  about  four  years  longer  with 
years  of     various  succcss.    It  is  uecdless  to  recount  aU  the  g^ns 
B?c.ll?8-   ^^^  losses  on  both  sidea     The  iStoUans  continued  their 
^^-  ravages  in  Western  Greece,  while  the  combined  fleet  of 

Rome  and  Pergamos  cruised  in  the  iEgsean,  descending 
on  any  favourable  points,  sometimes  for  conquest,  some- 
times merely  for  plunder.  Once  or  twice,  on  the  other 
hand,  we  get  a  momentary  glimpse  of  a  Punic  fleet  making 
its  appearance  in  the  Grecian  seas,  as  an  ally  of  I^Iip  and 
the  Achaians.'  Philip  himself  shines  here  and  there  like 
a  meteor,  now  giving  help  to  his  allies  in  Greece,  now 
defending  his  own  frontier  against  the  Northern  Bar- 
barians.' Notwithstanding  all  his  crimes,  it  is  impossible 
to  refuse  all  sympathy  to  so  gallant  and  active  a  prince, 
and  one  who  was  becoming  more  tuid  more  truly  the  pro- 
tector of  Greece  against  the  Barbarians  of  the  West  as 
well  as  of  the  North.  Only  one  of  his  many  brilliant  expe- 
Philip's  ditions  and  forced  marches  need  be  recorded  here.  An 
HSra^eia,  -^toliau  Assembly,  or  perhaps  only  a  meeting  of  the 
ac.  207.  genate,^  met  at  H^rakleia  to  discuss  the  interests  of  the 
League  with  their  ally  and  chief  magistrate,  King  Attalos. 

»  Liv.  xxvii.  38.  «  Liv.  xxvii.  16,  80.  xxviiL  7. 

s  Polybios  (z.  41)  gives  a  vivid  descriptioii  of  the  various  calls  made 
upon  Philip's  energies  at  one  moment  during  the  year  208.  His  own 
kingdom  was  threatened  by  lUyrians  on  one  side  and  by  Thracians  on  tlie 
other ;  he  received  at  the  same  time  applications  for  help  from  Achaia, 
Boeotia,  Euboia,  Epeiroe,  and  Akamania.  Livy  (xzviiL  5)  translates 
Polybios. 

*  PoL  z.   42.     nMfityos  8i   .  .  .    rwv  Alrukmp  ro^s  &pxoprm.s   df 

raxno'tu  Kol  mo^aai  Zuurupas  n)*^  avvoZov  oAr&v.  roO  ftJkv  t^p  tvXKiymt 
Ka$v^4pfi.  Liv.  zzviii.  5.  £o  nuntiotum  est,  concUium  ^tolia  Hfira- 
cleam  indicium,   Regemque  Attalum,  ad  commltandnm  de  samm&  belli, 
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The  King  of  Egypt  and  the  Rhodians  were  also  renewuig  ohap.tih. 
their  praiseworthy  attempts  to  bring  about  a  peace,  and 
their  envoys,  as  well  as  others  from  Home,  sent  doubtless 
on  an  opposite  errand,  were  present  at  the  meeting  at 
H6rakleia.^  We  have  before  seen  the  ^tolians  select  tiie 
time  of  meeting  of  the  Achaian  Federal  Ciongress  as  the 
time  best  suited  for  a  safe  and  profitable  inroad  into  the 
Achaian  territory.^  Philip  now  sought  to  repay  them  in 
their  own  coin ;  he  hoped  to  surprise  them  in  the  act  of 
debate,  as  the  Mede6nians  had  once  surprised  them  in  the 
act  of  election.'  He  came  however  too  late  ;  the  meeting, 
whether  of  the  whole  iBtolian  body  or  only  of  the  Senate, 
had  already  dispersed.  The  Egyptian  imd  Rhodian  am- 
bassadors still  continued  to  labour  for  peace,  but  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  follow  their  movements  in  detail,^  and 
as  yet  both  the  contending  parties  still  preferred  to  make 
themselves  ready  for  battle.  We  soon  after  find  Philip  at 
Aigion  at  an  Achaian  Assembly.     He  there  made  over  to 

Yentnmm.  Hunc  conventum  ut  torbaret  subito  adventn,  magnis  itine- 
ribas  Heracleam  duxit.     Et  eoncilio  quidem  dimisso  jam  venit. 

Both  Schorn  (191)  and  Thirlwall  (viii.  292,  293)  take  this  meeting  for 
a  General  Assembly.  Certainly  <n^yo8os  and  Concilivm  are  the  regular 
words  for  such  an  Assembly,  yet  the  words  of  Polybios  seem  to  imply  that 
the  dpxovrti  themseWes  formed  the  v^voioSf  and  did  not  merely  summon  it. 

1  Liv.  xxviiL  7.         •  See  above,  p.  509,  551.  *  See  above,  p.  415. 

^  Livy  (n.8.)  makes  the  Egyptian  and  Rhodian  envoys  meet  Philip 
at  Elateia ;  he  tells  them  that  the  war  is  not  his  fault,  and  that  he  is 
anxious  for  peace ;  the  conference  is  broken  up  by  the  news  that 
Machanidas  is  going  to  attack  the  Eleians  during  the  Olympic  Games. 
Philip  goes  to  oppose  him,  Machanidas  retreats,  and  PhOip  then  goes 
to  Aigion. 

Now  this  is  evidently  one  of  Liv3r's  confusions.  The  Eleians  were  allies 
of  Machanidas  and  enemies  of  Philip.  Livy's  narrative  also  gives  no 
place  for  the  speech  of  the  Rhodian  envoys  (Pol.  xi.  5)  addressed  to  an 
^tolian  Popular  Assembly  {ol  xoWol,  c.  6),  which  cannot  be  the  one  at 
HSrakleia,  because  the  presence  of  Macedonian  ambassadors  (ol  irapdL  rod 
^iXhnrav  xp4<rP€is)  is  distinctly  mentioned. 

I  can  really  make  nothing  of  the  account  in  Appian,  Mac.  ii.  1,  2. 
See  Thirlwall,  viii.  295.  One  thing  however  is  clear ;  from  about  this 
time  (Livy,  xxix.  12)  Rome,  Pergamos,  and  Carthage  take  no  active  share 
in  the  war  ;  it  is  reduced  to  the  old  Greek  limits  of  the  Social  War. 
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CHAP.  Tin.  his  allies  certain  Peloponnesian  districts  which  had  been 
in  Macedonian  possession  since  the  Social,  some  perhaps 
even  since  the  Eleomenic,  War.^  These  were  the  Arkadian 
city  of  H^raia,  which  had  once  been  a  member  of  the 
League,'  and  the  whole  district  of  Triphylia^'  which  had 
neyer  before  been  part  of  the  Achaian  body.  Philip  also 
restored  to  the  State  of  Megalopolis  the  town  of  Alipheira» 
which  he  had  taken  in  the  Social  War.  This  was  an  old 
possession  of  Megalopolis,  which  Lydiadas,  in  the  days  of 
his  l^nranny,  had  exchanged  with  the  Eleians  for  some 
compensation  which  is  not  distinctly  explained.*  This  in- 
crease of  territory  would  extend  the  boundary  of  the  League 
to  the  Ionian  Sea,  and  would  interpose  part  of  Achaia 
between  Elis  and  Mess6n6.  If  it  was  really  made  oyer  to 
the  League  at  this  time,'^  it  was  an  important  acquisition, 
and  one  made  at  an  opportune  moment  The  League 
could  now,  as  of  old,  afford  to  liberate  Grecian  cities,  for 
it  was  now  able  to  withstand  any  Grecian  enemy  by  its 
own  unassisted  force. 


Philo- 

poim^n 

General 


Philopoim^n  was  now  at  last  chosen  General  of  the 
League.^    For  the  first  time  since  Markos  and  Lydiadas 

*  Pol.  ii.  64.  iv.  77  et  seqtj.  *  See  above,  p.  408. 

*  Liv.  xxviiL  8.     See  above,  p.  688. 

<  Pol.  iv.  77.  *HA(ib(  irpos9Kd$otfro  KoX  riiv  rSv  'AXi^ip4mr  WXxr,  ei^m 
H  ^X^f  ^  *ApKaZlaif  koX  Mtyd^riy  ir6\t¥t  Av8ui5ov  rod  MrynXoToXfrov  irora 
T^¥  rvpcun^iHa  irp6s  rtvas  i9ias  wpd^^is  d?i\aiY/l¥  Z6rros  rott  'HAciois. 

*  I  speak  thus  doubtiugly,  because  we  find  these  towns,  at  a  later  time, 
again  in  the  hands  of  Philip,  and  again  ceded  by  him  to  the  League. 
Liv.  xxxiL  6.  xxxiii  84. 

«  See  Schorn,  196,  Thirlwall,  viii.  296.  That  Philopoimln  commaiided 
at  Mantineia  as  General  of  the  League  is  clear  from  the  whole  story,  and 
follows  from  Plutarch's  words  (PhiL  11),  arpceniyovrra  r6  it^tpor,  which 
otherwise  are  not  very  clear.  According  to  Schom's  view,  he  would  be 
elected  in  November  b.c.  208,  so  that  he  would  be  best  called  the  General 
of  the  year  b.c.  207 ;  whereas,  under  the  earlier  system,  the  greater  part 
of  the  official  year  fell  in  the  same  natural  year  as  the  election.  The 
succession  seems  to  have  been  211-0  Euryle6n ;  210-9  Rykliadas  ;  20JM 
Nikias  (Liv.  xxviii.  8)  ;  208-7  Philopoimfin. 
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the  Achaians  had  at  their  head  a  man  ciq)able  of  fight-  ohap.  vin. 
ing  a   battle.      Aristomachos,   it  may  be  remembered,  of  the 
had  once  wished  to  fight  one,  but  he  was  hindered  by  b!^!^o8- 
Aratos.^      During   the    long    administration    of   Aratos,  ^^^• 
pitched  battles  were  rare,   and   yictories  altogether  un- 
known.   The  Old-Achaian  cities  had  never  been  distin- 
guished for  martial  spirit ;  and  the  Arkadian  and  Argolic 
members  of  the  League  seem  generally,    on  becoming 
Achaian,  to  have  sunk  to  the  Achaian  level     At  Megalo- 
polis and  Argos  indeed  things  were  in  a  better  state ;  we 
have  seen  the  League,  on  one  occasion,  calling,  in  a 
marked  way,  for  Argeian  and  Megalopolitan  contingents  ;* 
and  the  Megalopolitan  phalanx  had  been,  even  in  the 
days  of  the  Kleomenic  War,  reformed  after  the  Mace- 
donian model.  ^    Elsewhere,  whatever  military  spirit  there  Ineffi. 
was  had  died  away  under  Aratos.     His  successors,  Eury-  omJ 
le6n,  Eykliadas,  and  Nikias,  seem  to  have  been  as  in-  -^^haian 
capable  as  himself  of  commanding  in  the  open  field,  and 
not  to  have  redeemed  the  deficiency  by  his  diplomatic 
powers  or  his  skill  in  sudden  surprises.     Polybios^  speaks 
with  utter  contempt  of  the  Generals  of  this  time,  and  we 
have  seen  that  one  common  path  to  the  highest  ofGlce  in 
the  state  was  a  course  of  gross  and  wilful  n^ligence  in 
the  administration  of  the  post  next  in  importance.'    The 
League  had  learned,  in  the  early  days  of  Aratos,  to  trust 
to  i^yptiim  subsidies,  to  diplomatic  craft,  or,  at  most,  to 
midnight  surprises ;   latterly  they  had  trusted  to  Mace- 


^  See  aboye,  p.  444.  *  See  above,  p.  550. 

>  PoL  It.  69.     See  Brandstater,  p.  865. 

*  He  6a78(zi  8.)  that  there  are  three  ways  of  attaining  to  military  skill, 
by  scientific  stndy  {Hid  rSu  ^ofun/ifAArttw  jcai  rrjs  in  roiimv  KorcurKtvfis), 
by  instraction  from  men  of  experience,  and  by  actual  experience  of 
a  man's  own.  The  Achaian  Generals  at  this  time  were  altogether  un- 
versed in  any  one  of  the  three ;  vdvrw  ^<rw  ro^tty  dy€vtf6irriH  ol  rmv 
*Axo^^  trrparrtyol  dwXMS. 

*  See  above,  p.  583. 

Q  Q 
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CHAP.  Tin.  doniau  help/  and  to  mercenaries,  who  never  fought  with 
real  zeal  in  the  service  of  a  commonwealth.'  But  the 
League  had  now  at  its  head  a  man  who  was  a  natiye  of 
the  most  military  city  of  the  Union,  who  had  giyen  his 
whole  life  to  the  study  of  the  military  art,  and  whose  most 
ardent  desire  was  to  see  tiie  League  really  independent 
Philopoimdn  longed  to  see  his  country  defended  by 
the  arms  of  her  own  citizens,  not  by  mercenaries  in- 
different to  her  cause,  or  by  foreign  Kings  who  used 
the  Achaiim  League  only  as  an  instrument  for  their  own 
Fhilopoi-  purposes.  As  Master  of  the  Horse,  he  had  reformed 
Reforms,  the  Achaian  cavalry ;  as  General,  he  determined  to  reform 
tiie  whole  military  system  of  the  League.'  After  so  long  a 
period  of  neglect,  reform  might  have  seemed  almost  hope- 
less. PhilopoimSn  had  first  to  carry  proposals  for  im- 
provement through  a  democratic  Assembly ;  he  had  then 
to  impose  a  course  of  severe  discipline  upon  men  who 
were  in  the  least  fovourable  condition  for  it  He  had 
not,  like  his  contemporary  Hannibal,  to  bring  brave 
but  untutored  warriors  under  the  restraints  of  military 
order;  he  had  the  more  difficult  task  before  him  of 
making  soldiers  out  of  the  citizens  of  a  highly  civilized 
and  somewhat  luxurious  nation.  The  forms  of  the  Achaian 
constitution  probably  helped  him  in  his  work.  If  he 
gained  his  first  point,  he  gained  eveiything.      In  tiie 

>  Plutarch  (PML  8)  gives  a  good  picture  of  the  state  of  things  in  thes* 
respects. 

'  PoL  zi  18.  Under  a  Tyranny,  he  tells  us,  mercenaries  fight  weU, 
because  their  master  will  reward  them,  and  will  use  them,  if  yictorioua^  for 
ftiture  conquests ;  but  citizens  fight  ill  (cf  Herod,  v.  78),  because  they 
fight  for  a  master  and  not  for  themselyes.  Under  a  Democracy,  on  the 
other  hand,  citizens  fight  well,  because,  they  fi^t  for  their  own  freedom, 
but  mercenaries  fight  ill,  because,  the  more  successful  the  commonwealth 
is,  the  less  it  will  need  their  services. 

'  The  admirable  summary  of  Philopoimdn*s  reforms  by  Bishop  ThirlwaH 
(viii.  295-8)  makes  one  almost  shrink  from  going  again  over  the  same 
ground.     I  have  tried  to  bring  out  a  few  special  points  into  prominence. 
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three  days'  session  of  the  Achaian  Assembly,  it  was  pos-obap.yhi. 
sible  that  his  proposals  might  be  wholly  rejected ;  it  was 
not  likely  that  they  should  be  criticized^  spoiled,  patched, 
and  pared  down  in  detail.  When  his  proposals  were 
agreed  to,  it  was  doubtless  a  hard  task  to  carry  out  his 
scheme  in  practice ;  yet  his  position  had  several  marked 
advantages.  He  had  already  reformed  the  service  which 
was  filled  by  the  highest  class,  and  he  had  something  like 
a  model  infantry  to  show  in  the  contingent  of  his  own 
city.  And,  when  he  had  once  received  the  necessary  autho- 
rity from  the  assembled  People,  he  had  almost  unlimited 
powers  for  the  execution  of  his  plans.  There  was  no  King 
and  no  Ministry  to  thwart  him  ;  there  were  no  Councillors 
or  Commissioners  to  meddle ;  there  was  no  mob  of  a 
metropolis  to  be  cringed  to;  above  all,  there  were  no 
Special  Correspondents  to  vex  the  soul  of  the  hero.^  He 
had  simply  to  deal  with  a  people  whose  intellect  he  had 
already  convinced,  a  people  who  had  themselves  raised 
Mm  to  his  high  oflSce,  a  people  whose  fault  was  certainly 
not  that  of  disobedience,  fickleness,  or  ingratitude  towards 
the  leaders  whom  they  placed  at  their  head.  One  vigorous 
speech  in  the  Assembly" — probably  at  the  Meeting  where 
he  was  chosen  General — settled  everything.  Let  the 
Achaians,  he  told  them,  retain  their  fondness  for  el^ance 
and  splendour;  but  let  it  be  turned  towards  fine  arms 
rather  than  towards  fine  clothes  and  fine  furniture ; '  let 
men  vie  with  one  another,  not  in  objects  of  mere  luxury 
and  show,  but  in  those  whose  possession  would  of  itself 
prompt  them  to  vigorous  and  patriotic  action.  Eight 
months  of  severe  training  put  Philopoim^n  at  the  head  of 
an  Achaian  phalanx  which  he  could  really  trust     Their 

1  OontraBt  the  good  luck  of  PhilopoimSn  in  these  respects  with  the 
position  of  a  Spartan,  Byzantine,  Venetian,  or  Dutch  General  in  past 
times,  or  of  an  y.ngliaTi  or  American  General  in  our  own  day. 

•  PoL  ».  10.  »  PoL  xL  9.    Pint.  Phil.  9. 

Q  Q  2 
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CHAP.  VIII.  short  spears  and  small  shields  were  exchanged  f<»r  the 
full  panoply  and  long  sarissa  of  the  Macedonians ;  they 
were  practised  in  eyery  cTolution  of  the  phalanx ;  and, 
before  his  year  of  ofGlce  was  over,  Philopoim6n  assembled 
at  Mantineia  a  force  with  which  he  did  not  dread  to  meet 
the  power  of  Sparta  in  the  open  field.  He  did  not  wholly 
give  up  the  use  of  mercenary  troops^  but  strangers  and 
citizens  had  now  changed  places.  His  mercenari^  were 
now  mainly  lUyrian  and  other  light^ed  soldiers;  the 
real  strength  oVhis  army  lay  in  the  native  phaUn^  and 
native  cavalry  ^  of  the  League. 

The  Three      With  this  new  force  the  Achaian  General  met  the  Spartan 

Mantineia;  King  in  a  pitched  battle  near  Mantineia.'  It  was  the  third 
great  battle  fought  on  the  same,  or  nearly  the  same,  ground.* 

B.O.  418.  Here,  in  the  interval  between  the  two  parts  of  the  Pelop<Hi- 
nesian  War,  had  Agis  restored  the  glory  of  Sparta  after  her 

B.O.  862.  humiliation  at  SphaktSria  ;  here  Epameindndas  had  fallen 
in  the  moment  of  victory ;  here  now  was  to  be  fought 
the  last  great  battle  of  independent  Greece.  One  r^n^ts 
that,  at  such  a  moment,  the  forces  of  the  two  worthiest 
of  Grecian  states  should  have  been  arrayed  against  each 
other ;  still  it  cannot  be  without  interest  that  we  behold 
the  last  act  of  the  long  drama  of  internal  Hellenic  warfare. 
Rome,  Carthage,  Pergamos,^  even  Macedonia^  had  for  a 
while  withdrawn  from  the  scene ;  the  struggle  was  to  be 
waged,  as  of  old,  between  Grecian  generals  commanding 

1  As  the  Tarentines  (Pol.  zL  12.  Liv.  xxzr.  28,  29.  Thirlwall,  viii 
298)  on  both  sides  were  not  natives  of  Tarentum,  but  only  a  particular 
sort  of  cavalry,  there  is  no  reason  why  they  may  not  have  been  a  citizen 
force  on  both  sides.  Polybios  does  not  imply  that  they,  but  rathw  that 
the  e^^wvoi,  were  mercenaries.  And,  in  any  case,  Philopoimdn  would  haye 
the  native  Achaian  cavalry,  which  he  had  himself  organized. 

*  Polybios  (xi.  10)  uses  the  name  MarUineiat  which  doubtless  still  re- 
mained in  familiar  use,  and  not  the  more  formal  title  of  Antigoneia. 

*  On  the  three  battles  of  Mantineia,  see  Leake*s  Morea,  iiL  57-93. 

*  Attalos  had  been  called  back  to  his  own  kingdom  to  repel  an  invasion 
of  Prusias,  King  of  Bithynia.     Liv.  zxviii.  7. 
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Grecian  armies.     If  there  were  foreigners  engaged  onoHAP.vm. 
either  side,  they  were  mere  auxiliaries,  like  the  barbarian 
troops  which  had  appeared  in  Peloponn^sos  eyen  in  the  days 
of  Epameindndas.^    And  we  have  no  reason  to  doubt  that 
Machanidas  was  a  worthy  foe,  even  of  Philopoim^n.     His  ( 
name  of  Tyrant  he  shares  with  the  great  Kleomen^ ;  but 
he  was  as  clearly  a  real  national  leader  as  Kleomends  him- 
self    It  is  the  old  strife,  the  old  hatred,  between  Sparta 
and  the  city  founded  by  Epameindndas*     Machanidas 
marched  forth,  expecting  a  certain  victory;  like  earlier 
chiefs  of  his  nation,  he  looked  upon  Arkadia  as  his 
destined  prey.'     And  no  doubt  it  was  with  a  special 
feeling  of  delight  that  Philopoim^n,  the  follower  of  Epa- 
meinondas,'  stood  ready,  with  the  force  of  Megalopolis 
and  the  whole  Achaian  League,  to  engage  a  Spartan  King 
on  the  ground  on  which  his  model  bad  conquered  and 
fallen.    The  details  of  the  battle  are  given  at  length  by  Third 
Polybios,*  who  probably  heard  them  fipom  Philopoim^n  Mantineia, 
himsel£     It  is  enough  for  my  purpose  to  say  that,  after  a  ^^-  2^^* 
hard  fought  field,  victory  remained  with  the  Federal  army, 
and  that  a  trench,  which  presented  such  difficulties  to 
Aratos  at  Ladokeia,  now  seemed  no  such  unsurmountable 
barrier  either  to  Spartans  or  to  Achaians.   At  the  battle  of  Completo 

victorv 

Larisos,  Philopoimfen,  Master  of  the  Horse  of  Achaia,  slew  of  the 
with  his  own  hand  the  Master  of  the  Horse  of  Ells  ;  now,  ^^^^*i*^ 
as  General  of  the  League,  he  slew  with  his  own  hand  the 
King  of  Sparta.  Had  he  been  a  Roman,  he  might  have 
boasted  of  the  Spolia  Opima,  like  Romulus  and  Cossus 
and  Marcellus.  The  death  of  Lydiadas  was  now  avenged ; 
but  we  regret  to  find  that  the  Achaians,  in  their  day  of 

1  Dionysios  sent  Celts  and  Iberians  to  the  support  of  Sparta.     Xen. 
Hell.  vii.  1.  20.  . 

•  Herod,  i.  66  ;  *ApKaZl7iy  fi*  oZrm  ;  n^ya  fi*  oiTcTj*  o6  roi  Heiffu,  ic.r.A. 
»  Pint.  Pha  8. 

*  Pol.  xl.  11-18.     Cf,  Pint.  Phil.  10.     Pans.  viii.  50-2. 
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OHAP.  via.  victory,  were  far  from  showing  the  same  respect  to  a  fidlen 
foe  which  KleomenSs  had  shown  to  their  own  hero.  The 
corpse  of  Lydiadas  had  received  royal  honours  firom  his 
conqueror;  the  head  of  Machanidas  was  cut  firom  his 
body,  and  held  up  as  a  trophy  and  lui  encouragement  to 
the  pursuers.  It  was  a  victory  indeed;  four  thousand 
Lacedaemonians  lay  dead ;  as  many  were  taken  prisoners ; 
the  whole  spoil  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  victors ;  and 
all  this  was  purchased  by  the  most  trifling  loss  on  the 
Achaian  side.  In  point  of  military  glory,  it  was  the 
brightest  day  in  the  history  of  the  League. 

For  a  Lacedaemonian  army  to  be  defeated  in  a  pitched 
battle,  for  Lakonia  to  be  ravaged  at  will  by  an  invader,  were 
now  no  longer  the  miraculous  events  which  they  had  seemed 
a  hundred  and  sizty  years  before.  But  the  fight  of  Leuktra 
and  the  Peloponnesian  campaigns  of  Epameindndas  were 
hardly  more  wonderful  than  for  a  Spartan  army,  bred  up 
in  the  school  of  Eleomends,  to  be  defeated  by  a  native 
Achaian  force,  commanded  by  an  Achaian  Greneraly  with- 
out the  presence  of  a  single  Macedonian  soldier,  and 
Thilo-  without  the  help  of  a  single  Egyptian  talent.  The  Achaian 
ravages  army,  with  its  General  at  its  head,  now  marched  as  freely 
L.ajtoDia.  ^jjfQygij  iiakonia  as  had  been  done  by  Epameindndas,  by 
Pyrrhos,  by  Antigonos,  or  by  either  Philip.  A  prouder 
moment  in  a  soldier^s  life  can  hardly  be  conceived  than 
when  Philopoim^n  crossed  the  hostile  border  at  the  head 
of  the  army  of  his  fellow-citizens  whidi  be  himself  had 
trained  to  victory. 

Nabis  The  remaining  events  of  the  war  may  be  hastened  over. 

Spwto.^  Machanidas  was  succeeded  at  Sparta  by  one  Nabis,  a 
Tyrant  in  every  sense  of  the  word,  but  who  did  not  as 
yet  make  himself  formidable  to  the  League.    Philip,  now 

Peace        that  the  Romans  and  Attalos  were  gone,  easily  drove  the 

MtoUs!^     iEtoliaus  to  a  separate  peace,  a  proceeding  on  their  partsf 
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which  gave  deadly  offence  at  Bome.^    It  was  certainly  a  chap.yiii. 
breach  of  the  engagements  towards  Rome  into  which  they  and  Mace- 
had  entered  at  the  beginning  of  the  war,  but  the  foult  lay  b.c.  205. 
with  the  Romans  themselves,  who  had  wholly  neglected 
their  Greek  allies  for  two  years.*     Shortly  afterwards 
the  Proconsul  Pablins  Sempronius  landed  at  Epidamnos. 
Unable  to  persuade  the  iEtolians  to  break  the  peace — a 
rare  scruple,  which  shows  how  much  they  must  have 
suffered  in  the  war — and  unable  to  contend  against  Philip 
without  their  help,  he  gladly  listened  to  proposals  of  peace. 
They  first  came  from  the  Epeirots,  who,  if  it  be  true  that 
Philip  had  possessed  himself   of  Ambrakia,'  once  the 
capital  of  their  great  Pyrrhos,  had  almost  as  much  reason 
to  complain  of  him  as  of  Romans  or  iBtolians.     Confer-  Conferenc* 
ences   took   place  at  Phoinikd  in  Epeiros  between  the  mkL 
Proconsul  Sempronius,  the  Kings  Philip  and  Amynander, 
and  the  Magistrates  of  the  Akamanian    and    Epeirot 
Leagues.    The  lead  in  the  negociation  was  taken  by  the 
Epeirot  Grcneral  Philip,  supported  by  his  two  colleagues 
Dardas  and  Aeropos/    By  the  terms  of  the  peace  Rome  General 
obtained  some  lUyrian  districts ;  Philip  obtained  Atintania^  b.o.  205. 
hardly  to  the  advantage  of  the  mediating  power ;  and  it 
was  probably  now  that  he  made  over  to  King  Amynander* 
the  island  of  Zakynthos,  his  own  conquest  during  the 
Social  War.*    The  best  modem  guide  to  these  times' 
marvels,  and  with  reason,  at  this  last  ''rectification"  of 
territory.     Amynander*s  kingdom  lay  wholly  inland,  and 
he  could  not  possibly  visit  his  new  dominions  without 
the  goodwill  of  the  possessor  of  Ambrakia.    It  was  even 
stranger  than  for  a  Duke  of  Savoy,  who  was  at  least 

1  Cf.  PoL  xviii.  21.     Liv.  xxxL  29.  «  Liv.  xxix.  12. 

*  See  App.  Mac.  ii.  1.    The  JStolians  had  taken  it  some  time  before.' 

*  Liv.  xxix.  12.     See  above,  p.  152. 

>  Liy.  zzxvL  81.     It  was  the  price  of  a  free  passage  through  Athamania. 

*  PoL  V.  102.     See  above,  p.  558.  '  Thirlwall,  viii  800. 
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CHAP.  VIII.  master  of  Nizza,  to  be  made  King  of  Sicily  or  Sardinia.^ 
The  other  allies  seem  to  have  had  no  representatiyes  in 
the  Conference,  but  they  were  equally  included  in  the  treaty. 
Philip  stipulated  for  his  own  Thessalian  dependents,  for 
Prusias  of  Bithynia,  whom  it  was  needful  to  secure  against 
his  neighbour  Attalos,  and  for  the  Leagues  of  Achaia  and 
Boeotia,  as  well  as  those  of  Epeiros  and  Akamania.  The 
allies  on  the  Roman  side  were  Elis,  Athens,  Mess^n^  King 
AttaloSy  King  Pleuratos  in  Illyria,  Nabis  the  Tyrant,*  and 
Rome's  metropolis  Ilioa  This  last  piece  of  myUiical  diplo- 
macy rivals  the  claims  which  Akamania  had  once  made  for 
Roman  support.  The  ^Etolians  were  enrolled  on  neither 
side ;  Philip  had  granted  them  peace,  but  not  alliance ; 
Rome  looked  on  allies  who  had  made  peace  without  her 
sanction  as  unworthy  of  her  protection  or  care.  This 
was  the  first  great  lesson  which  the  Greeks  learned  in  the 
school  of  Roman  diplomacy.  To  become  the  ally  of  Rome 
was  the  first  step  towards  becoming  her  subject ;  it  in- 
volved the  entire  sacrifice  of  independent  action.  The 
peace  was  confirmed  by  the  Roman  Senate  and  People ; 
it  was  accepted,  tacitly  at  least,  by  the  allies  on  both  sides, 
and  the  land  had  rest  for  a  short  space. 

>  It  was  as  if  the  Prince  of  Montenegro  sbonld  receive  one  of  the  Greek 
Islands  still  in  Turkish  bondage,  as  compensation  for  the  Turkish  mUitazy 
road  through  his  dominions. 

'  It  was  afterwards  pretended  that  the  treaty  was  concluded,  not  with 
Nabis,  but  with  the  lawful  Ring  Pelops.     Li  v.  zxziv.  82. 
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It  is  not  easy  to  reconcile   the  number  of  (jreneralships  attribated  to  ohaf.  nn. 

Aratos  by  Plutarcb  with  the  distinct  assertion  (see  above,  p.  808)  of  the 

same  writer  that  Aratos  was  elected  General  in  alternate  years,  because  the 

Law  did  not  allow  the  retiring  General  to  be  immediately  reelected. 

Droysen  (ii.  488)  holds  that  the  Law  was  broken  in  favour  of  Aratos,  and 

that  he  served  for  several  consecutive  years.     Schom  (107)  rather  suspects 

an  error  in  Plutarch's  enumeration. 

Aratos  was  first  elected  General  in  B.C.  245  ;^  in  226  he  was,  according 
to  Plutarch  (Ar.  85),  General  for  the  twelfth  time  ;  in  218  he  died,  accord- 
ing to  the  same  authority  (c.  53),  in  his  seventeenth  Generalship.  Among 
the  intervening  years,  there  are  some  when  Aratos  is  mentioned  as  €reneral, 
some  when  other  persons  are  mentioned,  and  some  where  the  name  is  not 
preserved.  The  statement  that  he  died  in  his  seventeenth  Generalship 
would,  in  itself,  present  no  difficulty ;  if  he  was  elected  in  alternate  years 
beginning  with  245,  then  218  would  be  his  seventeenth  year.'  But  it  is 
certain  that  his  alternate  reelection,  though  the  common  rule,  was  not 
adhered  to  so  strictly  as  to  exclude  occasional  deviations  (see  Plut.  Ar.  88 
and  PoL  iv.  82  compared  with  iv.  37),  and  the  twelfth  Generalship  in  226 
cannot  possibly  agree  with  a  system  of  alternate  elections  beginning  with 
245.  Aratos  was  General  in  245,  248,  and  241.  We  then  lose  the  suc- 
cession for  some  years,  and  recover  it  in  234.  From  that  date  onwards 
we  have  as  follows. 

284   Aratos  (viU.)  229   Lydiadas  (iii.) 

288  Lydiadas  (i.)  228  Aratos  (xi.) 

282  Aratos  (ix.)  227  Aristomachos. 

281   Lydiadas  (ii.)  226  Aratos  (xii.) 

280  Aratos  (x.) 

If  226  were  Aratos'  twelfth  Generalship,  it  follows  that  284  was  his 
eighth.  But,  as  241  was  his  third,  the  six  intervening  years,  240,  289, 
288,  287,  236,  235  do  not  give  room  for  the  four  required  Generalships 
(fourth,  fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh),  in  alternate  years.  If  Plutarch  be  right 
in  calling  226  the  twelfth  Generalship,  it  follows  that  Aratos  must  have 
held  office  for  four  out  of  those  six  years,  a  clear  violation  of  the  law  as 
stated  by  Plutarch  himself.  Droysen  (ii.  435.  8)  truly  adds  that  in  those 
years,  only  one  General  besides  Aratos,  namely  Dioitas,  is  mentioned.* 


^  By  the  year  of  a  General,  I  mean  the  year  b.c.  in  which  he  was  elected ; 
bis  official  year  took  in  parts  of  two  years  of  our  reckoning.  Thus  the 
Generalship  of  b.c.  284  extends  into  b.o.  288,  and  so  throughout 

'  Droysen's  reference  is  to  Plut.  Ar.  28,  where  there  is  no  mention  of 
Dioitas  or  of  H^raia,  The  reference  should  have  been  to  Polyainoe 
(ii.  86,  see  above,  p.  408),  who  mentions  Dioit-as  as  General,  but  gives  no 
rhie  to  the  year  to  which  his  Generalship  should  be  referred. 
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CHAP.  nil.  Again,  though  the  seyenteenth  Generalship  in  218  would  agree  perfeetlj 
with  a  system  of  alternate  reelection  thronghont  the  whole  time,  yet  the 
first  three  (Generalships  are  in  odd  years,  245,  243,  241,  while  the  series 
beginning  with  284  are  in  even  years.  Aratos  mnst  therefore,  between 
241  and  284,  have  either  been  in  ofilce  or  out  of  office  for  two  yeacs 
together.  Again,  he  was  not  regalar  General  in  224,  nor  General  at  all  in 
218,  which,  on  the  alternate  system,  he  should  haye  been.  He  eertainly 
was  General  in  220,  217,  218.  In  221, 219,  218, 216,  we  find  other  namea. 
If  then  Plutarch  be  right  in  calling  226  his  twelfth,  and  218  his  seventeendi. 
Generalship,  we  must  not  only  supply  two  more  Generalships  in  the  yean 
222  and  215,  but  we  must  also  suppose  four  Generalships  between  241 
and  284,  that  is,  we  must  suppose,  as  Schom  says,  that  Aratos  held  the 
Generalship  for  three  years  together,  in  manifest  breach  of  the  law. 

But,  by  supposing  two  slight  and  easily  explained  entnrs  in  Plutarch's 
reckoning,  it  is  possible  to  arrange  the  years,  so  as  not  to  imply  any 
breach  of  a  Law  so  distinctly  stated  by  Plutarch  himsell  His  mention  of 
a  seventeenth  Generalship  in  218  may  have  been  a  mere  careless  inference 
from  the  number  of  years  and  the  common  practice  of  alternate  election. 
Or  it  may  be  explained  in  another  way.  The  twelfth  Generalship  in  226  is 
the  great  difficulty.  If  for  iw)94Karop,  in  Plut.  Ar.  85,  we  might  snbstitiite 
Ukotov,  we  should  then  have  to  suppose  that,  between  241  and  284,  Aratos, 
instead  of  being  in  office  for  three  years  together,  remained  once  out  of  office 
for  two  years  together,'  as  we  know  that  he  once  did  at  a  later  time.  We 
have  then  to  suppose  that  Plutarch  counted  Aratos*  Extraordinary  General- 
ship  in  224-8*  (Ar.  41)  as  one  of  his  regular  years,  and  we  have,  between  224 
and  218,  to  place  Generalships  in  those  years  where  it  is  allowable,  namely 
in  222  and  215.  This  gives  sixteen  Generalships  without  any  two  being 
in  consecutive  years.  Now  in  219  the  younger  Aratos  was  General,  and 
Plutarch  may  easily,  in  running  his  eye  over  a  list,  have  mistaken  his 

*  That  this  should  be  the  case  is  not  at  all  unlikely,  when  we  remember 
(see  above,  p.  896,  7)  the  indignation  excited  by  his  attempt  on  Peiraieus 
during  the  truce  with  Antigonos.  That  attempt  must  have  been  made 
either  late  in  the  official  year  B.o.  241-0  or  early  in  b.o.  289-8.  It  is  not 
an  improbable  conjecture  that  it  was  made  when  Aratos  was  General  in 
289,  and  that,  in  consequence  of  the  popular  feeling  against  ^^m,  he 
remained  out  of  office  during  the  years  288  and  287,  and  was  elected  for 
the  fifth  time  in  286. 

On  the  other  hand  it  should  be  remarked  that  the  time  to  which  Droysen 
attributes  the  illegal  elections  of  Aratos,  and  to  which,  if  they  o<»nuTed  at 
all,  they  must  be  attributed,  is  precisely  that  when  the  power  of  Aratos 
was  most  unbounded.  From  241  to  284,  from  the  acquisition  of  Corinth 
to  the  acquisition  of  Megalopolis,  Aratos  was,  with  the  exception  of  bis 
temporary  discredit  about  Peiraieus,  at  the  very  height  of  his  glory. 
Earlier,  he  was  merely  growing  into  power,  later,  he  had  rivals  in  Lydiadas 
and  others. 

'  Aratos'  election  as  crpomiy^s  adroKpdrttp  (see  above,  p.  484)  was  in  the 
natural  year  B.('.  228,  but  before  the  expiration  of  the  official  year  224-3. 
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year  of  office  for  another  year  of  his  father's,  and  so  have  made  the  whole  cuAV.  viil. 
number  seventeen.    The  whole  list  would  then  stand  thus  : 

245  Aratos(i.)  228  Aratos  (ix.) 

244 227  Aristomachos. 

243  Aratos  (ii)  226  Aratos  (z.) 

242 225  Hyperbatas. 

241  ATat06(iii.)  224  Timoxenos  (i.) 

1 240 224-8   Aratos  {ffrpwrnyds  tsdroicpdrmp)  (zL) 

289  Aratos  (iv.)?  228  Timoxenos  (ii) 

288 222  Aratos  (xiL)f 

287 221  Timoxenos  (iii) 

286  Aratos  (y.)!  220  Aratos  (xiii) 

235 219  Aratos  the  Younger. 

284  Aratos  (yL)  218  Ep^tos. 

233  Lydiadasfi.)  217  Aratos  (xiv.) 

282  Aratos  (vii)  216  Timoxenos, (iv.) 

281  Lydiada8(iL)  215  Aratos  (xy.)  ? 

230  Aratos  (viiL)  214 

229  Lydiadas  (iii)  218  Aratos  (xvi.) 

The  question  reduces  itself  to  this.  Was  Plutarch  more  likely  to  go 
wrong  in  a  reckoning  of  figures  or  in  a  distinct  statement  of  constitutional 
practice  T  To  me  the  former  supposition  certainly  seems  the  easier  of  the 
two. 

That  Plutarch  is  by  no  means  infallible  in  his  chronology  of  the  life  of 
Aratos  is  plain  from  his  strange  remark  that  Aratos  had  been,  in  224,  for 
thirty-three  years'  an  Achaian  politician  {rpidKoyra  Ktti  «cal  rpla  ir«iroXirev- 
n4yos  ip  rots  'AxMois,  Ar.  41),  whereas,  in  224,  only  twenty-seven  years 
had  elapsed  since  the  very  beginning  of  his  career  in  the  deliverance  of 
Sikydn.  The  only  marked  period  of  thirty-three  years  in  the  life  of 
Aratos  ia  that  between  his  first  Generalship  in  245  and  his  death  in  218  ; 
this  is  probably  what  Plutarch  was  thinking  of.  A  mistake  in  reckoning 
up  the  Presidential  years  is  one  of  exactly  the  same  kind,  and  it  is  one, 
I  cerUdnly  think,  far  more  likely  to  occur  than  a  direct  and  often  re- 
peated blunder  on  a  point  of  constitutional  law,  committed  by  one  who 
had  the  Memoirs  of  Aratos  before  him. 

^  The  (Generalship  of  Dioitas  would  come  in  one  of  the  years  240,  288, 
287  er  235,  but  I  know  of  no  evidence  to  fix  it  to  any  particular  year. 

s  I  do  not  at  all  know  what  Mr.  Fynes  Clinton  means  (iii  86)  by 
transferring  this  remark  from  the  year  224  to  222,  and  adding  '*The 
thirty-three  years  of  Aratos  must  be  computed  from  the  first  pnetor 
Marcus,  B.C.  255. "  What  have  the  years  of  Markoe  and  Aratos  to  do  with 
each  other  ? 
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HISTORY    OF   FEDERAL  GREECE,    FROM   THE  PEACE  OF  EPE1R08  TO 
THE  DISSOLUTION  OF  THE  ACHAIAN  LEAGUE. 
B.C.    206—146. 


CHAP.  IX.  With  the  interference  of  Rome  in  Grecian  afiairsy  the 
Character  main  interest  of  our  Federal  history  ceases.  Hitherto  we 
period.  have  seen  Greek  Federalism  in  the  days  of  its  glory ;  we 
have  seen  Greek  Federal  commonwealths  acting  as  per- 
fectly independent  powers,  and  we  have  seen  them  acting 
in  close  union  with  Greek  states  possessing  other  forms  of 
govemment  What  is  now  left  to  us  is  to  trace  Greek 
Federalism  in  its  decline;  a  decline,  indeed,  in  no  way 
peculiar  to  the  Federal  states,  but  one  which  they  shared 
with  all  powers,  whether  kingdoms  or  commonwealths, 
which  once  came  within  the  reach  of  Rome's  fnendship 
or  enmity.  The  chief  importance  of  this  period  for  our 
purpose  is  indirect.  We  have  now  come  within  the 
life-time  of  Polybios;  we  shall  soon  come  within  the 
range  of  his  personal  memory.  His  narrative  of  events 
which  he  had  seen  himself,  or  had  heard  of  from  his 
father,  is  naturally  much  fuller  than  his  narrative  of 
events  which  rested  on  the  traditions  or  the  written 
records  of  a  past  generation.  Unfortunately  we  now 
have  his  history  only  in  fragments,  but  the  fragments 
are  often  of  considerable  length,  and  there  are  also 
several  narratives  in  livy  which  are  evidently  translated 
from  Polybios  to  the  best  of  Livy*8  small   abilitv.     As 
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these  later  transactions  were  recorded  by  Polybios  at  chap.  ix. 
great  detail,  the  fragments  of  his  history  of  these  times  import- 

.    •  ,  «       1...     1    •    n  .•  J  1     ance  of  tho 

contam  a  great  mass  of  poutical  information,  and  supply  period  in 
many  constitutional   details  which  we  might  otherwise  ^^^ 
never  have  known.     We  have  several  vivid  pictures  of  chiefly 
debates  in  the  Achaian  and  iEtolian  Assemblies,  such  as 
we  do  not  get   in  the  history  of  earlier  times.     Still, 
when  we  read  minute  reports  of  debates  in  which  Aris- 
tainos  and  Kykliadas,  or  Eodlikrates  and  Archon,  were 
the  chief  speakers,  we  cannot  restrain  a  wish  to  exchange 
them  for  equally  minute  reports  of  the  parliamentary 
combats  of  Aratos  and  Lydiadas.     I  shall  therefore  touch 
comparatively  lightly  on  this  last  period  of  Greek  Federal 
history,  leaving,  as  before,  the  details  of  warfare  to  the 
general  historians  of  Greece  and  Rome,  and  stopping 
only  at  those  points  where  the  narrative  affords  us  any 
imi-ortant  constitutional  information. 


§  1.  From  the  Peace  of  Epeiro8  to  the  Settlement  of 

Greece  tmder  Flcmdninus. 

B.C.  205—194. 

We  left  Greece  at  peace ;  that  she  did  not  long  remain  Aggres- 
80  was  again  the  fault  of  the  King  of  Macedonia.     Philip,  ceedmffs 
whose  youthfiil  promise  had  been  so  bright,  was  gradually  ^^^^^1 
sinking  from  bad  to  worse.     It  was  open  to  him  to  play  200. 
the  part  of  Piedmont  in  Greece ;  he  preferred,  of  his  own 
choice,  to  play  the  part  of  Austria.    £very  step  that  he 
took  alienated  some  old  friend,  or  provoked  some  new 
enemy.    In  defiance  of  his  treaty  with  Rome,  he  still  con- 
tinued his  dealings  with  Hannibal,  and  Macedonian  soldiers 
are  said  to  have  fought  for  Carthage  at  Zama.^  In  defiance  b.o.  202. 

'  Liv.  XXX-  26,  83,  42.     But  Polybios  does  not  mention  them. 
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CHAP.  IX.  of  his  treaty  with  iBtolia^  he  attacked  variouB  cities,  in 
Asia  and  elsewhere,  which  were  allies  or  subjects  of  tiie 
League/  and,  by  his  croel  treatment  of  his  conquests,  he 
degraded  himself,  in  the  eyes  of  all  Qreece,  almost  below 
Hia  the  level  of  the  iEtolians  themselye&*    He  seems  to  have 

^dtibtC     defrauded  his  old  allies  of  Achaia  of  ihe  Peloponnesian 
f^^^^     districts  which  he  had  professed  to  cede  to  them  during 
the  Roman  war ; '  he  is  even  charged  with  an  attempt  to 
poison  Philopoimfin,^  as  he  was  believed  to  have  poisoned 
Aratos.    He  engaged  in  hostilities,  which  seem  to  have 
been  altogether  unprovoked,  with  the  Rhodian  Republic^* 
with  Ptolemy  Epiphante  of  Egypt,  and  wiili  Attalos  of 
Philip's      PergamoSy  the  cherished  ally  of  Rome.     He  engaged  in  a 
tion  of '     war  with  Athens,  for  which  something  more  like  an  excuse 
^^200.    c^^d  ^®  pleaded  ;*  but  he  shocked  the  universal  feeling  of 
Greece  by  practising  the  same  barbarous  and  useless  kind 
of  devastation  of  which  he  and  his  ^tolian  enemies  had 
alike  been  guilty  during  the  Social  War/    Ailiens,  politi- 
cally contemptible,  was  already  b^inning  to  assume  some- 
thing of  that  sacred  and  academic  character  which  she 
enjoyed  in  the  eyes  of  the  later  Greeks  and  Romans.     The 
destruction  of  Athenian  temples  and  works  of  art  doubt- 
less aroused  a  feeling  of  general  indignation  even  staxniger 
than  that  which  followed  on    the  like  sacrilege  when 
wrought  at  Dion  and  Thermon.    It  was  this  attack  on 

'  Lysiinaclieia,  Ealchdddn,  Eios.    See  Pol.  zy.  22.  zviL  2,  8. 

*  See  PoL  xvii  8.  Ct  the  somewhat  later  siege  of  Abydoe,  PoL  x?L 
29-84     Uy.  zxzL  16,  17. 

s  See  above,  p.  592.  That  they  were  detained  or  recovered  by  him  is 
dear  by  his  again  restoring,  or  pretending  to  restore,  them  at  a  later  time, 
liiy.  TTTii.  5. 

*  Pint  PhiL  12. 

>  Philip's  war  with  the  Rhodians  produced  several  important  sea-fig^its. 
See  the  des^ption  of  those  of  LadS  and  Chios.    PoL  zvL  1-9. 

<  Two  Akamanians  were  put  to  death  at  Elensis  for  an  nnwittmg 
pro&nation  of  the  mysteries.  The  Akamanian  Leagae  complained  to 
their  ally  King  Philip,  who  invaded  and  ravaged  Attica.    liv.  ym',  14. 

y  See  above,  p.  588,  549. 
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Athens  which  finally  drew  Rome  into  the  strife.    The  chap.  ix. 
justice  of  the  Roman  declaration  of  war  cannot  be  ques-  Justice  of 
tioned.     Philip  had  clearly  broken  the  Treaty;  he  had  on  the 
helped  the  enemies  of  Rome  and  he  had  injured  her  allies.  ^^^ 
He  had  pat  himself  in  a  position  which  enabled  the 
Romans  to  assume,  and  that,  for  a  while,  with  some 
d^ree  of  truth  and  sincerity,  the  character  of  the  libera- 
tors of  Qreece.     It  was  wholly  Philip's  own  foult,  that  a 
Roman,  a  Barbarian,  was  able  to  unite  the  forces  of  nearly 
all  Qreece  against  a  Macedonian  King,  and  to  declare,  at 
one  of  the  great  Qreek  national  festivals,  that  all  Greeks 
who  had  been  subject  to  Macedonia  received  ilieir  freedom 
from  iAie  Roman  Senate  and  their  Proconsul    There  is  no  Phil- 
need  to  suspect  ihe  Senate,  still  less  to  suspect  Flamininus  f^ii^ 
personally,  of  any  insincerity  in  the  matter.    That  Uberty  ^^^""^ 
received  as  a  boon  fit)m  a  powerfrd  stranger  can  never  be  other 
lasting  is  indeed  true.     But  it  does  not  follow  that  the 
philhellenism  of  Flamininus  was  a  mere  blind,  a  mere  trap 
for  Qreek  credulity,  or  that  the  gift  of  freedom  was 
deliberately  designed  from  the  beginning  to  be  only  a  step 
towards  bondage.    One  might  as  well  suppose  that  the 
servants  of  the  East  India  Company  who  first  mingled  in 
Indian  politics  and  warfare  deliberately  contemplated  iAie 
AffgbAti  war  and  ihe  annexation  of  Oude. 

The  second  Macedonian  War — the  second  Roman  War^  Second 
as  we  may  call  it  from  our  point  of  view — ^was  carried  on  donian 
by  three  successive  Roman  commanders,  Publius  Sulpicius,  ^cTsoi^ 
FubUus  Villius,^  and  Titus  Quinctius  Flamininus.*  Of  these  ^^^- 

^  I  take  Yilliiis,  in  Greek  Odixxtos,  to  be  the  name  intended  by  the 
*Or(Xio«  of  Ponsanias  (yiL  7,  9).    See  Schorn,  240. 

s  For  ^kafawT^osy  Pansanias  (a.  8.)  and  Appian  (Syr.  2)  have  ^Xofdytos ; 
Anrelins  Yietor  (c  51)  and,  after  him,  Orosins  (lib.  iy.  f.  iil  ed.  Venice, 
1488)  turn  the  nomen  QuinctinB  into  the prcBuomen  Quintos,  so  as  to  change 
Titos  Qnincti^s  into  Qnintos  Flaminins.  Aurelius  moreover  makes  him 
the  son  of  Cains  Flaminins  who  died  at  Trasimenns.  This  is  not  very 
wonderful  in  a  late  and  careless  compiler,  but  it  is  wonderful  to  find  the 
error  repeated  by  a  scholar  like  Schorn,  p.  287. 
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CHAP.  iz.  three,  Titus  became  something  like  a  Greek  natioDal  h^tx 
Plutarch  ^  does  not  eyen  stop  to  argue  whether  Titus  or 
Philopoim^n  deserved  the  larger  share  of  Grecian  thank- 
fulness ;  the  merits  of  the  Roman  allow  of  no  dispute  or 
comparison.  Titus'  shone  alike  as  a  diplomatist  and  as  a 
warrior ;  he  showed  himself  as  superior  to  Philip  in  the 
conference  of  Nikaia '  as  he  did  upon  the  hill  of  Kynoe- 
R<»1  good  kephalai.  His  real  good  will  towards  Greece  there  seems 
Flami-  no  just  reason  to  doubt  He  lived  at  a  time  peculiariy 
towards  fiftTOurable  to  the  growth  of  such  a  feeling.  In  earlier 
Greece.  times  the  Romans  despised  the  Greeks  witii  the  con- 
tempt of  ignorance.  In  later  times  they  despised  them 
with  the  contempt  of  conquerors.  Even  Titus  himself 
lived  to  change  from  the  friend  into  the  patron,  and  from 
the  patron  there  are  very  few  steps  to  the  master.  But, 
just  at  this  moment,  all  the  products  of  Grecian  intellect 
were,  for  the  first  time,  beginning  to  be  opened  to  tiie 
inquiring  minds  of  Rome.  Greece  was  a  land  of  intel- 
lectual pilgrimage,  the  birthplace  of  the  art,  the  poe^, 
and  the  science,  which  the  rising  generation  of  Romans 
were  beginning  to  appreciate.  The  result  was  the  existence 
for  a  time  of  a  genuine  philhellenic  feeling,  of  which  the 
early  conduct  of  Titus  in  Greece  is  the  most  illnstrious 
example.^  Titus  Quinctius  was  a  Roman,  and  we  may  be 
quite  certain  that  he  would  never  have  sacrificed  one  jot 

»  Comp.  Phil,  et  Fl.  1. 

*  One  can  hardly  help,  when  writing  from  the  Greek  side,  speaktng  of 
fiim  hy  his  familiar  prsenomen,  as  he  is  always  called  by  Polybioa  and 
Plutarch.     It  is  not  every  Roman  who  is  spoken  of  so  endearin^y. 

t  See  PoL  xvii.  1-10. 

«  Mommsen,  in  his  Roman  History,  very  clearly  brings  out  iMi  fiict,  but 
he  is^very  severe  both  on  Flamininus  and  on  his  countrymen  for  yielding  to 
such  foolish  sentimentality.  I  confess  that  I  cannot  look  on  a  gemiaom 
feeling  as  disgraceful  either  to  an  individual  or  to  a  nation.  But  Komm- 
8en*s  history  of  this  period,  as  of  all  periods,  is  well  worth  reading,  if  the 
reader  will  only  reserve  the  right  of  private  judgement  in  his  own  hands. 

A  truer  and  more  generous  estimate  of  Flamininus  will  be  found  in 
Eortiim,  iiL  251. 
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of  the  real  interests  of  Rome  to  any  dream  of  philhel-  chap.  ix. 
lenism.     But,  within  that  limit,  he  was  disposed  to  be 
more  liberal  to  Grecian  allies  and  less  harsh  to  Grecian 
enemies  than  he  wonld  have  been  to  allies  or  enemies  of 
any  other  nation.    He  would  have  Greece  dependent  on 
Rome ;  but  he  would  have  her  dependent,  not  as  a  slave 
but  as  a  free  ally ;  the  Greeks  should  be  Plataians  and  not 
Helots ;  the  connexion  should  be  one,  not  of  constraint, 
but  of  affection  and  gratitude  for  real  favours  conferred. 
He  wished  in  short  to  make  Rome  become,  what  Mace- 
donia ought  to  have  become,  the  chosen  head  of  a  body  of 
free  and  willing  Greek  confederates.    For  a  few  years  he 
really  effected  his  object.     Macedonia  did  not  retain  a  Union  of 
single  ally,  except  the  brave  League  of  Akamania,  ever  st^ates 
faithfid  to  its  friends  in  their  utmost  peril.     The  two  great  ^^^^ 
Leagues  of  Achaia  and  iEtolia  did  good  service  to  the 
Roman  cause  ;  Epeiros  and  Boeotia,  though  not  friendly  in 
their  hearts,  did  not  venture  openly  to  oppose  it.     Con- 
sistently with  his  whole  system,  Titus  never  pushed  any 
Greek  state  to  extremities.     Philip  received  what,  after 
such  provocations  as  his,  may  be  called  favourable  terms. 
When  the  ^tolians,  like  the  Thebans  after  Aigospotamos,  General 
called  for  the  utter  destruction  of  Macedonia,  Titus  showed  tion  of 
them  how  expedient  it  was  that  Macedonia  should  remain  ninug. 
independent  and  powerful,  the  bulwark  of  Greece  against 
barbarian  inroads.^    Philip  was  deprived  of  his  conquests, 
and  prevented  from  iiyuring  the  allies  of  Rome,  but  the 
original  Kingdom  of  Macedonia  suffered  no  dismember- 
ment    Nor  do  we  hear  of  the  exercise  of  any  severities 
against  Philip's  gallant  allies   of  Akamania,  a  marked 
contrast  to  the  later  treatment  of  the  Epeirot  cities  after 
the  fall  of  Perseus.    A  like  indisposition  to  deal  harshly 
with  any  Greek  state  may  even  account  for  Flamininus' 
over-lenity  towards  the  Tyrant  Nabis,  the  portion  of  his 

^  Pol.  xriii.  20.     Set  above,  p.  581. 
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GHAP.  IX.  career  which,  at  first  sight,  is  the  most  difficult  either  i» 
justify  or  to  understand.^ 

Relation        The  way  in  which  the  several  Federal  states  of  Greece 

of  the  "^ 

Federal      stood  afiectcd  to  Romc  during  this  war  throws  a  good  deal 

to  Rome,    ^f  ^K'^*  ^^  Federal  politics.     It  will  therefore  be  worth 

dwelling  on  a  little  more  fully  than  the  purely  militaiy 

^TOLTA.    history.    The  ^tolians  were  the  first  among  the  Greek 

Leagues  to  embrace  the  Roman  cause.     They  had  good 

grounds  for  anger  against  Philip,  because  of  his  destruction 

of  Kios  and  other  of  their  allied  or  subject  towns.     Ob 

the  other  hand,  they  were  not  allies  of  Rome,  and  tiiey 

had  no  special  reason  to  be  friendly  to  her  after  she  had 

so  carefully  excluded  them '  from  the  Peace  of  Epeiros. 

uEtolia  was  perhaps  just  now  a  little  more  inclined  to 

peace  than  usual.    One  main  element  of  conftision  in  the 

^^j*|?^  country,  Skopas,  was  absent.     It  was  just  after  the  Peace 

that  he  and  Dorimachos  received  their  special  commissian 

as  legislators,  and  their  legislation  seems  to  have  led  only 

to  internal  commotions.'    Skopas  was  now  at  Alexandria^ 

in  the  service  of  the  young  Ptolemy  Epiphan^e,*  and  we 

just  now  hear  nothing  of  Dorimachos.    The  Gen^^  in 

office,  Damokritos,  seems  to  have  been  a  moderate  man, 

which  was  perhaps  the  reason  why  he  was  suspected  of 

being  bribed  by  Philip.*^    During  the  first  campugn  of 

B.O.  200.    Sulpicius,  an  ^Etolian  Assembly  was  held  at  NaupiJctoe^* 

Damo-       under  his  presidency,  which  listened  to  Macedonian,  Athe- 

GeneiuL     nian,  and  Roman  ambassadors,  but  came  to  no  definite 

Ueet^g^  vote.'    The   policgr  of  Damokritos  was  to  wait  a  litde 

at  Nau-     longer,  and  to  see  to  which  side  success  was  likely  to  tum. 


paktos. 


He  therefore  exhorted  the  Assembly  to  pass  no  vote  eith^ 

'  Liv.  xxxiv.  84,  49.  *  See  aboye»  p.  600. 

«  See  above,  p.  337.     Cf.  ThirlwaU,  viii  802.       *  Pol.  xui  2. 

*  lb.  xxxi.  32.     Pecunid,  at  fama  est,  ab  Rege  acceptft. 

•  lb.  40.  7  lb.  29-32. 
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ymy  just  yet,  but  to  entrust  the  General  with  the  power  of  chap.  iz. 
caUing  a  ^[>ecial  Assembly,  when  he  should  think  fit,  to 
settle  the  question  of  peace  or  war.^    Shortly  after,  when  ^tolians 
the  Roman  arms  seemed  to  have  decidedly  the  advan-  ^^an^ 
tage,  Damokritos  called  his  Assembly,  and  procured  the  ^^^goo 
adhesion   of  the    people    to  the  Roman  cause.'     The 
.^tolians,  after  this,  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  war, 
imd  their  cavalry  contributed  not  a  little  to  the  yictory  of 
Kynoskephalai. 

In  Achaia  the  struggle  with  ^)arta  still  continued ;  but  Achaia. 
whether  the  League  acted  rigorously  or  not  in  any  matter  Import- 

^^  _  _  AH  06  or 

depended  wholly  on  the  presence  of  Philopoimto  in  office.  phUo- 
He  was  twice  General  between  the  first  and  second  Mace-  P^*™^'*- 
donian  Wars,    It  seems  to  have  been  during  his  second  b.o.  205- 

204  ? 

Generalship '  that  the  Megarians,  disgusted  with  the  state 
of  things  in  the  Boeotian  League,  of  which  they  then  Reunion 
formed  a  part,   returned    to  their  old  connexion  with  ^th^^ 
Achaia.^    As  for  Nabis,  he  continued  his  piracies,  rob-  ^^e^^- 
beries,  and  domestic  cruelties,  on  a  scale  such  as  Pelo-  War  with 
ponnteos  had  never  before  seen.     But  he  received  several 
defeats  from  the  Federal  arms.     The  Tyrant  surprised 

*  Liv.  xxxi.  32.  Quum  legibus  cautum  esset,  ne  de  pace  bellove,  nisi 
in  Panffltolico  et  Pylaico  concilio,  ageretnr,  decemerent  eztemplo,  ut 
Praetor  sine  frande,  qnom  de  bello  ant  de  pace  agere  velit,  advocet  con- 
ciliom  ;  et  qnod  turn  referator  decematurque,  nt  perinde  jus  ratumque  sit, 
ac  ai  in  Pansetolico  ant  Pylaico  concilio  actum  esset. 

This  seems  to  mean  that,  by  the  ^tolian  constitution,  only  the  regular 
Annual  Meeting  could  entertain  questions  of  war  and  peace ;  a  Special 
Meeting,  whatever  were  its  powers,  could  not  do  that  The  Assembly  now 
passes  either  a  general  law  for  the  future  or  a  resolution  for  this  particular 
case,  allowing  the  General  to  cidl  a  Special  Meeting  with  the  full  powers 
of  the  regular  Assembly. 

On  the  PanoUolieum  and  Pytaievm^  see  above,  p.  834. 

*  Liyy  (xxxL  40)  says  proximo  eoneilio.  This  cannot  possibly  mean 
the  next  Annual  Assembly. 

>  Pint.  Phil.  11.  Thirlwall,  viii.  808.  It  was  in  this  Generalship  that 
he  exhibited  his  phalanx  at  the  Nemean  festival 

*  Pol.  XX.  «.    See  above,  p.  479. 
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oHAP.  IX.  Mess^nd,  when  Lysippos  was  General  Lysippos^  like 
B.C.  208-  another  Aratos,  would  do  nothing,  but  Philopoim^n,  at 
Deliver-  ^®  '^^^^  ^^  *^®  militia  of  his  own  city,  made  him  retreat' 
^^La^a  N'ext  year,  being  himself  again  General,  he  gathered  the 
B.O.  202-  forces  of  the  whole  League  together  by  a  secret  manoeuyre, 
201.  and  then,  suddenly  entering  Lakonia,  defeated  tiie  l^rant 

in  a  considerable  battle.' 

The  policy  of  Philopoim^n  was  to  k^p  the  League,  as 
fietr  as  might  be,  independent  of  all  foreign  powers.  WiUi 
this  object  he  endeavoured  to  procure  a  peace  between 
Philip  and  the  Bhodians  by  Achaian  mediation  b^ore 
the  Romans  stepped  in.'  But  Roman  policy  kept  the 
allies  of  Rome  from  all  separate  negociations ;  his  labours 
Gener^-     Were  therefore  fruitless.    He  was  succeeded  in  the  Presi- 

snip  of 

Kykiiadas,  deucy  by  Kykliadas,  a  man  devoted  to  Riilip.  Philo- 
200.  poim^n  seems  then  to  have  thought  that  Peloponn^sos 

was  no  longer  a  place  for  him,  and,  as  in  the  days  of 
^^.*^^"  Aratos,  he  went  to  find  employment  among  his  old 
goes  again  friends  in  Crete.  ^  As  before,  one  may  be  inclined  to 
think  that  he  would  have  acted  a  more  truly  patriotic 
part  by  staying  to  defend  his  country  against  Nabis,  if 
only  as  a  single  soldier  in  the  ranks ;  but  there  is  at  least 
no  ground  for  supposing  that  Philopoim^n  was  offended  be- 
cause he  was  not  allowed  to  hold  office  two  years  togeUier.' 


'  Pint.  PhiL  12.  Tods  iavroC  woXlras  dvoLKafidv.  THis  means,  I  sop- 
pose,  the  citizens  of  Megalopolis  only.     So  Thirlwall,  viii  S05. 

«  See  the  whole  story  in  Polybios,  xvL  86. 

»  PoL  xvi.  35.  *  Pint.  PhU.  13.     Pans.  viiL  50.  6. 

^  Schom  (p.  230,  cf.  Eortiim,  iii.  287)  says,  ''  £in  diitter  nngiinstiger 
Umstand  war  die  Erbitterong  Philopomens,  welcher  vergebens  d&madi 
gestrebt  hatte,  die  Stra  togie  noch  ein  Jahr  zn  behalten.  **  This  is,  to  say 
the  least,  a  great  deal  to  get  out  of  the  words  of  Pansanias  (n.8.),  ^iK»- 
woi/uiy  a,  ojs  i^rJKdy  ol  frrparytyovyri,  6  xP^^^h  *<>^  ^PX^^  SiXXot  rSp  'AxomS^ 
flpvyrOf  at9u  4s  Kpifn^v  fiUfirif  or  out  of  those  of  Plutarch,  ^nryo/MX*iv  4 
^iXoTtfio^fiwos  dtccdpws  frp6s  Mpovs.  I  do  not  rely  so  much  as  I  should 
have  done  at  an  earlier  time  on  the  nnconstitntional  nature  of  the  schene 
attributed  to  Philopoim^,  as  there  is  one  instance  somewhat  later — 
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During  his  absence,  while  Kykliadas  was  still  in  office,  an  chap.  ix. 
Achaian  Assembly  was  held  at  Argos.^    This  was,  seem- 
ingly, a  little  before  the  first  Roman  Embassy  to  iEtolia. 
At  this  Meeting  Philip  suddenly  appeared*     He  offered  to  Philip 
carry  on  the  war  with  Nabis  on  behalf  of  the  League,  if  his  vain ' 
the  Achaians  would  serve  in  his  garrisons  at  Corinth  and  to^n\he 
in  Euboia.    That  is,  he  asked  them  to  take  his  part^e^e. 
against  Rome.'    This  the  Assembly  was  not  ready  to  do ; 
so  Kykliadas,  to  save  appearances  with  his  patron,  put 
aside  the  King's  request  on  a  point  of  order.  The  Meeting 
was  a  Special  one,  summoned  to  consider  the  war  with 
Nabis ;  at  such  a  Meeting  nothing  could  lawfully  be  dis- 
cussed except  the  war  with  Nabis. '  The  present  Assembly 
therefore  was  incompetent  to  declare  war  against  Rome, 
or  eyen  to  engage  to  send  Achaian  soldiers  to  Corinth  or 
Chalkis.  '  With  this  answer  Philip  was  obliged  to  be 
content 

The  League  preserved  its  neutrality  for  some    time  His  pre- 
longer.     During  the  Consulship  of  Yillius,  Philip  made  cession  of 
another  attempt  to  secure  the  fidelity  of  the  League*  by  ^j^orcho- 
ceding,  or  at  least  pretending  or  promising  to  cede,  those  menos, 
Peloponnesian  districts  which  he  had  once  already  professed 
to  cede  to  Achaia.^    To  the  Triphylian  towns  his  present 
offer  added  the  yet  more  important  cession  of  Orcho- 
menos,^  which  had  not  been  mentioned  on  the  former 

whether  by  a  change  in  the  law  or  by  a  breach  of  it— of  his  actually 
holding  office  two  years  together. 

1  Liv.  xxxi,  25. 

'  Liv.  U.S.  Cf.  PoL  xri  38.  'O  5c  ^tKiinrot  6pay  ro^s  'Ax«uoi)t  tt^XafiSs 
9uuc9ifjJvovs  vp6s  rbv  Korrik  'Pw/juidvy  ir6\ffioVf  iffTo6lia(€  Korcl  vdtrra  rp6itov 
ififitfi^ai  adrovs  els  dvix^^t^"^- 

•  Liv.  iLS.     See  above,  p.  276. 

*  Liv.  xxzii.  5.  He  adds,  Ita  enim  pepigerant,  quotaimis  juraiuros  in 
verba  Philippi.  Livy  has  probably  misunderstood  the  oath  of  adhesior, 
to  the  Grand  Alliance.  '  See  above,  p.  592. 

9  This  town  had  been  a  Macedonian  possession  since  its  capture  by 
Antigonos  in  B.C.  223.     See  above,  p.  493. 
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occasion.  It  would  seem  that  the  League  did  not,  even 
now,  reallj  obtain  possession  of  them,^  but  the  mere  hope 
may  hare  prevented  the  Achaians  from  actuaUy  joining 
the  Roman  side.  This  final  step  did  not  take  place 
till  the  fConsulship  of  Flamininus.  The  then  Presidait, 
Aristainos,'  was  a  strong  Roman  paridzan,  and  KyUiadas 
already  had  been  banished,  seemingly  on  account  of  his 
Macedonian  politics.'  Of  the  debate  in  the  Assembly  at 
Sikyon  which  finally  decreed  the  alliance  with  Rome,  we 
have  a  viTid  description  in  liyy/  which  is  eyidently 
translated  firom  Polybios.  It  is  a  narratiTe  of  the 
utmost  importance,  as  being  one  of  our  best  authmties 
for  seyeral  essential  points  in  the  Federal  constituti<HL 
The  General  appears,  not  as  Speaker,  but  as  Leader  of  the 
House  ;  the  ten  Ministers  preside  and  put  the  question  ;* 
and  the  vote  is  distinctly  taken  by  States,  not  by  heads.* 
The  Meeting  lasts  three  days.  On  the  first  day  the 
Assembly  listens  to  the  rival  Ambassadors,  first  to  those 
of  Rome  and  her  allies,  and  then  to  those  of  Macedonia. 
On  the  second  day,  as  no  other  speaker  rises^  Aristainos, 
as  Leader,  first  tries  to  draw  forth  the  opinion  of  the 
Houjse,  and  then,  as  silence  is  still  kept,  he  himself  speaks 
strongly  in  favour  of  the  Roman  alliance.^  His  speech  is 
received  with  different  feelings  in  different  parts  of  the 
House,  some  loudly  applauding,  others  expressincr  dis- 
approbation-in  what  particZ  form  we  Z.  not  tolA' 


>  See  Livy,  xxxiii.  84. 

*  I  know  not  why  Eortiim  (iii.  288)  calls  him  '< Pwnanoa," 

*  Liy.  TOjai,  19.     Cycliadam,  principemfactionis  ad  Philippnm 
hentium  res,  ezpulerant.  ^  |b.  19-28.  '  lb.  22. 

0  lb.  22.    Omnibtis  fere  pcpiUis  approbaTUibua,    So  c.  28.   CmUripofuti 
confirmdrvmt, 

7  Of.  Pol.  xvii  18.    ULrrippv^M  roOf  *Axcu«^'  *ApUrrmt^s  drd  rifs  ^iKiwwom 

^  Liy.  xzxii.  22.    Munnur  ortnm  alionim  cum  assenmi,  aliomm  incle- 
menter  ossentientes  increpantium. 
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The  Ministers,  when  abont  to  pnt  the  question,  are  found  ohap.  iz, 
to  be  equally  divided  among  themselves  on  a  point  of 
order — ^no  bad  argument,  it  may  be  thought,  for  the  insti- 
tution of  a  single  Speaker.  An  unrepealed  law  forbade 
any  Magistrate  to  put  any  question  contrary  to  the  Mace- 
donian alliance.^  On  this  ground  five  of  the  Ministers 
refuse  to  put  the  question  of  iJlianoe  with  Rome.'  On 
the  third  day,  when  the  vote  must  be  taken  or  not  at  all,' 
one  of  the  protesting  five,  Memndn  of  Pell^n^,  yields  to 
the  entreaties  and  threats  of  his  own  father ;  a  majority 
in  the  Cabinet  is  thus  obtained  in  favour  of  putting  the 
question.  The  question  is  put,  and  carried  by  a  large 
majority,  perhaps  by  an  unanimous  vote  *  of  those  cities 
which  voted  at  alL  For  the  citizens '  present  from  Dym6 
and  Megalopolis,  and  most  of  those  from  Argos,  withdrew' 
from  the  Assembly  before  the  vote  was  taken.  Dym6 
had  been,  but  a  few  years  before,  rescued  by  Philip  from 
conquest  by  the  Romans/  Megalopolis  was  the  old  ally,' 
Argos  was  the  supposed  metropolis,  of  the  Macedonian 
royal  family.  Dymaians,  Argeians,  Megalopolitans,  could 
not  be  expected  to  vote  against  Philip ;  the  other  party, 

^  Liv.  xxxiL  22.  Lege  cautum  testabatar,  ne  quid,  quod  adversus 
Philippi  Bocietatem  esset,  aut  referre  magistratibus  aut  decemere  concilio 
jus  esset.  '  See  above,  p,  276. 

•  Liv.  U.8.     Tertio  (die)  lex  jubebat  decretum  fieri. 

*  It  must  be  remembered  that,  according  to  the  Achaian  system  of 
voting,  an  unanimous  vote  would  not  imply  the  actual  consent  of  every 
man  present,  but  only  a  majority  among  the  citizens  present  from 
every  city. 

'  It  is  strange  to  find  such  a  scholar  as  Mommsen  (Bom.  Gesch.  i.  528) 
talking  about  ^'Gesandten."  When  Dr.  Liddell  (u.  25)  talks,  in  the 
tame  way,  about  **  Representatives,"  one  is  less  surprised. 

•  Dr.  Liddell  says  that  they  "withdrew  under  protest;"  but  there  it 
not  a  word  to  that  effect  in  Livy.  Kortiim*s  **  atUlschioeigend  Yer- 
wahrung  "  (iii.  289)  is  another  matter.  '  See  above,  p.  589. 

*  The  friendship  between  Macedonia  and  Megalopolis  was  indeed  of  old 
standing,  but  Livy  can  go  back  no  farther  than  the  capture  of  Megalopolis 
by  Eleomenes,  twenty-four  years  before,  which  he  thinks  happened 
avonim  mem&rid. 
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and  the  Romans  themselyeSy  did  not  expect  it  of  tbem.'^ 
The  alliance  with  Attalos  and  with  Rhodes  was  at  once 
concluded;  that  with  Rome  was  voted  proyisionallyy 
subject  to  the  approTal  of  the  Roman  People.  The 
Treaty  seems  to  have  contained  a  clause,  often  violated 
by  Rome  in  after  days,  providing  that,  according  to  the 
first  principles  of  the  Federal  Union,  Rome  should  receive 
no  envoys  from  any  single  city  of  the  League,  but  only 
from  the  League  itself^ 

The  League  now  took  a  considerable  share  in  the  war. 
Achaian  envoys  appeared  at  the  side  of  Titus  at  the 
conference  of  Nikaia,"  and  though  we  do  not  hear  of 
Achaian  warriors  at  Kynoskephahu,  yet  they  served  the 
cause  effectually  elsewhere.  Now  that  the  League  was  at 
war  with  Macedonia,  hopes  arose  of  recovering  CoriutL 
The  city  was  besieged  by  the  Romans  under  Lucius 
QuinctiuSy  the  Consul's  brother,  aided  by  the  whole 
Federal  force.  But  it  was  vigorously  and  successfully 
defended  by  the  Macedonian  garrison,  by  the  Italian 
deserters,  and  by  the  Corinthian  citizens  themselves.*  This 
last  fact  surprises  the  reader,  as  it  seems  to  have  sur- 
prised Lucius  and  Aristainos  at  the  time.  But  the  resist- 
ance of  the  Corinthians  does  not  show  that  they  had  any 
abstract  repugnance  to  reunion  with  the  League.*  To  be 
captured  by  a  combined  host  of  Romans  and  Achaians  was 
a  different  matter  from  being  delivered  by  Aratos  without 
foreign  interference.     The  Macedonian  governor,  Andro- 

1  Liv.  xxzii.  22.     Neque  mirante  ullo  neque  improbante. 

'  Pans.  Til.  9.  4.     See  above,  p.  262. 

s  Aristainos  and  Xenoph6n ;  the  banished  KyUiadas  accompanied 
Philip.     Pol.  xvii.  1.     Liv.  xxxii.  82. 

«  Liv.  xxxiL  23.  Uno  animo  omues,  et  Macedoues  tamquam  commnnem 
patriam  tuebantur,  et  Corinthii  ducem  prssidii  Androsthenem,  hand 
secus  quam  civem  et  su£&agio  creatum  suo,  imperio  in  se  nti  patiebantur. 

9  See  Schorn  (243),  who  enlarges  on  the  fact  that  Corinth,  as  a  member 
of  the  League,  had  only  one  vote  alongside  of  Eeryneia,  fto.  But  Corinth, 
as  a  Macedonian  outpost,  had  iio  vote  anywhere. 
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ftthen^,  was  personallj  popular,  and  the  Corintldans  may  ohaf.  ix, 
have  remembered  the  fate  of  those  cities  which  fell  into 
the  joint  hands  of   Rome    and  iEtolia.    Anyhow^   the 
Macedonian  Philokl^s  was  able  to  reinforce  the  garrison, 
and  Lucius,  by  the  adyice  of  King  Attalos,  raised  the  siege. 
Argos,  Dym6y  and  Megalopolis  had  declined  to  join  in 
voting  the  Roman  alliance.     It  does  not  howeyer  appear 
that  the  citizens  of  Dym6  or  of  Megalopolis  thought  that 
this  justified  them  in  treason  against  the  Achaian  League. 
A  Dymaian  citizen,  Ain^sidamos  by  name,  commanded  a 
Federal  garrison  which  had  been  lately  placed  in  Argos.  ^ 
But  the  Macedonian  feeling  was  strong  at  Argos  f  the  city  Argos 
was  betrayed  to  Philokl^s ;  Ain^sidamos,  after  stipulating  toPMlip, 
for  the  safe  retreat  of  his  troops,  himself  stayed  with  a  few  t®-^-  ^^^»5 
companions  and  fought  to  the  last.^    The  Ai^eians  soon 
paid  the  penalty  of  their  treason.     In  the  course  of  the  and  ceded 
next  year,  Philip,  in  hopes  of  winning  over  Nabis  to  his  ijabi, 
side,  made  over  his  ancestral  city  to  the  Tyrant.*    After  ^'^'  ^^^' 
a  short  show  of  demagogic  tricks,'^  the  oppressions  of 
Nabis  soon  reached  a  pitch  far  beyond  the  worst  excesses 
of  Philip.®    Thus  both  Corinth  and  Argos,  once  two  of  the 
greatest  cities  of  the  League,  were  now,  as  in  still  earlier 

'  Liv.  xxxii  25.  Preesidium  erat  Achseomm  nnper  impositaro,  qain- 
genti  fere  juvenes  delect!  omnium  civitatiam. 

*  The  way  in  wHch  it  was  shown  was  curious.  In  the  Argeian  Assem- 
blies the  Generals  of  the  State  {Prcetores,  Liv.  u.s.  See  above,  p.  256) 
pronounced  the  names  of  Zeus,  Apollo,  HSraklSs,  and  King  Philip. 
Philip's  name  was  now  left  out.  The  people  demanded  its  restitution, 
which  was  made  amid  loud  cheers. 

8  Liv.  U.S.  *  lb.  xxxii.  40. 

'  Nabis  really  did  at  Argos,  what  Kleomen^  was  in  vain  expected  to 
do  ;  he  abolished  debts,  divided  land,  &c.  This  marks  the  difference 
between  the  two  men.  The  innovations  of  Kleomends  at  Sparta  were 
held  to  be  restorations  of  the  old  state  of  things  ;  at  Argos  he  did  not  fee 
called  on  to  innovate  at  all.  Nabis,  who  merely  sought  a  cloak  for  his 
own  tyranny,  carried  out  the  most  extreme  Socialist  measures  in  both 
cities.     See  above,  p.  476,  and  cf.  Eortiim,  iii.  284. 

•  Liv.  xxxii.  40.     Pol.  xvii.  17. 
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daySy  dangerous  outposts  of  its  enemies.  Bat  the 
trocq^s  had  so  greatlj  improTed  under  the  teaching  of 
Philopoimdn  that,  under  anj  tdierable  generalship,  thej 
were  now  capable  of  winning  a  battle  for  themselTes.  Aa- 
drosthento,  the  Macedonian  goyemor  of  Corinth,  ravaged 
all  the  neighbouring  Achaian  Cantons  at  the  head  of  his 
mixed  host  of  Macedonians,  Corinthians,  Thessalians, 
Boeotians,  Akamanians,  and  mercenaries  of  various  kinds. 
At  last  Nikostratos,  the  successor  of  Aristainos  in  the 
Generalship,  defeated  him  in  a  battle  near  Kle6nai,  and 
cleared  all  the  territory  of  the  League  of  his  plundering 
bands.'  This  happened  about  the  same  time  as  the  great 
fight  of  Kynoskephalai,  and  lovers  of  coincidences  affirmed 
that  the  two  victories  were  won  on  the  same  daj.  About 
the  same  time,  also,  an  Achaian  contingent  aided  in 
delivering  the  Rhodian  Peraia'  from  I^iilip's  General 
DeinokratSs.'  One  cannot  read  the  narratives  of  these 
successes  of  the  Federal  arms  without  again  and  again 
forming  the  vain  wish  that  Phil(^imto  and  Aratos  could 
have  changed  places. 


Attempt 
at  Peace, 
B.O.  198. 


Such  was  the  position  of  the  Achaian  League  during  the 
second  war  between  Philip  and  the  Romans.  Among  the 
other  Federal  states  of  Greece,  we  just  now  hear  but  little 
Efbiros.  of  Epeiros.  Soon  after  the  first  landing  of  Flamininus^ 
while  he  and  his  army  were  waiting  on  the  banks  of  the 
Aoos,  an  attempt  was  made,  as  before,  to  bring  about  a 
peace  under  Epeirot  mediation.^  This  time,  however,  the 
attempt  was  unsuccessful    The  Epeirot  General*  Pau- 

*  Liv.  xxxiii  15. 
s  That  is,  the  small  Rhodian  territoty  on  the  mainland,  increased  in 

B.O.  188  (see  above,  p.  214)  by  the  addition  of  all  Lykia  and  Earia. 

*  liy.  xxxiii.  18. 

*  lb.  xzxii.  10.    Spea  data  Ph4Uppo  est,  per  Epirotarum  gentem  tentanda 
pads.    Of.  above,  599. 

*  On  the  number  of  the  Epeirot  Generals  see  above,  p«  152,  599.   lliere 
were  three  seven  years  before. 
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saigas,  ftnd  the  Master  of  the  Horse,  Alexander,  brought  chaf.  be. 
the  King  and  the  Consul  together.    But  the  demands  of 
Titus,  namely  the  liberation  of  eyery  Greek  state,  were 
such  as  Philip  could  not  bring  himself  to  yield  before 
KynoskephalaL^    The   League,    as  a  League,  remained  charops 
neutral ;  but  Charops,  one  of  the  leading  men  of  the  ^^^^ 
nation,  though  seemingly  not  in  office  at  the  time,  acted  as 
»  strong  partizan  of  Rome.    It  was  by  his  help,  Uke  that 
of  Ephialtte  at  Thermopylse,  that  Titus  was  enabled  to 
turn  Philip's  strong  position  among  the  mountains.' 

The  Boeotian  League,  meanwhile,  was  strongly  attached  BaoriA. 
to  the  cause  of  Philip.    It  was  probably  confirmed  in  its 
Macedonian  politics  by  the  loss  of  Megara.   It  would  seem  Boeotia 
howeyer  that  the  Boeotarch  Antiphilos  was  in  the  Roman  ?^^^^"f 
interest ; '  at  all  eyents,  Titus  and  his  troops  contriyed  to  ^™J?!» 
enter  Thebes,  so  that  the  Federal  Assembly,  which  was 
presently  held  tiiere,  could  do  nothing  but  accept  the 
Roman  alliance  by  the  unanimous  yote  of  all  the  cities.^ 
But  the  heart  of  the  nation  was  still  Macedoniain.  Boeotian 
soldiers  senred  under  Androsthenes  at  Corintii  and  under 
Philip  himself  at    KynoskephalaL^     The   treatment  of 
Bceotia  by  Titus  after  his  yictoiy  hardly  bears  on  our 
subject ;  it  shows  at  once  the  strong  anti-Roman  feeling  of 
the  people,  and  the  sort  of  contemptuous  magnanimity 
which  a  Roman   philhellen  could,   under  such   circum- 
stances, afford  to  display/ 

Akamania  was  the  home  of  a  nobler  race.  That  gallant  akab- 
people,  who  neyer  betrayed  a  friend  or  eyaded  a  treaty,'  ^^^^ 
claye  to  Philip  to  the  last.    They  had  seen  only  the 

1  Liy.  zzzii  10.     Quid  victo  gravius  imperares,  T.  Quinoti  f 

«  lb.  11.  »  lb.  xxxiii.  1. 

^  See  above,  p.  183. 

»  Liv.  xxxiu.  27.  •  lb.  27-80. 

'  See  above,  p.  147.  So  Livy  (xxxiii.  16) ;  **  Dum  antem  maxime  causa 
eoa  tenoerat  in  amicitil  Regit;  una  fides  viuUa  gmUi^  altera  metus 
odiumque  ^tolorum.  '* 
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CHAP.  iz.  brightest  side  of  Macedonia  and  the  darkest  side  of  Rome. 
Finn  To  them  Philip,  the  Tjrrant  of  Greece,  was  the  true  friend 
of  the        who  had  defended  them  against  the  ^tolians  and  who 

Alroi*  — 

nanians  ^^^  avenged  their  wrongs  on  Athens.  To  them  Titus,  the 
to  Philip,  deliverer  of  Greece,  was  but  a  chief  of  those  barbmians 
who  had  carried  off  their  citizens  into  slavery,  and  handed 
over  their  cities  to  their  brigand  neighbours.  Shortly 
before  Kynoskephalai,  Lucius  Quinctius  contrived  to  gain 
B.C.  197.  over  some  leading  Akamanians  to  the  Roman  interest. 
An  Assembly  was  called  at  Leukas,^  at  which  a  sham  vote 
of  alliance  with  Rome  was  hurried  through  the  House.* 
But  the  national  feeling  was  too  strong  to  be  cheated  in 
this  way.  A  real  Assembly  was  held,  in  which  the  Roman 
decree  was  repealed  and  the  alliance  with  Philip  was  re- 
enacted.  The  leaders  of  the  Roman  paHy  were  condemned 
as  traitors,  and  the  General  Zeuxidas  was  deprived  of  his 
office,  because  he  had  put  the  question  of  the  Roman 
alliance  to  the  vote.'  The  condemned,  with  a  spirit 
worthy  of  their  nation,  refused  to  fly  to  the  Roman  post 
at  Korkyra ;  they  appeared  before  the  assembled  People,  ^ 
they  pleaded  their  own  cause,  and  procured  the  reversal  of 
the  sentences  against  them.  But  the  League  still  firmly 
adhered  to  Macedonia.  Leukas  presently  stood  a  si^^  at 
the  hands  of  Lucius,  and  was  taken  only  by  the  treacheiy 


'  Cf.  above,  p.  148. 

<  Liv.  xzxiii.  16.  Eo  nequo  cuncti  conyenerunt  Acamanam  populi : 
nee  iis,  qui  convenerant,  idem  placuit.  Sed  et  principes  at  magistratos 
pervicenmt,  nt  priyatam  decretum  Romans  societatis  fieret.  Id  omnes 
qui  abfuerant  s^^  passi. 

The  distinction  between  Principes  and  MagistrtUua  is  again  to  be 
noticed.  The  former  are  men  of  influence,  whether  in  office  or  not,  in 
this  case  clearly  not  in  office. 

'  Liv.  U.8.  2>euxidffi  Prsetori,  quod  de  e&  re  retulisset,  imperinm 
abrogaretur. 

This  seems  to  show  that  the  Akamanian  General,  like  his  iEtolian, 
but  unlike  his  Achaian,  fellow,  presided  in  the  Assembly,  and  put  questions 
to  the  vote. 
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of  some  Italian  exiles.     But  the  result  of  Kynoskephalai  chap.  iz. 
soon  made  all  resistance  hopeless ;   all  Akamania  now  Sub- 

.  «  1  mission  of 

submitted,  and  the  country  seems  to  have  been  treated  Akar- 
by  TiiuB  with  his  usual  politic  lenity.  Bja^^T. 

The  settlement  of  Greece,  and  the  famous  proclamation  Procla- 
of  Grecian  liberty  at  the  Isthmian  Games,  was  a  work  Grecian 
worthy  of  the  spirit  which  undoubtedly  prompted  Titus  ^^^9^ 
himself   and  which  we  have  no  right  to   assume  was  " 
wholly  absent  from  the  minds  of  all  his  countrymen.    All 
Greece  was  to  be  free.     The  proclamation  of  course  enu- 
merated those  states  only  which  had  been  in  bondage  to 
Philip ;   it  would  have  been  an  insult  to  independent 
allies  of  Rome  to  have  proclaimed  the  freedom  of  ^tolia 
or  Achaia.     Roman  garrisons  remained,  but  only  for  a 
season,  in  the    three  fortresses  which  were  called  the 
Fetters  of  Greece,  Akrokorinthos,  D^m^trias,  and  Chal- 
kis.*   Under  this  settlement,  several  new  Federations  arose  New  Fed©- 
in  Thessaly  and  Euboia,  but  it  is  really  needless  to  enter  Thessaly 
into  the  details  of  commonwealths  whose  independence  ^^^^^ 
was  so  nearly  imaginary.     Still  they  are  important  as 
showing  how  completely  Federalism  was  the  received  type 
of  freedom  in  Greece  in  that  age.     And  their  establish- 
ment reflects  high  credit  upon  their  founder,  who  may 
have  had  to  contend  against  some  degree  of  local  preju- 
dice in  the  liberated  towns  themselves,  and  who  certainly 
had  to  overcome  that  national  instinct  in  himself  and  his 
countrymen  by  which  every  Roman  strove  to  make  every 
Greek  city  weak  and  isolated."    Of  this  policy,  so  pre- 
dominant a  few  years  later,  we  see  no  signs  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  Titus.    Corinth  at  once  restored  to  the 
Achaians,  and  the  League  at  last  received  the  long  promised 
possessions  of  H^raia  and  Triphylia.'   A  joint  campaign  of 

»  Pol.  xviii.  28.  «  See  Kortum,  iii.  250. 

*  Liv.  xxxiii.  84.     Some  words  hare  dropped  out  of  the  text  of  the 
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OHAP*  IX.  Romans  under  Titns  and  Acliaians  under  Aristaino8»  now 
Recovery   again  General,  recoyered  Aigos  for  the  Lei^e.'    Hw 
B.ofm'    Mme  expedition  also  separated  from  ^mrta  several  of  the 
Lakonian  cities,  which,  if  not  absolutely  incorporated  with 
the  League,  were  at  least  placed  under  Achaian  protec- 
Nabis        tion.'    Nabis  however  was  allowed  to  retain  possession 
Sparta.      of  Sparta  itself/    This  recognition  of  the  Tyrant  was 
seized  on  as  a  grievance  by  the  iStolians.    They  com- 
plained also  that  some  of  the  Thessalian  cities  which 
Philip  had  taken  from  them  had  not  been  restored.^    Tet^ 

parallel  passage  of  Polybios  (zviii.  80)  which,  as  it  stands,  gives  Corintli 
and  Triphylia  to  Eumends.  Orchomenos  is  not  mentioned,  but  it  wai 
probably  joined  to  the  League  at  the  same  time. 

1  Liv.  xxxiv.  40,  41.  According  to  Livy,  one  Timokrat^  of  Pellend 
commanded  for  Nabis  in  the  citadel  of  Argos,  but  was  let  go  by  the 
Argeians,  quia  dementer  pnefuerat.  The  presence  of  an  Achaian  citizen 
in  such  a  position  is  inexplicable,  and  one  is  tempted  to  suspect  one  of 
Livy's  usual  confusions. 

'  Liv.  XXXV.  13.  Achseis  omnium  maritimorum  Laconum  tuendonun 
a  T.  Quinctio  cura  mandata  erat 

'  This  would  strictly  imply  that  these  Lakonian  towns  stood  to  the 
Federal  Government  in  a  relation  like  that  of  Greneva  or  Muhlhausen  to 
the  old  Swiss  League.  But  as  the  League  came  to  embrace  all  Pelo- 
ponn^sos,  and  as  equal  annexation  was  its  unvarying  principle,  one  cannot 
help  thinking  that  they  must  have  been  admitted  as  States,  if  not  now, 
yet  afterwards,  under  the  administration  of  Philopoimen.  When  Pausaniaa 
<vii.  13.  8)  speaks  of  one  of  these  towns  as  'Ax^wt^  Mikoov,  it  is  probably 
simply  the  ignorance  of  a  late  and  careless  writer.  These  towns  seem  to 
be  the  same  as  those  afterwards  known  as  the  £leutherolak6nic  cities. 
(See  Pans.  iii.  21.  6  et  seqq.)  There  were  originally  twenty-four,  but, 
before  the  time  of  Pausanias,  six  of  them  had  been  recovered  by  Sparta. 

•  The  conference  between  Titus,  Nabis,  and  Aristainos  (Liv.  xxzir. 
81-3)  is  curious.  Aristainos  tells  Nabis  of  divers  Tyrants,  probably  Iseas, 
Lydiadas,  and  Aristomachos,  who  had,  of  their  own  act,  descended  to 
a  private  station.  As  if  even  Aristomachos  had  been  at  all  like  Nabis, 
or  as  if  Nabis  could  have  borne,  or  been  borne  in,  a  private  station  like 
Lydiadas. 

One  remark  of  Nabis  (c.  81)  is  worthy  of  notice  in  an  age  when  Consols 
and  Presidents  grow  into  Emperors.  *'  Turn  me  Begem  a  vobis  appellari 
memini  ;  nunc  Tyrannum  vocari  video.  Itaque,  ti  ego  nomen  imperii 
mutdssem,  mihi  mem  inc^nstawH/B,  quum  vos  mutetis  vobis  vestae 
reddenda  ratio  est*' 

«  Liv.  xxxiiL  84,  85.    xxxiv.  22^  28.      Pol.  xviii.  21.      In  the  firtt  of 
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as  Ph6ki8,  Lokri^^  and  Ambrakia'  were  recognized  afi  gha?.  cl 
parts  of  the  i^tolian  ^body,  they  hardly  seem  to  have  Disconteid 
suffered.    At  last,  wh^i  his  whole  settlement  was  finished,  Mtoimoa, 
Titus  withdrew  the  Roman  garrisons  from  the  three  great  ^^^^ 
fortresses/  and  left  Greece  to  the  enjoyment  of  such  peace  ^^*^** 
as  Nabis  and  the  .^Itolians  might  allow.  Gamsom, 

B.O.  194. 

§  2.  From  the  Settlement  of  Greece  wader  Flaminvn/M 

to  the  Death  of  PhilopovmSn, 

B.C.  194—183. 

For  about  three  years  Greece  was  left  to  herself     Of  b.  a  194- 
the  two  great  Leagues,  the  iEtolians  were  brooding  over  ^^^* 
their  real  or  supposed  wrongs,  and  were  planning  how  to 
raise  up  new  enemies    against  their  late    allies.     The 
Achaians  were  occupied  with  the  war  with  Nabis  and  with 
some  internal  reforms.    The  nature  of  our  information  at  Affairs 
this  time  is  peculiar ;   the  fragments  of  Polybios  leave  Ichaian 
many  deplorable  gaps,  but,  when  we  hare  any  knowledge  ^'®*8^®* 
at  all,  our  knowledge  is  yery  fiilL    The  fragments  are 
enough  to  give  us  a  tolerable  view  of  the  state  of  parties 
in  the  Union,  and  to  set  clearly  before  us  the  characters 
of  several  Federal  politicians.     It  cannot  fail  to  strike  Eminence 
every  reader  that  the  City  of  Megalopolis  held  at  thisfopouf^ 
time  the  same  sort  of  position  in  the  Achaian  League 
which  the  State  of  Virginia  held  in  the  first  days  of  the  y^^^ 
American  Union.     Without  any  sort  of  legal  preeminence, 
without  at  all  assuming  the  character  of  a  capital,  Megalo- 
polis was  clearly  the  first  city  of  the  League,  the  city 

these  passages  Livy  makes  one  of  his  most  curious  blunders.  He  found 
in  Polybios  (xviii  81)  that  Cnseus  Cornelius  went  to  the  ^tolian  Assembly 
at  Therm(m ;  ^kw  M  r^y  rnv  BtpfUKwy  a^poiov,  Idvy  first  transfers 
the  scene  to  Thermopylae  and  then  seemingly  confounds  the  ^tolian 
Congress  with  the  Amphiktyonic  Sjmod ;  Comelitis  TJiermopylaSf  ubi 
frequms  Grcedee  Hatis  diebw  esse  solet  eonvmtus,  (Pylaieum  appellaiU) 
venit,    9ee  Brandstater,  438.  4. 

*  Liv.  xmii.  34.     Pol.  xviii.  30.  •  Pol.  xxii  9. 

>  Liv.  xxxiv.  49-51. 
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CH^.  IX.  which  gave  the  nation  the  laigest  proportion  of  its  leading 
Mega-       statesmen.    Megalopolis,  like  Virginia,  was  *'  the  Mother 
l^id^nts.  of  Presidents,"  and  that  too  of  Presidents  of  different 
political  parties.    As  Virginia  produced  both  Washington 
and  Jefferson,  so  Megalopolis,  if  she  produced  Philopoimto 
and  Lykortas,  produced  also  Aristainos  and  Diophan^ 
Megalopolitan  citizens  are  also  constantly  found  in  other 
B.C.  184.    posts  of  honour.  We  have  ah^adj  heard  of  a  case/  though 
we  have  not  yet  reached  it  in  chronological   order,  in 
which  the  Cabinet  Council  of  the  League  contained  at 
least  four  Megalopolitans  out  of  eleven.      Men  of  the 
same  city  seem,  oftener  than  any  other,  to  have  repre- 
sented the  League  as  its  Ambassadors  abroad,  and  to 
have  acted  as  its  subordinate  Magistrates  at  home.     Now 
we  must  remember  that  all  or  most  of  these  offices  were 
conferred  by  an  Assembly  in  which  M^alopolis  had  only 
a  single  vote ;  we  must  also  remember  that  these  Megalo- 
politan statesmen  were  constantly  opposed  to.  one  another, 
and  therefore  could  not  have  represented  any  local  section. 
Absence     We  may  thus  recognize  at  once  an  honourable  witness  to 
phfc^^^  a  city  which  contributed  so  many  members  to  the  nationd 
^^'^^^^      Gk)vemment,  and  a  proof  of  the  way  in  which  the  other 
cities  rose  above  local  prejudices,  and  kept  the  Union  from 
the  curse  of  geographical  parties. 
B.C.  194.        Philopoim^n  had  now  returned  from  Crete.     He  soon 
Influence   again  became  the  chief  man  of  the  League,  and,  though 
po^n^    he  never  attained  the  boundless  influence  of  Aratos,  yet  he 
was  felt  to  be  the  bulwark  and  glory  of  the  nation.     He 
filled  the  chief  magistracy  eight  times,  and  died  in  office 
at  the  age  of  seventy,  retaining  the  confidence  of  his 
countrymen  to  the  last.    He  had  fallen  upon  days  in 
which  it  was  clear  that  the  fate  of  Achaia,  or  rather  of  the 
world,  depended  on  the  will  of  Rome.     His  policy,  under 
such  circumstances,  was  at  once  prudent  and  dignified    It 

^  See  above,  p.  283, 
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was  the  wisdom  of  the  weaker  state  to  abstain  from  all  c»ap.  ix. 
offensiye  boasts,  from  all  needless  opposition  or  provoca-  His 
'tion,  but,  at  the  same  time,  to  keep  up  its  position  as  an  policy 
independent  commonwealth,  to  give  way  to  the  unmistake-  r^^* 
able  will  of  the  Roman  Senate  ai^d  People,  but  not  to 
make  the  laws  of  the  League  yield  to  the  passing  caprice 
of  every  Roman  officer.   He  saw  that  Greece  was  doomed ; 
but  he  held  that  a  course  at  once  modest  and  dignified 
might  stave  off  the  evil  day,  and  might  make  the  blow 
less  heavy  and  less  disgraceful  when  it  did  come.    The 
Bomans  themselves  would  not  think  the  worse  of  a  people 
who  were  in  form  their  equal  aUies  for  preserving  a  decent 
degree  of   self-respect.     But   abject  prostration  before 
every  insult  would  only  make  insults  come  thicker,  and 
would  bring  on  the  final  destruction  sooner  than  need  be.^ 
He  thus  endeavoured  to  preserve  for  the  League  a  respect- 
able position  both    towards  Rome  and    towards  other 
powers.     He  strove  to  strengthen  her  at  home  both  by  His 
constitutional  reforms  and  by  the  accession  of  new  mem-  Lqi^^*^ 
bers  to  the  Union.     It  was  this  last  branch  of  his  policy 
which  revealed  the  weak  side  both  of  his  political  plans 
and  of  his  personal  character. 

Of  the  other  Achaian  statesmen  the  most  important  other 
were  Lykortas,  Aristainos,  and  DiophanSs,  all  of  them  gtl^e^en. 
citizens  of  M^alopolis.    Lykortas,  the  father  of  Polybios,  Lykortas. 
was,  both  in  war  and  politics,  the  pupil  and  follower  of  his 
illustrious  fellow-citizen.     He  pursued  the  same  policy, 
possibly  now  and  then  carrying  his  opposition  to  Rome 
somewhat  further  than   his  master.^     Diophan^s  was  a  Dio- 
military  scholar  of  Philopoim^n,  a  good  officer,"  whose  ^  "*  ^* 
head  seems  to  have  been  turned  by  the  credit  which  he 
won  when  commanding  the  Achaian  troops  in  Asia.*    He  b.c,  IW. 

1  Pol.  XXV.  9.  s  See  Thirl  wall,  viii.  401. 

^  Pol.  xxiii.  10.     Aiwp^umls  6  Mf yaXoiroXtrriSt  dySpcawos  o-TpartwriKciTtpoi 
^  ToXtrtKcirtpos.  <  Pol.  xxi.  7.     Liv.  xxxvii.  20,  21. 

R   S 
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CHAP.  IX.  conceived  an  unworthy  jealousy  of  a  greater  man  than  him- 
seli^  and  he  seems  to  have  sometimes  wantonly  thwarted 

Aristainos.  Philopoim^u's  policy  out  of  mere  spite.  Aristainos,  whom 
we  have  already  seen  twice  in  office^  was  not  a  military 
man ;  he  was  a  good  speaker,  and  skilled  in  civil  busi- 
ness ;  he  does  not  seem  to  have  been  either  corrupt  or 
wilfully  traitorous/  but  he  held  that  the  interests  of  the 
League  required  complete  submission  to  the  slightest 
hint    from    Rome.     His   policy  therefore    was    directly 

The  Mace-  opposed  to  that  of  Philopoim^u.    The  Macedonian  party, 

party        oucc  headed  by  the  banished  Kykliadas,  vanishes  alto- 
extinct,      g^^j^^^^ 

Discontent     Philopoimto's  long  absence  in  Crete  had  given  great 

against  *  «=»  «=»«=» 

Philo-        oflTence  in  his  own  city.     The  war  with  Nabis  had  brought 
arMe^-     Megalopolis  to  great  straits,  and  it  was  held,  not  without 
^°P^^}!.'      reason,   that  the   best    soldier    of   Megalopolis  and   of 
Greece  ought  not  to  have  been  absent  from  his  country 
at  such  a  time.    There  was  a  strong  disposition  among 
his  fellow-citizens  to  deprive  him  of  their  franchise.     The 
Federal  body  however  stepped  in ;  Aristainos  was  then 
General,  and  he  was  sent,  like  Aratos  on  a -former  occa- 
sion,^ to  compose  matters  at   M^alopolis.     Aristainos 
was,  afterwards  at  least,  a  political  adversary  of  Philo- 
poim^n,  but  it  does  not  follow  that  he  was  a  personal 
enemy,  and  he  may  well  have  wished  to  save  his  native 
city  from  the  disgrace  of  disfranchising  the  greatest  man 
in  Greece.     The  mission  of  Aristainos  was  successful,  and 
Philopoim^n  remained  a  citizen   of  Megalopolis.'     It  is 
strange  to  read  that    it  was  out  of   revenge   for  this 
He  raises    iusult  that  Philopoim^n  assisted  several  places  which  had 
Megdo-  ^^  hitherto  been  incorporated  with  Megalopolis  in  obtaining 
pohtan       iiiQ  rank  of  independent  members  of  the  League.*     This 

1  See  Schorn,  p.  323.         *  See  above,  p.  256,  551.         s  Pint,  PhiL  13. 

*  See  above,  p.  256.     Plutarch  (Phil.  13)  does  not  mention  the  names 

of   these   townships,    but    numismatic   evidence  supplies   the   names  of 
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explanation  can  only  come  from  writers  who  did  not  chap,  ix 
understand  the  measure.  Philopoim6n*s  internal  policy  townships 
was  to  promote  the  most  perfect  equality  among  the  dependent 
several  cities  of  the  Federation.  If  these  townships  were  *^***°** 
strictly  subject  districts,  their  emancipation  may  have 
been  sought  simply  as  an  act  of  justice,  like  the  liberation 
of  Vaud  from  the  yoke  of  Bern.  And  there  was  another 
motive  which  might  well  be  present  to  the  mind  of  an 
Arkadian  politician.  It  is  clear  that,  up  to  this  time, 
the  Old-Achaian  towns  had  possessed  an  undue  pre- 
ponderance ;  their  ten  votes  might  still  outweigh  the 
interests  of  several  of  the  greatest  cities  in  Greece.  The 
plan  which  Philopoim^n  steadily  pursued  was  well  adapted 
to  counteract  this  evil.  To  erect  these  dependent  town- 
ships into  independent  Cantons  was  to  give  several  more 
votes  to  the  Arkadian  portion  of  the  League,  and  thus 
to  make  the  geographical  balance  more  equal.^  But  this 
more  remote  advantage  would  be  much  less  perceptible 
to  local  politicians  at  Megalopolis  than  the  immediate 
loss  of  dominion  sustained  by  their  own  city.  Even  if 
we  suppose  these  townships  to  have  been,  not  mere 
subject  districts,  but  municipalities  sharing  in  the  Megalo- 
politan  franchise,  still  their  separation  would  offend  a 
strong  vein  of  local  patriotism,  which  is  to  be  found 
everywhere.  The  dismemberment  of  the  Great  City  would 
seem  to  many  to  be  an  evil  which  more  than  counter- 
balanced the  real  strengthening  of  the  Arkadian  interest 

Alipheira,  Asea,  Dipaia,  Gortys,  Pallantion,  and  Theisoa.  There  are 
extant  coins  of  all  these  places  as  independent  Achaian  cities.  The  list 
nearly  agrees  with  that  given  by  Paiisanias  (viii.  27.  7)  of  those  places 
among  the  towns  united  in  the  avvoiKurfUs  of  Megalopolis,  which  were 
not  absolutely  deserted.  They  remained  in  his  time  as  villages  only 
(^X<>v(rir  ol  MryoXoiroXtrat  Ktifias)y  except  Alipheira  (and  perhaps  Pal-> 
lantion),  which  retained  the  rank  of  a  city.  Alipheira  was  the  district 
which  had  before  been  disputed  between  Megalopolis  and  Elis.  See 
above,  p.  592. 

1  See  Thirlwall,  viii.  364. 
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CHAP.  IX.  in  the  Assembly.'  We  can  therefore  weU  understand 
that  such  a  proposal  may  have  made  Philopoimdn  for 
a  while  unpopular  at  home,  and  may  haye  given  his 
enemies  an  opportunity  of  branding  him  as  a  traitor 
to  his  native  town.  How  the  proposal  was  carried,  we 
know  not,  but  carried  it  evidently  was.  Philopoim^n 
steadily  adhered  to  his  policy,  and  it  was  followed  both 
by  him  and  by  Lykortas  on  other  occasions.' 
Pliilo-  ^  But  if  Philopoim6n  was  just  now  somewhat  under  a 

third         cloud  in  his  own  city,  he  certainly  was  not  so  in  the 
^p®'*      general  estimation  of  the  League.    We  have  seen  the 
fao  ^^^   Assembly  and  the  Qeneral  interfering  on  his  behalf,  and 
the  next  election  once  more  raised  him  to  the  chief  magis- 
tracy.    Nabis  continued  to  make  inroads  into  the  Federal 
territory,  and  he  was  now  besieging  Gythion,  one  of  those 
Lakonian  towns  which  were  at  least  imder  Achaian  pro- 
tection, if  not  actually  members  of  the  League.     Philo- 
Nabis"*^  poimSn  waged  war  against  him  with  great  success,  varied 
only  by  a  defeat  at  sea,  where  the  Arkadian  was  out  of 
his  element    These  campaigns  were  waged  wholly  without 
Indepen-    Roman  or  Macedonian  help.      The  League  acted  inde- 
wjtioii        pendently  in  everything.     An  Assembly  at  Sikydn  refused 
League.      ^  postpone  the  war  tiU  the  Roman  fleet  could  arrive, 
even  though  a  letter  from  Titus  was  produced  in  which 
that  course  was  suggested. '     During  the  same  year  a 
Congress  of  Allies  was  held  at  Tegea,  in  which  Achaians, 
Epeirots,  and  Akamanians  planned  and  carried  out  the 

*  It  may  be  doubted  whether  the  State  of  New  York  would  willingly 
be  cut  up  into  four  or  five  small  States,  in  order  to  obtain  eight  or  ten 
Senators,  or  whether  Liverpool  or  Birmingham  would  choose  to  purchase 
an  increase  of  Members  at  the  price  of  being  divided  into  several  small 
boroughs. 

s  On  the  Lakonian  towns  see  above,  p.  622.  The  Messenian  towns  will 
be  mentioned  presently.  Also  Pagai,  the  port  of  Megara,  coins  as  an 
independent  Canton,  which  shows  that  the  like  policy  was  pursued  there, 
either  at  the  reunion  of  Megara  or  at  some  later  time. 

'  Liv.  XXXV.  25. 
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campaign  as  freely  as  could  have  been  done  In  the  days  chap.  ix. 
of  Markos  or  Aratos/ 

Meanwhile  the  iEtolians  were  intriguing  to  bring  a  new  Antiochos 
foe  of  Rome  into  Greece.  Antiochos  of  Syria  had  long  been  by  the 
threatening  war  with  Rome ;  the  iEtolians  now  induced  ^^^^92^ 
him  to  cross  at  once  into  Europe.  Titus  had  now  returned 
to  Greece  with  a  sort  of  general  commission  to  look  after 
Greek  affairs,  but  formally  as  Ambassador  along  with 
several  colleagues."  An  iEtolian  Assembly  was  held,  to 
which  Titus  first  sent  Athenian  envoys  to  speak  for  Rome, 
and  afterwards  came  himself*  The  majority  of  the  As- 
sembly was  inclined  to  refuse  him  an  audience,  but  the 
counsels  of  age  and  wisdom  prevailed  thus  far.*  These 
counsels  however  did  not  hinder  the  Assembly  from 
passing  a  vote  to  invite  Antiochos  to  come  and  liberate 
Greece,  nor  the  General  Damokritos  from  telling  Titus, 
when  he  asked  for  a  copy  of  the  decree,  that  he  should 
have  one  dated  from  the  iEtolian  camp  on  the  Tiber. 

This  absurd  vaunt  in  the  Public  Assembly  was  followed  Treach- 

GFOUS 

by  a  resolution  in  the  Senate  of  the  Apokletes,**  such  as  resolution 
could  hardly  have  been  carried,  or  even  brought  forward,  ^tolian 
in  the  councils  of  any  other  people.     In  former  times  the  Senate. 
iEtolian  Magistrates  had  often  been  charged  with  con- 
niving at  the  robberies  and  piracies  of  their  countrymen. 
They  now  openly  adopted  the  principle  on  which  they  had 
so  long  secretly  acted.    It  was  decreed  to  seize  D^m^trias, 
Chalkis,  and  Sparta  on  one  day.     The  attempt  on  D§m6- 
trias  succeeded,  that  on  Chalkis  failed.     To  Sparta  Alexa- 

i  Liv.  XXXV.  27.  •  lb.  23.  '  lb.  32,  88. 

*  lb.  33.  Principum  maxima  seniores  auctoritate  obtinuere  ut  daretor 
118  concilium. 

*  lb.  84.  See  above,  p.  836.  Schom  (p.  274)  says,  "  In  dem  Rathe  der 
Apokleten,  wdcherfast  unabhdngig  vom  Voike  regierte,  wnrde  demnach  der 
Plan  entworfen. "  Why  ?  The  iEtolian  Assembly  was  clearly  sovereign,  but 
it  did  not  follow  that  it  should  regulate  every  detail  of  every  canii)ai;ni. 
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menos  of  Kalyddn  led  a  body  of  horse  and  foot,  who  had 
received  orders  from  the  Federal  General  implicitly  to 
obey  their  leader  in  everything.  Nabis  had  asked  for 
iStolian  help,  and  he  believed  that  Alexamenos  had 
brought  it.  For  a  while  the  iEtolians  behaved  them- 
selves as  allies,  but  presently  they  murdered  Nabis  at  a 
review.  Tyrant  as  he  was,  they  were  not  the  fitting 
ministers  of  vengeance.  The  blow  was  dealt  so  suddenly 
that  it  was  only  the  national  love  of  plunder  which  hin- 
dered them  from  seizing  and  holding  Sparta,  according  to 
their  commission.  As  it  was,  they  entered  the  city,  but, 
while  they  were  scattered  in  search  of  booty,  the  Lacedse- 
monians  rallied,  and  slew  Alexamenos  and  most  of  his 
followers.  A  few  only  wandered  into  the  Achaian  territory, 
to  be  there  seized  and  sold  as  slaves.  The  Achaian 
(jeneral  was  not  a  man  to  lose  such  an  opportunity.  He 
hastened  to  Sparta  with  some  troops ;  the  city  was  in  utter 
confusion ;  he  got  together  an  Assembly  of  some  kind  or 
other,*  and  procured  a  vote  by  which  Sparta  was  united  to 
the  Achaian  League. 

It  does  not  appear  that  on  this  occasion  any  violence 
was  used,  or  any  unjustifiable  change  made  in  the  laws  or 
constitution  of  the  new  State.*  Sparta,  after  her  first 
admission  to  the  League,  retained  so  much  of  her  old  dis- 
cipline as  had  survived  the  many  revolutions  of  the  last 
fifty  years.  Nor  can  it  be  said  with  strict  truth  that 
Sparta  was  forced  into  the  League.  All  that  Philopoim^n 
did  was  to  take  adjantage  of  an  unusuaUy  favourable 
moment,  and  we  can  well  understand  the  arguments  by 
which  he  might,  at  that  particular  moment,  easily  carry 
the  majority'  of  a  Spartan  Assembly  along  with  him. 


*  Liv.  XXXV.  37.  Evocatifl  principibus  et  oratione  habit&  .  .  .  societati 
AchaM)nim  Lacedsemonios  adjunxit.  '  See  Schom,  p.  277. 

'*  Plut.  Phil.  15.  T»v  fi^v  dK6vTuVj  rois  5i  trvfiirtlaras,  Tposrfydyero  koI 
l^iTiK^fffirjiTfy  CIS  rods  *Ax<XioC$  rify  ir6\iK 
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But,  eren  if  we  did  not  know  what  followed,  it  would  be  chap.  ix. 
hard  to  believe  that  union  with  the  League  was  the  de- 
liberate wish  of  the  Lacedaemonian  people.     Sparta,  shorn 
of  all  her  rank  and  power,  deprived  of  all  her  subject 
territory,  was  called  upon  to  enter  a  Federation  which  had 
long  been  her  bitterest  enemy.     She  had  to  enter  it  as  a 
single  town,  with  a  single  vote,  as  the  compeer  of  the  petty 
Cantons  of  the  old  Achaia,  perhaps  even-  of  the  Lakonian 
townships  which  had  just  been  set  free  from  her  own  yoke. 
Such  a  position  must  have  been  felt  by  every  Spartan  as 
irksome  and  degrading.    For  a  moment,  after  the  Tyranny 
and  the  wars  of  Kabis,  the  change  would  be  felt  as  a  relief; 
but  the  very  return  of  peace  and  prosperity  under  the 
Federal  Government  would  bring  with  it  aspirations  after 
a  higher  national  being  than  the  position  of  a  single 
Achaian    city   could    satisfy.      That  position   might  do 
for  PhUous  and  Sikydn,  it  might  do  even  for  Argos  and 
Corinth,  but  it  would  not  do  for  the  Sparta  of  Ag^silaos 
and  Kleomen^s.    Little  more  than  thirty  years  had  passed 
since  a  Spartan  King  had  seen  all  Peloponn^sos  at  his 
feet;  the  wars  of  Machanidas,  and  even  of  Nabis,  had 
shown  that  the  military  spirit  of  the  city  still  survived. 
And,  beside  these  feelings  of  special  dislike  to  the  Achaian 
Government,  a  succession  of  revolutions  had  filled  Sparta 
with  elements  of  confusion  inconsistent  with  lasting  quiet 
under  any  Government.    To  Philopoim^n  and  the  Achaians 
it  naturally  seemed  the  greatest  and  most  glorious  of  all 
acquisitions,  when  the  city  which  had  so  lately  threatened 
the  whole  League,  was,  without  striking  a  blow,  by  the 
mere  effect   of   a  speech  from  an  Achaian  magistrate, 
changed  into  a  peaceful  member  of  the  Federal  body.* 
As  matters  now  stood,  Greece  needed  union  above  all 

1  Plut.  PWl.  16.  Sav/Mffrws  fihp  ci)8oK//ui7<re  irapoi  ro7s  'AxduoTs  irposKrri' 
<rdfi€uos  csdroTs  d^lcafia  irt^Acttfs  Tt}AiKavT7}5  koI  Huyafuv'  od  ydp  ^v  fxiKpdv 
*Axataj  fiipos  yfv4<r$at  nji'  lirdprrfv. 
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CHAP. iz.  things;  to  join  all  Peloponnteos  into  one  body  was  a 
patriotic  and  a  generous  project.  Unhappily  it  prored 
the  greater  of  two  eyils.  Sparta,  as  a  member  of  ihe 
League,  proved  more  troublesome  than  she  had  ever  been 
as  a  border  foe.  Her  affairs  as  an  Achaian  Canton  gaye  a 
more  constant  handle  for  Roman  intervention,  and  for 
intervention  in  a  worse  form  than  they  ever  could  have 
done  had  she  retained  the  position  of  an  avowed  enemy. 

Antiochos      The  annexation  of  Sparta  took  place  before  Antiochos 

elected 

jEtolian     landed  in  Greece.    On  his  coming,  he  was  elected  Gieneral — 
B.  c?  m.    seemingly  General-Extraordinary ' — of  the  iEtolian  League, 
with  thirty  of  the  Apokletes  *  to  assist  him  in  the  duties  of 
his  ofBlce.     It  will  be  remembered  that  Attalos  had  pre- 
ceded him  in  a  similar  post ;'  and  that>  even  in  Achaia, 
the  same  office  had  been  conferred,  nominally  at  least,  on 
an  Egyptian  Ptolemy.^    He  now  strove  to  win  the  other 
His  rela-    Federal  states  to  his  side.     Achaia  ^would  have  nothing 
Achaia,      to  say  to  him ;  his  Ambassadors  were  heard  at  Aigion ; 
Titus  himself  was  heard  in  answer  to  them ;  the  Assem- 
bly voted  to  have   no  friends  and  enemies  but  those 
of  Rome,  and,  with  zeal  perhaps  a  little  premature,  it 
actually  preceded  Rome  in  declaring  war  against  boA 
Boeotia,      Antiochos  and  the  iEtolians.'    But  Bceotia  openly  joined 
the  invader;   he  went  to  Thebes,   he  appeared  in   the 
Federal  Congress,  and  a  vote  was  passed  receiving  him 


>  Liv.  xxxv.  45.  Imp&ratoremque  JUgem  appdlandum  censu^rtmL 
(The  fonnula  carries  one  on  some  centuries.)  As  Brandstater  (p.  440) 
says,  Imperatar  probably  translates  orpartfy^s  aurotcp^rmp.  Phaineas, 
the  regular  Oeneral,  would  hardly  be  deposed. 

s  Liv.  u.s.  Pol.  XX.  1.  See  above,  p.  886.  Brandstater  (446)  aayi, 
*'£&  ist  wohl  gewiss,  dass  diese  dreissig  mit  den  Apokleten  dieselben 
sind."  But  Polybios  says  rpiAKovra  r&v  ^0K\i^»y,  showing  plainly  that 
the  Apokletes  were  a  larger  body,  and  that  these  thirty  were  only  a 
Committee  of  them.     See  Tittmann,  727. 

'  See  above,  p.  585.  *  Sec  above,  p.  887.  •  Liv.  xxxv.  48-50. 
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as  an  ally,  though  without  formally  casting  aside  the  chap.  ix. 
Roman  connexion.'    Epeiros,  under  Charops, — so  lately  Epeiros, 
the  friend  of  Rome — splayed  a  double  part ;  the  answer 
given  to  the  King  was  that  the  Epeirots  would  join  him, 
if  he  came  to  their  country,   otherwise  they  were  too 
near  Italy  to  expose  themselves.*    Akamania  was  divided :  Akar- 
Antiochos  bought  over  one  of  the  leading  men  named  "^^'^^ 
Mnasilochos,  who  won  to  his  side  the  General  Klytos. 
By  a  stratagem  they  put  Mededn  into  the  hands  of  the 
King,  and  some  other  cities  joined  Imn.'    He  also  be- 
sieged Thourion,  but  he  raised  the  siege  on  hearing  that 
the  Roman  Consul,  Manius  Acilius  Glabrio,  had  entered 
Thessaly.     In  Peloponn6sos,  the  Eleians  openly  took  his  and  Mis. 
side,  and  asked  for  troops  from  him  for  their  defence/ 

The  hopes  of  Antiochos  and  the  iEtolians  were  shat-  Defeat  of 
tered  by  the  victory  of  the  Consul  Manius  at  Thermopylse.  ^^  Ther-*^ 
Among  the  results  of  that  battle,  the  point  which  mainly  mopyl«. 

B«  C*   JL  tf  J.  • 

interests  us  is  the  submission  of  the  iEtolians  to  Rome. 
The  whole  story  is  well  worthy  of  study  as  an  illustration 
of  Roman  diplomacy,  and  it  is  far  from  lacking  in  military 
interest.     iEtolians,  fighting  on  their  own  soil  for  their  ^tolian 
national  being,  were  enemies  whom  even  Rome  could  not  b.  0^191- 
afford  to  despise.     The  sieges  of  H^rakleia,  Naupaktos,  ^®^' 
Ambrakia,  and  Sam6  in  Kephall6nia  gave  a  foretaste  of 
what  was  to  be  done  on  the  same  ground  in  our  own  days 
by  the  defenders  of  M esolongi.     One  or  two  constitutional 
points  are  also  well  brought  out  in  the  narrative.     One  of  Sub- 
the  most  striking  scenes  in  the  war  is  when  the  iEtolian  ^^^ia 
Ambassadors,  with  the  General  Phaineas  at  their  head,  ^  *^® 


'  Pol.  XX.  7.     Liv.  XXXV.  47.   xxxvi  6.  '  Pol.  xx.  8. 

>  Liv.  xxxri.  12.  Aliis  8U&  volontate  affluentibus,  meta  coacti  etiam, 
qui  dissentiebant,  ad  Begem  conyenerant.  Quos  placid^  oratione  territos 
quum  permolsisset,  ad  spem  vulgatse  clementie  aliquot  populi  Acar- 
nanie  defecerant. 

^  Pol.  XX.  3.     0/  ik  *H\c<oi  vmptKdAovr  w4fAWtttf  rp  WAci  fioi^acw. 
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unwittingly  handed  themselves  over  to  the  Roman  Faith.' 
They  knew  not  that,  in  Roman  technical  language,  this 
implied  an  unreserved  surrender  of  themselves  and  their 
country.     Manius  was  not  a  foe  of  the  school  of  Titus,  and 
he  presently  began  to  exercise  the  rights  of  conquest  in 
their  harshest  form.     The  ^tolian  General  found  out  his 
mistake,  and  aflirmed  that,  though  he  and  the  Apokletes 
were  ready  to  submit,  yet  the  National  Assembly  alone 
had  power  to  assent  to  such  terms.'    By  the  intercession 
of  Lucius  Valerius,  Phaineas  was  allowed  a  truce,  in  order 
to  consult  the   supreme  authority  of  the  nation.      He 
first  consulted  the  Apokletes,  and  then,  by  their  advice, 
summoned  the  Assembly.'    The  people  altogether  scouted 
the  notion  of  submission,  and  would  listen  to  no  reasoning 
on  its  behalf.*    The  war  therefore  went  on.     The  three 
elements  in  the  iBtolian  constitution  here  come  out  veiy 
plainly.     We  see  the  action  of  the  General^  of  the  Apo- 
kletes, and  of  the  National  Assembly,  the  Apokletes  filling 
the  place  both  of  the  Cabinet  Council  and  of  the  Senate 
in  the  Achaian  system. 

By  the  treaty,  if  treaty  it  may  be  called,  which  ended 
the  iEtolian  War,  the  League  lost  its  independence  for 
ever.  It  became  the  dependent  ally  of  Rome.  It  was  the 
first  state,  within  the  proper  limits  of  Old  Greece,*  which 


*  Liv.  xxxvi.  27.  8.  Pol.  xx.  9.  O/  AItwKoI  Kxpiyay  iirtrphr€iM  rd  i\a, 
Mopltftf  SoKTCi  <s6roiis  elf  ri^y  *Vtofiaimv  trlffriiff  oi^k  ciSi^tcs  rlva.  9i&rafjuy 
fxct  roSrOf  r^  hh  rijs  iri<rrtas  dv6fiaTt  ir\€tyri$4yT€s,  ois  &¥  Si^  tovto 
\9un4pov  ffipicriv  i\4ov  Tivdp^ovros.  trap^  8^  'Pu/juUois  laoHvPOfut  r6  re 
*ls  T^v  leiffriv  wirbv  iyx^tpiffM  koH  rb  ri^v  iirtrpowifjy  iovyui  irtpl  aurw 
ry  KpWTOvvri. 

*  PoL  XX.  10.     See  Brandstater,  p.  470,  note. 

*  lb. ,  See  above,  p.  834,  6,  9. 

*  lb.  OuTWS  dietBripuiOTi  r6  vK^dos  Ssr  oJfi*  airayr^v  oi)8ets  hrtfidXero 
^p6s  rd  Biafio6\iov. 

*  I  mean  in  continental  Greece,  south  of  Epeiros  and  Macedonia. 
Korkyra  and  the  Greek  cities  of  lUyria  were  already  in  this,  or  a  still 
closer,  degree  of  dependence  on  Kome. 
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entered  into  that  degrading  relation.  It  might  indeed  be  chap.  ix. 
said  that  all  the  Greek  allies  of  Rome  were  practically 
dependent  allies.  But  such  was  not  their  formal  position ; 
in  name  Achaia  and  Rome  contracted  on  equal  terms. 
But  u^tolia,  though  retaining  its  internal  independence, 
became  subject  to  Rome  in  all  external  relations.  In  the 
well-known  phrase  of  Roman  Law,  the  League  bound 
itself  to  reverence  the  Majesty  of  the  Roman  People.* 
This  leadership  in  servitude  was  a  fitting  punishment  for 
the  Greek  state  which  had  been  the  first  to  bring  Roman 
fleets  and  armies  into  Greece.'  The  loss  of  dignity  was 
accompanied  by  an  equal  loss  of  territory.  The  League  Dismem- 
gave  up  all  claim  to  the  cities  which  had  been  taken  from  of  ^toUa. 
it  during  the  war;'  Ambrakia  and  other  towns  became 
independent  commonwealths ;  *  Oiniadai  and  its  territory 
was  restored  to  the  Akamanian  League;'^  Pleuron  was 
annexed  by  the  Achaians,  who  had  given  considerable  aid 
during  the  war,  and  it  was  probably  now  that  they 
acquired  the  still  more  important  and  more  distant  pos- 
session of  H^rakleia.**  As  her  own  share  of  the  spoil, 
Rome,  besides  her  general  suzerainty  over  iEtolia,  took 

1  Pol.  xxii  15.  'O  9^fios  6  r£p  Alr»}My  rijv  dpx^v  Koi  -njv  Hvyaarfltiy 
roO  Sifftov  rSy  *FaficU<»¥  dS6\ws  rmptirot.  Liv.  xxxviii.  11.  Imperium 
rnajestaUmque  Populi  Romani  gena  jEtolorum  conservato  sine  dolo  malo. 
Livy  makes  one  of  his  usual  mistakes  in  repoi'ting  one  of  the  terms 
of  this  treaty.  The  deserters  and  prisoners  were  to  be  given  up  ry 
ipxoyri  r^  iv  Ktpic&fHf. ;  that  is  clearly  to  the  Roman  officer  in  command 
there.  Ldvy  turns  this  into  Corcyroeorum  magistrcUibuSy  as  if  it  meant 
the  magistrates  of  the  Eorkyraian  commonwealth. 

«  See  Thirlwall,  viii.  392. 

*  Pol.  xxii.  16.     On  the  date  fixed  see  Thirlwall,  u.8. 

*  See  Liv.  xxxviii.  44.  Schom  (p.  801)  remarks,  **  Griechenland  aber 
ward  noch  mehr  zerstUckelt,  als  es  bisher  war ;  denn  die  den  Aetolem 
abgenommenen  Orte  wurden  frei  und  bildeten  fiir  sich  unabhangige 
Staaten."    This  device  was  of  course  part  of  the  Roman  policy. 

s  Pol.  U.S.     Liv.  xxxviii.  11. 

6  See  Paus.  vii.  11,  3.;  14.  1.  Schom  (301)  adds,  *' Wahrscheinlich 
war  der  erstere  von  deni  Achaern  erobert  worden  und  der  andere  freiwiUig 
in  die  Sympolitic  getreteii." 
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KephallSnia  as  part  of  her  immediate  domain.  The  island 
was  excluded  from  the  treaty/  and  was  presently  con- 
quered, after  a  long  resistance  at  the  hands  of  the  people 
of  Sam^.' 

Within  Peloponn^sos,  the  Achaians  had  already  been 
rewarded  for  their  adhesion  to  the  Roman  cause'  by 
permission  to  unite  Elis  and  Mess^n^  to  the  League. 
Since  the  annexation  of  Sparta,  these  two  were  the  only 
cities  of  the  peninsula  which  still  retained  their  distinct 
existence.  The  relations  between  Mess^nd  and  the 
League  had  commonly  been  friendly,  and  it  was  not  Tery 
long  since  Philopoim^n  had  rescued  the  city  from  the 
grasp  of  the  Tyrant  Nabis.*  Elis,  on  the  other  hand,  as 
the  ally  of  iBtolia,  had  always  been  hostile ;  some  of  the 
most  famous  victories  of  Philopoim^n  had  been  won  at  the 
cost  of  Eleian  enemies.  Yet  Elis  now  seemed  less  unwilling 
to  enter  into  the  League  than  Mess§n^.  If,  in  the  course 
of  the  various  Mess^nian  revolutions,  the  oligarchic  party 
had  now  gained  the  upper  hand,  the  apparent  unwilling- 
ness of  Mess^n^  is  easy  to  be  understood.  Later  events 
clearly  show  that  there  was  in  the  city  an  Achaian  and  an 
anti-Achaian  party,  and  that  these  were  respectively  the 
parties  of  democracy  and  of  oligarchy.  However  this  may 
be,  the  Achaian  invitation  to  join  the  League  received  no 
answer  but  a  declaration  of  war,  and  it  was  only  by  the 
interposition  of  Titus  himself  that  Messdn^  was  at  last 
induced,  with  a  rather  bad  grace,  to  enter  the  Achaian 
Union.  Titus  added  that,  if  they  ever  had  reason  to  com- 
plain of  the  conduct  of  the  Federal  Grovemment  towards 

'  Pol.  xxii.  15.     Ufpl  8i  K€if>aW7jplas  fii)  lirrw  4^  reus  trvrO^Kms, 

»  Liv.  xxxviii.  29-80. 

>  According  to  Plutarch  (Cat.  M%).  12),  there  was  a  party  in  Achaia, 
at  least  at  Corinth,  Patrai,  and  Aigion,  which  openly  supported  Antiochos. 
If  80,  the  movement  was  a  merely  local  one,  and  was  easily  stifled. 
Schom  (p.  279,  289)  seems  to  make  too  much  of  it. 

*  See  above,  p.  612. 
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theniy  they  had  only  to  appeal  to  him/  If  this  was  said  in  ohap.  ix. 
the  character  of  a  Roman  officer,  it  was  a  direct  breach  of 
the  first  principles  of  the  Federal  relation ;  it  directly 
violated  the  article  in  the  Treaty  with  Rome  which  pro- 
vided that  Rome  should  receive  no  diplomatic  agent  from 
any  single  city  of  the  League.  Titus  was,  it  may  be,  by 
this  time  awaking  from  his  dream  of  philhellenism,  and 
sinking  into  a  Roman's  common  way  of  looking  on  the 
rights  of  other  nations.  Or  rather  perhaps,  as  the  per- 
sonal  deliverer  of  Greece,  he  would  have  all  Greece  look 
to  him  as  its  personal  patron  and  protector.  He,  Titus 
Quinctius,  not  the  Roman  Senate  and  People,  would  be  the 
judge  in  all  Grecian  quarrels,  and  would  order  every  thing 
for  the  good  of  the  nation  which  he  loved.  But,  in  either 
case,  he  was  not  disposed  to  allow  any  claims  of  the 
League  to  stand  in  the  way  of  direct  Roman  interests. 
The  League  had  bought  the  island  of  Zakynthos  of  a  Annexa- 
certain  Hierokl^s,  who  had  commanded  there  for  its  sove-  zXynthos 
reign  Amynander,  and  who,  on  that  prince's  fall,  seems  to  preYS'^t««i 
have  thought  that  he  had  a  right  to  dispose  of  it  formnns^ 
himself.'  The  morality  of  such  a  transaction  seems  doubt- 
ful, and  the  right  of  the  League  to  a  possession  so  acquired 
might  well  be  disputed  either  by  Amynander  or  by  the 
Ziakynthian  people.  But  it  is  hard  to  see  on  what 
ground  Rome  could  put  in  her  claim  to  an  island  which 
she  had  neither  purchased  nor  conquered.  So  however  it 
was ;  Titus,  in  that  quaint  parabolic  vein  which  he  some- 
times affected,'  undertook  to  prove  that  the  possession  of 
Zakynthos  was  not  expedient  for  the  League  itself.  The 
League  was  a  tortoise,  safe  as  long  as  it  kept  within  its 
shell  of  Peloponn^sos,  but  in  danger  as  soon  as  it  stepped 
beyond   that  limit.     The    same    argument   would   have 

'  Liv.  xxxvi.  81.   Si  qua  hdberenty  de  qutlrus  aut  recusare  atU  inposternm 
caveri  sibi  veUevt,  Coi'inthum  ad  8$  venirerU.     Cf.  Schorn,  p.  291. 
«  lb.  '  lb.  32.     Cf.  XXXV.  49. 
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(HAP.  IX.  applied  with  more  force  to  the  Achaian  acquisition  of 
Pleur6n  and  H6rakleia  a  little  later,  to  which  Titus  seems 
to  have  made  no  objection.  But  Zakynthos,  Korkyra, 
and  Kephall^nia  were  all  of  them  possessions  which  the 
Romans,  like  later  protectors  of  Greece,  thought  good  to 
trust  in  no  hands  but  their  own/ 

7^6  The  League  had  thus,  in  the  days  of  its  decline,  attained 

extended    the  widest  measure  of  territorial  extent  to  which  it  could 
Pelopon-    ®^®^  haye  reasonably  looked  forward  in  the  days  of  its 
'^^^  -      greatness.     It  had  fallen  to  the  lot  of  Diophan^  to  put 
the  finishing    stroke  to    the  work   of   Markos,   Aratoe, 
Lydiadas,  and  Philopoim^n.     All  Peloponn^os,  together 
with  several  places  out  of  Peloponn^sos,  was  united  under 
a  single  Federal  Government.      Unluckily  this  consum- 
mation, so  desirable  in  itself,  came  a  hundred  years  too 
late.     Things  might  have  run  a  different  course,  if  the 
Achaia  of  Philopoim^n  had  sprung  at  once  to  life  under 
the  hands  of  Markos  of  Keryneia.    But  the  Achaia  of 
Philopoimi§n  had  to  deal  with  an  ally  whose  friendship 
was  more  deadly  than  the  enmity  of  all  the  Kings  and 
Tyrants  against  whom  Markos  and  Aratos  had  to  struggle 
The   bright    vision    of   philhellenic  generosity   was    fast 
passing  away  from  the  mind    of   Rome,   perhaps   even 
Relations    from  the  mind  of  Titus  himself.     The  position  of  Achaia 
Achaia       With  regard  to    Rome  was  one  which  it    shared   with 
and  Rome.  Rhodes,  and  practically  with  Macedonia,  though  Mace- 
donia had  now  formally  sunk  to  the  state  of  dependent 

1  **  The  League  drew  in  its  head,  and  the  island  was  given  np  to  the 
Romans, "    Thirlwall,  viii.  887.     Cf.  LiddeU,  History  of  Rome,  ii,  42. 

Mr.  Grote  has  remarked  that  the  acquisition  of  territory  by  purchase  is 
much  rarer  in  Old  Greece  than  in  medijeval  Europe.  We  have  seen 
several  approaches  to  it  in  the  course  of  our  history,  as  the  sale  of  Aigina 
to  Attalos  (see  above,  p.  582).  The  contemplated  acquisition  of  a  new 
State  by  purchase  finds  its  parallel  in  the  purcha.se  of  T^uisiana  by  the 
United  States  under  .TeflTcrson  in  1803. 
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alliance.  The  League  was  far  too  weak  to  contend  cjhap.  ix. 
against  Rome,  or  to  maintain  a  really  equal  alliance 
with  Rome,  but  it  was  far  too  strong  to  become  Rome's 
mere  abject  flatterer,  like  so  many  contemporary  Kings 
and  commonwealths.  As  territory  went  in  those  days, 
the  territory  of  the  League  was  large ;  most  of  it  lay 
compactly  together;  its  inhabitants  still  retained  their 
patriotism  and  their  self-respect ;  their  friendship  was  still 
eagerly  sought  for  by  foreign  powers/  they  still  had 
statesmen  and  generals  among  them,  and  an  army  trained 
to  victory  under  one  of  the  three  great  captains  of  the 
age."  Such  a  nation  needed  much  heavier  reverses  than 
any  that  they  had  yet  met  with  to  bring  them  down  to  the 
level  of  the  Kings  of  Bithynia  and  the  Demagogues  of 
Athens.  Roman  vanity  was  wounded  by  the  existence  of 
a  people  whom  it  was  impossible  to  treat  as  slaves,  and 
whom  there  was  no  excuse  for  treating  as  enemies.  The 
Roman  Senate  did  not  scruple  to  make  use  of  every  mean 
and  malignant  art  to  degrade  and  weaken  a  power  which, 
throughout  two  dangerous  wars,  had  always  shown  itself 
the  faithful  ally,  though  never  the  base  flatterer,  of  Rome. 
The  subtle  diplomacy  of  the  Senate  soon  found  where  the 
weak  point  of  the  League  lay.  The  Achaian,  Arkadian, 
and  Argolic  members  of  the  Union  were  now  firmly 
welded  together  by  the  Federal  tie.  Among  them  we 
hear  of  no  dissensions,  no  hankering  after  separation. 
These  were  doubtless  those  golden  days  of  Pelopon- 
nesian  welfare  and  harmony  upon  which  Polybios  grows 
so  eloquent.'  But  the  newly  acquired  members,  joined 
in  some  degree  against  their  own  will,  furnished  ad- 
mirable materials  for  Roman  intrigue.*     It  was  easy  to 

^  See  the  account  of  the  embassies  from  Sjnria,  Egypt,  and  Pergamos  in 
Polybios,  xxiii.  7  et  seqq.     Cf:  Thirlwall,  viii.  896. 
'  Philopoimen,  Hannibal,  Scipio.     See  Liv.  xxxix.  60,  52. 
»  Pol.  ii.  37,  38. 
*  I  cannot  help  protesting  agninKt  the  way  in  which  this  whoh*  period 
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hearken  to  every  complaint^  to  fan  every  flame  of  dis- 
content, to  seize  upon  every  opportunity  of  meddling  in 
the  internal  affairs  of  the  League,  upon  every  opportunity 
of  encouraging  sycophants  and  discouraging  patriots. 
Sparta,  as  we  have  seen,  had  been,  not  indeed  forced,  but 
in  a  manner  surprised,  into  the  League.  Among  the 
various  parties  in  that  divided  city,  none  perhaps  heartily 
loved  the  Achaian  connexion,  and  some  certainly  were 
altogether  hostile  to  it  At  M ess^n^,  though  the  mass  of 
the  people  seems  to  have  been  Unionist,  there  was  a  strong 
oligarchic  faction  bent  upon  Secession.  Had  the  Achaian 
Government  been  left  to  itself,  a  generation,  or  less,  of 
prudent  administration  might  have  healed  all  these  differ- 
ences. But  the  Achaian  Qovemment  had  no  such  chance 
allowed  it.  Possibly  too  the  character  of  Philopoim^n, 
brave  soldier  and  honest  patriot  as  he  was,  was  less  suited 
for  so  delicate  a  task  than  the  irresistible  diplomacy  of 
Aratos.  But  Aratos  himself  might  have  failed,  when 
every  one  who  had  a  grievance  was  encouraged  to  carry  it 
at  once  to  Rome  or  to  the  nearest  Roman  officer.  What- 
ever decision  might  be  given,  the  mere  entertaining  such 
complaints  was  an  insult  to  the  majesiy  of  an  equal  ally, 


is  dealt  with  by  Mouunsen  in  his  Roman  History.  He  really  aeems 
unable  to  understand  that  a  small  state  can  have  any  rights,  or  that  a  gene- 
rous or  patriotic  sentiment  can  find  a  place  anywhere  except  in  the  breast 
of  a  fool.  Flamininus  is  called  names  because,  at  one  time  at  least  of  his 
life,  he  was  really  well  disposed  towards  Greece.  Philopoim^n  himself  is 
mocked  at,  because,  being  unfortunately  a  citizen  of  a  small  state,  he  was 
loyally  attached  to  that  state.  We  are  even  told  (i.  568)  that  the  base 
traitor  Eallikrat^  was  a  wiser  man  than  he.  The  manifest  fact  that 
Home  did  stir  up  strife  in  Greece,  a  fact  plainly  written  in  eyery  page  of 
later  Grecian  history,  is  dismissed  amid  a  torrent  of  hard  words  against  tiiose 
who  assert  it.  Such  men  are  mere  '^politisirende  Philologen."  As  the 
words  **  politisirende  Philologen  "  do  not  seem  to  be  Grerman,  Greek,  or 
any  other  language,  it  is  hard  to  know  their  exact  meaning,  but  they  are 
clearly  used  as  an  expression  of  contempt.  But  whatever  they  may  mean, 
an  English  scholar  may  be  quite  contented  to  be  set  down  as  one  member 
of  the  class,  so  long  as  Bishop  Thirlwall  is  another. 
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and  a  direct  breach  of  the  treaty  between  Achaia  and  cbap.  ix. 
Rome.  As  Lykortas  once  yentured  to  tell  Appius  Clau- 
dius, Rome  had  no  more  to  do  with  the  way  in  which 
Achaia  chose  to  deal  with  Sparta  than  Achaia  had  to  do 
with  the  way  in  which  Rome  chose  to  deal  with  Capua.' 
Neyertheless  the  history  of  this  time  is  to  a  great  extent 
the  history  of  the  embassies  which  went  to  and  firo  about 
the  affairs  of  Sparta.  Of  this  long  web  of  intrigue  I  shall 
attempt  only  a  short  summary. 

Disturbances   b^an  early,  indeed  while  the  fate  ofj^^^^* 

.  tiiroancea 

^tolia  was  still  undecided.    A  moyement  showed  itself  at  Sparu 
at  Sparta ;  the  General  Diophan^s,  accompanied  by  Titus  by"]^iio- 
himBelf,  marched  tWther  to  preserve  order.    This  step  was  P^f^Jj 
contrary  to  the  adyice  of  Philopoim^n,  who  held  that, 
while  the  war  between  Rome  and  Antiochos  still  continued, 
the  League  had  better  remain  quiet     As  his  counsel  was 
imheeded,  he  himself  hastened  to  Sparta^  composed  the 
differences  there  by  his  personal  influence,  and  left  no 
excuse  for  either  the  Roman  Ambassador  or  the  Achaian 
Oeneral  to  enter  the  city.'    Two  years  later,  when  Philo-  Spartan 
poimSn    himself  was  General    for    the    fifth   time,   the  0,1  ^33^ 
Spartans,  dissatisfied  witii  their  new  and  narrow  bound- ^*^-  ^^^• 
aries,  attacked  Las,   one  of  the  towns  separated  from 
Sparta  by  Titus."     The  Federal  Government   naturally 
interfered ;  an  Assembly  was  held,  which  heard  the  com- 
plaints of  the  people  of  Las,  and  PhilopoimSn,  as  Presi- 
dent of  the  Union,  required  of  the  State  Government  of 
Sparta  that  the  authors  of  the  outrage  should  be  given  up 
to  the  Federal  authority  for  triaL    The  Lacedsemonian 
answer  took  die  form  of  the  murder  of  thirty  Spartans  of 

•  Liv.  zzxix.  87. 

«  Plut  Phil.  16.  T6p  t€  arpcnrrfhv  r&p  'Axauiy  «cal  r6v  twerrop  [Titus 
was  no  such  thing]  rHv  *Pwfiaictif  Huirris  ^p  dw4K\tiat.  I  follow  Bishop 
Thirlwall  (viii.  884)  in  his  explanation  of  these  words. 

"  Liv.  xxxviii.  30. 

T  T 
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CHAP,  nc  Unionist  principles ;  this  was  followed  by  a  formal  vote  of 

Secession    Secession,^  and  by  a  further  resolution  to  hand  oyer  die 

par  a.    ^.^^  ^  ^^^  Roman  FaitL     The  League  then  declared  war 

by  the  unanimous  vote  of  every  city.*    But,  while  winter 

hindered  its  vigorous    prosecution,  the  Consul  Marcus 

Fulvius  stepped  in ;  an  Assembly  was  held  at  Elis  to  meet 

him,  at  which  Lacedaemonian  deputies  were  heard.     Ful- 

yius  at  last  obtained  that  war  should  be  put  off  till  both 

parties  could  send  embassies  to  Rome.     The  Federal 

Ambassadors  were  Lykortas  and  Diophan^  both  of  them 

Embassy    citizens  of  M^alopolis,  but  an  ill-matched  pair.     Lykortas 

B.0. 189^   stood  on  the  right  of  the  Union  to  deal  as  it  would  with  a 

^^^'  seceding  State,  and  on  the  duty  of  Rome  to  leave  the 

rights  of  an  allied  power  uninjured.    Diophanto  was  ready 

to  submit  everything  to  the  judgement  of  the  wisest  of 

arbiters,  the  Roman  Senate.     They  brought  back  a  reply 

which  is  not  given  at  length,  but  which  was  so  ambiguous 

that  both  Unionists  and  Secessionists  interpreted  it  in 

their  own  favour," 

November,     PhilopoimSn  was  re-elected  General  for  the  next  year. 

Philo-       ^ther  the  old  law  which  forbade  immediate  re-election 

poim6n*8    had  been  repealed,  or  else  the  emergency  was  held  to  be 

two  sue-  -  ^        V 

cessive  ground  for  dispensing  with  its  observance/  As  soon  as 
gi^^  '  the  season  allowed  of  military  operations,  he  mardied  to 
fo^*  ^^^   Kompasion  on  the  Lacedaemonian   frontier,   where  the 

^  Lav.  xxxviii.  81.  Furentes  igitur  ir&,  triginta  hominibus  ex  factione, 
cam  qvA  consilionun  aliqna  societas  Philopoemeni  atqne  exsolibas  erat, 
interfectis,  decrevemut  renonciandam  societatem  Achteis. 

s  lb.  32.  Omnium  civitatinm,  quae  ejus  concilii  erant,  consensu  beUum 
Lacedsemoniis  iudictum  est. 

'  lb.  Cseterum  responsum  ita  perplexum  fuit,  ut  et  Achsei  sibi  de 
Lacedsemone  permissum  acciperent  et  Lacedsemonii  non  omnia  concessa 
iis  interpretarentur. 

*  lb.  88.  PhilopcevMni  conUnuabwr  magistrcUus.  See  Schom,  p.  304. 
Of.  Pol.  xzii.  28.  xxiii.  1.  This  passage  strongly  confirms  the  view  (see 
above,  p.  276)  that  the  General  was  now  elected  late  in  the  year.  Livy 
clearly  implies  that  the  veris  inUium  (of  188)  was  not  many  months  after 
Philopoimdn's  reelection. 
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Federal  anny  was  reinforced  by  multitudes  of  Laced»-  chap.  ix. 
monian  exilea     The  General  of  the  League  repeated  his 
demand  for  the  surrender  of  the  aggressors  on  Las,  and 
promised  them  a  fair  trial.    They  appeared,  but  the  vio- 
lence of  the  Spartan  exiles  could  not  be  restrained,  and 
seyenteen  of  the  accused  fell  in  a  tumult    The  judicial  Execution 
sentence,  by  which  sixty-three  more  were  executed  next  at  jJotq^^* 
day,  was  probably  hardly  a  more  regular  proceeding.*  ^^^^{gQ 
But,  considering  the  aggression  on  Las,  the  formal  vote  of 
Secession,  and  the  murder  of  their  own  Unionist  fellow- 
citizens,  it  is  not  likely  that  they  would  have  found  any 
more  lenient  treatment  before  the  most  solemn  tribunal 
that  the  League  could  have  supplied.     The  General  now 
declared  his  will  or  that  of  the  League.     The  walls  of 
Sparta  were  to  be  destroyed ;  the  mercenaries  of  the  late 
Tyrant,  and  the  slaves  enfranchised  by  him,  were  to  leave 
the  country  by  a  fixed  day,  on  pain  of  being  sold  as 
slaves ;  *  above  all,  the  Laws  of  Lykourgos,  the  laws  under  c^^g« 
which  Sparta  had  lived  through  so  many  ages,  the  laws  Sparum 

I  our  a 

which  had  reared  Lednidas,  Ag^silaos,  and  Elleomen^s, 
were  to  be  exchanged  for  the  institutions  of  Achaia.  The 
League  also,  by  a  fresh  vote  of  the  Federal  Assembly  »at 
Tegea,  decreed  the  restoration  of  all  the  Spartan  exiles. 

Severity  of  this  kind  may  not  have  been  abstractedly  impolicy 
unjust,  but  nothing  could  be  more  impolitic'    It  at  once  poimSn's 
suggests    the   question — one  of  the  most  important  of^^'^^ 
questions  in  our  own  time — ^whether  a  Federal  Govern- Sparta. 

*  Liv.  xxxviii  33.  Sexaginta  tres  postero  die  comprehensi,  a  quibus 
Prffitor  vim  arcuerat,  non  quia  salvos  vellet,  sed  quia  perire  caussft  indict^ 
nolebat,  objecti  muUitvdini  iratcBf  quum  aversis  auribus  pauca  locuti 
essent,  damnati  omnes  et  traditi  sunt  ad  supplicium. 

This  trial  seems  to  have  been  held  before  the  Military  Assembly,  held, 
in  war-time,  to  be  invested  with  the  authority  of  the  regular  Assembly  of 
the  League.     See  above,  p.  275. 

*  It  would  probably  be  held  to  be  against  Federal  Law  for  a  single 
city  to  hire  mercenaries.     See  above,  p.  58C. 

■  See  the  remarks  of  Kortum,  iii.  282. 
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CHAP.  IX.  ment  either  can  retain,  or  onght  to  try  to  itetain,  unwilling 
members  in  its  Union.  The  Achaian  Groyemment  would 
have  failed  in  its  duty,  if  it  had  not  secured  Las  agiunst 
Spartan  aggression,  and  it  was  hardly  to  be  expected  that 
it  should  tolerate  the  establishment  of  a  rerolted  Spartan 
commonwealth  in  the  midst  of  the  cities  of  the  League. 
But  the  time  was  emphatically  a  time  for  mercy,  it  was  no 
time  for  hasty  or  irregular  execution  eyen  of  the  most 
guilty  traitors.  Aboye  all,  the  conduct  of  the  Achaian 
Goyemment  was  impolitic,  as  holding  out  a  fresh  handle 
for  Roman  meddling/  And  one  or  two  pettier  matters 
followed,  from  which  it  would  seem  that  Philopoim^n, 
while  dealing  with  the  old  enemy  of  his  city,  forgot  that 
he  was  an  Achaian  President  and  only  remembered  that 
he  was  a  Megalopolitan  citizen.  Many  of  the  mercenaries, 
staying  beyond  their  time,  were  seized  and  sold ;  but  their 
price  was  applied,  not  to  any  national  object,  but  to  rebuild 
a  colonnade  at  Megalopolis  which  had  been  destroyed  by 
Kleomen^s.  Megalopolis  also  recoyered  the  disputed  terri- 
tory of  Belbind.  Philopoim^n  seems  to  haye  carried  the 
Assembly  with  him  in  all  these  things,  as  he  probably  would 
haye  carried  it  with  him  in  any  proposals  for  the  humiliation 
of  Sparta.  But  the  whole  business  was  utterly  unworthy  of 
such  a  man.  It  shows  how  difficult  it  was  for  any  Greek 
to  rise  aboye  petty  local  passions,  and  it  may  perhaps  lead 
us  to  a  still  greater  admiration  of  the  Achaian  statesmen, 
who  usually  rose  aboye  them  in  so  great  a  d^rea  We 
must  bear  in  mind  that  Philopoim^n  could  remember  a 
time  when  Megalopolis  was  an  independent  city,  if  not 
under  a  free  goyemment,  yet  at  least  with  Lydiadas  for 
her  master,  and  also  that  he  had  before  his  eyes  the  work 
of  Epameindndas  as  the  great  model  of  his  imitation. 
From  this  time  onwards,  the  connexion  of  the  Leagae 

1  Sm  ThirlwaU,  Tiii.  396. 
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with  Sparta  was  the  standing  difficulty  of  Achaian  politics,  chap.  ix. 
Ceaseless  disputes  arose ;   Spartan  factions  complained  at  Continued 
Rome  against  one  another  and  against  the  Federal  GoTem-  ^§^ 
ment ;   the  very  exiles  whom  PhilopoimSn  had  restored 
shared  the  old  Spartan  spirit;  and  could  not  endure  that 
the  city  which  had  once  been  mistress  of  Greece  should  be 
cast  down  to  the  rank  of  a  single  Achaian  Canton.'    At 
one  time^  four  different  sets  of  Spartan  envoys  appeared  b.o.  184. 
at  once  before  the  Roman  Senate.'    It  should  howeyer  be 
remarked  that  none  of  them  asked  for  complete  separa- 
tion from  the  League;   their  complaints  were    against 
one  another,  or  against  particular  acts  of  the  Federal 
body.     A  moderate  Spartan  politician  would  probably  see 
the  yanity  of  attempting  to  maintain  the  existence  of 
Sparta  as  a  wholly  independent  commonwealth.    But  every  Policy 
Spartan  would  naturally  revolt  at  the  violent  change  in  Moderate 
his  ancestral  institutions  and  at  the  destruction  of  the  §^^^^ 
walls  of  his  city.    A  position  of  equality  with  Mess§n6 
and  Megalopolis,  to  say  nothing  of  Las  and  Gythion, 
was  irksome,  but  it  might  be  borne.     But  the  special 
changes  of  Philopoim^n  reduced  Sparta  below  the  level 
of  other  Achaian  cities ;  they  violated  that  internal  inde- 


1  See  Pol.  zxiii,  4,  12.  zxiv.  2.  Liv.  zxxix.  83.  Some  expressions  of 
Folybios  (xxiii.  12)  are  remarkable.  The  Spartan  envoys  complain  that  the 
city  has  lost  its  security  and  independence — hnc^paXil  iced  diraf^aiourrop 
icaTaXfiw€irOai  ri^p  voXirtW,  henr^dkii  ti\v  dkiyois  od<ri,  «cal  ro^rots  rtiw 
tuxcSp  wepipprifUpwVf  dwaf^irlcurrov  94  8kI  r6  ftil  fju&vov  rots  koipoTs  ^Syfjuuri 
tSp  *Kx<^*'  wuBapx*^Pt  <iAAd  kcUL  kot*  IHop  ihrriprrtTp  rots  d^l  KoBurrafUpois 
dpxova-t.  These  words  need  not  imply  any  nnconstitational  acts  on  the 
part  either  of  the  Federal  Government  or  of  individual  magistrates.  The 
Federal  constitution  vested  larger  powers  in  the  chiefs  of  the  League  than 
Sparta  had  ever  vested  in  her  own  Kings,  and  among  those  chiefs,  we 
may  be  sure,  no  Spartan  at  this  time  ever  found  a  place.  Without 
supposing  any  real  oppression,  the  humiliation  of  receiving  orders  from 
Megalopolis  was  enough.  Compare  the  praise  bestowed  by  Plutarch  on 
Aratos  (Ar.  11)  for  his  loyal  obedience  to  the  Federal  magistrates,  even 
when  citizens  of  insignificant  townships. 

«  Pol.  xxiv.  4.     Liv.  jjadx,  48.     Thirlwall,  viii.  402. 
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CHAP.  IX.  pendence  which  the  Federal  Constitution   promised  to 
every  member  of  the  League.     It  was  natural  therefore 
that  every  Spartan  should  wish  to  obtain  the  repeal  of 
these  insulting  ordinances;   but  it  was  equally  natural 
that  every  wise  Spartan  should  wish  to  preserve  the  con- 
nexion of  his  city  with  the  rest  of  Peloponn^sos.     When 
the  Spartans  themselves  did  not  speak  of  Secession,  Rome 
could  not  decently  suggest  it     But  a  little  later,  during 
the  Mess^nian  troubles,  the  Senate  tried  the  trick  of  an 
B.0. 18S.    affected  neutrality.    One  of  its  rescripts    ran  that  the 
affairs  of  the  League  were  no  affairs  of  the  Roman  People ; 
if  Sparta  or  Corinth  or  Argos  thought  good  to  secede, 
Roman      Rome  would  not  feel  herself  called  on  to  interfere.^    The 
fbr^      meaning  of  this  was  plain  enough ;  Rome  would  be  well 
So^^f^the  pl®*^®d    to  see    the    Peloponnesian  Confederation  fall 
l^eagae,     asuuder.*    Corinth  and  Argos  however  knew  what  was 
ReSwi    S^^  for  them  far  too  well  to  be  led  away  by  the  insidious 
of  Sparta,  hint ;  and  even  Sparta  soon  afterwards — Philopoimen  waa 
then  no  more — definitively  renewed  her  connexion  with 
the  League,  and  set  up  her  pillar  like  the  other  Achaian 
cities.' 

Quiet  in-       Of  the  other  two  Peloponnesian  cities  lately  annexed, 

ti<m  0?      ^^  seems  to  have  been  the  scene  of  no  disturbances,  but 

^^*         to  have  settled  quietly  down  into  its  place  as  an  Achaian 

Canton.     There  is  no  sign  that  the  Eleians  distrusted  the 

Federal  Government,  or  were  distrusted  by  it.    We  have 


1  Pol.  zxiv.  10.  *Aw9Kpi0ri<rcaf  9^  9i6ti  o^V  ftv  6  AoKt^atftoplmf  Ij  Kopiv- 
Blofy  4  *A(>yfltfu  d^ltmirai  Hrjfios,  oi)  5ci(<rct  roOr  *Axbuo^s  9av/ii(€Uf  Hr 
/Ai)  wp6s  wiro^s  ifTWKTOi.  Is  it  possible  tliat  the  use  of  the  word  9^n»s 
instead  of  w6?as  was  itself  an  insidious  hint  to  the  assumption  of  increased 
independence  by  the  several  cities ! 

*  lb.  *Kie6KpuFw  Kfip^ytAOTos  l^x"*^*^^'"*'  'f<i^c<riv  rots  fiovXofUpois  h^it^tr 
'PoificdoMf  d<t>la^€ur$ai  rris  rSv  *Kxom¥  iroXirclas. 

•  lb.  XXV.  2.  McTcl  rmhm  tmJKris  wpoypm^^itn^s  <rvir€woKir*v€ro  furik 
r»v  *AxctU0if  i)  Hwdfnr}, 
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seen  a  Federal  AsBembly  held  in  their  city/  and  the  chap.  ix. 
Ambassador  sent  by  Philopoim^n  to  Rome  to  excuse  his 
doings  at  Eompasion  was  an  Eleian  named  Nikod^mos.* 
At  Mess^n^  the  question  of  Union  or  Secession  had  state  of 
become  identical  with  the  question  of  Democracy  or  Oli-  KJ^IndT 
garchy  in  the  State  Gk>Temmeni  When  Mess6n^  was 
admitted  to  the  Union,  some  changes  in  the  State  con- 
stitution were  made  by  the  influence  of  Philopoim^n,' 
which,  we  cannot  doubt,  were  changes  in  a  democratical 
direction.  But  there  was  a  strong  oligarchic  party,  which 
hoped  to  recoyer  its  power  by  Roman  help.  Its  leader 
was  one  Deinokrat^,  who  is  described  to  us  as  a  good 
soldier,  but  as,  in  other  respects,  a  man  of  profligate  and 
firiyolous,  though  showy,  character/  This  man  yisited 
Rome  as  an  enyoy,^  seemingly  not  from  the  Messdnian 
Goyemment,  but  merely  from  his  own  party.  He  receiyed 
no  open  encouragement,  yet  he  contriyed  to  obtain  a 
certain  degree  of  countenance  from  litus  himsel£     He^^^^^J^o^ 

Messend 

returned  to  Greece  in  his  company,  and  presently  he  under 
caused  a  reyolution  at  Mess^nd  and  proclaimed  Seces-^^^X, 
sion  from  the  League.'    Philopoim^n,  in  his  seyentieth  ^^'  ^^• 
year,  after  forty  years  of  political  life,  was  now  General 
of  the  Achaians  for  the  eighth  time/    He  was  then  lying 
sick  at  Argos,  but  he  roused  himself  at  the  news.    He  at 
once  sent  Lykortas  to  reduce  the  rebels.     He  himself 
hastened  to  M^alopolis,  and  there  collected  the  cayalry  of 
his  natiye  city,  the  sons  of  the  men  who  had  fought  beside 
Lydiadas  at  Ladokeia  and  had  followed  himself  to  yictoiy 
at  Sellasia.    But  it  was  the  last  campaign  of  the  old  hero. 

'  Liv.  xxxviii.  82.     See  above,  p.  641.  •  PoL  xxiii.  1. 

>  PoL    zxiii    10.      T^  To6  Tirou  HtdiypafifM  koX  r/ju  roO  ^iKovolfAtPot 

*  PoL  xnv,  5. 

B  lb.     nopcrycy^/Acyof  elf  ri^y  *Vt&fAriy  wptfffitvnfs.     On  the  'yagne  qm 
of  the  word  wp€<rfiwT^St  s®®  above,  p.  535. 

•  Plut.  Phil.  18.  '  PoL  xxiv.  8,  9.     Plut.  Phil.  18. 
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cKAP.ix.  His  immediate  object  was  to  relieye  a  lojel  MessSnian 

town — either  Kordnd  or  Koldnides^ — ^iying  to  the  south  of 

Capture     the  revolted  capitaL    In  a  skirmish  with  Deinokrat^  he 

MIQ.  6X6' 

cutionof  was  at  first  successfdly  but  afterwards,  surrounded  by 
RHMBK  at  ninmbers,  the  Achaian  General  was  thrown  from  his  horse, 
Messdnd,    m^j  ^^g  carried  a  prisoner  to  Mess^n&     But  it  soon 

B.O.  188. 

became  evident  tiiat  popular  feeling  was  wholly  in  his 
fieiYOur ;  Deinokratds  and  his  Senate  therefore  hastened  to 
remove  their  noble  captive  to  a  surer  keeping.  Philopoi- 
m^n  drank  the  cup  of  hemlock '  in  a  subterranean  dungeon 
— ^the  last  hero  of  Achaia^  the  last  hero  of  Greece,  the  last 
whom  Plutarch  has  thought  worthy  of  a  place  on  the  bead- 
roll  of  the  worthies  of  his  country. 

According  to  the  Achaian  constitution,  Lykortas,  who 
had  been  General  of  the  year  before,  succeeded  Philopoi- 
m^n  in  office  for  the  remainder  of  his  term.  This  seems 
to  have  been  near  the  end  of  the  official  year,  and  he  was 
reelected  at  tiie  next  regular  Meeting  of  the  Assembly, 
Aa*m ''  which  was  shortiy  afterwards  held  at  M^opolis.'  It 
was  soon  evident  that  tiie  revolt  of  Messftnd  and  the  death 
of  Philopoimdn  were  the  work  of  a  mere  faction,  and  that 

^  Plat.  PML  18.  KiifMir  rrjy  KoXov/Upvy  KoXtavUkL  Liv.  zzzix.  49.  Ad 
pr€B<HXupamdwm  Corcnen.    See  ThirlwaU,  yiii  405. 

*  Plat.  Phil.  20.  Liv.  zzxix.  50.  Plutarch  adds  that  some  of  the  Mes- 
sdoians  proposed  to  tortare  him  to  death,  aad  that  they  were  afterwardi 
stoned  to  death  at  his  tomb  (c.  21).  There  is  no  authority  for  either  state- 
ment in  Polybios  or  livy.  It  reminds  one  of  the  crimes  which  QuintoB 
Curtius  and  writers  of  that  kind  have  impartially  heaped  alike  npou 
Alexander  and  upon  his  enemies. 

'  This  seems  to  me  the  only  way  to  reconcile  the  statement  of  Plntarcli 
that  Lykortas  was  elected  General  (i\6fi€Pot  <rrpQfnrf^v  Avic^ay,  PhiL  21) 
soon  after  Philopoim^'s  death,  with  what  we  know,  from  the  direct  witness 
of  Polybios  (xl.  2,  see  aboye,  p.  281 ),  to  have  been  the  constitutional  practice 
of  the  League.  By  the  death  of  Philopoimdn,  Lykortas,  as  General  of  the 
year  a  a  185-4  (see  Livy,  zxzix.  85,  36),  became  at  once,  without  election. 
General  for- the  remainder  of  the  year  B.O.  184-3.  But,  if  the  death  of 
Philopoimdn  took  place  very  shortly  before  the  Koyember  Meeting  of 
B.O.  183,  Lykortas  would  need  an  almost  immediate  reelection  to  continue 
him  in  office  during  the  year  B.C.  188-2.     See  Schom,  318,  21. 
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the  guilt  was  in  no  way  shared  by  the  mass  of  the  ohap.  ix. 
Mess^nian  people.^    In  the  course  of  the  next  year,  popu- 
lar feeling  compelled  Deinokrat^s  to  sue  for  peace.*    It  Read" 
was  granted,  as  was  just,,  on  faTourable  terms.    Lykortas,  of  Messdud 
by  the  adyice  of  his  Cabinet,"  required  the  surrender  of  the  i^L^e, 
guilty  persons,  the  reception  of  a  Federal  garrison  into  ^*^',«o 
the  citadel  of  MessSn6,  and  the  unreserved  submission  of 
all  questions  to  the  Federal  Assembly.    The  persons  sur- 
rendered died,  at  Lykortas'  order,  by  their  own  hands,  and 
the  Assembly  ^  decreed  the  readmission  of  Mess^nft  to  the 
League.     In  consideration  of  the  damage  done  to  its  b.c.  182. 
territory  by  the  war,  the  restored  State  was,  seemingly  at  a 
later  Assembly,  exempted  from  all  Federal  taxes  for  three 
years.*    But,  in  accordance  with  the  policy  which  Philo-  Three 
poimSn  had  followed  even  with  his  native  city,*  three  of  towns 
the  smaller  Mess^nian  towns,  Abia,  Thouria,  and  Pharai,  ^^^^ 
were-  detached  from  the  capital,  and  were  admitted  to  the  pendent 
Union  as  independent  States,  each  setting  up  its  own  b.c.  182. 
pillar  like  Argos  or  M^alopolis.^     These  towns  all  lie 
between  Mess^n^  and  the  Lakonian  frontier,"  a  district 
which  it  was  specially  important  to  occupy  with  members 
attached  to  the  Union  bodi  by  gratitude  and  interest 

1  liv.  Tnmx.  49,  60.     Plut  Phil.  19,  20.     PoL  xxiv.  12. 
«  PoL  xxiv.  12. 

•  lb.     *0  (TTpwnfy^s  rwy  'Ax^iwy  xapaXafioiv  roi^s  ffvvdpx^^'''*'^^' 

•  lb.  "dsrtp  Mmfits  avy4fiaty€  r6T€  Tdkiv  trwtiy^frOtu  rods  *Axatoi^f 
€ls  MtydXriv  ic6Kiv  M  Ti)y  Z^vripav  tr^voZov.  This  I  take  to  be  the 
regular  Spring  Meeting  of  B.c.  182.  Now  that  t]|e  official  year  began  in 
November,  the  May  Meeting  would  be  the  Ztvr^pa  a^yofos. 

•  lb.  XXV.  8.  ^wiBwmo  tt)m  itp6s  toOj  Mc^<n)Woi;t  <rnfAi|i',  <rvyX<»f^' 
ffavrts  adrots  %p6s  toii  dWois  ^iXoofBpiiitois  kvCL  rpmv  ir^y  dr4Xtiay. 

«  See  above,  p.  626. 

7  PoL  XXV.  1.  *lJ(oy  J^  04fi€y<u  tmfKiiy  iKdarri  ftMrttx*  rris  Koiyrjs 
avfjLwoktrtias,  Schorn  (p.  321)  says  with  truth,  **  Dieser  Anordnung  kann 
als  ein  Fortschritt  in  der  Ausbildung  der  Bundetverfassung  betrachtet 
werden." 

•  They  form  the  district  which  Augastus  afterwards  took  from  Mess^ue 
and  added  to  Lakonia.     Pausanias,  iv.  30.  2. 
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CHAP.  IX.      It  was  during  this  eventful  Presidency  of  Lykortas  that 

Sparta  was,  at  a  Meeting  at  Sikydn,  finally  reunited  to  the 

League.*    The  news  was  announced  at  Rome  both  by  a 

Federal  and  by  a  Lacedsemonian  Ambassador,  the  latter, 

one  Chairdn,   being    probably  sent  by  consent  of   the 

Schemes    League.*    It  must  have  been  in  a  later  year  that  this 

at  Spari^  same  Chairdn  entered  on  a  series  of  demagc^c  measures 

B.C.  180  ?   j^^  Sparta  with  an  evident  view  to  the  Tyranny.   When  the 

State  Qovemment  instituted  an  inquiry  into  his  conduct^ 

he  procured  the  murder  of  the  chief  commissioner.'    The 

Federal  power  now  interposed.     The  General,  probably 

Lykortas,  went,  by  order  of  the  Assembly,  to  Sparta^  and 

procured  the  condemnation  of  Chairon,  seemingly  by  a 

Spartan  tribunal. 

Ck>ii8ti-  Our  direct  information  during  the  period  between  the 

^tices      ^^  ^*^  Antiochos  and  the  death  of  Philopoimfen  chiefly 
?oo*  ^^^"   relates  to  those  external  affairs  of  the  League  of  which 

183. 

I  have  just  attempted  a  summary.    But  many  important 

constitutional  points  are  brought  out  incidentally  in  our 

narratives.     The  detail  at  which  Polybios  now  writes  gives 

us  a  minute  account  of  everything  of  which  we  have  any 

account  at  all,  and  we  constantly  see  the  working  of  the 

Federal  system  far  more  clearly  displayed  than  in  earlier 

times.     One  important  change  was  introduced  by  Philo- 

poim^n,  when  President  for  the  fifth  time,  in  the  year  of  the 

Yearly      Secession  of  Sparta.     Hitherto,  though  Special  Meetings 

removod     had  been  called  wherever  the  Government  thought  fit,  the 

ALrion       *^^  regular  yearly  Assemblies  had  always  been  held  at 

B.C.  189.    Aigion.     It  was  now  that  Philopoim6n  carried  his  law  by 


*  See  above,  p.  646. 

*  Pol.  xxY.  2.  Cf.  above,  p.  262.  This  Cliair6ii  bad  once  befort 
appeared  at  Rome  (Pol.  xxiy.  4)  as  the  representative  of  one  of  the 
discontented  parties.     His  Federal  colleague  was  Bippos,  an  Argeian. 

'  Pol.  XXV.  8.     T6v  iinf€u4<rratroy  tUp  ZoKifMar-^prnp  'AvWtgpHiip, 
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ivhich  these  Meetings  were  to  be  held  in  each  city  of  the  phap.  ix. 
League  in  turn.^  Aigion,  a  natural  centre  enough  for  the 
old  Achaia^  was  a  most  unnatural  centre  for  all  Pelopon- 
nteos ;  and  PhilopoimSn  understood  Federal  principles 
too  well  to  give  the  League  the  curse  of  a  capital  any- 
where else.  The  change  too,  as  tending  to  equalize  all  the 
members  of  the  Union,  quite  fell  in  with  his  policy.  It 
was  part  of  the  same  plan  which  led  him  to  sacrifice  some- 
what of  the  apparent  greatness  of  his  own  city  by  raising 
her  dependent  towns  to  the  rank  of  equal  members  of 
the  League.' 

It  is  from  an  incidental  notice  during  this  period  that  Consti- 
we  learn  the  constitution  of  the  Achaian  Senate.    The^^^^ 
Kings  of  I^ypt  and  Asia  still  continued  to  seek  the  ^e^^^- 
friendship  of  the  League.    Many  costly  gifts  were  offered 
by  them,  which  were  refiised  by  the  Assembly  whenever 
they  were  thought  derogatory  to  the  national  honour  and 
independence.    One  offer  from  EumenSs  of  Pergamos,  Rejec- 
made  during  the  second  Presidency  of  Aristainos,  was  of  a  Eumen^' 
very  strange  kind.     He  offered  to  give  the  League  one  °f®^j^ 
hundred  and  twenty  talents,  which  sum  was  to  be  put  out  membeTs, 
to  interest;  and  the  proceeds  applied  to  pay  wages  to  the 
Federal  Senators  at  the  times  of  Assembly.'  The  proposal 
must  be  taken  in  connexion  with  the  fact  that  the  Senators 
so  often  really  formed  the  Assembly,  so  that  the  offer  was 
very  like  a  scheme  for  taking  the  whole  Achaian  League 

1  See  aboTe,  p.  277. 

*  Liv.  xxxviii.  80.  PhilopoimSn^  sammons  an  Assembly — seemingly 
a  Special  Assembly — at  Argos,  to  entertain  this  question.  The  Ministers 
summon  another  at  Aigion.  All  the  world  goes  to  Argos ;  the  Roman 
Consul  Marcus  Fulvius,  whom  the  people  of  Aigion  had  called  in  to  stop 
the  change,  goes  there  too.  The  national  will  is  so  plain  that  Fidvius 
ventures  on  no  opposition,  and  Philopoimdn's  bill  is  passed.  The  Roman, 
as  usual,  is  found  hostile  to  any  measure  tending  to  increase  the  strength 
and  harmony  of  the  League. 

•  Pol.  xxiii.  7.     Mt<r0o9ort7a'0ai  r'/jv  0ov\fjp  tvv  *Axcu»u  M  tcus  KotyaTf 
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CHAP.  IX.  into  pay.^  The  offer  was  rejected;  the  Leagae  had  no 
mind  to  see  its  Senators  pensioners  of  Eumends ;  the  law 
forbade  either  magistrates  or  private  persons  to  accept 
such  presents  ;  how  then  could  it  be  borne  that  the  whole 
Senate  should  be  bribed  in  a  body?'  These  aiguments 
were  forcibly  pressed  by  an  orator  named  ApoUdnidas  of 
Sikydn ;  the  feelings  of  the  Assembly  were  also  strongly 
stirred  up  against  the  King  by  one  Eassander  of  Aigina,' 
who  set  forth  how  his  natiye  island,  once  a  free  Canton  of 
the  League,  was  now  in  bondage  to  the  very  prince  who 
offered  them  this  tempting  bribe.' 

^"^  We  have  already  seen  that  the  Achaian  laws  required 

resistance 

to  Roman  that  a  Special  Assembly  should  be  summoned  only  to 
ment^  I  discuss  some  definite  business,  and  that  it  could  entertain 
no  proposition  alien  to  that  business.'  This  law  was  more 
I  than  once  appealed  to  by  Philopoimdn  in  order  to  escape 
from  the  unauthorized  interference  of  Roman  officers. 
When  a  duly  commissioned  Roman  Ambassador  came  with 

^  See  aboTe,  p.  807. 

*  PoL  zxiiL   8.    TSw  y^  v6ikmw  KtoXvinrrtow  lafiiwa  ivirt  l^mrmw  fo^c 

mIpcu  wapayofxdTOTOP,  Tp6f  9^  ro^ois  citax^^^otf  6fu>\oyovfi4rt»s.  t6  7^ 
d^^o^yidCccrOou  n)y  fiovKijy  ii^  EHfjJyovs  KoJBt  tKoarov  Ihos,  iced  fiovKt^tc^ 
w€pl  rwp  KoivHy  Karawtv^KiTea  olovfi  8^Acaf>,  wp69fi\oy  l^€iw  n^r  cuox'yi^ir 
iced  t/Iv  fi/Jifiriif, 

It  will  be  seen  how  completely  eqoiyalent  bribing  the  Senate  is  held  to 
be  to  bribing  the  whole  Assembly. 

*  lb.  Did  the  Aigin^tans,  though  their  city  was  enslaved,  retain  their 
Federal  franchise,  or  had  Eassander  been  admitted  to  the  franchise  of  some 
other  Achaian  city  ?  This  speech  of  an  AwoKis  dtr^p  (see  Herod,  viii.  61) 
reminds  us  of  Eanar^s  and  Garibaldi  in  our  own  times. 

«  It  was  probably  now  that  the  decree  was  passed  to  abolish  all  illegal 
and  unseemly  honours  (rcU  dwp^rus  rifjAs  koL  rda  Tapa¥6fiovs)  which,  had 
been  voted  to  Eumen^  Two  Rhodians,  Sdsigenes  and  Diopeith^  who 
held  some  judicial  office  which  it  is  not  easy  to  explain  {Hucatrr^  Mip- 
Xorras  Kotr*  iKuvop  r6v  Kcup6y\  were  set  to  carry  out  this  decree.  A  private 
grudge  against  EumenSs  led  them  to  exceed  their  commission,  and  to 
abolish  aU.  honours  whatsoever  which  had  been  granted  to  the  King. 
Pol.  xxviii.  7.     See  Schom,  389. 

*  See  above,  pp.  276,  618. 
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any  definite  commnnication  from  the  Senate^  an  Assembly  chap.  ix. 
was  summoned,  as  a  matter  of  course,  to  hear  what  he  had 
to  say.  His  commnnication  of  itself  formed  business  to  be 
laid  before  the  Assembly  according  to  the  law.  But  both 
Flamininus  and  others-  of  his  countrymen  seem  to  have 
thought  that  it  was  the  duty  of  the  Achaian  Groyemment 
to  summon  an  Assembly  whenever  any  Roman  of  distinc- 
tion took  a  fancy  to  address  the  Achaian  People,  whether 
he  were  the  bearer  of  any  real  communication  from  the 
Senate  or  no.  The  law  just  mentioned  afforded  a  good 
means  of  refusing  such  requests.  In  the  same  second 
Presidency  of  Aristainos,  just  after  the  Assembly  which 
declined  the  gift  of  Eumends  had  dispersed,  came  Quintus  b.c.  185. 
Csecilius,  who  had  been  as  Ambassador  into  Macedonia^ 
requiring  that  an  Assembly  should  be  called  together  to 
hear  what  he  had  to  say  about  the  affairs  of  Sparta^  He 
seems  to  have  been  ordered  to  go  into  Peloponn^sos  on 
his  return  from  Macedonia^*  but  he  clearly  brought  no 
definite  instructions  with  him.  Aristamos,  as  President, 
summoned  a  Cabinet  Council'  at  Argos,  in  which  we  inci- 
dentally learn  that  three  citizens  of  Megalopolis  were 
present  beside  himself.*  CseciKus  spoke,  strongly  blaming  The  do- 
the  conduct  of  the  Federal  body  towards  Sparta.  Arist-  ^^^ 
ainos  was  silent,  showing,  as  Polybios  says,  by  his  very  c»ciliu» 

for  fin 

sUence  that  his  sentiments  were  on  the  side  of  Csecihus.^  Assembly 
Diophan^s  openly  took  the  Roman  side ;  Philopoim6n,  ^ 
Arch6n,  and  Lykortas — all  the  speakers  mentioned,  except 
Archdn,  are  Megalopolitans — stood  up  for  their  country. 

1  Pol.  xxiii  10.     Liv.  xxxiz.  83. 

•  Liv.  U.S.     Peloponnesum  quoque  adire  jussi. 

'  Pol.  U.S,  'Xuvarfdyoinos^Kpurraivov  rod  ffrparriyov  rAs  dpx^f  *^*  Til*' 
r£y  *Apyticffy  w6\iy.  This  is  clearly  a  Meeting  of  the  Ministers  only,  not 
of  the  whole  Senate  (Rath)  as  Schom  (p.  810)  makes  it. 

*  See  above,  p.  283. 

^  Pol.  1L8.  AiiKos  ^y  4^  adrov  rod  <riwvw  8ri  9v5ap€<rrfirai  rots  ifKovo- 
fiUfkivois  KoX  avvivZoKU  rots  iwb  rov  KauciKlov  Ktyofi4yois. 
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CHAP.  IX.  The  demand  of  Csecilius  for  an  Assembly '  was  at  last  met 
by  a  request  to  know  what  were  his  instructions  from  the 
Senate ;  if  he  had  any  to  produce,  an  Assembly  should 
be  held  to  discuss  them,  otherwise  the  law  did  not  allow 
one  to  be  summoned.  Caecilius  had  no  instructions  to 
show,  and  he  departed  without  his  Assembly.  He  after- 
wards complained  so  bitterly  at  Rome  of  the  supposed 
insult  which  he  had  received,  that  it  was  thought  prudent 
to  send  Philopoim6n  and  Lykortas  to  defend  the  conduct 
of  the  Achaian  Government  before  the  Senate.  They  were 
told  that,  as  the  Roman  Senate  was  always  summoned  to 
Discussion  hear  the  Ambassadors  of  Achaia,  so  a  hearing  before  the 
S'w  Achaian  Assembly  ought  never  to  be  refused  to  an  Am- 
bassador of  Rome.'  The  sophism  is  obvious ;  it  was  one 
thing  to  assemble  the  Senators  of  the  Roman  City ;  it  was 
another  to  get  together  all  the  citizens,  or  even  all  the 
Senators  of  Achaia,  scattered,  as  they  were,  over  the  whole 
face  of  Peloponn^sos.  And,  after  all,  the  Roman  Senate 
and  the  Achaian  Assembly  did  not  answer  to  one  another. 
Great  as  were  the  powers  of  the  Roman  Senate,  it  was 
not,  like  the  Achaian  Assembly,  the  body  which  actually 
declared  war  and  peace.  That  last  attribute  of  sovereignty 
belonged  to  the  Roman  People  in  their  Tribes,  and  they 
were  certainly  never  assembled  to  hear  the  communications 
of  an  Achaian  envoy. 
An  As-  Similarly,  when  Titus  himself,  on  his  way  to  a  mission 

refused      in  Asia,  took  the  MessSnian  DeinokratSs  back  with  him  as 
^nus*""    ^^^  ^  Naupaktos,  he  wrote  thence  to  the  Achaian  Grovem- 
B.C.  188.    ment,  requiring  an  Assembly  to  be  summoned.     Philo- 
poimdn  was  now  in  the  last  year  of  his  office  and  his  life. 
The  answer  sent  was  the  same  as  that  given  to  Csocilius ; 
the  Assembly  should  be  summoned  if  Titus  would,  accord- 

^  Pol.  VL.H.     'O   8f    KouKl\ioSf    6pii¥   rijy  ro^ttr  wpo«dp€<riw,    i){/ov   toi)y 
*  Pol.  xxiii.  12.     Liv.  xxxix.  83. 
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ing  to  law,  state  the  business  which  he  had  to  lay  before  ^^^-  '^• 
it.     Titus  had  no  statement  to  make,  and  the  Assembly 
was  not  held.* 

§  3.  From  the  Death  of  PhilopoimSn  to  the  Conquest 

of  Macedonia  and  Epeiros, 

B.a  18a— 167. 

With  Philopoim^n  died  out  the  old  race  of  Achaian 
statesmen,  the  race  which  had  seen  the  League  in  the  days 
of  its  glory,  and  indeed  of  its  growth.  Philopoim6n  was  b.c.  253. 
bom  about  the  time  of  the  deliverance  of  Sikydn  and  the 
first  great  extension  of  the  League.  He  was  bom  when 
Megalopolis  was  still  a  detached  unit,  the  subject  of  some 
of  the  earlier  and  baser  Tyrants  who  preceded  Lydiadas. 
He  was  a  grown  man  when  his  native  city  joined  the  b.c.  284. 
League ;  his  youth  was  contemporary  with  the  last  days  of 
Markos  and  with  the  full  prime  both  of  Lydiadas  and 
Aratos.  And  he  had  lived  to  see  a  state  of  things  which 
might  have  made  him  wish  that  either  Eleomen^s  or 
Antigonos  could  come  back  again  as  lord  over  Pelo- 
ponn^sos.  But  he  was  taken  away  before  the  worst  evils 
came  on  the  land  he  loved;  he  had  gone  through  the 
allotted  span  of  man's  life ;  it  was  well  for  him  that  he 
was  not  reserved  for  the  sad  old  age  of  Isokrat^s.  And  Condition 
he  left  the  League,  if  not  what  it  had  once  been,  yet  as  League 


flourishing  and  as  independent  as  any  state  could  hope  to  death  of 
be  in  those  evil  times.     Achaia  was  still  the  first  of  exist-  P^^; 

pounen. 

ing  republics,  the  compeer  of  any  existing  kingdom.     The 
League  was  still  spared  the  worst  forms  of  Roman  inter- 

^  Pol.  xxiv.  5.  *Eir€t  .  .  fypapt  ry  arparTry^  «fol  rois  lhifuovpyo7s  rwy 
*Axat£v,  K€K€6wy  a'w6iy9iy  ro^s  *Ax<uo{is  th  iKKKiicitut^  dvriypw^av  adr^ 
ZtArt  won^ffoiHTiy,  &p  ypd^  wtpl  rivwp  $o^\tru  SioXcx^oi  ro7t  *Axaio7s' 
ToOf  yoLp  y6fA0vs  raSra  rots  Apxowny   hrtrdrreiy'    rod  9h  f«)  rokfuivros 
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CBAF.  iz.  ference ;  some  respect  was  still  paid  to  the  constitution 

and  laws  of  an  equal  allj ;  and  the  internal  administration 

was  less  meddled  with  by  Rome  than  it  had  been  b; 

Philip.     Philopoim^n  too  left  his  country  to  the  care  of 

statesmen  formed  in  his  own  school,  who  had  imbibed  his 

prudent  maxims  of  ayoiding  at  once  indiscreet  defiance 

and  still  more  indiscreet  serrility.     Lykortas  of  M^alo- 

poUs  had  the  state  as  it  were  bequeathed  to  him  by  his 

great  fellow-citizen,  and  Lykortas'  son  Polybios,  to  whom 

we  owe  our  best  knowledge  of  these  times,  carried  the  urn 

B.O.  281-    of  the  hero  at  his  funeral  pomp.     Thus  three  men's  Utcs 

embrace  the  whole  history  of  Federal  Greece.     Polybios 

sat  at  the  feet  of  Philopoim^n,  and  Philopoim^n  may  haye 

sat  at  the  feet  of  Markos  of  Keryneia.* 

Parties  The  cxact  age  of  Lykortas  is  not  known ;  he  must  hare 

L^gJg .     been  much  younger  than  Philopoimdn,  but  still  quite  old 

^  elder    enough  to  remember  when  the  Achaian  League  was  a 

party  not   really  independent  power.     The  statesmen  of  his  genera- 

unpa-  ^     tion  differed,  as  we  have  seen,  among  themselves ;   the 

triotic.       policy  of  Aristainos  and  Diophan^s  was  less  dignified,  and 

really  less  prudent,  than  the  policy  of  Philopoim^n  and 

Lykortas ;   still  Aristainos  and  Diophan^s  were  certainly 

Growth      not  wilful  traitors.     But,  under  the  debasing  influence  of 

extreme     Rome,  a  brood  of  men  was  growing  up  throughout  Greece 

^^^      who  knew  nothing  of  republican  or  patriotic  feelings,  and 

under        whose  Only  thought  was  to  advance  their  own  selfish 

kratds.       interests  by  the    basest  subserviency  to  the  dominant 

power.     Such,  among  the  Achaians,  was  Kallikrat^s  of 

Leontion,  such,  in  Epeiros,   was  the  younger  Charop& 

Thea»  were  men  of  essentially  the  same  stamp  as  those 

whom,  a  century  before,  the  Macedonian  Kings  had  set  up 

^  Polybios  was  contemporary  with  Philopoim^n,  and  Philopoim^  con- 
temporary with  Markoe,  as  grown  men.  This  alone  is  really  fit  to  be 
called  contemporary  existence.  If  a  child  bom  just  before  Chair5neia  is 
reckoned  as  contemporary  with  IsokratSs,  three  men's  lives  might  be 
spread  over  a  much  wider  space. 
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as  Tyrants  in  the  Peloponnesian  cities.     Rome  was  a  chap.ix. 
Republic ;  she  therefore  could  hardly  establish  her  slaves 
as  Tyrants,    and    probably  they  served   her    better  by 
exercising  a  practical  Tyranny  under  republican  forms. 
Charops,  it  is  clear,  was  the  author  of  cruelties  hardly 
inferior  to  those  of  Nabis  himself;*  but  Law  reigned  in 
Achaia  down  to  the  moment  of  her  fall ;  Kallikrat^s  could 
not  rob  or  banish  or  murder;  he  could  only  act  as  a  vile 
cross  between  Tarrant  and  Demagogue,  the  opponent  of 
every  patriot,  the  supporter  of  every  measure  which  could 
exalt  his  own  power  at  the  cost  of  the  national  degradar 
tioa     We  first  hear  of  this  wretch  under  the  Presidency  Preaidency 
of  Hyperbatos,*  himself  seemingly  a  man  of  the  same  bato^' 
stamp,  or  perhaps  only  of  the  school  of  Aristainos.  At  any  ^•^-  ^^^ 
rate,  he  agreed  with  Kallikrat^s  in  openly  avowing  the  slavish 
doctrine  that  no  constitutional  impediment  ought  to  stand  f^^^^ 
in  the  way  of  implicit  obedience  to  the  Roman  Senate."  ^tos  and 
This  doctrine,  of  course,  had  to  be  maintained  in  the  kratds. 
teeth  of  a  strong  opposition  on  the  part  of  Lykortas  and  Oppod- 

1  •       •  rra  •  f  •  i  •    1     tion  of 

the  patnotic  party.  The  mmiediate  occasion  on  which  Lykortas, 
Kallikrat^  is  first  introduced  to  us  is  one  of  the  inter- 
minable disputes  about  the  Lacedaemonian  exiles.  The  b.c.  179. 
Senate  required  their  restitution,  which  Lykortas  opposed 
as  unconstitutionaL  It  was  determined  to  send  an  em- 
bassy to  Rome  to  lay  the  objections  of  Lykortas  before 
the  Senate.  By  what  chance  it  happened  that  Kallikrat^ 
himself  was  nominated  one  of  the  envoys  does  not  appear/ 


1  PoL  zxx.  14.  xzxii.  21. 

«  Pol.  xxvi.  1.  Hyperbatos  is  probably  a  grandson  of  the  person  of 
the  same  name  who  was  General  in  B.c.  224.  See  above,  p.  458.  Plutarch 
however  writes  the  name  'Ttrtpfiaras  and  Poly  bios  'Tr4pfi«Tos. 

•  lb.  Ol  wtpl  rbv  'Tir4p$wrop  Kid  KaWucpdrriv  wtiBapx^'ty  ro7s  ypaupo- 
fUyois  wapfyovy,  ko2  fifyft  r6fW0  fi'^rt  OTifXiyi'  /wfr*  ^i^Xo  firiBhv  ro^ov 
ro/x^tiy  dyayKai6r€pov. 

*  Schom  (p.  828)  says,  "Anstatt  aber  den  rechtschaffenen  Lykortas, 
welcher  den  Rath  gegeben  hatte,  an  die  Spitze  der  Gesandtschaft  zu 

U  U 
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CHAP.  IX. 


Embassy 
of  Kalli- 
krat^ 
to  Rome. 


Rescript 
of  the 
Roman 
Senate. 


Perhaps  be  had  not  yet  displayed  himself  in  his  fiill 
eolours,  and  it  may  have  been  thought  desirable  that  the 
embassy  should  not  wholly  consist  of  avowed  paitizans  of 
Lykortas.  Of  his  colleagues  we  know  only  that  they  bore 
the  most  glorious  names  in  the  history  of  the  League ; 
they  were  Lydiadas  of  Megalopolis  and  Aratos  of  Siky6n.^ 
Kallikrat^s  of  course  betrayed  his  trust ;  he  invited  the 
Senate  to  exercise  a  more  direct  authority  in  Achaia  and 
the  other  Grecian  states ;  there  were  in  every  city  men 
who  were  ready  to  do  its  work ;  these  men  ought  to  be 
encouraged,  and  the  men  who  talked  about  oaths  aad 
laws  and  pillars  should  in  like  manner  be  made  to  feel 
the  displeasure  of  Rome.'  The  Senate  hardly  needed 
such  counsel ; "  yet  it  is  clear  that  from  this  moment  there 
b^^s  another  marked  change  in  the  way  in  which  Rome 
treated  the  Grecian  conmionwealths.  While  Philip  and 
Antiochos  were  formidable,  Achaia  was  treated  as  an  equal 
ally ;  with  their  fall  she  sank  to  the  position  of  a  dependent 
ally ;  now  she  had  to  feel  what  it  was  to  be,  in  all  but 
name,  a  subject  dependency.  From  this  time  forth,  E^alli- 
krat^s  and  his  fellows  received  their  orders  from  Bome^ 
and  communicated  them  to  the  Assemblies  of  the  several 
states.  Kallikrat^s  himself  came  back  with  a  rescript 
from  the  Senate,  ordering  the  restoration  of  the  exiles^ 
and  recommending  himself  as  the  model  for  all  Greek 
statesmea^    The  Senate  wrote  also  to  the  four  other 


stellen,  erwahlte  die  Regierungy  wie  von  einem  Damon  rerblendet,  zu 
diesem  Posten  den  Eallikrates. "  WKy  "die  Regieningt"  Snrelj  Am- 
bassadora  were  elected  by  the  Assembly.     See  Pol.  xxiz.  10. 

^  Aratos  was  certainly  (see  Pol.  xxv.  7)  grandson  of  the  great  Aratos, 
and  son  of  the  yonnger  General  of  that  name.  And  analc^  makes  it 
almost  certain  that  Lydiadas  was  grandson  of  the  illustrious  Tyrant 

«  PoL  xxvi.  2. 

»  Thirlwall,  viii.  414. 

^  Pol.  xxvi.  8.  n«f>i  l\  TOO  KaWuepJnovs  oAtov  icar*  iZlaw,  ira^a<ria*- 
wii<ra<ra  rods  ffvfjLwptfffitvrdst    KariraJ^w  Wt  n)y   iir6icpifftw  Wri  tc< 
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Leagues — iEtolia,  Epeiros,  Akamania,  and  Boeotia, — and  chap.  ix. 
to  Rome's  hnmble  slayes  at  Athens,  bidding  them  all 
cooperate  in  restoring  the  exiles,  that  is,  bidding  them  all 
to  pick  a  quarrel  with  the  Achaians  if  they  could.     The 
patriots  were  awed,  and  Kallikratte  brought  with  him  a 
new  means  of  influence,  of  which  we  have  as  yet  heard 
nothing  in  the  history  of  Qreek  Federalism.    At  the  next  Eaiu- 
election  the  traitor  was  raised  to  the  Presidency,  and  the  elected 
historian  directly  attributes  his  success  partly  to  deception  ^  ^"^^Ty, 
and  partly  to  bribery.*    As  soon  as  he  entered  upon  his  178. 
office,  he  at  once  restored  the  exiles  both  at  Sparta  and  at 
Mess^n^. 

Our  next  business  is  to  trace  the  way  in  which  the  Effects  of 
Federal  states  of  Greece  were  affected  by  the  war  between  ^ith^" 
the  Romans  and  King  Perseus,  the  Third  Macedonian  War  i*®'^^ 
of  Roman  history.    In  the  course  of  that  war,  three  of  the  Federal 

states 

Greek  Leagues  were  wiped  out  of  the  list  of  independent  b.c.  172- 
states,  and  Achaia  received  a  blow  from  which  she  never  ^^^' 
recovered.    By  this  time  Greece  had  learned  what  Roman 
friendship  and  alliance  really  meant.    The  philhellenic 
dreams  of  Flamininus  on  the  one  side,  the  feeling  of 
gratitude  for  recovered  freedom  on  the  other,  had  now 
utterly  passed  away.     Things  had  so  changed  since  the 
famous  Isthmian  Games  that  Rome  was  now  felt  to  be 
the  enemy  of  Greece,  and  Macedonia  to  be  her  natural 
bulwark    Macedonian  and  Roman  lordship  had  both  been 
tried,  and  the  yoke  of  Macedon  had  been  found  to  be  the 
lifter  of  the  two.     And  indeed,  with  Rome  standing  by  Greek 
the  side  of  both,  Macedonian  headship  over  Greece  was  not  ^ling 

Toio&rovs  ihrdpx*^  ^^  ^^'^  woKirttSfiouny  iif9pas  ot6s  i<m  KoKKucpdrris. 
We  may  infer  from  this  that  Lydiadas  and  Aratos  had  acted  somewhat 
more  worthily  of  their  iUastrions  names. 

^  Pol.  xxvi.  4.  Karcar\7i^dfi9vos  «tal  awrplilfas  roi^s  6x^^^^  ^^  ^^  fir^^y 
ctdcKflu  rtiy  ih^  cu^rot/  Kor*  dKt'ducuf  tlprift4vo9V  4v  rp  ovyicAi^ry  ro^s  iroAXo^f, 
TTpwrop  fi^v  ip^^  <rrpceniy6tf  irp6s  rots  &KKois  kokois  koI  9c0po9oK7i0(ls. 

U  U  2 
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CHAP.  IX.  now  likely  to  be  oppressive.     If  not  Perseus  personally, 
now  on      yet  at  least  the  gallant  nation  which  he  so  unworthily 

the  Mace-    •'  ^^  ^ 

(Ionian       ruled,  was  felt  to  be  the  champion  and  bulwark  of  repub- 
"  *'  lican  Greece.    Some  states  openly  espoused  his  cause  ;  in 

others  it  is  clear  that  every  patriotic  heart  wished  well  to 
Character  him.^  Perseus,  though  free  from  most  of  his  father's 
o     erseus.  ^^^  ^^  vices  of  his  own,  which,  though  they  left  him  a 

better  man,  yet  made  him,  at  such  a  moment,  decidedly  a 
worse  King.  He  is  described  as  temperate  in  his  life,  and 
just  in  his  government,  and,  till  he  lost  his  wits  among  his 
misfortunes,  we  hear  nothing  of  any  personal  cruelty.  He 
was  sagacious  in  laying  plans  beforehand  both  in  politics 
and  war,  but  when  the  moment  for  action  of  either  kind 
came,  his  heart  always  failed  him.  Philip,  with  all  his 
crimes,  retained  some  hold  on  men's  regard,  on  account  of 
his  gallant  and  kingly  spirit,  always  rising  highest  in  time 
of  danger.  Perseus  was  about  as  fit  to  command  in  a 
pitched  battle  as  Aratos ;  and  he  had  not,  like  Aratos,  tlie 
art  either  of  improving  a  victory  or  of  making  up  for  a 
defeat.  Above  all,  he  was  basely  and  even  treacherously 
covetous,  descending  to  the  lowest  tricks  to  gain  or  to 
save  money.  Upon  such  a  prince,  the  recovered  resources 
of  Macedonia,  and  the  general  good  will  of  Greece,  were 
utterly  thrown  away. 

As  in  all  the  Roman  wars  of  this  period,  two  or  three 

incompetent  commanders  waged  two  or  three  unsuccessful 

or  indecisive  campaigns,   till  the  right  maif  came  and 

restored  to  Rome  that  superiority  which  was  inherent  in 

Character  her  arms  whenever  they  were  rightly  directed.    The  war 

of  the 

war  with    was  Spread  over  the  Consulships  of   Publius  licinius, 


1  On  the  popularity  of  Persens  in  Greece,  see  Pol.  xxvi.  5.  xztU.  7  ; 
Liv.  zlii  68 ;  and  especially  Appian,  Mac.  ix.  1,  4.  He  is  aocnsed  at 
Rome,  5ri  icpht  iroAAeSv  6\it§t  4v  6\lytff  dyawfro  K<d  hrauniro,  and  again 

Ktd  rpvpifs  dpx^u    This  is  certainly  rather  hard  measure. 
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Aulus  HostiUus,  Quintus  Marcius,  and  Lucius  iEmilius  chap.  ix. 
P^uUus.    The  part  played  by  Titus  Quinctius  in  the  war  Perseus. 
with  Philip  was  played  by  Lucius  iEmilius  in  the  war  with  J'J^, 
Perseus,    ^milius  seems  to  have  been  quite  as  well  dis-  character 
posed  towards  Greece  as  Titus,  but  his  personal  good  will  ^mUius 
had  no  longer  the  same  influence,  and  he  was  often  made  Pa^illus. 
the  unwilling  instrument  of  cruelties  which  he  abhorred. 
As  before,  I  will  not  enter  upon  the  military  details  of  the 
war,  but  only  trace  its  events  so  far  as  they  bear  upon  the 
politics  of  the  Federal  states  of  Greece.* 

We  have  seen  that  iEtolia  was  as  yet  the  only  com-  Depen- 
monwealth  of  continental  Greece  which  had  entered  into  aition  of 
any  formal  relations  of  dependence  upon  Rome.    Achaia,  ^^^'''^• 
Bceotia,  Epeiros,  Athens,  were  all,  in  name,  equal  allies  of 
Rome ;  but  iEtolia  had  agreed  to  reverence  the  Majesty 
of  the  Roman  People,  and  to  have  no  friends  and  enemies 
but  theirs.'    iEtolia,  then,  was  now  a  Roman  dependency, 

1  After  the  fall  of  Perseus  Macedonia  was  divided  into  four  Republics. 
The  size  of  each  district,  and  some  expressions  of  Polybios  and  Livy, 
may  lead  us  to  believe  that  the  internal  constitution  of  each  had 
something'of  a  Federal  form.  Polybios  speaks  of  their  Jh/ifioKparucii  km 
<rvw€9ptaicH  iroXirc(et,  xxxi.  12.  cf.  xxxv.  4.  xzxvii.  i.  (This  ffwtBptaicH 
iroXfTcra  must  be  distinguished  from  the  ficuriXiws  ovp4Bpiov,  or  MoiccS^vwy 
cwi^piov,  in  iv.  23  and  xxvii.  8,  which  is  merely  the  King's  Privy  Council. ) 
Livy  (xlv.  18,  29)  speaks  of  the  Concilium  of  each  commonwealth,  a 
word  which  he  commonly  applies  to  the  Assemblies  of  Federal  states.  He 
afterwards  (xlv.  82)  speaks  of  Synedri  as  the  Senators  of  the  several  com- 
monwealths. On  the  whole  then  it  is  most  probable  that  each  of  the  four 
new  Republics  had  some  shadow  of  an  internal  Federal  constitution.  But 
I  doubt  the  theory  of  Bnmdstater  (490)  that  the  four  together  formed  a 
Federation  of  four  Cantons.  This  probably  comes  from  the  words  com- 
mune Concilium  gentis  in  c.  18,  and  Macedonias  concilium  in  c.  82 ;  but 
the  former  must  be  explained,  or  perhaps  held  to  be  cancelled,  by  the  more 
detailed  description  in  c.  29,  and  in  the  latter  the  concilium  is  the  fiatrlk^us 
ffwihpiov  mentioned  above.  There  was  no  c&iinubiwn  or  commercium 
between  the  Macedonian  districts  (liv.  xlv.  29),  and  it  suited  the  general 
policy  of  Rome  to  isolate  them  from  one  another.  Cf.  Eortiim,  iii.  811. 
Probably  Livy  had  no  very  clear  idea  of  the  matter  himself. 

*  See  above,  p.  634. 
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CHAP.  IX.  free  in  its  internal  administration,  but^  in  iJl  its  foreign 
relations,  bound  to  follow  the  lead  of  Rome  without  in- 
quiry. This  state  of  things  had  at  least  the  adyanti^  oi 
hindering  the  iEtolians  from  practising  their  old  piracies 
upon  other  Greek  states ;  but,  according  to  our  Achaian 
and  Roman  informants,  it  had  at  home  only  the  effect  of 
Oiril  diB-   turning  their  arms  against  one  another/   The  forms  of  ibe 

sensions,  ,,  __  i<»«ii  •!•» 

B.C.  17S.    constitution  were  trampled  under  foot/  and  the  strife  of 

factions  led  to  mutual  bloodshed.     It  does  not  appear 

that  these  contending  parties  exactly  coincided  witii  the 

respective  favourers  of  Rome  and  of  Macedonia ;  debt  is 

mentioned  as  one  cause  of  dissension  ; '  it  is  hinted  that 

both  parties  appealed  to  Perseus  as  an  arbiter;^  it  is 

certain  that,  when  the  Roman  envoy  Marcellus  c<mtrived 

to  appease  their  differences,  he  took  hostages  of  both 

Roman      parties  alike.'    There  were  however  in  ^tolia  the  same 

^nian^^  parties  as    elsewhere.     The  place    of   Kallikrat^  and 

ET  kiS      Charops  was  filled  there  by  one  Lykiskos,  who  was  elected 

General,     General  through  Roman  influence.'    Hippolochos,  Nikan- 

der,  and  Lochagos  seem  to  have  answered,  as  nearly  as 

^tolians  could,   to    Kephalos   and  Lykortas.     iEtolian 

B.C.  171.    troops  served  against  Perseus  under  the  Roman  Consul 

Ldcinius,  but,  when  he  was  defeated  by  the  Macedonian 

cavalry,  the  iEtolians  made  convenient  scape-goats ;  the 

blame  of  the  defeat  was  laid  on  Hippolochos  and  his 

friends,  and  they,  with  two  other  ^tolian  officers,  were, 

at  Lykiskos'  suggestion,  sent  off  to  Rome.^    After  this, 

>  Pol.  XXX.  14.     Liv.  xli.  25  or  30  ;  xlii.  2. 

'  Pol.  U.S.  "E/Toifioi  irpds  irav  ^ffoy,  &wo$ripu»fi4yoi  riis  ^nrx^s,  SiT€  fju^Bk 
$ovKiiv  lit96yM  ro7t  irpot<rr£<riy.  It  is  not  easy  to  see  exactly  what  tiiis 
means.  One  is  tempted  to  guess  that  some  Magistrates  had  tried  to 
♦  procure,  either  for  themselves  or  for  some  other  accused  persons,  a  legal 

trial  before  the  Apokletes,  but  that  popular  tary  prevented  them  by 
a  massacre. 

'  Liv.  xlii.  5.  *  In  the  speech  of  Eumen^  ib.  12. 

*  lb.  6.  «  Ib.  88. 

^  Pol.  xxvii.  18.     Liv.  xlii.  60.     App.  Mac.  10. 
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Cains  Popillius  and  Cnseus  Octavius  visited  both  iEtolia  chap.  ix. 
and  other  Grecian  states,  with  a  decree  of  the  Senate,  b.c.  169. 
forbidding  supplies  to  be  furnished  to  any  Roman  officers 
without  its  authority.     In  the  Assembly  held  at  Thermon 
to  receive  them,  they  asked  for  hostages,  which  they  did 
not  obtain.     At  this  Meeting,  Lykiskos  and  Thoa^i  raised 
insinuations  against  the  patriotic  party,  and  were  guilty  of 
gross   flattery  towards  the  Bomans.    A  tumult  arose; 
Thoas  was  pelted;  and  Popillius  had  the  pleasure  of 
rebuking  the  ^tolians  for  the  breach  of  order.  ^    Soon  Perseus 
afterwards  Perseus  himself  entered  iEt(dia.     The  calum-  j<:toiia, 
nies  of   Lykiskos   had  driven  a  leading  citizen  named  ^'^'  ^^^' 
Archidamos  openly  to  take  the  Macedonian  side.     He 
offered  to  admit  the  King  into  Stratos,    but  the  other 
chief  men  of  that  city  shrank  from  so  bold  a  step ;  they 
called  in  Popillius  from  Ambrakia,   and  Perseus  came 
before  the  town  only  to  find  it  in  the  hands  of  his  enemies. 
Deinarchos,  the  iEtolian  Master  of  the  Horse,  had  also 
been  on  the  point  of  joining  Perseus,  but  he  soon  found 
it  expedient  to  change  sides,  and  to  join  the  Roman  army 
which  he  had  come  to  oppose.'    But,  though  Stratos  was  Part 
lost,  and  occupied  by  Popillius,  the  whole  district  of  country 
Aperantia,  where  Archidamos  had  great  influence,  openly  J°"^  ^"°* 
joined  Perseus,  and  Archidamos  himsdtf  appears  among 
those  who  clave  to  the  Macedonian  King  to  the  last"    In 
the  rest  of  iEtolia,  Lykiskos,  with  a  comrade  named  Tisippos, 
continued  his  career.     After  the  battle  of  Pydna,  iEmilius  Massacre 

tv  A. 

was  met  in  Thessaly  by  a  crowd  of  suppliant  iEtolians,  who  bWus, 
told  him  how  Aulus  Bsebius,  a  Roman  officer,  had,  at  the  ®*^  ^^^' 
instigation  of  Lykiskos,  massacred  five  hundred  and  fifty 
Senators  or  leading  men  in  the  council-house,*  how  he  had 
driven  others  into  exile,  and  seemingly  divided  the  property 
of  both  classes  among  the  chiefs  of  the  Roman  party.   The 

>  Pol.  xxviiL  8,  4.     Liv.  xliii.  17  or  19.  «  Liv.  xliii.  22. 

»  Liv.  xliv.  43.  *  Liv.  xlv.  28. 
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Roman  Commissioners — the  hands  of  .^miUus  are  clear 
from  such  iniquity — sat  at  Amphipolis,  confirmed  both 
the  banishment  and  the  murders,  and  merely  punished 
Baebius  for  employing  Roman  soldiers  on  such  a  bua- 
ness.^  Other  ^tolians^  suspected  of  patriotism,  were 
summoned  to  Rome  to  take  their  trial  there,  and  a  lead- 
ing man  named  Andronikos  was  beheaded  on  the  spot  for 
haying  borne  arms  on  the  Macedonian  side.^  It  has  been 
supposed  that  the  iEtolian  League  was  now  formally 
dissolved  \^  at  all  events  the  country  sank  into  utter  in- 
significance ;  we  only  hear  that  civil  strife  continued  till 
the  death  of  Lykiskos ;  when  the  land  was  rid  of  him,  it 
enjoyed  a  time  of  at  least  comparative  prosperity/ 

Of  Akamania  we  hear  but  little.  That  gallant  and 
faithful  ally  of  Macedonia  was  warned  at  the  beginning 
of  the  war'  that  she  had  now  an  opportunity  of  wifNUg 
out  her  old  errors  by  loyal  adherence  to  Rome.  Two 
years  later  we  find  the  Roman  Commissioners^  Popillius 
and  Octavius,  meeting  an  Akamanian  Assembly  at  Thou- 
rion/  which  was  divided  between  two  parties  answering  to 
those  of  Lykortas  and  EidlikratSs  in  Achaia  The  Roman 
party,  led  by  one  Chrem^s,  went  further  even  than  thdr 
LhL  coiterparte,  a«  tiey  asked  for  Roman  ganiaons 
in  the  Akamanian  towns.  The  patriots^  led  by  Diogente^ 
pleaded  that  Akamania  was  the  friend  and  ally  of  Rome, 


»  Liv.  xly.  81.    Cf.  PoL  xxr.  10. 

'  Liv.  ib.  **  Duo  securi  percussi  Mri  insigues  ;  Andronicus  Andrcnid 
filius  iStolus,  quod,  patrem  secutus,  arma  contra  populum  Romanum 
tulisset,  et  Neo  Thebuius." 

One  is  strongly  tempted  to  read  Arehidami  for  AndrojUcij  as  we  haye 
heard  nothing  of  any  ^tolian  Andronikos.  The  persons  of  that  name  in 
Ldv.  xxxvii.  13  and  xliv.  10  seem  to  be  native  Macedonians. 

s  Brandstater  (498)  and  Eortiim  (iii.  815)  quote,  from  Justin  (Pro!, 
zxxiii ),  the  words  jEioluxe  civUates  €U>  unittUe  corporis  deduetm.  In  every 
edition  that  I  know  of  they  stand  simply,  ^toli  opprtssL 

*  Pol.  xxxii.  20,  21.  *  Liv.  xUi.  38. 

•  Pol.  xxviii.  5.     Liv.  xliii.  17  or  IP. 
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and  that  none  of  her  cities  needed  to  be  dealt  with  like  ouap.  ix. 
conquered  enemies.    The  Roman  hesitated  for  the  present, 
bnty  after  the  defeat  of  Persens,  when  the  Roman  Com- 
missioners at  Amphipolis  sat  in  judgement  on  all  the 
states  of  Greece,  Akamanian  as  well  as  ^tolian  yictims 
were  sent  off  to  Rome.    But  no  change  was  made  in  the  Leukas 
constitution  of  the  League,  except  that  its  capital  Leukas  fr^Akar- 
was  taken  from  it.*    Chrem^s  afterwards  played  in  Akar-  ^*^%7 
nania  the  same  part  as  Ljkiskos  in  iEtolia,  and  his  country  b.c.  157. 
was  delivered  from  him  about  the  same  time.' 

Epeiros  and  Bceotia  suffered  yet  more  severely  during  sute  of 
and  after  the  war  with  Perseus.    In  Epeiros  we  find  the    ^^^*^* 
same  parties  as  elsewhere,  namely  the  three  described  by 
Ldvy/  devoted  partisans  of  Rome  and  of  Macedonia,  and 
the  moderate  men  who  simply  wished  to  retain  as  much 
dignity  and  independence  for  their  country  as  such  evil 
times  allowed.     The  Lykortas  of  Epeiros  was  Kephalos :  Parties  in 
its  Kallikratds  was  one  Charops,  a  grandson  of  the  elder  E^h^os 
Charops,*  whom  Polybios  describes  as  the  vilest  of  his  vile  Si 
class.'    Of  Kephalos  as  a  politician  we  hear  the  best  pos- 
sible character.    He  was  an  old  friend  of  the  house  of 
Macedon,  but  he  knew  that  Epeiros  was  the  ally  of  Rome ; 
he  prayed  that  peace  might  endure  between  the  two 
powers;  if  war  did  come,  he  was  ready  to  discharge 
towards  Rome  the  duties  of  an  honourable  ally^  but  not  to 


1  Liv.  xlv.  81,  84.  •  Pol.  xxxii.  21. 

*  liv.  xlv.  81.  Tria  genera  principum  in  civitatibus  erant ;  duo,  quae 
adolando  ant  Romanonun  imperinm,  ant  amicitiam  Regom,  sibi  privatim 
opes  oppressis  faciebant  civitatibus  ;  medium  unum,  utrique  generi  adver- 
sum,  libertatem  et  leges  tnebatur. 

This  is  candid  for  a  Roman,  but  the  adherents  of  Rome  and  of  Mace- 
donia must  not  be  put  on  a  level. 

*  See  above,  p.  619. 

B  Pol.  zxx.  14.  'E^'  B<roy  ol  iroXKol  rwy  dyOpt&rwp  [iv  ^Htrtlptp]  fjivrpui- 
rtpoi  rSv  Kvrii  ri^v  Kh^Kiav  ^(ray,  iwl  roaovrov  6  Trpottrrt^s  adriiy  dctfida- 
r€pos  Ktd  Topayofuirfpos  ^Mjpx*  rdSy  &\\9oy.  Bok£  ydp  fiii  ytyovdytu  /1178* 
l^c^^oi  0fipio9i4trr€pov  AyBpwwov  iirfik  <rKai6Ttpoy  Xdpovos, 
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degrade  his  country  by  any  base  subservienqy.^  Theo- 
dotoB^  AntinodB,  and  niilostratoB  represented  the  m<»e 
decided  Macedonian  party.'  At  first,  I^>eiro6  was  true  to 
Borne*; '  that  she  did  not  remain  so  was  the  fault  of  the 
ultra-Roman  party.  The  constant  calumnies  of  ChanqpSy 
the  iate  which  they  saw  fiedl  iq>on  their  fellow-patriots  in 
ifitolia^  at  last  droye  Kephalos  and  his  adherents  openly 
to  take  the  Macedonian  side.  Some  of  the  more  aea- 
lous  partisans  of  Macedonia  went  so  &r  as  to  make  an 
attempt,  in  which  they  nearly  succeeded,  to  seixe  the 
Roman  Consul  Aulus  Hostilius  and  deliver  him  up  to 
Perseus.*  ■  During  the  war,  the  different  districts  of  the 
League  seem  to  have  been  divided.  While  Hianotd  in 
Chaonia  stood  a  siege  in  the  Macedonian  interest^  Hies- 
prdtian  auxiliaries  served  in  the  Roman  army  against  it* 
But,  on  the  whole,  Epeiros  decidedly  took  the  Macedonian 
side.  Molossis  had  to  be  conquered  as  a  hostile  country 
by  the  Praetor  Lucius  Anicius.  Theodotos  and  Antinods 
died  in  defence  oi  the  old  ci^ital  Passardn,  and  Kepha- 
los himself  in  defence  of  the  Molossian  town  of  Tekmdn.* 
The  vengeance  of  Rome  was  terrible,  and  it  was  marked 
by  equal  baseness  and  cruelty.  Lucius  /Emilins,  a  man 
whose  heart  abhorred  the  vile  business  on  which  he  was 
sent^^  was  the  unwilling  instrument  of  the  wicked  will  oi 
the  Senate.  By  the  foulest  treachery  all  suspicion  was 
lulled  to  sleep,  and,  in  one  day,  seventy  towns,  mostly  in 
Molossis,  were  destroyed,  and  one  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  persons  sold  into  slavery.^    An  Assembly  was 


«  lb.  14.     Cf.  Liv.  xlv.  26. 
*  Pol.  xxvii.  14. 


»  Pol.  xxvii.  13. 

>  Liv.  xUL  88.  xliii.  5. 

»  Liv.  xliii  21  or  28. 

<  lb.  xlv.  26.  To  judge  from  Livy*s  account,  the  heroism  of  the 
chiefs  would  seem  not  to  have  been  shared  by  the  people.  But  one  would 
like  to  have  an  Epeirot  historian. 

7  Pint  Mm.  80.     AXiaIXuh  roOro  irpd^  ft^kurru  iro^  n^y  «nVr«»  f40v 

•  Pol.  XXX.  16.    Liv.  xlv.  34.     Plut.  Mm.  29. 


1 


dbsolahok  of  epeibos.  M7 

tiben  held,  reprefienting  what  was  left  of  the  Epeirot  cuaf.ix. 
League;  some  selected  idctims  were  carried  to  Borne, 
and  Charops  was  left  to  tyrannize  over  the  rest     What  ''ySf?^^ 
constitutional  forms  were  presenred  for  him  to  abuse,  b.c.  167-  ' 
we  know  not ;  ^  practically  life  and  property  were  at  the 
mercy  of  an  oppressor  who,  whatever  may  have  been  the 
title  he  bore,  was  essentially  of  ihe  same  class  as  Nabis 
and  Apolloddros." 

The  £Eite  of  BcEotia  was  the  most  remarkable  of  alL    It  Condition 
most  clearly  illustrates  the  detestable  Roman  policy  of 
sowing  dissension  among  the  Grecian  dties,  and  it  shows 
how  much  the  forms  of  the  Greek  Federal  constitutions 
stood  in  the  way  of  such  intrigues.     The  Boeotian  Con-Bceotiiin 
federation  was  not  a  threatening  or  a  powerful  state ;  but  with^^^ 
it  was  a  little  stronger  and  a  little  more  independent  than  ^ ^'^^tI' 
any  or  all  of  its  cities  could  have  been  separately.    Roman 
policy  therefore  seized  with  delight  on  any  prospect  of  dis- 
Bolving  the  League  of  Boeotia,  as  it  would  have  seized  with 
still  greater  delight  <m  any  prospect  of  dissolving  the  more 
powerful  League  of  Achaia     The  Boeotian  League  alone, 
among  all  the  Greek  states,  had  ventured  to  contract  a 
formal  alliance  with  Perseus.'     This  was  before  the  war 
between  Rome  and  Macedonia  broke  out ;  but  of  course 
the  act  was  looked  on  at  Rome  as  an  act  of  hostility. 
On  the  first  mission  of  Marcius  and  Atilius,  they  were  met 
in  Thessaly  by  Boeotian  envoys,  who  were  doubtless  chosen 
from  among  the  partizans  of  Rome.    When  they  were  intrigues 
rebuked  for  the  dealings  of  the  League  with  Macedonia,  Marcius, 
they  had  the  indiscretion  not  only  to  lay  the  blame  on  ®*^'  ^^^' 
Ismdnias,  the  chief  of  the  other  party,  but  to  add  that  the 


^  In  PoL  xxxiL  22,  ol  woWoi  rwy  iy  ^ufiicp  condemn  certain  men  as 
enemies  of  Bome.  Does  this  action  on  the  part  of  a  single  city  imply  the 
formal  dissolution  of  the  League  ? 

>  See  the  details  of  his  cruelties  in  Pol.  xzzii  21,  22. 

'  According  to  the  q>eech  of  Eumen^  Liv.  xlii.  12. 
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Assembly  against  the  will  of  several  of  the  cities.^  The 
Roman  caught  eagerly  at  this  opening;  he  would  give 
every  city  of  Boeotia  an  opportunity  of  speaking  for  itself; 
he  would  thus  know  which  cities  had  really  opposed  tiie 
Macedonian  alliance.'  Some  of  the  discontented  cities  at 
once  sent  separate  embassies  to  Marcius."  What  little  Boeo- 
tian patriotism  was  left  spent  itself,  after  much  tumult^  in 
the  election  of  Ism^nias  to  the  post  of  Federal  General,  and 
in  an  effort,  under  his  management,  to  procure  the  Roman 
acceptance  of  a  formal  surrender  of  the  League  as  a 
whole/  It  was  hoped  that,  by  this  step,  the  utter  dissolu- 
tion of  the  Union  would  be  avoided,  at  the  expense  of  its 
becoming,  like  ^tolia,  an  acknowledged  Roman  depen- 
dency. This  was  exactly  opposite  to  the  wishes  of 
Marcius,  who  contrived  to  obtain  separate  surrenders 
from  all  the  cities,  except  Kor6neia  and  Haliartos,  which 
clave  desperately  to  the  cause  of  Perseus,  and  suffered  tiie 
extremities  of  Roman  cruelty  in  his  behal£'  The  Boeotian 
League,  as  a  body  witli  the  least  shadow  of  political  inde- 
pendence, thus  passes  away  for  ever.* 


Dissolu- 
tion 
of  the 
League, 
B.O.  171. 


^  Liy.  zUL  88.  Quum  culpam  in  Ismeuiam,  principem  altetius  partis, 
conferrent,  et  quasdam  civitates  dissentientes  in  caussam  deductas. 

This  of  course  only  means  that  the  votes  of  those  cities  were  given 
against  the  Macedonian  treaty.  Such  a  minority  would  be  in  the  position 
of  the  New  England  States  during  Madison's  war  with  England. 

>  Liv.  U.S.  Appanturum  id  esse,  Marcius  respondit,  singulis  enim 
civitatibus  de  so  ipsis  consnlendi  potestatem  facturoe. 

3  lb.  48. 

*  See  Pol.  xxvii.  1,  2.  for  an  account  of  the  whole  dissension  and  tumult 
The  Thespian  envoys  come  with  a  separate  surrender,  Ism^nias  comes  with 
a  surrender  in  the  name  of  the  whole  League,  which  was  just  what 
Marcius  wished  to  avoid ;  kotcL  Koivdv  miffas  rtb  iy  Bourrff  x^XetT  htMs 
€lr  T^v  r6iif  Tp€<r/3cvT<»y  iritmy.  ^v  tk  rovro  f^lv  iyarruirarotf  rots  xfpl  t^ 
MdpKioy,  t6  Hk  Kor^  WXty  SicXcTv  roi^s  Boictroi^s  ohcfUraroy,  So  below, 
Marcius'  object  is  said  to  be  hiaKvccu  rwv  Bourrwi^  rb  iQvos  Koi  Xvft^yaff^ai 
rijy  r£y  iroW£y  (^youw  irp6s  rijy  Mtuce^yc^y  ohciay.  So  Liv.  xlii.  44.  Id 
qitod  maxime  voIeba/rU,  discii'SSO  Boeotorum  concHio. 

'  Liv.  xlii.  63.  xliii.  4.  ^  See  above,  p.  210. 
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Thus  four  out  of  the  five  Gree|L  Federations  vanish  from  chap.  ix. 
the  field  of  history.     It  remains  to  tra^e  the  fate  of  the  Aohaia 
Achaian  League  from  the  beginning  of  the  war  with  the  war 
Perseus  to  the  extinction  of  Greek  independence.    Achaia  p^rseug 
was  far  more  powerful,  and  enjoyed  far  more  consideration, 
than  any  other  state  in  Greece.     All  Peloponn^sos  was 
united  under  a  single  free  constitution ;  and,  allowing  for 
Spartan  and  Mess6nian  dissatisfaction,  it  was  still  moved 
bj  a  single  will     Such  a  power  was  not  altogether  to  be 
despised,  least  of  all  on  the  brink  of  a  war  with  Macedonia 
It  might  even  have  been  thought  that  something  like  real 
good  will  and  gratitude  was  due  to  faithful  allies^  who  had 
served  Rome  well  against  Philip  and  Antiochos,  and  who 
were  now  so  far  from  taking  the  side  of  Perseus  that  they  had 
— on  what  special  ground  we  know  not — ^passed  a  decree  Decree ' 
forbidding  any  sort  of  intercourse  between  Achaia  and  intercoim 
Macedonia.^    The  result  was  that-  Achaian  slaves  ran  away  ^^chaSa^ 
into  Macedonia,  and  that  there  was  no  means  of  getting  and.Mace- 
them  back.     Perseus,  anxious  to  win  the  favour  of  the 
League,  collected  as  many  of  the  runaways  as  he  could, 
and  sent  them  back  with  a  letter  to  the  Achaian  people, 
hinting  that  there  was  a  way  by  which  such  losses  could 
be  hindered  for  the  future.     The  President  of  the  League 
was  Xenarchos,  whom  Livy  describes  as  a  private  partizan 
of  Philip,"  but,  as  he  was  the  brother  of  Archdn,  we  may 
probably  set  him  down  as  a  statesman  of  the  school  of 
Lykortas.    The  greater  part  of  tiie  Assembly  wished  to  Debate 
repeal  the  decree ;  some  were  favoiuable  to  Macedonia ;  propoaed 
others  wanted  their  slaves  back  again.    KaUikrat^s  o{^^*, 

^  B.C.  174. 

course  opposed  the  repeal ;  Arch6n  supported  it.  Achaia 
was  the  ally  of  Rome,  ready,  if  war  broke  out^  to  assist 
Rome  against  Macedonia     But  that  was  no  reason  why 


I  Livy,  xli.  23  or  28. 

9  lb.     Qui  private  gratise  aditum  apnd  Regem  qusrebat. 
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Macedonia  should  be  thuB  politically  excommnnicated, 
why  the  same  intynational  courtesy  should  not  take  place 
between  Achaia  and  Macedonia  as  between  Achaia  and 
any  other  power.  The  repeal  however  was  deferred; 
Perseus  was  thought  to  have  treated  the  League  dis- 
respectfully by  merely  sending  a  short  letter  and  not  an 
Embassy/  Presentiiy  he  did  send  an  Embassy  to  the  next 
Federal  Congress  at  Megalopolis,  but  the  Roman  party 
prevailed  so  &r  that  his  envoys  were  not  allowed  to 
address  the  Assembly.  The  next  year  Mareellns  som- 
moned  an  Achaian  Assembly,  and  praised  the  League  '— 
it  had  ^sunk  to  that  point — ^for  its  refusal  to  repeal  the 
anti-Macedonian  decree. 

Two  years  later,  while  Marcius  and  Atilius  visited  the 
Northern  states,  two  Lentuli,  Publius  and  Servius,  went 
through  the  cities  of  Peloponnteos,  praising  each  other  for 
their  constancy  to  Rome  in  the  wars  with  Philip  and  Anti- 
ochos,  and  hoping  that  they  would  continue  to  follow  the 
same  patii  in  the  coming  wmt  with  Perseus.'  This  diplo- 
matic intercourse  between  a  foreign  power  and  particular 
cities  was  a  manifest  breach  of  the  first  principles  of  the 
League.  It  was  worse  even  than  the  reception  of  envoys 
from  discontented  cities;  it  was  a  direct  attempt  to  stir 
up  discontent  where  no  discontent  existed.  To  exhort 
this  or  that  city,  and  not  the  League  as  a  whole,  to  retain 
its  fidelity  towards  Rome  was  to  recognize  in  each  city  a 
capacity  for  separate  political  action  which  the  Federal 
Constitution  forbade.  One  cannot  doubt  that  the  Len- 
tuli would  have  been  as  well  pleased  to  see  the  Achaian 
cities  fall  away  fh)m  their  Federal  Union  as  their  col- 
leagues Marcius  and  Atilius  were  to  see  the  like  disruption 
take  place  in  Boeotia.  We  may  suspect  that  it  had  been 
arranged  between  them  thus  to  labour  for  the  same  end  in 


1  Liv.  xli.  24  or  20. 
»  lb.  xlii.  87. 


*  lb.  xlii.  6.     Col]andat&  gente. 
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different  parts  of  Greece.  Tlie  cases  indeed  were  different ;  chap.  ix. 
Bceotia  had  concluded  a  treaty  with  the  enemy;  Achaia 
was  so  firm  a  friend  of  Rome  as  to  refuse  to  Macedonia 
even  common  international  courtesy.  But  a  natural  in- 
stinct led  every  Roman  of  the  vulgar  stamp  to  do  all  he 
could  to  weaken  Greek  Federalism,  as  being  the  source  of 
all  Greek  independence  and  power.  But,  in  this  case,  the 
insidious  attempt  wholly  &iled;  no  Achaian  city  was 
tempted  to  fall  away ;  the  mission  of  the  Lentuli  excited  . 
only  indignation  mixed  with  contempt.  For,  in  going 
through  the  several  cities  of  the  League,  they  addressed 
their  praises  of  past  fidelity  to  several  commonwealths 
where  they  were  wholly  out  of  place.  Elis  and  MessfinS, 
which  had  fought  for  Antiochos  against  Rome,  and,  we 
may  suppose,  Sparta  also,  came  in  for  the  same  praises  as 
the  elder  cities  of  the  League.* 

Shortly  afterwards,  Atilius  and  Marcius  themselves  came  Demands 

f  A  1*1* 

into  Peloponn^sos.      They  had    an    interview  with    the  and  Max* 
Achaian  General  Arch6n  and  his  Ministry,'  and  demanded  ^^• 
a  body  of  a  thousand  Achaians  to  act  as  the  garrison  of 
Chalkis  till  the  Roman  army  landed.    To  this  Archdn 
consented.     ConiAering  the  alliance  between  Achaia  and 

1  This  is  the  meaning  which  I  get  out  of  Livy's  words  (xlii.  87),  Ackotis 
vndignantibus  eodem  se  loco  esse  .  .  .  quo  Messenii  et  JSlii,  dx.  Livy,  as 
usnal,  does  not  understand  Federal  politica.  The  Achaians  could  not 
complain  that  two  of  their  own  cities  were  put  on  a  level  with  themselves ; 
but  the  whole  body  might  complain  that  particular  cities  were  dealt  with 
at  all,  and  the  other  cities  might  complain  that  such  inappropriate  praise 
was  addressed  to  £lis  and  Messdnd.  Livy  does  not  ftdly  realize  that  Ells 
and  MessSnd  were  now  Achaian  cities,  much  as  he  once  before  (589) 
fancied  Elis  to  be  an  Achaian  city  before  it  became  one.  Cf.  Schom, 
p.  342. 

'  Pol.  xxviL  2.  'ExpiJM^*<»'«''  '''«"*  ffvpapxit^is  'roSs  riiw  *Kx.auo¥  ica) 
itap€KAKMta'''Kpx*^^^  '''^^  <rrpamjy6i'f  ic.r.X.  This  language  clearly  implies 
that  it  was  an  act  of  the  General  and  his  Cabinet  (the  drifuovpyot)  only. 
Livy  indeed  says,  "  Argis  prsebitum  est  lis  eoncilivmf  ubi  nihil  aliud  a 
gente  Achffiorum  petierunt,  ftc."  (xlii.  44).  He  probably  misunderstood 
the  term  avwapxio^  which  is  equivalent  to  ffwdpx^*^*^*  ^"^^  ^^^^  ^  817/ii- 
ovpyoi.     See  above,  pp.  282,  649. 
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.CHAP.  Tx,  Rome  and  the  large  powers  of  the  Achidan  General,  thk 
course  was  perhaps  not  absolutely  ill^al;  Archon  was 
one  of  the  sounder  Achaian  statesmen,  aud  he  was  not 
likely  to  yield  to  any  requests  which  directly  contra- 
dicted the  Federal  Constitution.  But  it  was  a  dan- 
gerous precedent  for  the  Goyemment  thus  to  act  upon 
its  own  responsibility,  at  the  bidding  of  a  foreign  power. 
This  again,  like  the  mission  of  the  Lentuli  to  the  sepa- 
rate cities,  may  be  looked  at  as  another  blow  struck 
at  the  unity,  and  thereby  at  the  independence,  of  Uie 
Achaian  body. 
Miflsion  of  Next  came  the  mission  of  Popillius  and  Octavius,^  which 
ani  Oc^  was  Ostensibly  designed  to  stop  such  requisitions  for  tJie 
iTr'no  ft^*'"^*  Such  an  order  was  in  its  place  when  addressed  to 
iEtolia,  which  had  become  a  Roman  dependency,  but  it 
was  a  monstrous  insult  when  it  was  addressed  to  an  equal 
ally  like  the  Achaian  League.  The  decree  forbade  any 
city  to  grant  military  help  to  any  Roman  officer,  except  by 
order  of  the  Senate.'  This  clearly  implied  that  it  was  the 
duty  of  every  Greek  state  to  obey  every  order  which  really 
Further  had  the  Senate's  authority.  Again,  in  defiance  of  all 
Federal  ^^  Federal  rights,  the  Roman  envoys  went  ftrough  the  several 
^^^  cities,  publishing  the  decree,  enlarging  on  the  virtues  ot 
the  Senate,  and  threatening  all  who  were  not  avowed  sup- 
porters of  Rome.'  It  was  not  till  after  this  that  they 
condescended  to  attend  the  Federal  Assembly  at  Aigion. 
It  was  currently  believed  that  they  came  with  the  design 
of  accusing  Lykortas,  Polybios,  and  even  Arch6n,  before 
the  assembled  People,  as  enemies  of  Rome.  But  they 
did  not  venture  upon  an  accusation  for  which  they  found 
that  there  was  absolutely  no  pretence.   They  therefore  did 

1  See  above,  p.  668. 

*  Liy.  xliii  17  or  19.  Senatiis-consultum  .  .  .  per  omnes  Peloponnesi 
urbes  contulerunt,  Ne  qois  ullam  rem  in  bellum  magistratibuB  Romanis 
conferret,  prseterquam  quod  Senatus  censoisset. 

'  Pol.  xxviii.  8. 
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not  appear  before  the  Assembly,  but  contented  themselves  chap.  ix. 
with  addressing  a  few  words  of  compliment  and  exhorta- 
tion to  the  Senate.' 

The  intentions  of  Rome  towards  the  League  were  now  Conven- 
tion of  the 
made  manifest     Every  Achaian  statesman  who  was  not  Moderate 

Rome's  abject  slave  might  feel  himself  threatened  by  the  Au^mn 
behaviour  of  the  Roman  envoys  both  in  Achaia  and  in  ^^-  ^'^^• 
other  Greek  states.  The  leading  men  of  the  moderate 
party  now  held  a  Convention,  to  settle  their  general  course 
of  action,  and,  among  other  things,  to  determine  what 
candidates  they  would  propose  at  the  next  Federal 
elections.*  Lykortas  exhorted  to  strict  neutrality  ;  it  was 
not  advisable  to  help  either  Rome  or  Macedonia  in  a 
struggle  in  which  it  was  certain  that  the  conqueror, 
whichever  he  might  be,  would  prove  a  dangerous  foe  to 
Grecian  freedom.  On  the  other  hand,  to  oppose  Rome 
would  be  too  great  a  risk  ;  he  at  least  would  not  venture 
on  it ;  he  had  already  too  often  opposed  the  most  dis- 
tinguished Romans  and  with  too  little  success.  Apolld- 
nid^s  of  Sikydn  and  Stratios  of  Tritaia  took  a  bolder  line  ; 
they  would  not  oppose  Rome,  but  they  would  openly  and 
vigorously  oppose  those  among  their  own  citizens  who 
served  Rome  for  their  own  private  advantage.  Archdn,  on 
the  other  hand,  argued  that  they  must  yield  to  the  times, 
and  give  their  enemies  no  occasion  for  calumny,  lest  they 
should  share  the  fate  of  the  iEtolian  Nikander  and  his 
companions.     The  majority  of   the   meeting,   including 


^  This  seems  on  the  whole  to  be  the  most  likely  meaning  of  the  nanti- 
tivc  in  Polybios,  where  there  certainly  seems  a  marked  opposition  between 
<nnmxO«lfffis  TTJs  r£y  *Axcu£p  iKK\vifflas  and  avvaxBtlffrjs  evirois  r^s 
fiovXijs.  Bnt  it  is  possible  that  it  might  be  one  of  the  cases  (see 
above,  p.  307)  where  the  members  of  the  $ou\if  practically  discharged  the 
functions  of  an  iKKXtiffia,  so  that  the  body  assembled  might  be  called  by 
either  name.     Livy  (xliiL  17)  is  amusingly  brief. 

*  Pol.  jcxviii.  6.  This  is  the  passage  which  I  have  already  mentioned 
(p.  285)  as  having  been  so  strangely  misunderstood. 
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Polybios  himself  agreed  in  this  view,  and  it  was  deter- 
mined to  support  Archdn  as  a  candidate  for  the  General- 
ship, and  Polybios  for  the  office  of  Master  of  the  Horse. 
This  description  of  a  private  debate  among  the  chief  men 
of  an  Achaian  party  ^  is  one  of  the  most  precious  glimpses 
into  Federal  politics  which  the  fragments  of  Polybios 
afford  us.  What  would  one  not  give  for  similar  details  of 
the  political  life  of  the  League  in  earlier  days  ? 

Archdn  then  was  elected  General,  with  Polybios  as  his 
second  in  command,  and  the  policy  of  the  League  was  to 
be  strict  adherence  to  the  Roman  alliance,  without  any 
slavish  subserviency  to  Roman  dictation.  Presently  there 
came  a  communication  from  Attalos,  brother  of  King 
Eumen^s  of  Pergamos,  asking  for  the  restoration  of  his 
brother^s  honours.'  As  the  President  was  favourable  to 
the  request,"  the  Ambassadors  were  introduced  to  the 
Assembly  at  the  Spring  Meeting/  The  attendance  was 
large;  the  multitude*  was  divided;  many  speeches  were 
made ;  the  restoration  of  the  honours  was  opposed  by  a 
large  party  on  both  public  and  private  grounds.  Then 
followed  loud  calls  for  Archdn,  who,  as  Head  of  tiie 
Government,  was  held  to  be  bound  to  speak  on  such  a 
subject.*  He  spoke,  and  that  favourably  to  the  proposal, 
but  he  spoke  briefly;  he  had  spent  large  sums  on  his 
costly  office,^  and  he  feared  lest  any  strong  support  should 
be  attributed  to  hopes  of  private  advantage  from  a  grate- 


^  The  names  mentioned  by  Polybios  are,  Lykortas,  Polybios,  Arke- 
silaos,  and  Aristdn  from  Megalopolis  ;  Archdn  frt>m  Aigelra ;  Stratioe  from 
Tritaia ;  Xendn  from  Patrai ;  ApoUdnidds  from  Sikydn ;  and  Polyainos, 
perhaps  from  the  Triphylian  Kypanssiii  (see  PoL  zi.  18).  Others  of  comae 
may  have  been  present. 

*  PoL  xxviii  7.     See  above,  p.  651. 

evfAWpd^€t¥  Mp  tSp  irapaKdKoviUvmv.     See  above,  p.  288. 
^  lb.     Els  n)r  itptarjiv  dyopd»^.    Bat  see  p.  649. 

*  lb.     *0  fihf  ^x^"  SihiKos  ifv  M  rbfos  iHri^x*'  ytmfiris. 

*  See  above,  p.  298.  '  See  above,  p.  294. 
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fill  monarch.  Polybios  then  spoke  himself;  he  showed  chap.  ix. 
that  the  decree  under  which  the  honours  of  Eumen^s  had 
been  taken  away  had  been  misconceived,  and  carried  out 
in  a  way  not  intended  by  its  original  authors.  It  had 
never  been  intended  to  abolish  all  the  honours  voted  to 
the  King  of  Pergamos,  but  only  such  as  were  either 
formally  illegal  or  else  in  some  way  disparaging  to  the 
dignity  of  the  Achaian  nation.  A  vote  was  accordingly 
passed  to  that  effect,  and  the  honours  of  Eumenes,  with  the 
necessary  exceptions,  were  restored  to  him.^  The  account 
of  this  debate  also,  though  its  immediate  subject  is  not 
very  important,  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  fragments  of 
our  history.  The  mode  of  conducting  diplomatic  business, 
the  constitution  of  the  Assembly,  the  position  of  the 
General,  the  costliness,  and  therefore  the  unpaid  nature, 
of  his  ofBice,  are  all  clearly  set  forth  in  the  incidental 
language  of  a  historian  who  is  now  describing  his  own 
actions. 

But  much  more  important  business  was  done  in  the  Negocia- 
same  Assembly.    Quintus  Marcius  was  now  in  Thessaly.  Marcius, 
A  decree  was  accordingly  passed,  on  the  motion  of  the  ^•^*  ^^^* 
General  himself,*  to  help  the  Romans  with   the  whole 
force  of  the  League.     This  being  carried,  a  series  of  more 
detailed  resolutions  were  passed.     It  was  voted  that  the 
General  should  collect  the  army,  and  make  all  prepara- 
tions ;  that  Polybios  and  some  others  should  go  as  envoys 
to  Marcius,  offering  the  services  of  the  League  ;  that,  if  he 
accepted  them,  the  other  envoys  should  return  with  his 
message,  but  that  Polybios  should  remain  to  undertake  the 
commissariat  department,  and  to  provide  supplies  in  all  the 

1  Pol.  xxTuL  7,  10.  Envoys  were  sent  at  the  same  time  to  the 
coronation  (dMucXirnfpia)  of  the  yonng  Ptolemy  Philom^tdr,  renewing  the 
old  friendly  relations  between  his  dynasty  and  the  League. 

'lb.  10.  Elsifi^yfcay  vlv  \pl  trtpl  t6v  "Kpx^^  *^*  ^^'  'Axa<oi)s 
toyfAO. 
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towns  through  which  the  troops  would  have  to  pass. 
Marcius  was  found  in  the  act  of  crossing  oyer  Mount 
Oljmpos  into  Pieria,  when  fresh  troops  were  not  what  he 
most  wanted.  The  Achaian  envoys  shared  the  difficulties 
of  his  passage/  and  had  a  final  interview  with  him  when 
he  had  safely  reached  the  Macedonian  H^rakleion.  The 
other  ambassadors  now  returned,  but  Polybios  stayed  with 
the  Roman  army.  Presently  Marcius  heard  that  Appius 
Claudius,  who  had  been  lately  defeated  in  Illyria,  was 
asking  the  Achaians  for  five  thousand  men.'  Marcius  bade 
Polybios  go  and  take  care  that  the  request  of  Appius 
should  be  refused — ^whether  out  of  care  for  the  Achaians 
or  out  of  spite  against  Appius,  Polybios  does  not  venture 
to  determine.'  Polybios  returned  to  Peloponn^os ;  an 
Assembly  at  Sikyon  discussed  the  request  of  Appiu& 
What  was  he  to  do  ?  He  could  not  venture  to  disobey 
the  secret  injunctions  of  the  Consul,  neither  could  he 
venture  to  reveal  them.  He  had  to  oppose  a  Roman 
demand,  without  having  any  manifestly  unanswerable 
reason  to  bring  forward.  At  last  he  took  the  line  that 
the  request  of  Appius  was  contrary  to  the  decree  of  the 
Senate  brought  by  Octavius  and  Popillius.  It  was  voted 
to  refer  the  matter  to  Marcius,  that  is,  to  refuse  the 
request  of  Appius.  The  Senate  and  the  Consul  were  thus 
obeyed,  but  Polybios  felt  that  his  enemies  had  gained 
an  excellent  handle  for  calumniating  him  to  Appius 
Claudius. 

The  League  had,  as  we  have  seen,  just  renewed  its 
alliance  with  Egypt  In  the  course  of  the  winter,  envoys 
came  from  the  two  young  Ptolemies,   PhilomStfir  and 


*  See  Liv.  xliv.  2  et  seqq.  '  Pol.  xxviii.  11. 

'  Bishop  Thirlwall  (viii.  464)  adds,  **  But  it  might  not  be  an  impro- 
bable or  unjust  surmise,  that  he  also  wished  to  entrap  the  AchseaDs 
into  a  refusal  which  might  afterwards  be  used  as  a  ground  of  accusation 
against  them. " 
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Euerget^s,  who  were  now  reigning  as  joint  Kings,  asking  chap.  ix. 
for  help  against  Antiochos  Epiphante  of  Syria.  They 
asked  for  one  thousand  foot  and  two  hundred  horse,  for 
Lykortas  as  commander  of  the  whole  force^  and  for  his 
son  Poly  bios  as  commander  of  the  cavalry.*  This  sort  of 
request  plainly  shows  that,  as  compared  with  any  power 
except  Rome,  the  League  still  held  a  high  place  among 
nations.  This  embassy  at  once  caused  an  open  division 
between  the  two  Achaian  parties.  Kallikratds,  supported 
by  Diophanfes  and  Hyperbatos,  were  for  refusing  the 
required  help ;  Lykortas,  Arch6n,  and  Polybios  were  for 
granting  it  The  matter  was  discussed  in  an  Assembly 
at  Corinth,  at  which  few  except  Senators  seem  to  have 
been  present.'  Kallikrat^s  pleaded  the  general  necessity 
of  keeping  quiet,'  especially  while  the  war  between 
Rome  and  Macedon  was  still  undecided.  Lykortas  and 
his  son  pleaded  the  Egyptian  alliance,  the  benefits 
received  from  the  Egyptian  Kings,  and  the  fact  that  the 
Roman  Consul  had  declined  the  offer  of  Achaian  rein- 
forcements. When  the  feeling  of  the  Assembly  seemed 
decidedly  on  the  side  of  Lykortas,  Kallikrat^s  appealed  to 
the  presiding  Ministers  not  to  put  the  question,  alleging 
some  formal  ground  which  hindered  the  present  Assembly 
from  entertaining  it*  But,  after  a  while,  a  Special  Meeting 

■ 

1  Pol.  xxix.  8. 

«  See  above,  p.  307.  From  the  context  this  would  seem  to  have  been 
an  ordinary  and  not  a  special  Meeting.  If  so,  we  have  to  choose  between 
the  Autumn  Meeting  of  B.c.  169  and  the  Spring  Meeting  of  b.c.  168. 
The  words  Kottnov  rov  ^iKIttvov  [Quintus  Mai-cius  Philippus]  rijv  vapa- 
X^tfiafflap  iv  McuceSoWa  voiovfitvovy  look  like  the  earlier  date,  and  the 
reference  to  the  embassy  of  Polybios  to  Marcius  as  having  taken  place  the 
year  before  (t^  irp6repoy  fr«i,  c.  9)  looks  like  the  later.  But  r^  'irp6r€pov 
Itci  may  mean  in  the  last  official  year,  and  on  the  other  hand  the  irapa- 
X^ifMrla  of  Marcius  seems  to  have  practically  lasted  till  the  arrival  of 
^milius. 

'  Pol.  xxix.  8.     ♦cCcricoyTfj  Seiv  K<x06?yjov  fity  /ui)  irpayiJLaroKoriruv. 

*  lb.  9.  Ol  ir€pl  t6p  KaWtKpdrriy  i^4fia\oy  r6  9ia$o^\ioyf  Hivurd- 
tTtufTfs  rods  &px^*^^^  ^^  ^^'^  oijffris  i^ov<rlas  kctA  toOs  y6fiov5  iv  iyopj, 
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CHAP.  IX.  was  held  at  Sikydn  which  was  very  largely  attended^ 

Here  the  subject  was  fiilly  discussed.    Polybios  set  forth 

Debate  at   hig  case.     The  Romans  did  not  need  their  help ;    the 

Sikydn  *^  ' 

on  the       Consul  Marcius  had  declined  it ;  even  if  they  needed  it, 

J^S    twelve  hundred  men  sent  to  help  an  old  ally  from  whom 

they  had  receiyed  many  benefits,  would  not  hinder  a  state 

which  could  bring  thirty  or  forty  thousand  soldiers  into  Uie 

field '  from  still  helping  Rome  effectually.     On  the  second 

day  the  formal  proposals  had  to  be  mada     Lykortas 

moved  that  the  proposed  auxiliary  force  be  sent  to  Egypt 

Kallikrat^s  moved  an  amendment  that,  instead  of  troops, 

Ambassadors  be  sent  to  reconcile  the  Ptolemies  with  An- 

tiochos.     According  to  the  forms  of  the  Achaian  Assembly, 

the  decisive  vote  would  not  be  taken  till  the  next  day,* 

but  it  was  clear  that  the  feeling  of  the  House  was  strongly 

with  Lykortas.*    Kallikrat^  and  his  party  now  sought  to 

compass  their  end  in  another  way.    A  messenger,  whose 

coming  was  probably  preconcerted,  entered  the  theatre 

with  a  letter  from  Marcius,  requesting  the  Achaians,  at 

the  wish  of  the  Senate,  to  send  Ambassadors  to  reconcile 

the  Kings.  Polybios  and  his  friends,  not  choosing  directly 

to  oppose  a  letter  from  a  Roman  Consul,  withdrew  their 

motion.^     The  amendment  of  Kallikrat^s  was  carried ; 

fiovKt^ffBai  ir€p\  fioriBtias,  I  do  not  profess  to  know  what  the  impediment 
was.  Tittmann  (684)  supposes  it  to  refer  to  some  religious  objection  to  the 
dyopA  as  a  place  of  Meeting.  The  next  Assembly  (c.  10)  was  held  in  the 
theatre.  Considering  what  foUows,  one  might  think  that  the  objectioii 
was  to  the  smallness  of  the  attendance,  but  it  is  not  easy  to  see  why 
a  thinly  attended  Meeting,  or  one  attended  only  by  Senators,  should  be 
called  dyopd. 

^  Pol.  xxix.  9.  Merd  94  rwa  xi^vw  ffvyKXiirov  aviwxiBtiTiis  c«y  riw 
rwv  ^iKvttyUty  ir6\ty,  iw  f  <rw4fiatP€  fiij  ii6vov  avfiirop€^<rBai  nljy  fiovK^r^ 
dXAA  vdyras  rois  Air6  rpidteorra  irmv.     See  above,  p.  263,  307. 

*  lb.  KaKois  ydp  iroiovrros  adroiis  Kol  rptis  dfyciy  icol  r^rropaf  fAvpim^as 
ip9p£v  tiaxifJMv.  *  See  above,  p.  276. 

*  lb.  lliKi¥  9^  r£v  HiofiovXiwv  irpOT^Bivrnp  iy^p  iylywrro  rcarorcT, 
woAi/  76  fiijy  {hrtpfuxov  ol  irtpX  rdy  Aun  'prcw. 

*  lb.  10.     * Kv€X<ap7i(ray  iK  rvy  wpniy/idrwv. 
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three  Ambassadors,  Archdn  of  Aigeira,  Arkesilaos  and  chap.  ix. 
Aristdn  of  Megalopolis,  were  to  be  sent  on  an  errand 
which  Roman  diplomacy  had  failed  to  effect.^  Then  the 
Alexandrian  envoys  handed  to  the  presiding  Ministers  *  a 
letter  from  the  Kings  which  they  had  ready  for  the  pur- 
pose, asking  that  Lykortas  and  Polybios  might  still  be 
sent,  seemingly  to  help  with  their  counsel  in  the  war  with 
Antiochos. 


§  4.  From  the  Conquest  of  Macedonia  to  the  Disso- 
lution of  the  Achaian  League. 

B.C.  167-146. 

The  discussion  on  the  proposed  aid  to  Egypt  took  place  Effects 
in  the  early  part  of  the  year   168,  before  the  coming  of  conquest 
iEmilius  and  the  battle  of  Pydna.      That  great  victory  J^^^^" 
marks  another  stage  in  the  demeanour  of  the  Romans  on  the 

,  relations 

towards  the  Greek  states.  The  defeat  of  Antiochos  em-  between 
boldened  them  to  treat  their  allies  as  dependents ;  the  aX^"^ 
defeat  of  Perseus  emboldened  them  to  treat  their  de- 
pendents as  slaves.  We  have  seen  how  they  dealt  with 
other  Greek  states ;  how  Leagues  were  dissolved  and  cities 
destroyed;  how  the  citizens  of  independent  common- 
wealths were  summoned  before  Roman  tribunals,  and  sent 
off  to  Rome  to  meet  with  such  justice  as  they  might  find 
there.  The  Achaian  League  could  hardly  be  dealt  with  in 
quite  so  summary  a  way.  If  no  gratitude  was  felt  for  its 
signal  services,  some  little  respect  was  still  felt  for  a 
commonwealth  which  could  arm  forty  thousand  soldiers, 
and  whose  alliance  was  eagerly  sought  for  by  the  Kings  of 
Egypt  and  Asia.    Achaia  could  indeed  be  conquered,  like 

^  Pol.  xxxix.   10.      Ol  ydp  irept  r6y  Tlroy  fNc/i^o-ioy  ?]  dUvyaniffcants 
*  lb.     *Ay49tfKav  rots  fyxovffi. 
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CHAP.  IX.  Macedonia,  and  conquered  doubtless  more  easily  than 
Macedonia  had  been.  But  it  might  need  to  be  conquered ; 
it  was  not  clear  that  the  League  would,  like  the  feebler 
states,  at  once  obey  any  orders  which  Rome  might  please 
to  issue.  Kallikrat^s  indeed  hastened  to  Amphipohs, 
along  with  his  kindred  spirits  from  iEtolia  and  Epeiros ;  * 
but  the  suspected  Achaians  were  not  summoned  along 
with  the  suspected  iEtolians  and  Epeirots.  The  reason  is 
plain ;  they  would  most  likely  not  have  come,  if  they  had 
been  summoned,  and  Kallikratds  and  the  other  slaves  of 
Rome  might  have  been  endangered  by  the  demand.  And 
in  truth  there  was  no  sort  of  excuse  for  summoning  them ; 
nothing  had  been  found  among  the  papers  of  the  fallen 
Embasajr  King  which  implicated  any  Achaian  citizen.'  Therefore, 
tins  and  instead  of  the  Achaians  being  sent  for  like  the  other 
B  ^c^ieT'  Greeks,  two  of  the  Roman  Commissioners,  Cnseus  Domi- 
tins  and  Caius  Claudius,  were  sent  as  Ambassadors  to  the 
Achaian  Assembly.  The  share  of  uEmilius  in  this  business 
was  wholly  against  his  will ;  he  was  an  honest  man  and 
hated  wretches  like  Lykiskos  and  Kallikrat^.^  But  his 
colleagues  were  too  much  for  him,  and  here,  just  as  iu 
Epeiros,  he  was  made  the  instrument  of  iniquity  which  he 
abhorred. 

The  envoys  came,  but  unluckily  no  contemporary 
account  of  their  reception  has  been  preserved  There  is 
here  a  sad  gap  among  the  fragments  of  Polybios,  and  we 
have  no  longer  so  much  as  liv/s  translation  to  fill  up  the 
blank.  Our  sole  authority  for  details  is  the  late  and  care- 
Demands  less  antiquary  Pausanias.  According  to  him,  one  Roman 
Romans  Commissioner,  whose  name  he  does  not  mention,  was  in- 
troduced into  the  Assembly  by  Kallikrat^s.*    The  Roman 

1  Pol.  XXX.  10.  «  lb.     So  Livy,  xlv.  31. 

'  lb.     'O   arparriyhs   [At^Kios   KifxlXUfs]   odx   MoKoiificvos   Kord  y€  ri^y 
aJrou  yydfxriv  rah  r£v  irtpl  r6v  A^KiaKov  ical  KaKXiKpdriiv  BiafioKcus. 

■*  Pans.  vii.  10.  7.     "Eya  5€  riya  i(,  airwvy  dvUpa  oJSofiws  is  Hucauxr^miy 
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uffinned  that  the  chief ,  men  of  Achaia  had  helped  PerseuB  cuap.  ix. 
during  the  war  with  supplies  of  money  and  in  other  ways. 
He  called  on  the  Assembly  to  condemn  them  to  death ; 
when  they  were  condemned,  he  would  name  them.     An 
Assembly  whose  older  members  could  remember  the  days 
of  Aratos  had  not  quite  sunk  to  such  degradation  as  this. 
If  any  Achaians  had  aided  Perseus,  let  the  Romans  name 
them ;  at  all  events  no  citizen  of  the  League  should  be 
condemned  unheard.     Prompted  by  Kallikrat^s,  the  envoy 
answered  that  all  the  former  Generals  of  the  Achaians 
were  guilty,  all  were  partizans  of  Macedonia/    Up  started  Challenge 
Xen6n  of  Patrai,  a  name  already  known  to  us  as  a  states- 
man of  the  moderate  party ;  *  "  Then  I  am  one  who  come 
under  the  charge ;  I  have  been  General  of  the  Achaians  ; 
yet  I  have  never  done  any  wrong  to  Rome  or  shown  any 
favour  to  Perseus;  I  am  ready  to  be  tried  on  such  a 
charge  by  the  ASsembly  of  the  Achaians  or  even  by  the 
Romans  themselves."    The  conscious  innocence  of  Xen6n 
had  carried  him  too  far.**     The  Roman  caught  at  the 
imprudent  challenge ;  he  demanded  that  all  whom  Ealli- 
krat^s  named  should  be  sent  for  trial  to  Rome.     Sent  to  Depor- 
Rome  they  were,  above  a  thousand  of  the  best  men  of  of  the 
Achaia ;  whether  they  were  carried  off  by  sheer  force,  or  Thousand 
whether  the  Assembly  was  so  cowed  as  to  pass  the  required  b.c.  167. 
vote,  does  not  clearly  appear.    Most  probably  some  sort  of 
vote  was  passed ;  for  the  Senate  had  the  mean  hypocrisy 
to  reply  to  one — ^perhaps  the  first — of  the  many  Achaian 
embassies  sent  on  their  behalf,  that  they  wondered  at  the 

wp69vfiOPf  rovroy  r6y  &vZpa  vposeiroiifacn'o  6  KixWiKpArris  is  roaovrov  Ssrt 
adr^p  fcal  is  r6  ffvviZptov  isthB^w  rb  *Axcu£y  Hvtiirey.  On  avyiUpioy  see 
above,  p.  263. 

1  Pans.  vii.  10.  9.  *Aw€T6\firiff€y  clirciv  ds  ol  iffrparrtyriK^Tts  *Axcuvy 
4y4xorreu  vdyrcs  ry  alri<^  But  it  must  be  meant,  as  Bishop  Thirlwall 
(viii.  466)  says,  of  those  only  who  had  been  Generals  since  the  beginning 
of  the  war.     Kallikrat^s  himself  had  filled  the  office. 

'  See  above,  p.  674. 

'  Pans.  vii.  10.  10.     'O  fity  5i)  liwb  ffvyti^oros  ivap^nffid(§To  iyqSau 
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CHAP.  IX.  Achaians  applying  in  favour  of  men  whom  ikej  had  them- 
selyes  condemned.^  Now  the  Achaian  Assembly  had 
most  certainly  not  condemned  these  men ;  it  had  at  most 
sent  them  to  Rome  for  trial,  though  indeed  to  send  them 
to  Rome  for  trial  might  be  looked  on  as  much  the  same 
thing  as  condemning  them.  Still  such  an  answer  seems  to 
imply  an  Achaian  vote  of  some  kind ;  even  the  diplomatic 
impudence  of  the  Roman  Senate  could  hardly  have  ven- 
tured on  such  an  assertion,  if  the  victims  had  been  carried 
off  by  mere  Roman  violence.  It  is  dear  that  the  Achaians 
were  simple  enough  to  believe  that  their  countrymen 
would  receive  some  sort  of  trial ;  nay,  as  there  was  really 
nothing  whatever  to  compromise  them,  they  seem  to 
have  gone  so  far  as  to  hope  that  a  trial  would  prove  their 
innocence,  and  that  they  would  be  restored  to  their 
country.  Instead  of  this  they  were  quartered — under 
what  degree  of  restraint  does  not  appear — ^in  various 
Etruscan  towns,  in  a  dull  provincial  solitude,  out  of  ihe 
Embassies  reach  of  either  Greek  or  Roman  political  life.  Several 
of  the  *  embassies  applied  in  vain  for  their  release.  One,  which 
®^®J'  is  described  by  Polybios,  pleaded,  in  rejoinder  to  the 
151.  Senate,  that  the  exiles  had  never  been  condemned,  and 

directly  begged  that  the  Senate  would  either  bring  them 
to  trial  itself,  or  allow  the  Achaians  to  try  thent    Nothing 
could  less  suit  the  Senate's  purpose.     A  fair  trial,  whether 
at  Rome,  or  in  Achaia,  could  only  lead  to  an  acquittid ; 
and  a  release  of  the  victims,  whether  after  trial  or  without, 
was  held  to  be  dangerous  to  the  interests  alike  of  Rome 
Insidious    herself  and  of  the  Roman  party  in  Achaia.     The  Senate> 
oUhe        ^hus  driven  to  unmask  itself,  distinctly  declared  that  their 
Senate.      release  was  inexpedient  both  for  Rome  and  for  Achaia. 
But,  in  the  very  form  of  its  answer,  it  took  care  to  strike 
another  blow  at  that  Federal  unity  which  it  so  deeply 
hated  and  dreaded.     The  legal  description  of  the  Union 

*  Pol.  xxxi.  8. 
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was  carefully  ayoided,  and  a  form  of  words  *  was  employed  chap.  ix. 
which  could  only  be  meant  as  another  insidious  attempt 
to  stir  up  division.  At  this  answer  the  people  every- 
where mourned,  not  only  in  Achaia  but  throughout  all 
Greece.*  But  Kallikrat^s,  Charops,  and  their  fellows 
rejoiced,  and  ruled  everywhere  still  more  undisturbed, 
while  the  flower  of  the  Greek  nation  languished  in  their 
Etruscan  prisons. 

One  only  among  these  victims  of  Roman  treachery  seems  ^.°5f*i*^{J. 
to  have  been  less  harshly  dealt  with  than  his  fellows,  at  Rome. 
PolybioSy  through  the  friendship  of  iEmilius  and  his  son 
the  younger  Scipio,  found  a  shelter  in  that  great  patrician 
house/  and  there,  by  familiar  intercourse  with  the  greatest 
men  of  Rome,  he  had  those  wide  views  of  politics  and 
history  thrown  open  to  him  of  which  we  reap  the  fruit  in 
his  immortal  work.  But  by  thus  becoming  a  citizen  of 
the  world,  his  patriotism  as  a  citizen  of  Achaia  was  some- 
what dulled.  He  still  loved  his  country ;  he  lived  to  do 
her  important  services ;  but,  A*om  this  time  onwards,  his 
tone  becomes  Roman  rather  than  Achaian.  He  looks  at 
^  Greek  affairs  rather  with  the  eye  of  a  Roman  philhellen,  a 
Flamininus  or  an  iEmilius,  than  with  the  national  patriot- 
ism of  Philopoim^n  or  Lykortas  or  himself  in  his  earlier 
days.  The  Senate  refused  his  release  and  that  of  Stratios/ 
when  they  were  Uie  only  men  of  importance  surviving. 
Yet  it  was  at  last  through  his  influence'^  that,  in  the 
seventeenth  year  of  their  bondage,  after  many  fruitless 

1  Pol.  xxxi  8.  "Eypcnf'ay  dv6Kpi<ri¥  roiwhiiv,  ISri  ijfitts  odx  T^oXafifidpo/itv 
evfup4p9ty  olh^  ro7s  vfitr4pois  9if/iois  ro6rovs  rods  Ibt9pas  hnweKBttv 
elf  oIkov,  Now  ol  lifUrtpot  irifioi  can  only  mean  the  several  cities  sepa- 
rately. But  the  interest  of  the  several  Achaian  cities  was  no  affair  of 
the  Roman  Senate.  It  was  only  with  the  HOvos  or  Koivdv  r£v  *Plxmo¥ 
that  they  coold  have  any  lawful  dealings. 

s  Pol.  u.  s.  Kard  Z\  Ti)y  *ZhXi&lia  Ziayy^XBtitnis  tUs  AwoKplfftcts  rris  rois 
*Ax<Mis  HtHofiivris  ihrip  r£v  KaraiTiaB^yrwy,  rcl  fi,^v  irAiftfij  avytrpifir} 
reus  houfolais^  k.t.X. 

•  Pol.  xxxii.  9.  '*  lb.  7.  »  Plut.  (^at.  M^'.  9. 
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embassies/  such  of  the  exiles  as  still  survived,  now  less 
than  three  hundred  in  number,  were  allowed  to  return  to 
their  homes.' 

Tlie  treatment  of  these  kidnapped  Achaians  was  pro- 
bably the  most  brutal  and  treacherous  piece  of  tyranny  of 
which  a  civilized  state  was  ever  guilty  towards  an  equal 
ally  which  had  faithfully  discharged  all  the  duties  of  alli- 
ance.' Rome,  in  her  dealings  with  foreign  nations,  knew 
neither  mercy  nor  justice.  It  is  in  this  unfavourable  light 
that  the  City  and  most  of  her  citizens  appear  to  a  student 
of  Grecian  history;  but  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that 
Roman  yices  and  Roman  virtues  sprang  from  the  same 
source,  and  that  the  men  who  sacrificed  the  rights  of  other 
nations  to  the  interests  of  Rome  were  often  equally  ready 
to  sacrifice  themselves  and  all  that  they  had  in  the  same 
cause.  The  man  who,  in  dealing  with  strangers,  appeared 
only  as  a  brutal  conqueror  or  a  base  intriguer,  often 
retained  every  old  Roman  virtue  at  the  hearth  of  his 
own  house  and  in  the  forum  of  his  own  city.  It  had 
long  been  held  to  be  the  duty  of  every  Roman  to  use 
every  means  to  break  the  power  of  any  state  which 
stiU  retained  strength  or  independence  inconsistent  with 
Rome's  claim  to  universal  dominion.  The  deportation 
of  the  Achaian  patriots  was  only  one  act,  though  the 
basest,  in  a  long  series  of  treacherous  attempts  against 
the  union  and  freedom  of  the  League.  It  is  even  pos- 
sible that  it  was  only  with  a  sinister  purpose  that  the 
Senate  at  last  consented  to  their  release.  Their  advocate 
Cato  obtained  their  enlargement  by  an  appeal  to  the  con- 


1  Pans.  viL  10,  11.     Pol.  xxxiiL  1,  2,  18.  «  Pans.  viL  10,  12. 

s  Monunsen,  who  cannot  understand  that  a  weak  state  can  have  any 
rights  against  a  strong  one,  does  not  forsake  his  friends  even  in  this 
extremity.  The  deportation  of  the  Achaians  is  recorded  by  him  (i.  596) 
without  a  word  of  disapproval ;  indeed  he  seems  to  think  it  all  right  and 
proper  ;  the  object  was  "  die  kindische  Opposition  [is  that  German  ?]  der 
i  Icllenen  muntodt  zu  machen. " 
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teraptuous  pity  of  his  hearers  rather  than  to  any  nobler  ohap.  ix. 
feeling.*    It  may  be  that  the  Senate  foresaw  what  would 
come,  and  set  free  its  victims  mainly  in  order  to  secure 
fresh  opportunities  for  intrigue  and  for  final  conquest. 

Even  while  the  flower  of  the  nation  was  thus  detained  in  Fresh 
Italy,  Rome  did  not  cease  from  her  intrigues  against  the  in-  of  R^^e! 
tegrity  of  the  Achaian  Union.   It  is  impossible  to  conceive  a 
greater  tribute  to  the  importance  and  benefit  of  the  Federal 
tie  than  these  constant  attempts  to  dissolve  it  on  the  part 
of  the  enemy  of  all  Grecian  freedom.     The  discontent  of  pispi^te 

between 

Sparta,  never  perhaps  fiilly  appeased,  once  more  furnished  Sparta 
the  occasion.   There  was  a  dispute  about  frontiers  between  i^poii^ 
the  Cantons  of  Sparta  and  Megalopolis,'  perhaps  the  old 
dispute  which  Philopoim^n  had  somewhat  arbitrarily  de- 
cided in  favour  of  his  own  city.'    Caius  Sulpicius  Gallus,  Mission 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  Romans  of  his  time,  was  Suipicins 
going  into  Asia  to  collect  accusations  against  King  Eu-  b.c.T66- 
men^s ;  *  for  friendly  Kings,  when  they  had  served  their  ^^^• 
turn,  fared  no  better  at  the  hands  of  Rome  than  friendly 
commonwealths.     He  was  ordered  to  stop  and  settle  this 
little  matter  on  his  way,  and  also,  if  report  says  truly,  to 
detach  as  many  cities  as  he  could  from  the  Achaian 
League.'    Sulpicius  thought  it  beneath  him  personally  to 
decide  a  matter  which,  as  Pausanias  remarks,*  the  great 
Philip  had  not  thought  beneath  him ;  he  bade  Kallikrat^s 
judge  between  the  two  contending  Cantons.    The  other 
part  of  his  commission  almost  wholly  failed.     AU  the 

1  Plut.  Cat.  Maj.  9. 

'  PoL  xxjd.  9.  Pausanias  (vii  11.  1)  makes  it  a  dispute  between 
Sparta  and  Argos.  See  Schorn,  877.  Considering  that  the  maritime 
towns  of  Lakonia  were  now  independent  of  Sparta,  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  the  Cantons  of  Sparta  and  Argos  were  conterminous. , 

>  See  above,  p.  644.  ♦  Pol.  xxxi  10. 

^  Pans,  vii  11.  8.  nposcirf<rr<£\ij  9i  i)t3  rris  fiovXris  r^  TdWm  ir^Acis 
6ir6aas  ivrly  olos  re  o}f  irAc /(pras  d^ciKOU  av\x6yov  rod  *Axfu£y. 

«  lb.  11.  2. 
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cities  of  Peloponn^sos — Sparta^  it  would  seem,  included — 
knew  their  interest  too  well  to  listen  to  any  intrigues 
against  an  Union  to  which  they  owed  whateyer  amount  of 
freedom  and  prosperity  they  stiU  retained.  The  JStolian 
Pleuron  alone,  an  outlying  Canton  unnaturally  attached 
to  the  Peloponnesian  Confederacy,  asked  for  licence  to 
secede.  Sulpicius  bade  its  envoys  go  and  ask  leave  of  the 
Senate,  which  of  course  gladly  granted  ii^ 

Yet  even  now  the  League  retained  a  d^ree  of  power 
which  made  its  alliance  or  enmity  of  importance  to 
foreign  states.  And  in  truth  the  union  of  aU  Peloponn^sos 
formed  a  power  which  could  have  held  its  own  against 
any  kingdom  or  commonwealth  then  existing,  except 
Rome  itself.  There  was  now  a  war  between  Rhodes  and 
Crete.  Each  party  asked  for  Achaian  help;  the  Am- 
bassadors were  heard;'  the  Assembly  was  strongly  dis- 
posed to  assist  Rhodes;  but  E^Uikrat^  said  that  the 
League  ought  not  to  make  war  or  alliance  with  any  one 
without  the  consent  of  Rome.  No  such  engagement  had 
ever  been  entered  into :  Achaia  was  not  a  dependency  like 
iEtolia,  but  an  equal  ally ;  and  nothing  in  the  treaty  with 
Rome  forbade  the  League  to  take  any  part  it  chose  in 
such  a  quarrel.  But  the  voice  of  Kallikrat^s  was  certainly 
the  voice  of  prudence ;  hated  as  he  was — for  men  shrank 
from  the  commonest  social  intercourse  with  him* — ^the 
Assembly  listened  on  such  occasions  to  the  man  who  spoke 
the  will  of  the  Roman  Senate.* 


1  Pans,  vii  11.  3.  'Eirtrpd^ini  8i  i^ir^  *V»italw  avyt^piov  *KxouAv  iatQariiwm. 

'  Pol.  xxxiiL  15.  We  here  get  a  glimpse  of  the  mode  of  transactiiig 
business  of  this  kind.  The  Ambassadors  of  both  sides  are  heard  ;  then 
they  retire,  and  the  citizens  debate  the  question  among  themsdves.  The 
Cretan  envoy  Antiphatas  was,  by  the  favour  of  the  General,  allowed  to 
return  and  make  a  second  speech  ;  but  the  proceeding  was  deariy  irregular. 

'  See  the  curious  details  in  Pol.  xzx.  20.  The  boys  in  the  streets 
hooted  after  Eallikrat^s  and  Andrdnidas  as  traitors ;  men  would  not 
bathe  in  the  same  water  with  them. 

*  See.ThirlwaU,  viii.  472. 
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At  last  the  exiles  returned ;  it  might  have  been  better  crap.  ix. 
for  Greece  if  they  had  died  in  their  bondage.    Except 
Polybios  and  Stratios,  no  man  of  any  eminence  or  experi- 
ence Burvived  among  them.     The  rest  had  learned  nothing 
and  forgotten  nothing,  and  they  came  back  full  of  a  deadly 
hatred  towards  Rome,  which  a  sojourn  among  her  Italian 
allies  was  perhaps  not  likely  to  diminish.     Stratios  re-  Rctiirn  of 
turned,  to  play,  almost  alone  in  the  last  days  of  Achaia,  and 
the  part  of  a  prudent  and  honest  statesman.    Polybios  b.c.^16? 
returned  also,  but  only  for  a  season.   Probably  he  found 
that  he  could  do  his  country  more  real  service  by  acting  as 
her  advocate  with  his  powerful  Roman  friends  than  by 
mingling  personally  in  the  affairs  of  a  commonwealth 
between  whose  leaders  and  himself  there  could  now  be  little 
sympathy.*    From  this  moment  ihe  violent  anti-Roman 
party  had  the  upper  hand  in  the  councils  of  the  League. 
We  have  now  reached  the  beginning  of  the  series  of 
events  which  brought  about  the  final  overthrow  of  the  last 
remains  of  Grecian  independence. 

As  Athens  was  the  immediate  cause  of  the  war  between  Causes 
the  Romans  and  Philip,'  so  Athens  was  the  immediate  final  war 
cause  of  the  war  between  the  Romans  and  the  League.  The  ^^^ 
strange  relations  now  existing  between  Athens  and  Ordpos 
do  not  concern  our  purpose  except  in  two  points.     The 
independent  action  of  Ordpos  throughout  the  story  bears  Disputes 
witness  to  the  utter  extinction  of  the  Boeotian  League,  Athens 
and  we  may  see  another  attempt  of  Rome  to  reduce  ^p^- 
the  LeaGTue  of  Achaia  to  the  same  level,  when  the  Senate  ^c.  166- 

^  ,  150. 

thought  proper  to  nominate  the  single  city  of  Siky6n  as 
arbiter  of  the  dispute."  Here,  as  in  the  mission  of  Gallus, 
and  indeed  in  every  other  act  of  the  Roman  Gk)vemment, 
we  see  the  same  insidious  endeavour  to  tempt  the  Achaian 

>  See  Thirlwall,  viii.  476.  '  See  above,  p.  606. 

•  Paus.  vii.  11.  4. 
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tion of  the  League.    At  a  later  stage  in  the  dispute,  the 

• 

injured  Oropians  brought  their  wrongs  directly  before  the 

Federal  Assembly/    The  Assembly  had  no  wish  for  a 

needless  war  with  Athens,  and  declined  to  interfere  in  the 

matter.     But  the  League  had  now  fallen  so  low  that  its 

A  Spartan  Chief  Magistrate  was  open  to  a  bribe.  The  present  General 

of  the       ^^  ft  Spartan  named  Menalkidas,  a  fact  which  shows 

League.     ^]^^^  there  was  at  least  no  open  dispute  at  this  time  between 

Sparta  and  the  Federal  power.    The  Oropians  promised 

this  man  ten  talents,  as  the  price  of  his  bringing  an 

Achaian  army  to  their  help ;  Menalkidas  prudently  pro- 

^te^     mised  half  his   gains  to  Eallikratte ;   and,  by  the  joint 

ence  at      influence  of  the  two,  a  decree  was  passed  for  assisting 

B.G.  150.    Ordpos  against  Athens.    Menalkidas  however,  Spartan  as 

he  was,  proved  a  General  of  the  school  of  Aratos  rather 

than  of  that  of  Eleomen^s.    Like  Aratos  in  Boeotia,' 

Menalkidas  came  too  late ;  the  Athenians  had  pillaged 

Oropos  before  he  got  there.     Then  Menalkidas  and  Ealli- 

krat^s  wished  to  invade  Attica,  but  the  troops,  especially 

the  Lacedaemonian  contingent,  refused  to  serve  for  such  a 

purpose.     They  might  well  plead  that  a  defensive  alliance 

with  Ordpos,  which  was  probably  all  that  the  Assembly 

had  decreed,**  did  not  justify  offensive  operations  against 

Athens.     The  army  thus  returned  without  doing  anything  ; 

but  Menalkidas  took  care  to  exact  his  ten  talents  from  the 

Oropians,  and  took  equal  care  not  to  pay  the  five  which  he 

had  promised  to  Eallikratto.^    As  soon  as  Menalkidas' 

^  Paufl.  vii.  11.  7.  '  See  above,  p.  876. 

9  Compare  the  relations  between  Athens,  Korkyra,  and  Corinth.  Thuc 
i.  44. 

*  I  tell  the  story  as  1  find  it  in  our  only  authority  (Pans.  vii.  11.  7 — 
12.  8).  But  narratives  of  secret  corruption,  though  probable  enough  in 
the  main,  are  always  suspicious  in  their  details,  and  are  likely  to  contain 
as  much  of  gossip  as  of  real  history.  It  is  especially  hard  to  understand 
how  Menalkidas  could  have  exacted  the  money  from  the  Ordpians  again&t 
their  will — Sfiws  ihro  Mtya\Klia  rdt  "xjulinarra  4^nrpdxOii<rtaf. 
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official  year  was  oyer,  Eallikrat^B  impeached  him  before  ohap.  ix. 
the  Assembly  on  a  charge  of  treasoa*    He  had,  so  his  Novem- 
accuser  said,  gone  as  an  Ambassador  to  Rome — doubtless  b.c.  150. 
a  priyate  Ambassador  from  Sparta — and  had  there  acted 
against  the  interests  of  the  League,  by  trying  to  separate 
Sparta  from  it     Now,  as  Menalkidas  could  hardly  haye 
done  this  during  his  term  of  office,  it  would  haye  been 
more  seemly  to  haye  brought  these  charges  a  year  sooner, 
as  reasons  against  electing  him  to  the  Generalship.  Diaios  General- 
of  Megalopolis  succeeded  Menalkidas  as  General ;  his  Diaios, 
predecessor  now  gave  him  three  of  his  talents  to  get  him  f^i ''"- 
off  the  chaise.     This  the  new  General  did,  and  incurred 
much  unpopularity  by  so  doing. 

The  impeachment  of  Menalkidas  seems  to  haye  stirred  Dispntea 
up  once  more  the  old  Spartan  dislike  to  the  Achaian  Sparta, 
connexioa    We  now  hear  of  yet  another  Lacedaemonian  ^^*  ^*^* 
embassy  to  Rome  about  the  disputed  frontier.    The  real 
rescript  of  the  Senate  is  said  to  haye  ordered  Sparta 
to  submit  to   the  judgement  of  the  Federal  Assembly 
on  all  matters  not  touching  life  and  death.'    This  answer 
must  haye  been  pleaded  on  the  Spartan  side  at  a  meeting 
of  the  Assembly.    Diaios  then  affirmed  that  the  exception 
not  genuine;  he  maintained  that  the  liyes  of  the  Lace- 
daemonians present  were  at  the  mercy  of  the  Assembly, 
and  he  seems  to  haye  called  upon  them  at  once  to  stand 
their  trial  on  a  charge  of  treasoa'  The  Spartans  proposed 
to  appeal  to  the  Roman  Senate ;   the  President  quoted 

^  Pans.  TiL  12.  2.  nav<rdfi9¥0¥  r^f  ipx'ns  McraXic(8ay  i^iwttp  h  roT% 
*Ax«oif  Batfdrov  iiieriy.  It  is  dangerous  to  draw  political  inferences  from 
the  language  of  Pausanias  in  the  way  that  we  do  from  that  of  Polybios. 
Do  the  words  wav^dfiwor  rris  dpxifs  imply  something  like  an  Attic  €tiB6yyi 
at  the  end  of  the  Presidential  year,  or  are  we  to  infer  that  the  President 
conld  not  be  impeached  while  he  remained  in  office  f 

*  lb.  4.  Koro^fi^viri  8^  adroTs  irpoMw  if  /SouAi)  hKd(§ffBi  rh.  4aAci 
irXi)F  ^"X^s  4t^  trwtipi^  rf  *Ax«u£v, 

>  lb.  5.     O/  fihf  Si)  9tKd(tuf  AaK99mfjMv(ois  if(/ouv  irol  &irlp  rris  Mffrov^ 
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CHAP.  IX.  that  great  and  primary  article  of  the  Federal  Cbnstitatioii, 
engraved  no  doubt  on  every  pillar  in  every  dty,  which 
forbade  any  single  State  to  hold  diplomatic  intercourse 
with  foreign  powers.^  War  now  broke  out  between  the 
League  and  its  troublesome  member,  though  Diaios  took 
care  to  affirm  that  he  made  war,  not  on  Sparta^  but 
on  the  disturbers  of  her  peace.*  The  Spartans,  unable  to 
resist  tiie  whole  force  of  the  Union,  sent  private  embassies 
to  the  General  and  to  the  several  cities.  Thefj  got  the 
same  answer  everywhere;  no  city  could  refuse  its  con- 
tingent to  an  expedition  lawfully  ordered  by  the  Federal 
OeneraL'  Diaios  now  advanced  on  Sparta.  By  this  time 
any  real  Unionist  sentiment  which  existed  there  must 
have  been  pretty  well  stifled ;  the  State  Government  * 
however  did  not  venture  on  open  resistance.  They  asked 
the  General  to  name  the  guilty  persons ;  he  named  twenty- 
four  of  the  chief  citizens  of  ^>art&  One  Agasisthen^  a 
leading  Spartan,  then  suggested  an  ingenious  way  of  at 
least  staving  off  the  danger.  Let  the  twenty-four  at  once 
fly  to  Rome,  where  they  would  undoubtedly  find  means  of 
restoration.  When  they  are  gone,  let  the  Spartan  Govern- 
ment condemn  them  to  death,  and  so  save  appearances 
with  the  League.  So  they  did;  and  Diaios  and  Kallikratte 
were  sent  to  Rome  after  them  by  the  Federal  Government 
Kallikrat6s  died  on  the  road ;  Pausanias  doubts  whether 


Diaios 
before 
Sparta. 


Death  of 
KaUi- 
krat^ 
B.O.  149. 


^  Paus.  vii.  12.  5.  *Axau>2  8^  drr€\€tfi$dtfovTo  a^Bis  iXXov  xSyov,  w6x.nt 
S<rou  rtXovffiP  is  *Axa<ot)s  firi9€fAay  ^^*  lovr^f  ica$€<miK4vcu  Kvpiaw  ^cv  tov 
KoiKoC  roO  *Kxou£y  vapk  *VwfAedovf  {8(f  wptcptieuf  dutwrrdWtiw.  See  above, 
p.  262. 

'  lb.  6.     ''EtpoffKiv  od  Tp  ^irdpry  roa  9l  rapdo'a'ownw  wMlv  woXtfi'^^mtr 

'  lb.  A/  fih^  9i)  ftarcl  rd  adrd  al  ir6\tis  iroiovtno  rds  din>Kpi<r€tSf  o8 
ff^urof  ilolHov  iweeyy4Wotnos  ffrpainffov  iraptucodtw  cTyot  y6fiow. 

*  Pausanias  (vii  12.  7)  calls  them  ol  yfyorrts.  If  one  conld  feel  sure 
that  he  found  this  word  in  Polybios,  one  would  infer  that  the  old 
Spartan  constitution  had  been  partially  restored  since  the  innovations 
of  Philopoim^n. 
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his  death  at  suoh  a  moment  was  a  gain  or  a  loss  to  his  chap.  ix. 
country.'    It  is  at  least  possible  that  he  might  have  pre- 
vented some  of  the  evils  which  followed.     Diaios  and 
Menalkidas  disputed  before  the  Senate^  and  carried  off 
a  rescript,  which  either  must  have  been  singularly  am- 
biguous, or  else  one  party  or  the  other  must  have  lied 
even  beyond  the  usual  measure  of  diplomatists.  According 
to  Pausanias,  the  real  answer  was  simply  that  the  Senate 
would  send  Ambassadors  to  settle  all  differences  on  the 
spot.     But  Diaios  affirmed  in  the  Federal  Assembly  that 
the  Lacedaemonians  were  ordered  to  submit  to  the  Federal 
power  in  everything.    Menalkidas  meanwhile  affirmed  in 
the  State  Assembly  of  Sparta  that  the  Senate  had  decreed  Damo. 
that  Sparta  should  be  wholly  separated  fix)m  the  League.'  elected 
Damokritos  now  succeeded  Diaios  in  the  Generalship,  and  §^^^|L 
made  vigorous  preparations  for  war  with  Sparta.  b.c.  149. 

Rome  was  just  now  engaged  in  a  fourth  Macedonian  Fourth 
War.    The  four  Republics,  as  might  be  expected,  did  not  JS^ 
answer;'   a  claimant  of  the  crown,  a  real  or  pretended W*^, 
Philip,   arose,   and  ran  through  a  brief   alternation  of  148. 
victory  and  defeat,  much  like  those  of  the  other  Philip 
and  of  Perseus.     The  war  ended  in  the  reduction  of 
Macedonia  to  a  Roman  Province.    Just  at  this  moment,  Mediation 
the  Prsetor  Quintus  Csecilius  Metellus,  who  fills  in  this  csciiius 
war  the  place  of  Flamininus  and  iEmilius  in  the  former  ^e^^^^ 
wars,  entered  Macedonia.    Metellus  was  a  man  of  much 
the  same  stamp  as  his  two  great  predecessors,  a  brave  and 

^  Paus.  yii.  12.  8.  Oi)8^  oVki  cl  d^iKd/jMyos  if  'Peipniw  tii^Xricw  iw  ri 
'AxBuot^s  ^  Ktuc£y  a^t<ri¥  iy4yero  ii€ii6vcov  dpxt'  Dr.  Elder  (Diet.  Biog. 
art  Callicrates)  somewhat  oddly  tranalates  this,  ''His  death  being,  for 
anght  I  know,  a  clear  gain  to  his  country." 

*  lb.  9.  Tot)f  n^p  Mi  [*Axa«>i)f]  irapviyw  6  Aieuos  sis  r^  irdtrra  Atuct9m- 
fiiSyiol  c^iffiy  &r6  rrjs  ^Vmfwiuy  fiovXrjs  cMr  iypcMr^4yoi*  AaK§9cufiO¥iovs  84 
6  Mcra\ic(8as  i^rdra  mantKSs  rov  <rwt9pt^€iw  is  rh  *KxtXK6v  &it6  *V^fud»y 
aZdiS  d'KijiKKixfiai. 

*  PoL  zxxL  12.  Iwi^aw^  ydft  rods  MaK9i6vas  di(0eif  6pras  9rifiOKpatiKfit 
•col  trvvtipioKris  iroKtrtlas  <rreurtd(*iv  irpds  euhoh.    See  above,  p.  661. 
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skilful  soldier,  a  faithful  servant  of  Rome,  but  eTidently 
disposed  to  deal  as  gently  with  Grecian  enemies  as  he 
could.  As  some  Roman  Ambassadors  were  passing  bj 
on  their  road  to  Asia,  they  turned  aside,  at  his  request, 
and  asked  the  Achaian  Goyemment  ^  to  suspend  hostili- 
ties till  the  Commissioners  should  come  from  Rome  to 
settle  the  differences  between  Sparta  and  the  League. 
Damokritos  would  not  hearken,  and  by  this  time  the  old 
Spartan  spirit  was  aroused.  A  pitched  battle  took  place; 
the  Spartans,  far  inferior  in  numbers,  were  utterly  routed ; 
Damokritos,  it  was  thought,  might  have  taken  the  city 
if  he  had  chosen.  He  was  tried  as  a  traitor,  perhaps 
when  his  year  of  office  had  expired,*  and  was  condemned 
to  a  fine  of  fifty  talents.  He  went  into  exile,  and  Diaios 
succeeded  him  as  GteneraL  Metellus  now  sent  another 
embassy,  again  asking  the  new  General  to  refrain  from 
any  further  action  against  Sparta  till  the  Roman  Com- 
missioners should  come.  He  promised  to  obey,  and  he 
did  obey  so  far  as  not  to  carry  on  any  open  hostilities ; 
but  he  left  Federal  garrisons  in  those  Lakonian  towns 
which  were  now  independent  members  of  the  League, 
and  which  were  doubtless  .the  bitterest  enemies  of 
Sparta  to  be  found  in  the  whole  compass  of  the  Union.' 
We  may  well  belieVe  that  neither  the  citizens  of  these 

^  Pans.  vii.  18.  2.  Tois  iiy9fi6ffi  roTs  *Axauiv  h  \6yovs  4K$€Uf,  If  this 
were  in  Polybios,  I  shoold  take  this  to  mean  that  a  message  was  delivered 
to  the  Achaian  Cabinet  without  snmmoning'  the  Assembly ;  but  it  is 
dangerous  to  make  inferences  from  Pausanias.  On  the  word  ipycfi^r  cf. 
p.  299. 

'  See  Pans.  vii.  18.  5.     Thirlwall,  yiii.  486,  and  see  above,  p.  698. 

*  This  must  be  the  meaning  of  the  words  of  Pausanias  (vii  IS.  6),  tA 
iv  icHkX^  r^s  7,irdprris  iroKlfffuxra  4s  r^y  *Axou£v  ihrriyayero  tvyouty,  ^nfycryc 
9h  it  aidrek  ko*  ^povpcis,  dpfiffTiipM  M  r^y  Jurdprriy  *Axatois  clrcu.  Pausanias 
presently  speaks  of  lasos  as  subject  to  the  Achaians — *Axai£y  iy  r^  r&rm 
liwiiKooy.  See  above,  p.  622.  Of  this  lasos  I  can  find  no  mention  else- 
where. Probably  it  was  one  of  the  six  £lentherolak6nic  towns  which  wens 
reannexed  by  Sparta,  and  which  therefore  do  not  appear  in  the  list  given 
by  Pausanias. 
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towns  nor  the  Federal  garrisons  placed  in  them  were  veiy  chap.  ix. 
strict  in  observing  the  armistice.    Menalkidas  was  now 
General  of  the  seceding  State ;   he  took  and  plundered 
lasos,  one  of  these  free  Lakonian  towns,  and  thus  was 
guilty  of  a  more  direct  breach  of  the  truce  than  Diaios  Suicide  of 
himself/     Popular  indignation  was  aroused  against  him  kidas, 
at  Sparta,  and  he  put  himself  out  of  the  way  by  poison.       ^^*  ^^^' 
At  last  the  Roman  ministers  arriyed.    By  this  time  the  Embassy 
Macedonian  War  was  ended,  and  its  successful  conclusion,  Aureiios 
just  like  those  of  the  wars  with  Antiochos  and  Perseus,  ^^^^j, 
enabled  the  Romans  to  take  a  higher  tone  than  ever 
with  their  Greek  allies.     Hitherto  the  Senate  had  clearly 
temporized,  and  had  used  designedly  ambiguous  language. 
It  now  spoke  out  plainly  enough.     The  Ambassadors  — 
judges*  they  are  called  by  Pausanias — came  to  Corinth^ 
the  head  of  the  l^ation  being  Lucius  Aurelius  Orestes. 
They  began,  if  the  words  of  our  informant  are  to  be  taken 
literally,  by  a  more  daring  breach  of  all  Federal  right  than 
any  on  which  they  had  yet  ventured.    Instead  of  com- 
municating their  errand,  first  to  the  Federal  Goyemment, 
and  then  to  the  Federal  Assembly,  they  summoned  an 
utterly  unconstitutional  meeting  of  the  magistrates  of  the 
seyeral  cities,"  who  had  no  sort  of  authority  to  receive 

^  Pausanias  (viL  13.  8)  thus  stuns  np  his  character;  MtraXxiiq,  /i^y 
r4Xos  Totovrop  4y4vrro,  HpJ^aam  4w  r^  imrroO  pf  r^c  ^^i^  Awe^icufioviuy 
tis  dy  6  dftaBdararros  (rrpofrrfydSf  wpdrtpop  9^  Iri  roO  'Ax^^i^  tBwovs  tis 
^  dr6p4ir»y  6  iJiuccirafros. 

There  was  not  however  much  to  choose  between  the  Secessionist  and 
the  Federal  conunander.  It  must  have  been  shortly  before  this  time  that 
Diaios  caused  one  Philinos  of  Corinth  and  his  young  sons  to  be  tortured 
tiU  they  died,  on  a  charge  of  dealing  with  Menalkidas.  (Pol.  xl.  5.) 
These  horrors  are  quite  unknown  in  the  better  days  of  the  League,  unless 
in  the  single  doubtftil  case  of  Aristomachos.    See  above,  p.  498. 

*  Pans.  viL  14.  1.  O/ chrtf^roX^Krcy  ^«r  'Vcifiris  Acucfimfiorlois  9iica<rral 
•col  *Axiuois  ytrdirBeu, 

*  lb.  To6s  rt  4y  Ixdcry  ir^\ci  rd»K  *Axaii?y  $x^*^^ '''^^  ^X^  ''^ 
Aiatov  indXti  trap*  cnH-^y.  Justin^  xxxiv.  1.  Omnium  eivitaliu/m, 
principibtts  CorinUvum  evocalis. 

It  is  hard  to  see  who  can  be  meant  by  this  description,  except  the  local 
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CHAP.  iz.  communications  from  foreign  powers.  The  message  with 
which  they  were  charged  was  the  most  daring  attack  on 
the  integrity  of  the  Union  that  had  yet  been  made.  The 
Roman  Senate  thou^t  it  good  that  neither  Lacedsomon 
nor  Corinth  nor  Aigos  nor  H^rakleia  nor  Orchomenos 
should  any  longer  form  part  of  the  League.  None  of  tiiem 
were'  really  Achaian  cities ;  all  were  late  additions  to  the 
Confederation/  The  cause  for  the  selection  of  these  par- 
ticular cities  is  not  quite  obvious.  If  we  count  the  accession 
of  Corinth  and  Argos  from  their  recoyery  in  the  days  of 
Flamininus,^  all  these  cities  were  late  acquisitions,  and,  in  a 
certain  sense,  they  were  all  Roman  gifts.  But  so,  in  the 
same  sense,  were  Elis,  Mess^n^,  and  the  Triphylian  and 
Lakonian  towns,  none  of  which  are  mentioned.  It  may  be 
that  the  Senate  counted  on  a  lurking  feeling  of  disloyalty 
in  Elis  and  Mess^n^,  while  to  cut  away  Argos  and  Corinth 
was  to  cut  away  the  very  vitals  of  the  League.  At  Aigoe 
and  Corinth  any  tendency  to  Secession  had  yet  to  be 
awakened;  the  Corinthians  especially,  though  their  fathers 
had  fought  valiantly  against  forcible  reunion,'  were  now 
equally  strenuous  against  forcible  separation.  The  irregular 
Assembly  which  the  Romans  had  got  together  knew  not 
how  to  act  or  how  to  answer ;  they  coidd  hardly  bear  to 
hear  the  insolent  barbarian  to  tiie  end  of  his  speech.  They 

magifltrates.  Of  course  to  address  them,  instead  of  the  Federal  Cabinet, 
would  be  quite  in  the  spirit  of  the  Roman  policy.  It  was  doubtless  hoped, 
by  the  compliment  thus  paid  to  State,  at  the  expense  of  Federal,  autho- 
.  rity,  to  awaken  any  lurking  Secessionist  tendencies  which  might  exist 
among  the  cities.  The  proceeding  itself,  in  point  of  constitutional  right, 
was  as  if  a  foreign  power,  in  transacting  business  with  the  United  States, 
should  address  itself  to  the  several  State  €U>yemors. 

^  PauM.  yii.  14.  2.  Schom  (389)  observes  that  all  these  cities  had  been 
under  the  power  of  Philip,  which  is  hardly  true  of  Sparta.  Bi^op 
Thirlwall  (viiL  487)  says,  '*  The  League  was  to  be  reduced  to  its  primitive 
state,  when  it  included  only  the  Achaean  towns.'*  But  the  proposed  dis- 
memberment would  have  left  Elis,  Messdne,  and  all  Arkadia  exccfit 
Orchomenos. 

'  See  above,  p,  621,  2.  *  See  above,  p.  616. 
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then  rushed  into  the  streets,  and  gathered  together  what  ohap.  ix. 
they  called  an  Assembly  of  the  Achaian  People,  but  Tumult  at 
which  was  really  an  Assembly  only  of  the  Corinthian 
mob.^  Its  fiiry  spent  itself  in  acts  of  violence  against 
all  Spartans  who  chanced  to  be  present  in  Corinth,  and 
seemingly  against  some  persons  who  were  falsely  taken  for 
Spartans.  The  Roman  envoys  themselves  were  not  actu- 
ally hurt,  but  they  were  at  any  rate  frightened,  and  the 
sanctity  of  their  domicile  was  violated,  Spartans  or  sup- 
posed Spartans  being  dragged  from  the  house  where 
Aurelius  lodged.  These  breaches  of  International  Law 
formed  an  admirable  handle  for  the  Romans,  and 
Aurelius  did  not  fail  to  warn  and  protest  When  the 
people  came  a  little  to  their  senses,  the  real  Lacedae- 
monians were  put  in  prison,  while  the  strangers  who  had 
merely  the  ill  luck  to  wear  Lacedsemonian  shoes'  were  let 
go  firee.  Presently  an  embassy,  headed  by  Thearidas,  was 
sent  to  Rome ; — possibly  a  lawfid  Assembly  had  been  got 
together  in  the  meanwhile.  The  Achaian  envoys  met  yet 
another  Roman  embassy  on.the  road'  Aurelius  had  taken 
care  to  represent  the  insults  which  he  had  received,  not  as 
the  sudden  act  of  an  excited  mob,  but  as  a  deliberate  and 
preconceived  affront  to  the  majesty  of  Rome/  Sextus  Embassy 
Julius  Caesar"  now  came,  with  instructions  to  use  very  j^iMb 
mild  words.   The  last  Punic  War  was  still  dangerous,*  and  C«sar, 


B.O.  147. 


*  Paus.  viL  14.  2.  ToCra  *Op4<rrov  \4yovros,  ol  ipxovrts  rSp  'Ax^Mt^t 
odSi  r6y  ir^ana  throfiiipoi'rts  dKovffou  x6yoy,  tOtov  is  r6  ixrds  rijs  olicias 
Koi  iiedXovy  rods  'Ax^o^s  is  ^inrAiyirW.  Of  course  such  an  Assembly  was 
utterly  illegal,  as  no  notice  had  been  sent  to  the  several  cities.  But  it 
may  be  observed  that,  if  the  magistrates  of  each  city  were  really  present, 
there  was  something  like  a  representation  of  the  several  members  of 
the  League. 

*  lb.  lhnrffyra(ow  9h  irixna  rtyd,  jcol  iy  AoK^iat/idyioy  ctupeis  6yra  ilfwl^rramo, 
Kol  tr^  Kovpas  If  ihndri/A^wy  tlytKw  i}  M  rp  iirBfjrt  ^  kwt*  6yofM  irpos- 
yiwotro  \hr6youL 

•  PoL  xxxviii  2-    Pans,  vii  14.  8.  *  PoL  xxxviii  1. 
'  He  and  Orestes  had  been  Consuls  together,  B.C.  157. 

•  It  is  clear  from  Polybios  (xxxviii.  1,  2)  that  the  general  belief  in 
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it  was  desirable  that  an  Achaian  War  should  at  least  be 
put  off  till  that  was  finished. 

Thearidas  and  his  colleagues  returned  to  Peloponnteos 
with  Sextus.  The  Roman  envoys  were  introduced  to  an 
Assembly  at  Aigion,  perhaps  that  in  which  Diaios  was 
succeeded  in  the  Generalship  by  Kritolaos,  a  still  more 
bitter  and  unreflecting  enemy  of  Rome.*  Sextus  uaed 
very  conciliatory  language,  which  had  more  effect  upon  his 
hearers  than  suited  the  schemes  of  Diaios  and  EritolaoB.' 
Thej  then  hit  upon  a  strange  stratagem.  It  was  agreed  tJiat 
a  Conference  of  some  kind  or  other  should  be  held  at  T^ea, 
at  which  representatiyes  of  Rome^  Achaia,  and  Sparta 
should  meet  and  decide  matters.  The  language  of  Poly- 
bios — ^for  we  have  now  happily  for  a  little  time  recovered 
his  guidance — does  not  distinctly  imply  who  were  to 
appear  on  the  Achaian  side,  but  it  seems  most  probably 
to  have  been  the  Council  of  Ministers.  It  was  determined 
by  Eritolaos  and  his  party,  seemingly  in  a  session  of  that 
Council,'  that  nobody  should  go  to  Tegea  except  Ejito- 
laos  himself  Thus  the  President  appeared  at  the  Con- 
ference as  the  sole  representative  of  the  League,  and 
told  Sextus  that  he  had  no  power  to  act  without  the 

Achaia  attributed  the  apparent  lenity  of  the  Romans  to  this  cause,  though 
he  himself  holds  it  to  hare  been  genuine.  But,  in  all  these  later  frag- 
ments, Polybios  seems  mainly  to  speak  the  language  of  his  Roman  friends. 
And  of  course  it  is  quite  possible  that  men  of  more  generous  minds,  such 
as  his  friends  were,  might  now  and  then  be  able  to  carry  through  the 
Senate  a  vote  less  brutal  and  treacherous  than  usuaL  But  that  the 
abiding  policy  of  Rome  was  to  break  up  the  League  by  every  sort  of 
intrigue,  however  base,  is  too  plain  a  fact  to  be  evaded.  Men  like 
Scipio,  .£milius,  and  Metellus  could  at  most  only  stop  the  torrent  for 
a  moment.    See  Thirlwall,  vui.  488. 

^  Paus.  vii.  14.  4.  Tovtov  9pifu^s  ical  tr^y  oCBtrl  Xoyi(r/i^  weXtfuty  wpi$ 
'V»fudovs  ipt$s  fcrx*- 

•  PoL  xxxviii  2.     (The  whole  chapter.) 

*  lb.  8.  2ui'c8pelJ0'ayrcy  ol  wtpl  t6p  KpirSXMor  licpiway,  ir.r.A. 
This  seems  to  be  the  most  probable  meaning.  See  p.  70S.  The  word 
^y^pos  and  its  cognates  are  constantly  used  by  Plutarch  and  Paosanias 
to  express  the  Assembly,  but  not  by  Polybios.    See  above,  pp.  261,  282. 
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ABsembly,  and  that  he  would  refer  matters  to  the  next  chap.  ix. 
Meeting  to  be  held  six  months  hence.^    This  was  mere 
mockery,  and  the  Romans  naturally  departed  in  great 
indignation.     Eritolaos  himself  spent  the  winter  in  pro-  Uncon- 

•  •  I      stitutioiial 

ceedings  almost  as  unconstitutional  as  anything  that  the  proceed- 
Romans  themselves  had  done.    He  went  through   the^^^j^^jg^ 
several  cities  of  the  League :  *  he  held  local  Assemblies  ^p-  ^*'^~ 
in  each,  nominally  to  announce  what  had  been  done  at 
Tegea,  but  really  to  excite  the  people  everywhere  against 
Rome.     He  even  went  so  fiu*   as  to  order  the   local 
magistrates'  to  stop  all  proceedings  against  debtors  till 
the  war  was  over.    No  wonder  the  President  and  his  war 
policy  were  highly  popular. 

At  this  stage  of  the  proceedings  it  is  almost  as  hard  to 
sympathize  with  the  Achaians  as  with  their  enemies.  It 
is  one  of  those  cases  in  which  a  nation  or  a  party,  whose 
cause  is  essentially  just,  contrives,  by  particular  foolish  and 
criminal  actions,  to  forfeit  the  respect  to  which  it  is  other- 
wise entitled.  Now,  in  its  last  moments,  the  Federal  1 
(Government  of  Achaia  had,  for  the  first  time,  fallen  into 
the  hands  of  a  mere  mob,  led  by  a  President  who  showed 
himself  a  demagogue  in  the  worst  sense  of  the  word.  The 
class  of  men  who  had  hitherto  directed  the  affairs  of  the 

^  PoL  xzxviiL  8.  See  above,  p.  275.  Pansanias  (vii.  14.  4,  5)  makes 
this  answer  of  Kritolaos  be  preceded  by  a  request  of  Seztus  that  a  regular 
Assembly  might  be  summoned  at  once.  This  Kritohu)8  pretends  to  do, 
but,  together  with  his  formal  summons,  he  sends  secret  instructions,  in 
conformity  with  which  nobody  came.  This  is  not  easy  to  believe,  and  it 
reads  like  a  misconception  of  Polybios*  account,  as  if  Pausanias  had  been 
led  astray  by  the  ambiguous  word  avp*?ip9^<ratrr§s.  It  would  be  easier  to 
believe,  though  still  very  unlikely,  that  the  Meeting  at  Tegea  was  to  be 
a  full  Meeting  of  the  Assembly,  and  that  Eritolaos  prevented  it  in  this 
way.  Polybios  clearly  makes  the  sham  summons — to  whatever  kind  of 
meeting — ^take  place  before  Kritolaos  reached  Tegea,  while  Pausanias  places 
it  afterwards. 

*  Pol.  U.S.  liwiirop^vSfAtyos  icord  r6y  x^M^*^  ^<^  v^Acis,  iKKXrifflas 
irvriiyt. 

>  lb.     UofiiiYYuXt  rois  fyxowrt.    This  must  mean  the  local  magistrates. 
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CHAP.  IX.  League,  the  old  liberal  aristocracy,  leaders  and  not  enemies 

of  the  people,  men  who  had  botii  character  and  property 

to  lose,  were  no  longer  listened  to.    Thej  were  natorally 

averse  to  a  war  in  which  success  was  hopeless,  and  it  was 

therefore  easy  for  Eritolaos  to  hold  them  up  to  popular 

Tomul-      hatred  as  traitors.    At  the  next  Spring  Meeting,  held  at 

Meeting     Coriuth,  an  Assembly  was  gatiiered  together  such  as  had 

^  Connth,  ^^y^,.  before  been  seen.     It  was  attended  by  a  multitude 

B.C.  146.    of  low  handicraftsmen,  both  from  Corinth  and  other  cities, 

Efforts  of  gueh  as  seldom  appeared  in  the  Federal  Comrress.^    At 

MetelluB  *^^  ^* 

to  preserve  this  Meeting  Metellus  made  yet  one  more  effort  Cnseos 
peace.  Papirius  and  three  other  Roman  enyoys*  appeared  at 
Corinth,  and  addressed  the  Assembly  in  the  same  con- 
ciliatory tone  as  had  been  employed  by  Sextus.  Hitherto 
the  Achaian  Assemblies  seem  to  have  been  ffurly  decorous 
parliamentary  bodies,  but  such  a  multitude  as  had  now 
come  together  was  not  disposed  to  listen  to  any  one  but 
its  own  leaders.  The  place  of  meeting  made  matters 
worse,  as  the  Corintiiian  people  were  the  fiercest  of  aQ,' 
doubtless  through  indignation  at  the  proposal  to  separate 
them  from  the  League.  The  Roman  Ambassadors  were 
received  with  a  storm  of  derision,  and  left  the  Assembly 
amid  the  shouts  and  insults  of  the  multitude/  The 
Achaian  People  then  went  on  in  due  order  to  discuss  the 
proposals  of  the  envoys  to  which  they  had  not  listened. 

>  Pol.  xxzviii.  4.  See  above,  p.  263.  This  is  the  Meeting  spoken  of 
by  Paosanias,  viL  14.  5.  He  leaves  oat  the  account  of  Kritolaos'  doings 
during  the  winter. 

*  Aulus  Gabinius,  Caius  Fannius,  and  a  third  whose  name  appears  in 
the  text  of  Polybios  in  the  corrupt  form  r6v  w^dr^pov  dximva  fuuwow.  This 
suggests  some  such  name  as  Aulus  Msenius. 

*  PoL  U.S.  IXcurai  fthf  iKOff&dttv  al  ir<^Aei5,  watfhifJMl  9i  icol  fiAXurrA  wms 
i)  riSr  YiapwBimp. 

^  lb.  XAcuii^ovrcf  8i  rohs  irp4(r$us  fjntrd  Bop6fiov  icol  icptBuy^s  ^(^/SoAAat. 
Bishop  Thirlwall  (viii.  490)  refers  to  the  somewhat  confused  account  in 
Strabo  (lib.  viii.  cap.  6.  vol.  ii.  215),  which  seems  to  apply  to  this  time. 
According  to  him,  the  Romans  were  pelted  with  mud. 
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A  few  only  took  their  side.*    Kritolaos  made  a  fierce  chap,  ix* 
speech  against  the  Romans,  which  might  not  haye  been 
out  of  place  in  the  mouth  of  Eykliadas  fifty  years  sooner. 
Could  we  believe  in  their  personal  purity,  we  might  haye 
some  sympathy  for  the  last  champions  of  Greece,  even 
when  such  championship  had  become  madness.*    But  we  violence 
have  seen  that  Diaios  was  not  above  a  bribe,  and  mow^^j^' 
Kritolaos  went  on  in  a  strain  very  unworthy  of  the  sue-  ^  the 
cessor  of  Markos  and  Philopoim^n.    One  or  two  sentences 
indeed  of  his  speech  might  have  been  in  place  in  the 
mouth  of  either  of  those  great  men.'    But  he  went  on 
to  attack  the  moderate  party,  to  attack  the  presiding 
Ministers/  and,  when  called  to  order  by  them,"  he  ap- 
pealed to  his  soldiers'  to  stand  by  him,  and  dared  any 
man,  magistrate  or  not,  to  touch  the  hem  of  his  garment. 
He  ended  by  accusing  two  of  the  presiding  Ministers, 
EvagcH'as  of  Aigion  and  the  honest  old  patriot  Stratios  of 
Tritaia,  of  revealing  the  secrets  of  the  Cabinet  to  Papirius.' 
Stratios  in  vain  denied  the  charge.    At  last  Kritolaos 
carried  two  resolutions  through  the  Assembly;  one  de- 

*  PoL  xxxviii.  4.  'O\iyots  94  ri<ri  koI  \iav  UptcKt  rd  \€y6iiitva  8u^  T«r 
irpctr/Sctrrwv. 

^  Paus.  vii.  14.  6.  T6  filv  9i)  dw9pa  $ao't\4a  Ktd  ir6\ty  drcX^crdst  it6\ffiov 
tcai  fiil  ci}rvx^a<  ffvyifiri  ^B6v<if  fiaWor  Ik  rou  Zaifniimw  ^  rots  wo\€fn(- 
treuri  icoiu  r6  llyK\rifia'  Bpwr&rns  8i  i}  ^crcl  <iof  cyc£ois  fxavla  lASXKav  4  drvx^a 
KoKoiro. 

'  PoL  U.S.  ^<rKW  fioiiXttrBai  fikv  *Pcofialc0v  ^t\os  Mtpxtoff  lk(nr6ras 
S*  odK  hf  €^9oieri(rai  KTricdfifyos'  Ka$6\ov  9^  irap]fy€i,  Xf/wy  ds,  idy  fi^v 
(LwZpu  Sfftw,  9dK  diropffo'ouo'i  ovfAfAdx^y,  ^^  S*  drip^yvwoi,  icvplw, 

^  lb.  KxnayiaraTo fiiy  rwv  dpx^yr^^yy  9i4trvp§  9^ rods  dyriiro\iT€vofi4yQvs. 

^  lb.  T«y  8^  rfjs  ytpovfflas  fiov\oiJi4yutf  hnXafAfidytaBeu,  ic.r.A.  See 
above,  p.  296. 

*  lb.  ntpmeurdtJ^yos  rot^s  crpan^ras  Kwrcofiffronroy  iccAciW  irp«s€X0€iy. 
Were  these  soldiers  citizens  or  mercenaries  ?  In  regular  times  one  cannot 
fancy  mercenaries  being  present  in  the  Assembly  at  aU,  nor  citizen  soldiers 
in  any  military  dress  or  character.  But  in  these  days  of  violence  any 
breach  of  order  may  have  happened. 

^  lb.  "Z^yiyitp  .  .  .  irdyra  rd  Xryoiuva  Zi  dmo^^otv  iv  ru7s  trvyap- 
X^aM  Hiaffwpuy  rois  irtpl  rbv  Tvoiov, 
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oRAP.  iz.  claring  war  against  Sparta,  that  is,  as  Polybios  truly  says, 
against  Rome ;  the  other  investing  the  General  for  the 
time  being  with  absolute  power,  that  is,  bs  the  same 
writer  adds,  making  himself  Monarch  of  the  League.^ 

Begiiining  War  now  broke  out  The  report  of  Sextus  and  his 
with  colleagues,  and  the  letter  of  Metellus,  determined  the 
Rc™i46.  Senate  to  send  the  newly  chosen  Consul  Lucius  Mummius 
with  a  land-  and  sea-force  against  the  League.  Rome  had 
now  got,  in  the  insults  offered  to  her  successiye  ministers, 
that  which  she  had  doubtless  long  aimed  at  getting — ^a 
Further  good  technical  ground  for  war.  But  the  long-suffering  of 
Metellus.  Metellus  made  yet  one  more  effort  His  real  good  will  to 
Greece  was  now  sharpened  by  a  personal  consideration. 
Mummius  was  coming;  Metellus  would  fain  finish  the 
struggle,  either  by  war  or  by  diplomacy,  before  his  arriTaL 
He  neither  wished  Mummius  to  rob  him  of  the  credit  of  sub- 
duing Achaia  as  well  as  Macedonia,  nor  yet  to  see  a  nation 
which  he  was  anxious  to  spare  as  far  as  he  could  handed 
oyer  to  one  who  was  disposed  to  deal  with  it  far  more 
harshly.  Once  more,  seemingly  on  his  own  responsibiUty, 
he  pledged  himself  for  the  safety  of  the  Achaians,  if  they 
would  give  up  the  cities  which  Aurelius  had  required  to 
be  separated  from  the  League.'  Ignominious  as  these 
terms  were,  they  would  have  left  the  League  in  possession 
of  a  larger  territory  than  it  held  during  the  Social  War. 

'  PoL  xxxviiL  4.  npos^fUrpria'fy  tr^pow  r^^tcfia  wapdpofutWf  clsr«  icvpUtn 
cTroi  ro^s  dtf$pthrovs  ots  ^  M  erpafrowMitiq,  alfuffforrtu'  Si'  A  rp^w  rofi 
liovapx^i^'hf  M\iot$€P  i^owriw.  See  above,  p.  484,  for  the  appointment 
of  Aratos  as  trrptntiyds  auroKpirup. 

One  might  almost  infer  from  Pansanias  (viL  14.  6)  that  the  Theban 
Bceotarch  Pytheas  was  present  in  this  Assembly.  But  his  words  do  not 
absolutely  imply  it,  and  Polybios  could  hardly  have  failed  to  mention  it. 
He  merely  makes  Eritolaos  tell  the  Achaians  that  several  Kings  and 
commonwealths  are  ready  to  help  them. 

*  Pans.  viL  15.  2.  That  is,  Lacedsmon,  Corinth,  Argos,  Orchomenos, 
and  H^rakleia.'    See  Schom,  896,  and  Thirlwall,  viii.  492. 
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But  Kritolaos  would  listen  to  no  tenns,  and  the  mass  of  ohap.  ix. 
the  people  shared  his  passions.     War  had  been  declared 
against  Sparta,  but  it  was  begun  in  another  quarter*  Among 
the  cities  which  the  League  was  called  on  to  surrender,  no 
disaffection  is  spoken  of,  nor  is  any  likely  to  have  existed, 
at  Argos  or  at  Orchomenos ;  the  Corinthians,  as  we  have 
seen,  were  the  fiercest  Unionists  in  aU  Peloponn^sos ;  one 
city  only,  besides  Sparta,  hearkened  to  the  Roman  call  to 
Secessioa      This  was  HSrakleia,  a  distant  and  outlying  Seceasioii 
Canton,  which  it  was  foolish  to  have  ever  annexed  to  the  ^^^ 
League  at  alL     Against  these  new  Secessionists  Ejritolaos  ^®^ 
now  led  his  army.'     On  his  march  he  was  joined  by  the 
whole  force  of  Thebes  under  the  Bceotarch  Pytheas.*    The 
Thebans  had  been  sentenced  by  Metellus  to  pay  damages 
to  Phokis,  Euboia,  and  Amphissa  for  various  wrongs  done 
to  those  several  states.'    They  were  therefore  ready  for 
any  risk.    The  combined  Achaian  and  Theban  force  sat 
down  before  H^rakleia,  but,  on  hearing  of  the  approach 
of  Metellus,  they  raised  the  siege.    A  battle  took  place  Battle  of 
at  Skarpheia  near  Thermopylae,  in  which  the  Greek  army  ^^ 
was  utterly  routed.     A  chosen  reinforcement  from  Arkadia  Defeat 
was  overtaken  by  the  Romans  at  Chair6neia ;  all,  a  thou-  death  of 
sand  in  number,  perished.    Kritolaos  himself,  after  the 
defeat  at  Skarpheia,  disappeared;  Pausanias  is  inclined 
to  think  that  he  drowned  himself;  according  to  Livy,  he 
took  poison/    At  any  rate,  no  more  was  seen  of  him,  and  Diaios 
Diaios,  as  the  General  of  the  year  before,  assumed  his  ^  the 
conmiand,  according  to  Law.*    He  seems  to  have  ventured  ^."^^ral- 

'     ^  ^  ship. 

on  many  arbitrary  measures,  such  as  exacting  benevolences, 

'  Pans.  viL  15.  2.     'H/xLcXciar  9^  wpostKdiBfirro  woKiopKoOrrts  od  jSouAo- 
fUvws  is  t6  *Axtuic6y  <rvvTcAe7y. 

•  Cf.  Pans.  viL  14.  6.  with  15.  9.     Polybios  (xl.'l.)  gives  Pytheas  a  bad 
character.  •  Pans.  vii.  14.  7. 

*  Pans.  vii.  15.  4.     Idvy,  Epit.  lii 

'  Pol.  3d.  2.     See  above,  pp.  281,  648.     Livy  l(ii.8.)  says,  less  accu- 
rately, ab  Aehoeis  dux  [why  not  Prostor  ?]  creaiius. 
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CHAP.  IX.  and  requiring  the  emancipation  and  militafy  equipment  of 
twelve  thousand  slayes.^  He  summoned  the  whole  force 
of  the  League  to  assemble  at  Corinth.  But  the  whole 
land  was  in  a  wretched  state  ;  Elis  and  Mess^n^  refused 
their  contingents  ;^  we  may  suppose  that  their  Achaian 
loyalty  had  never  been  very  fervent,  but  thej  had  for 
years  at  least  acquiesced  in  their  position  in  the  League ; 
they  were  not  however  prepared,  like  the  Corinthians, 
to  die  for  it.  Patrai  and  its  dependent  towns'  had 
suffered  so  severely  at  Skarpheia  that  they  had  no 
contingent  to  famish.  Eritolaos  however  raised  four 
thousand  men,  whom  he  sent,  under  Alkamen^  to  gar- 
Ke£;o-  rison  M^ara  and  to  check  the  further  advance  of  the 
between  Romaus.^  Meanwhile  the  Vice-Gteneral  Sdsikrat^  had 
^^^^^  entered  into  n^ociations  of  some  sort  with  Metellus.* 
tellui.  One  Andronidas  had  gone  as  envoy;  he  now  returned 
with  Phildn,  a  Thessalian,  still  bearing  kind  words  and 
promises  firom  the  Roman  General  Meanwhile  Metellus 
advanced ;  Alkamen^  and  his  garrison  escaped  to  Co- 
rinth,^ and  the  M^arians,  deprived  of  all  Federal  aid, 
surrendered  their  city  to  the  Romans.  Diaios  held  an 
Assembly  at  Corinth ;   he   was  confirmed  in  his  office,' 

'  Tittmann  (677,  8,  and  686)  relies  too  mnch  on  this  clearly  illegal  act 
as  proving  a  habit,  if  not  a  right,  of  occasional  arbitrary  interference  on 
the  part  of  the  Federal  power. 

'  Pol.  xL  8.  *HA.etoi  <ca2  Mccroiivioi  Kord  X'^P**^  Iftctyor,  Tpos9oinSrr»  rdp 
d.'wb  rov  irr6\ov  kIuUvvov. 

«  lb.    nor^is  ical  t6  fifrh  ro6rwv  irwr^\uc6v.     See  above,  p.  247. 

*  Pans.  vii.  15.  8. 

'  Pol.  xL  4.  Pans.  vii.  16.  11.  We  know  this  mission  only  in  its 
results.  The  words  in  wpoor^eniffou  roO  9iafiov\(ov  (PoL  zL  5),  which 
imply  the  putting  of  a  question  to  an  Assembly,  show  that  Andrdnidas 
was  sent  by  the  authority  of  some  deliberative  body  or  other,  under  the 
presidency  of  SdsikratSs.  Possibly  Sdsikrat^  may  have  collected  the 
Senate,  or  have  done  his  best,  however  unsuccessfdlly,  to  summon  a  regular 
Assembly.  •  Pans.  viL  15.  10,  11. 

7  Pol.  xl.  4.  KaBwTOfUyov  orparnyov  9ih  r£w  toKXww.  After  Polybios* 
dear  exposition  of  the  law  in  c.  2.  this  seems  a  needless  ceremony,  and  it 
is  impossible  to  suppose  that  we  have  reached  the  Autumn  Meeting  of 
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and  the  returning  envoys,  Andronidas  and  Lagios,  were  .  chap.  ix. 
dragged  to  prison  with  every  sort  of  insult.      Philon  was 
indeed  allowed  to  speak,  but  the  aged  Stratios  in  vain 
implored  Diaios  to  hearken.     The  President  then  held 
a  meeting  of  his  Cabinet,^  among  whom  were  the  former 
President  Damokritos,  and  Alkamen^s — the  real  traitor, 
if  any  one.     The  result  of  their  deliberations  was  to  drag 
the  Vice-General  before  some  High  Court  of  Justice  or 
other.'    He  was  accused  of  treason,  and  condemned  to  Crneity 
death,  and  he  died  under  the  tortures  which  were  inflicted  ruption 
upon  him  to  extort  a  confession.     This  spectacle  roused  J^J^^h^^*^ 
the  indignation  of  the  people ;  their  patriotism  was  unre-  ^  s^" 
fleeting  and  unruly,  but  they  were  not  prepared  for  such 
monstrous    cruelty  and  injustice.      Andrdnidas  and  the 
other  mtended  victims  were  spared  on  payment  of  bribes 
to  Diaios. 

By  this  time  the  Achaians  had  no  longer  to  deal  with 
MetelluSy  but  with  a  veiy  different  foe.  Mummius  was  Mummius 
now  at  their  gates.  He  was  far  from  being  a  Roman  of  the  lyjimus. 
school  of  Flamininus  and  iEmilius.  He  was  a  plebeian, 
a  man  of  no  hereditary  distinction,  vnth  a  character 
marked  by  many  of  the  virtues  and  vices  of  the  old 
plebeian  character.  He  was  rough  and  ignorant,  but  de- 
void neither  of  native  eloquence  nor  of  a  certain  practical 

B.0. 146,  and  this  was  a  regular  election  to  the  Generalship  of  b.c.  146-5. 
This  supposition  would  drive  all  the  remaining  events  of  the  war  far  too 
late  in  the  year.  (See  Clinton,  in  an.)  Considering  the  whole  story,  the 
suggtstion  presents  itself  whether  Sdsikratds  had  not  been  set  np  by  his 
party  as  Provisional  General  in  opposition  to  Diaios,  so  that  a  formal  con- 
firmation would  be  desirable. 

1  PoL  xL  4.  twtHpt^o'cunts.  See  above,  p.  696.  These  Ministers  were 
perhaps  elected  at  the  violent  Spring  Meeting  at  Corinth,  which  accounts 
for  their  being  mere  creatures  of  Diaios,  while  their  predecessors  (see 
above,  p.  699)  did  what  they  could  to  restrain  Eritolaos.  The  time  of 
election  of  the  Ministers  need  not  have  been  changed  with  that  of  the 
General. 

'  Pol.  xl.  5.  Kaffitrayrts  Huceurrds  rod  fihy  Xwrucpdrovs  icart9iKaar€iy 
Bdyarov. 
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CHAP.  IX.  skill  in  administration ;  ferocious  in  war,  while  war  lasted, 
but  not  inclined  to  needless  oppression  when  conquest 
was  once  secure.  Mummius  now  came  to  the  Isthmus 
with  the  Roman  army,  and  with  some  Pergamenian  auxi- 
liarieSy  led  against  the  Achaian  League  by  an  officer  who, 
strangely  enough,  bore  the  name  of  Philopoim^n.^  He 
was,  it  is  said,  joined  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  Corinthian 
territoiy  of  Teuea>'  apparently  a  subject  district  glad  to 

^lo  throw  off  the  yoke  of  the  capital  A  slight  advantage 
petra  and  puffed  up  Diaios  and  his  troops ;'  he  marched  forth  to  a 
pitched  battle  at  Leukopetra  ;^  the  cayalry  fled  without  a 
blow  ;'^  the  infantiy  fought  bravely,  but  in  vain.  Diaios 
fled  to  his  own  city  of  M^alopolis,  killed  his  wife,  perhaps 
set  fire  to  his  house,  and  lastly  poisoned  himself*  Of  the 
rest  of  the  army  many  took  refuge  in  Corinth,  and  thence 
escaped  in  the  night  along  with  a  large  portion  of  the 
Corinthians  themselvea  The  city,  though  it  offered  no 
resistance,  was  sacked  and  burned ;  of  the  few  people  who 
were  left  in  it,  the  men  were  slaughtered,  the  women  and 
children  were  sold.  The  history  of  the  Achaian  League, 
as  an  independent  power,  was  over. 


sack  of 
Corinth, 
Sep- 
tember? 
B.O.  146. 


Achaia  It  is  commonly  said  that  Achaia  was  now  reduced  to 

^*       the  form  of  a  Roman  Province.     It  would  seem  that  this 


1  Pans.  vii.  16.  1. 

s  Strabo,  L  viiL  c  6  (vol.  ii.  p.  214).  See  above,  p.  256.  This  district 
must  have  somehow  escaped  the  liberalizing  reforms  of  PhilopoimSn  and 
Lykortas. 

>  Pans,  vii  16.  2.  Yet  it  is  impossible  to  believe  the  tales  of  tiieir  ex- 
cessive presumption  in  Justin,  xzxiv.  2.     See  Thirlwall,  viii.  496. 

*  Aurelius  Victor,  c.  Ix. 

»  They  were,  as  Bishop  Thirlwall  says  (viii  496),  "  aU  belon^ng  to 
that  class  which  was  opposed  to  the  measures  of  Di»u&"  Yet  it  it 
an  inglorious  ending  for  a  service  which  had  shone  so  under  Lydiadas  and 
Philopoimfin. 

•  Pans.  vii.  16.  4-6.     Aur.  Vict.  u.s.     See  Thirlwall,  u.b.  note. 
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assertion  is  not  strictly  accurate.*    No  Roman  Prsstor  was  ohap.  ix. 
sent  into  Greece  till  a  much  later  time  ; '  but  the  Gtoyernor  formally 

^  rednced 

of  Macedonia  continued  to  exercise  the  same  sort  of  pro-  to  a 
tectorate  over  the  country  which  we  have  seen  Metellus   ™^°^- 
exercising  for  some  years  past.    In  fact  it  was  not  the 
policy  of  Rome  to  reduce  any  conquered  state  to  the  form 
of  a  province  at  the  conclusion  of  the  first  war  against  it 
This  we  may  see  by  the  history  of  Carthage,  Macedonia^ 
and  iEtolia    But  Achaia  was  reduced  to  a  state  of  de- 
pendence which  differed  only  in  form  from  the  provincial 
condition,  and  which  makes  it  quite  needless  for  me  to 
continue  my  history  any  further.   Achaia  now  surrendered 
herself  to  the  will  of  Rome,'  as  iEtolia  had  done  forty  years 
before.    And  the  arm  of  the  conqueror  fell  more  heavily 
upon  Achaia  than  it  had  done  upon  ^Etolia.  That  Achaia,  Settle- 
like iEtolia,  sank  to  the  level  of  acknowledged  dependency  of  the 
is  involved  in  the  nature  of  the  case ;  and  the  Roman  ^^J^'. 
interference  with  internal  institutions  was  incomparably  i^^* 
greater  than  it  had  ben  in  the  case  of  iEtolia.     Mummius 
of  his  own  authority,  before  the  usual  Board  of  Commis- 
sioners arrived  from  Rome,   imposed  a  fine  upon  the 
League  for  the  benefit  of  Sparta,^  and  destroyed  the  walls 

^  See  Dr.  Smith,  Diet.  €^og.  art.  Achaia.  Mommstn,  iL  46.  Eortiim, 
iii  838. 

'  Plutarch  (Cim.  2)  says,  of  the  time  of  Lucnllns,  if  KpUrn  ^v  M  rov 
ffrpwniyoO  rijs  MoK^^oylaSf  oihr«  y^  tls  ri^v  'EAXoSa  'Pa»/uubi  arpcenryo^s 
9uw4tarorro.  Compare  also  the  language  put  by  Appian  (Mithrid.  58)  into 
the  month  of  Sulla  towards  Mithridatis  :  Mcuct^oyiay  re  ijfi§T4pav  odtraw 
4ir4rp€Xf5,  Kcti  rod; *EAAi}vaf  ri^r  i\€v$9piav  dipi^pov'  od  vpitf  rt  lip^v  fiera- 
vo%7Pf  oCV  'Apx^^^^uts  iiir4p  trov  TopoicaXcty,  If  Mcuc€9oytmf  fUwfi€  dva<r^<r9(r$att 
rijv  9^  *Z\XdZa  rijs  ffrjs  iicXvffai  fiias.  Here  is  a  marked  distinction  drawn 
between  the  position  of  Macedonia  and  that  of  Greece,  one  which  a  late 
and  careless  writer  like  Appian  would  hardly  have  introduced,  if  he  had 
not  found  it  in  his  authorities.     But  see  Thirlwall,yiii  503. 

'  liy.  Epit.  Iii     **  Orwni  Achaid  in  deditionem  acceptd." 

^  Either  now,  or  in  the  arrangements  of  the  next  year,  the  Lakonian 
towns  (see  above,  p.  622)  must  have  been  reunited  to  Sparta.  They 
remained  subject  to  Sparta  till  the  reign  of  Augustus ;  they  therefore  had 
no  share  in  the  nominal  reyival  of  the  League.    Augustus  separated 

Z  Z 
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CHAP.  IX.  of  all  the  cities  which  had  taken  a  share  in  the  wi^  ^ — 

that  is^  of  all  except  Elis,  Mess^nd,  and  perhaps  Patral 

l>iMo-       When  the  Commissioners  came,  they  entirely  abolished 

of  the        the  Federal  Constitution,  with  its  Assemblies  and  Magia- 

®^®      tracies,  and,  in  each  particular  city  the  constitution  was 

changed  from    Democracy  to  what   the   Greeks  called 

d  abou-  '^'^"^'  *•***  ^  *''**  "^'"^  <*^  Oligarchy  in  which 

^Q^f      wealth,  and  not  birth,  is  the  qualification.'    Ereiywhere 

Demo-       q]qq   throughout  Greece,   whatever  vestiges  of  Federal 

the  Cities.  Union  still  survived  were  swept  away  in  like  manner.' 

Greece  was  to  contain  only  separate  cities,  each  of  them  a 

I   dependent  and  tributary  aUy  of  Rome.    Each  city  was  to 

be  whoUy  isokted  from  its  neighbours ;  no  common  As- 

'  semblies  were  to  bring  men  of  diflferent  cities  together,  nor 

I  could  the  citizen  of  one  city  any  longer  hold  land  in  Uie 

jterritory  of  another/    But^  when  they  had  thus  rooted  up 

the  dangerous  elements  of  Federalism  and  Democracy, 

when  every  city  was  condemned  to  weakness  and  isolation, 

\  when  each  was  reconstructed  with  a  form  of  government 

which  was  sure  to  make  it  the  humble  slave  of  Rome, 

neither  Mummius  nor  his  colleagues  seem  to  have  been 

disposed  to  push  the  rights  of  conquest  to  any  specially 

Poiybioe    tyrannical  extreme.    They  called  in  Polybios  as  the  law- 

legisktes   giyer  of  the  new  commonwealths ;  *  no  man  could  have 

Achaian    been  better  suited  for  the  office.    He  alone  was  equaDy 

Cities 

b!o.  145.  familiar  with  Achaian  and  with  Roman  politics  ;  he  alone, 
in  his  calm  and  capacious  intellect,  combined  a  sincere 
wish  to  benefit  his  country  with  an  utter  absence  of  aU 
merely  sentimental  patriotism.    He  did  not  shrink  from 

twenty-four  towns,  but  six  of  them  had  been  recovered  by  Sparta  before 
the  visit  of  Pausanias. 
1  Pans.  vii.  16.  9. 

*  lb.      ArifWKparias  ft^y  icar^ovc,  KoOUrra  9^  dr^  rtfitifidrctw  rAs  dpxd?. 

*  lb.     See  above,  p.  184. 

*  lb.     See  above,  p.  258. 

*  PoL  xl.  10.     Paul,  viii  30.  9. 
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making  the  best  of  a  bad  bargain,  nor  refuse  to  senre  his  ohap.  ix. 
country  because  she  had  fallen  from  the  position  which 
she  had  held  in  his  youth.  During  the  crisis  itself^  he  was 
better  away ;  he  could  not  have  hindered  the  war,  and  he 
might  have  been  tortured  to  death  like  Sdsikrat^  and 
Philinos.  But  now,  in  his  peculiar  position,  the  friend 
alike  of  the  living  Scipio  and  of  the  dead  Philopoim^n,  he 
could  mediate,  as  no  other  man  could,  between  the  con- 
querors and  the  conquered.  Freedom,  greatness,  glory 
he  could  not  restore  to  his  country ;  but  it  was  something 
to  give  to  her  cities  such  laws  as  secured  to  them  in- 
ternal peace  and  as  high  a  degree  of  well-being  as  their 
condition  allowed.  And  we  may  well  belieye  that  it 
was  owing  to  his  influence  that,  after  a  while,  both  the 
Achaians  and  the  other  Greeks  were  allowed  to  resume 
something  like  the  forms  of  their  old  Federal  institutions.^ 
The  Romans,  perhaps  the  Greeks  too,  called  it  a  restora-  Nominal 
tion  of  liberty,^  when  the  Achaian  League  once  more  of  the 
arose,  with  its  Federal  General,  its'  Federal  Cabinet,  and  ^*^*^8^  *• 
as  near  an  approach  to  its  Federal  Assembly '  as  the  new 
oligarchic  State-constitutions  allowed.  But  its  existence 
was  now  purely  municipal,  or  rather  it  was  something  less 
than  municipal.  Town-Autonomy  and  Federalism,  Aris- 
tocracy and  Democracy,  were  now,  all  alike,  shadows  and 
pageants.  The  League  lingered  on  in  this  shape  for  some 
centuries;   the  exact  moment  of  its  final  dissolution  it 


^  Paus.  vii.  16.  10.  See  above,  p.  184.  The  expression  of  Polybios 
(zL  10)  that  he  gave  the  cities  ro^s  vcpl  ttjs  Koanis  Huccuo^oiriat  y6/iovs 
seems  to  imply  that  some  part  of  his  legislation  took  place  after  the 
restoration  of  Federal  forms. 

«  See  Boeckh,  C.  I.  i.  712.     ThirlwaU,  viii  502. 

s  The  title  of  the  oligarchic  Assembly  of  the  revived  League  seems  to 
have  been  awiSptow.  This  accounts  for  the  constant  use  of  that  word  and 
its  cognates  by  Plutarch  and  Pausanias  to  express  the  Democratic  Assembly 
of  the  old  League.  In  Polybios,  as  we  have  seen  (see  p.  282),  they  are 
applied  to  meetings,  not  of  the  Assembly,  but  of  the  Cabinet  Council. 

Z  Z  2 
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CHAP.  IX.  would  be  hard  to  fix,  and  it  would  be  useless  for  my 
purpose  to  inquire.  It  is  enough  that  the  history  of  the 
Achaian  League,  as  a  contribution  of  the  slightest  yalue 
to  political  knowledge,  ends  with  the  last  and  most  un- 
happy Presidency  of  Eritolaos  and  Diaios. 

Devotion       Achaia  fell  ingloriously ;    in  her  last  years  there  is 
Peio.         nothing  to  admire,  except  the  determined,  eyen  if  mis- 
Te^if"  '^^^^  patriotiBm  of  the  mass  of  the  people.    They  may 
well  be  pardoned  if  Kritolaos  and  Diaios  seemed  to  them 
as  Lydiadas  and  Philopoimdn.    They  listened  to  consti- 
tutional leaders  who  had  at  least  the  formulae  of  patriot- 
ism on  their  lips,  and  they  fought  to  the  death  against  the 
invader,  when  the  aristocrats  of  the  cavalry  fled  without 
^*®J', ,      striking  a  blow.    Thrice  in  the  world's  history  have  the 

parallels.  °  ^  ^ 

gallant  people  of  Peloponn^sos  risen  like  a  nation  of 
heroes,  and  found  no  leaders  wordiy  of  them.    They  faced 

B.C.146.  the  Roman  beneath  the  headland  of  Leukopetra;  they 
died  sword  m  hand  upon  their  mountams  when  Byzantine 

A.D.  1454.  priests  and  nobles  cringed  before  the  conquering  Otto- 

A.D.  1821-  man ;  and,  in  our  own  day,  they  have  wrested  their  inde- 
pendence from  the  same  enemy,  in  spite  of,  rather  than 
by  the  help  of,  the  native  rulers  and  captains  of  theff 

A.D.  1862.  land.  And,  at  the  very  moment  that  I  am  thus  summing 
up  the  long  history  of  Greece,  a  new  Revolution,  as  pure 
and  glorious  as  any  that  expelled  Macedonian  or  Ottoman 
from  her  soil,  has  again  made  Greece  the  centre  of  the 
admiring  gaze  of  Europe.  Let  us  hope  that,  this  time  at 
least,  Greece  may  find  leaders  worthy  of  her  people,  and 
that  her  fourth  struggle  for  freedom  and  good  government 
may  be  crowned  with  a  more  lasting  success  than  any  that 
has  gone  before  it.  It  at  least  augurs  well  for  Greece 
that  her  Revolution  has  not  been  the  work  of  the  mob  of 
a  capital,  but  is,  if  ever  revolution  was,  the  deliberate 
expression  of  the  wiU  of  a  whole  people.    And  a  historian 
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of  Federal  Greece  may  be  allowed  to  rejoice  when  he  chap.  ix. 
hears  the  revived  voice  of  Grecian  freedom  first  sounding 
from  the  lands  of  his  old  love.     Th^  homes  where  Greek 
freedom  lingered  longest  have  been  those  where  it  has 
been  the  first  to  rise  again ;  Achaia^  Akamania>  iEtolia, 
have  been  foremost  in  the  good  work,  and  the  name  of 
Roufos  of  Patrai  bids  fair  to  win  a  place  alongside  of  that 
of  Markos  of  Keiyneia  Through  the  days  of  Bavarian  cor- 
ruption,  jnst  as  through  those  of  Roman  conquest  and  of 
Turkish  tyranny,  the  heart  of  the  Achaian  people  has  still 
been  sound.  And,  in  all  cases  alike,  the  most  blameworthy 
points  in  the  character  of  the  oppressed  have  been  mainly 
the  work  of  the  oppressor.    That  the  Achaian  League^"?" 
fell,  in  its  last  days,  from  its  ancient  dignity — that  the  League 
place  of  some  of  the  noblest  of  men  was  filled  by  some  result  of  ^ 
of  the  most  contemptible — ^that  the  seal  which  had  been  ^^riffue. 
borne  by  Markos  and  Lykortas  had  passed  into  the  hands 
of  the  traitor  Menalkidas  and  the  coward  Damokritos — 
all  this  was  mainly  the  fruit  of  Rome's  own  insidious 
policy.     Her  arts  had  tried,  and  tried  in  vain,  to  divide  a 
people  which  had  so  well  learned  the  benefits  of  union. 
When  those  arts  failed,  she  shut  up  the  best  life  of  the 
nation  in  her  Etruscan  prisons,  and  so  cut  off  that  stream  of 
uninterrupted  political  tradition  which  alone  can  be  trusted 
permanently  to  maintain  the  needful  succession  of  statesmen 
and  of  captains.    If  Achaia  died  ill,  it  was  mainly  the  fault 
of  her  murderer ;  and,  if  she  died  ill,  she  had  at  least  lived 
welL    For  a  hundred  and  forty  years — no  short  space  in  b-c.  281  - 
any  nation's  life,  and  a  veiy  long  space  among  the  few 
centuries  which  we  call  Ancient  Histoiy — ^the  League  had  General 
given  to  a  larger  portion  of  Greece  than  any  previous  age  of^^ie* 
had  seen,  a  measure  of  freedom,  unity,  and  general  good  ^^^"^ 
government,  which  may  well  atone  for  the  lack  of  the 
A^'x^Wng  glory  of  the  old  Athenian  Democracy.    It  was  no 
slight  achievement  to  weld  together  so  many  cities  into  an 
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CHAP.  IX.  Union  which  strengthened  them  against  foreign  Kings  and 
Senates,  and  which  yet  preserved  to  them  that  internal  inr 
dependence  which  was  so  dear  to  the  Hellenic  mind  It 
was  no  slight  achievement  to  keep  so  many  cities  for  so 
long  a  time  free  alike  from  foreign  garrisons,  from  do- 
mestic mobs,  domestic  l^rrants^  and  domestic  oligarchs. 
Roman  How  practically  efficient  the  Federal  principle  was  in 
a^wito^'^  maintaining  the  strength  and  freedom  of  the  nation  is  best 
^J^^  «hown  by  the  bitter  hatred  which  it  aroused,  first  in  the 
Macedonian  Kings  and  then  in  the  Roman  Senate.  It  was 
no  contemptible  political  system  against  which  so  many 
Kings  and  Consuls  successively  conspired ;  it  was  no  weak 
bond  which  the  subtlest  of  aU  diplcnnatic  Senates  expended 
so  many  intrigues  and  stratagems  to  unloose.^  And,  if  the 
League  fell  ingloriously,  it  at  least  fell  less  ingloriously 
than  the  kingdoms  and  commonwealths  around  it  Better 
was  it  to  be  conquered  in  open  battle,  even  with  a  Diaios 
as  its  leader,  than  to  drag  on  the  contemptible  life  of  the 
last  Kings  of  Bithynia  and  Peigamos  or  of  the  beggar 
Democracy  of  Athens.  The  League  did  its  work  in  its 
own  age  by  giving  Peloponn^sos  weU  nigh  a  century  and  a 
half  of  freedom ;  it  does  its  work  still  by  living  in  the 
pages  of  its  own  great  historian  as  the  first  attempt  on  a 
large  scale  to  reconcile  local  independence  with  national 
strength.  Ages  must  pass  away  before  the  course  of  our 
history  will  show  us  another  so  perfect  and  illustrious 
an  example  of  a  true  Federal  Constitution.  And  never,  up 
to  our  own  day,  has  Federalism,  the  ofipring  of  Greece, 
appeared  again  in  its  native  land.    Yet,  when  we  look  at 

^  A  remarkable  passage  of  Jostin  (xxxiv.  1)  gives  a  clear  and  forcible 
stumnary  of  the  whole  Roman  policy  towards  the  League  :  "  Achsei  nimis 
potentes  Komanis  yidebantur,  non  propter  singulanun  civitatinin  nimia* 
opes,  sed  propter  conspirationem  nniyersanun.  Namque  Achsei,  licet  per 
civitates,  veluti  per  membra,  diyisi  sint,  imiun  Umen  corpus  et  unum 
imperinm  habent,  singularumque  urbium  pericula  mutois  viribus  pro- 
pulsant. " 
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the  map  of  Greece,  and  see  each  yalley  and  peninsula  and  ohap.  iz. 
island  marked  out  by  the  hand  of  nature  for  an  inde-Tbe 
pendent  being — ^when  we  think  of  the  varied  origin  and  L^^I^^e 
condition  of  the  present  inhabitants  of  its  several  provinces  x^aturai 

model  for 

— when  we  think  of  the  local  institutions,  democratic  here,  liberated 
aristocratic  there,  which  preserved  the  life  of  the  nation    '®®*^' 
through  ages    of   Turkisli  bondage — ^we   may  well  ask 
whether  ancient  Achaia  or  modem  Switzerland  may  not 
be  the  true  model  for  regenerate  Greece,  rather  than  a 
blind  imitation  of  the  stereotyped  forms  of  European 
royalty.    It  may  be  that  the  favourable  moment  has  passed 
for  ever ;  it  may  be  that  it  is  now  too  late  to  dream  of  a 
Federal  Republic  in  a  land  where  thirty  years  of  Bavarian 
corruption  have  swept  away  those  relics  of  ancient  freedom 
which  the  very  Ottoman  had  spared.   However  this  may  be 
now,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that,  a  generation  back,  the 
blood  of  Botzar^s  and  the  life  of  Eanarte  would  have  been 
better  given  to  found  a  free  Hellenic  Federation  than  to 
establish  the  throne  of  any  stranger  King.  And  let  us  pass  Future  of 
beyond  the  bounds  of  Greece  herself,  to  look  at  that  whole  |^* 
group  of  nations  of  which  Greece  is  only  one  among  many,  Europe. 
although  in  some  respects  the  foremost     We  may  be  sure 
that  a  day  will  come  when  the  rod  of  the  oppressor  shall 
be  broken  ;  we  need  no  prophet  to  tell  us  that  wrong  and 
robbery  shall  not  always  be  abiding,  that  all  the  arts  of 
Western  diplomatists  cannot  for  ever  maintain  the  Bar- 
barian on  the  throne  of  the  Csesars  and  the  Infidel  in  the 
most  glorious  of  Christian  temples*    A  day  will  come 
when  the  Turkish  horde  shall  be  driven  back  to  its  native 
deserts,  or  else  die  out,  the  victim  of  its  own  vices,  upon 
the  soil  which  it  has  too  long  defiled.    Then  will  Greek  and 
Serb  and  Albanian  and  Bouman  and  Bulgarian  enter  upon 
the  full  and  free  possession  of  the  land  which  is  their  own.- 
Already  does  Greece,  free  and  extending  her  borders, 
Scrvia  and  WaDachia  held  in  only  nominal  vassalage,  Mon- 
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CHIP.  iz.  tenure,  if  crashed  for  a  moment^  yet  unsubdued  in  heart» 
all  point  to  the  full  accomplishment  of  the  glorious  dream. 
And,  when  the  fiill  day  has  dawned,  are  those  lands  to 
remain  utterly  separate  and  isolated,  or  are  they,  so  many 
peoples,  nations,  and  languages,  to  be  fettered  down  by 
some  centralizing  Monarchy  which  would  merely  substitute 
Monarchic  a  Christian  for  an  Infidel  master  ?  Here  would  be  Uie 
probably  grandest  field  that  the  world  has  ever  seen  for  tiying 
wrvenL  '^®  great  experiment  of  Monarchic  Federalism.  The 
nations  of  the  Byzantine  peninsula,  differing  in  origin, 
language,  and  feeling,  are  united  by  common  wrongs,  by  a 
common  religion,  and  by  the  common  reverence  of  ages 
for  the  Imperial  City  of  the  Basils  and  the  Constantines. 
For  nations  in  such  a  position,  the  Federal  tie,  rather 
than  either  more  complete  separation  or  more  dose  con- 
nexion, seems  the  natural  relation  to  each  other.  But  the 
traditions  of  Servia  and  Bulgaria  are  not  republican ;  the 
mere  size  of  the  several  provinces  may  seem,  in  the  Old 
World  at  leasts  to  surpass  the  limits  which  nature  has  in 
all  ages  marked  out  for  European  commonwealths.  One  set 
of  circumstances  points  to  Federal  Union,  another  set  of 
circumstances  points  to  princely  government  A  Monarchic 
Federation  on  such  a  scale  has  never  yet  existed,  but  it  is 
not  in  itself  at  all  contradictory  to  the  Federal  ideaL 
When  the  day  of  vengeance  and  of  freedom  shall  have 
come,  it  will  be  for  the  people  of  those  noble  and  injured 
lands — ^not  for  Western  mediators  or  Western  protectors 
— ^to  solve  the  mighty  problem  for  themselves. 


NOTE  ON  THE  CITIES  OF  THE  ACHAIAN  LEAGUE. 

The  following  will,  I  trust,  be  found  to  be  an  accurate  list  of  the  cities 
of  the  Achaian  League,  as  far  as  they  are  at  present  known  from  either 
historical  or  numismatic  evidence.  I  mark  those  towns  of  which 
undoubted  Federal  coins  exist  with  an  asterisk ;  those  whose  Federal 
coinage  is  doubtful  with  an  obelus  ;  those  whose  existence  as  members  of 
the  League  is  known  only  from  the  evidence  of  coins  I  put  in  Italics.  I 
add  also  the  dates  of  accession  to  the  League  of  the  several  citioB,  with 
references  to  the  pages  of  the  history  : — 

NAMK  or  CITY.  DATS  Or  AOCnUON.  PAOB. 

B.C. 

tPatrai 280 245. 

tDymd 280 245. 

Tritaia c.  279 245. 

Pharai c.  279 246. 

♦  Aigion 276 246. 

Boura 276 246. 

fKeryneia* 275 246. 

Leontion — 246. 

*  Aigeira — 246. 

♦Pelldnd — 246. 

♦  Sikydn 251 864. 

♦  Corinth 248—228.     196—146 «.     -  876,  621. 

♦Megara 248—228.     204— 146 «.     .  877,611. 

♦  Troizgn 248 877. 

•  Epidauros 248 877. 

•  HSraia Between  240—286.    208  ?  408,  692. 

•  Klednai —  899. 

Eynaitha —  408. 

*Stymphalo8 —  408. 

Kleitdr —  403. 

•  Pheneos —  408. 

♦Alea —  464. 

♦  Telphousa —  408. 

*  Mantineia  or  Antigoneia    .  —  404. 


^  The  inscription  on  the  supposed  coins  of  this  city  is  AXAIQN  KAPI- 
NOUIN,  which  however  may  perhaps  more  probably  be  a  misreading  for 
AXAiaN  KOPINemN.  This  formula,  AXAIAN  KOPINeiAN,  &c.  is  the 
usual  one  on  Achaian  Federal  coins. 

'  Corinth  was  out  of  the  League  from  223  to  196,  and  Megara  from  223 
to  204. 
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VAinc  or  ciTT. 

*  Megalopolis 
f  Aigina  . 

*  Hermiond 

*  Argos    . 

*  Phlious . 

*  Kaphyai 
♦Tegea  . 
tPadphifl. 

*  Pagai    , 

*  Phigaleia^ 
Lepreon' 
OrchomenoB 
Gythion  ?    . 
Teutlir6n6! 

+  Las,  or  Asind  *  ? 

Pyrrhichoe  ? 

Eaindpolis  ? 

Oitylos  ?     . 

Lenktra  ?    . 

Thalamaif . 

Alagonia!  . 

Gerdnia !    . 

Asdpos  ? 

Akriai    .     . 

Boiai?   .     . 

Zaraxf  .     . 

EpidaiiroB  Limdra  ? 

Brasiai? 

Geronthrai  ? 

Marios? 
fEua'U     . 

lasos  ?  ? .     . 
*Elipha8ia'^U 

!? 

!! 

It 


DATE  OF  ACCESSION.  PAGE. 
B.C. 

284 404. 

233  (?)  —210 425,  682. 

283? 425. 

228 427. 

228 427. 

227 442. 

222 495. 

219 588. 

208  ?i 628. 

208  or  196 

208  or  196 592,613,621. 

199  or  196 618,  621. 


)I95 


622.  692. 


^  Pagai  most  probably  became  a  distinct  State  on  the  second  incorpora- 
tion of  Megara. 

'  Phigaleia  was  probably  annexed  along  with  Triphylia. 

*  I  insert  the  name  of  Lepreon  as  the  only  cUy  in  Triphylia. 

^  Coins  occur  with  the  legend  AXAIfiN  A^INAION,  but  there  are  other 
towns  of  the  name  in  Messenia  and  Argolis.  It  is  quite  uncertain  to 
which  of  these  they  are  to  be  referred. 

>  Coins  are  said  to  exist  with  the  legend  AXAIAN  ETON,  and  they 
certainly  exist  with  the  legend  AXAIfiN  EAI^ASIHN.  As  these  towns  are 
not  ascertained,  they  may  probably  have  been  among  the  six  recovered  by 
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NAMB  or  CITY.  DATE  OY  ▲CCS8SION.  PACK. 

B.  C. 

*  Alipheira 

*  Aaea 

*  Dipaia ^  ,^„ 

'Omiys ^1931 626. 

*  Pallantion 

*  Theisoa 

*  Sparta 192 680. 

*  Elia 191 686. 

*  Messfind 191 — 

•Kordfii^ 184? 648. 

Abia 

Thonria 1 182 649. 

Pharai  (Meaa.)     .     .     . 


Sparta.  (See  p.  622.)  There  was  a  village  called  Eua  in  the  Thyreatis 
(Pans.  ii.  88.  6),  which  may  have  been  Elentherolakdnic.  But  it  seems 
that  there  is  no  coin  which  can  be  referred  with  absolute  certainty  to 
any  Eleutherolakdnic  city  as  a  member  of  the  Achaian  League. 

^  As  coins  occur  with  AXAIfiN  KOPANAIAN,  the  question  between 
Kordnd  and  Koldnis  in  p.  649  is  pretty  weU  settled.  KordnS  must  either 
have  been  already  an  independent  Canton,  or  it  must  have  been  enfran- 
chised by  Lykortas. 


ADDITIONS  AND  CORRECTIONS. 


Page  23,  line  6.  On  the  relation  of  Dependent  AUianoe,  see 
Arnold,  Later  Roman  Commonwealth,  i.  165. 

Page  34,  note.  Pindar  freely  applies  the  name  /SocnXcvr  to  the 
Sicilian  Tyrants,  hut  it  may  he  douhted  whether  Herodotus,  when 
speaking  in  his  person,  ever  distinctly  applies  the  name  to  any 
Tyrant.  This  has  heen  pointed  out  by  a  writer  in  the  National 
Review,  October  1862,  p.  300. 

The  Tyrannies,  both  in  continental  Qreece  and  the  colonies,  must 
be  carefully  distinguished  from  the  few  cases  of  lawful  Kingship 
which  lingered  on  in  a  few  outlying  places,  Salamis  in  Cyprus  for 
instance,  long  after  its  general  abolition. 

Page  138, 1. 13.  Besides  Nairn  and  Cromarty,  the  counties  of 
Bute  and  Caithness  (a  strangely  chosen  pair)  and  Clackmannan  and 
Eonross  also  elected  alternately. 

Page  165, 1. 19.  The  sacred  spear  can  hardly  fail  to  have  been  an 
institution  of  the  remotest  antiquity,  and  it  points  to  a  time  when 
the  Theban  Archon,  like  the  Athenian  Polemarch,  had  really  been  a 
military  commander.  But  his  appointment  by  lot  is  not  likely  to 
have  been  introduced  at  Thebes,  any  more  than  at  Athens,  until 
the  office  had  become  a  mere  pageant.  When  an  office  is  disposed 
of  by  lot,  it  is,  as  Mr.  Qrote  shows,  a  sign  that  the  office  is  no  longer 
thought  to  require  special  qualifications,  but  is  held  to  be  within 
the  compass  of  an  average  citizen.  The  lot  is  not  necessarily  demo- 
cratic ;  as  the  great  equalizer,  it  is  just  as  likely  to  be  introduced 
into  an  oligarchic  body,  where  the  feeling  of  equality  among  the 
members  of  the  ruling  order  is  commonly  very  strong. 

Rotation,  as  practically  adopted  in  the  appointment  of  the  Lord 
Mayor  of  London  and  of  the  Vice-chancellors  of  the  Universitiea 
goes  on  the  same  principle  as  the  lot.    It  implies  that  the  office 
requires  no  special  qualifications,  but  that  one  member  of  the  class 
from  whom  its  occupants  are  taken  is  as  able  to  fill  it  as  another. 

Page  180,  note  3.  Compare  p.  129,  note  4,  on  the  supposed 
agency  of  the  Corinthian  Synod  or  of  the  Amphiktyons,  and 
pp.  55,  6,  on  the  hatred  of  the  Boeotian  towns  towards  Thebes. 

Page  201,  note  5.  If  we  suppose  this  Assembly  to  have  be^i 
armedy  like  some  instances  in  Achaia  and  elsewhere  (see  p.  275),  the 
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Aflsemblj  and  the  army  would  in  fact  be  the  same  thing,  and  there 
would  be  hardly  any  perceptible  difference  between  the  views  of 
Bishop  ThirlwaU  and  Mr.  Qrote.  It  is  not  however  likely  (see 
p.  202,  note  2)  that  this  military  character  of  the  Assembly  would  be 
retained  as  a  permanent  institution.  The  instances  in  Achaia  are 
rare,  and  are  accounted  for  by  special  circumstances. 

Page  203,  note  6.  The  word  /SovXcvn/pioy  (see  p.  306)  does  seem 
to  be  occasionally  used  for  the  place  of  meeting  of  the  Achaian 
Assembly,  but  we  have  seen  (p.  307)  that  there  is  reason  to  believe 
that  the  Achaian  Assemblies  were  often  much  more  thinly  attended 
than  the  ArkadianTen  Thousand.  But  the  Achaian  Assembly  also 
sometimes  met  in  a  theatre. 

Page  204,  1.  6.  From  the  language  of  Pausanias  (viii.  27.  7)  it 
seems  that  some  of  the  cities  were  actually  deserted,  while  others 
were  simply  reduced  to  the  condition  of  dependent  villages,  or 
perhaps  of  municipal  towns.  These  last  were,  at  a  later  time  (see 
p.  626)  restored  to  an  equality  with  the  capital,  as  independent 
Cantons  of  the  Achaian  League. 

Page  209, 1.  1.    A  nearly  perfect  list  of  the  Lykian  cities  can  be 
recovered  from  numismatic  evidence.    Federal  coins  of  all  the 
six  greatest  cities  exist,  except  Pinara,  and  of  thirteen  others, 
Antiphilos,  Aperlai,  Apoll6nia,  Arykanda,  Eragos,  Kyaneai,  Inmyra^ 
Massikytos,  Phellos,  Podalia,  Rhodiapolis,  Tehnlssos,  and  Tre- 
benna.    This  gives  nineteen  cities.    A  twentieth  might  be  found  in 
Phaselis,  only  Strabo  distinctly  says  that  that  dty,  though  Lykian, 
was  not  a  member  of  the  League :  Him  /Jttw  o&r  Koi  avrtf  17  w^is 
AvKUUcrj*  *  *  Tov  d^  icoofov  t£v  Avidmy  cv  fiertx^i,  Kaff  oMjiif  di  avp€<r- 
rriKtv  (vol.  iii.  p.  217).    It  is  however  possible  that  Phaselis  may 
have  seceded  from  the  League  between  the  days  of  Artemiddros 
and  Strabo,  and  so  have  been  reckoned  among  the  twenty-three 
cities  of  the  elder  writer.    It  is  certain,  from  the  history  of  Tdm^ 
806,  that  the  boundaries  of  the  Lykian  League,  as  well  as  of  other 
Leagues,  now  and  then  fluctuated.    Telm^ssos,  a  Lykian  town,  was 
given  by  the  Romans  to  Eumen^  after  the  war  with  Antiochos,  b.o. 
188 ;  but,  on  the  extinction  of  the  Kingdom  of  Pergamos,  b.o.  133, 
it  was  restored  to  the  Confederation.    So  also  there  is  numismatic 
evidence,  though  of  a  somewhat  doubtful  kind,  for  the  opinion  that 
Bonbon,  a  town  of  the  KibyraticTetrapolis,  (see  p.  212)  formed  part 
of  the  Lykian  League  in  its  latest  stc^e.    There  is  also  evidence  of 
« monetary  Leagues"  or  Sonderbunds  among  some  of  the  Lykian 
towns,  which  are  thought  to  have  been  connected  with  the  disputes 
which  led  to  the  fidl  of  Lykian  independence.    The  only  extant 
Federal  coins  of  Telmessos  belong  to  one  of  these  Leagues. 
Page  209,  note  5.    On  the  word  mmlipiovy  see  p.  263. 
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Page  213,  note  2.  Compare  the  attempt  by  the  Senate  in  the  first 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  confer  the  title  of  Higkuess  upon 
the  President.  See  Marshall's  Life  of  Washington,  y.  238 ;  Jefferson's 
Correspondence,  iv.  14. 

Page  215,  note  1.  So  Appian,  Mithrid.  62.  nXi)ir  c?  rtycr  Evficivi  koL 
'Pod/ocp,  avfifjMX'ioraa'Uf  fjfiiPy  tdofuVf  ovx  viroreXecp,  dXX*  <irl  irpoaranut 
thai'  TfKfi^piov  d'  on  AvKiovg,  alriMiuvovi  re,  'PodUov  dw€arri<rafif¥. 

Page  256,  note  6.  Whether  these  townships  were  strictly  subject 
to  Megalopolis  will  be  fomid  discussed  afterwards,  p.  626.  It  is 
possible  that  they  may  have  been  more  analogous  to  the  Patrian 
townships  mentioned  in  p.  247. 

Page  261,  note  1.  On  this  Embassy,  see  p.  419.  The  explanation 
of  the  apparent  breach  of  rule  is  probably  to  be  found  in  the  religious 
character  of  the  mission.  The  Roman  envoys  were  received  by  the 
Corinthians,  not  as  members  of  the  Achaian  League,  but  as  adminis- 
trators of  the  Isthmian  Games.  In  this  character,  they  must  have 
been  in  the  constant  habit  of  receiving  the  BeapUu  of  Greek  cities. 
As  the  administration  of  the  games  always  remained  a  matter  purely 
of  State,  and  not  at  all  of  Federal,  concern,  the  reception  of  this 
particular  sort  of  embassy — necessary  in  the  presidents  of  the 
(Barnes — ^must  have  been  held  not  to  interfere  with  the  general 
external  sovereignty  of  the  League. 

Page  281,  note  2.  See  below,  551.  I  cannot  bring  myself  to  any 
definite  condusion  about  these  most  perplexing  words  riff  avwrektias 
rris  irarpuajs.  No  explanation  seems  quite  satisfactory.  The  use  of 
irarpiKTjs  seems  so  very  strange  that,  when  one  remembers  the 
expression  in  Polybios  (xl.  3),narpe(p  Kalrh  fitrA  rovro  o-vyrcX  cxov, 
one  is  strongly  tempted  to  read  IlaTpiKTj  s.  Yet  would  UarptKos  be  a 
correct  gentile  form,  and  could  a  dtiaen  of  Ruurai  be  a  magistrate  at 
Patrai  ?  There  is  certainly  the  case  of  Aratos'  State-Generalship  at 
Argos.    See  p.  259. 

Page  291,  note  1.  The  first  two  Presidents  opened  each  Session 
of  Congress  with  a  speech  ;  at  other  stages  of  the  Session  they  sent 
messages.  In  both  these  respects  they  followed  the  common  prac- 
tice of  Kings.  Jefferson  extended  the  custom  of  the  written  mes- 
sage to  the  opening  of  the  Session.  See  Tucker^s  Life  of  Jefferson, 
ii.  Ill,  2. 

Page  293,  note  1.    Cf.  Liv.  xxxv.  25.    MuUitudo  PkUopcmenU  ten- 

teniiam  exspectabat.    Pratar  is  turn  erai,  et  omnes  eo  tempore  et  prudetUid 

el  awtoritate  anieibat.    In  both  these  cases  the  General,  like  an 

English  Minister,  does  not  speak  till  after  several  other  speakers, 

.  and  apparently  not  till  the  House  began  to  call  for  him. 

Page  297,  L  1.  That  in  some  other  Federations,  as  those  of 
^tolia  and  Akamania  (see  pp.  338,  620),  the  General  presided  in 
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the  Aflsemblj  ^ows  the  higher  poUtioal  developement  of  the 
Aohaian  system.  The  Aohaian  institution  of  the  Ten  Ministers 
seems  to  have  no  exact  parallel  elsewhere.  To  their  existence  it  is 
probably  owing  that  we  hear  less  of  the  Senate  in  Achaia  (see 
p.  306)  than  in  some  other  commonwealths. 

Page  298, 1.  7.  I  only  remember  one  instance  (see  p.  538)  of  the 
Ministers  being  mentioned  in  military  affairs,  and  this  is  on  the 
reception  of  a  new  city  into  the  League,  a  business  as  much  diplo- 
matic as  military. 

Page  302,  L  12.    See  below,  p.  609 

P^  303,  note  2.  Jefferson  (see  his  life  by  Tucker  i.  281—3) 
strongly  objected  to  the  power  of  reelecting  the  President,  on  the 
ground  that  a  reeligible  President  would  be  always  reelected,  and 
-would  in  &ct  become  Tyrant.  That  this  fear  was  chimerical  in 
America  was  proved  by  Jefferson's  own  case,  but  it  was  a  very  real 
one  in  Qreeoe.    See  p.  305. 

Page  304,  note  4.  On  the  position  of  the  (rrpoTTfyos  avTOKparotp, 
see  below,  p.  484. 

Page  314,  L  2.  The  &ct  that  the  chaotic  period  of  the  old  Con- 
federation, 1776 — 89,  intervened  makes  but  little  difference.  The 
memory  of  Kingship  had  not  died  out,  and  the  anarchy  of  the 
Confederation  proved  the  need  of  a  head  of  some  kind.  The 
Federalists  were  always  charged  by  their  Republican  opponents 
with  endeavouring  to  restore  Monarchy,  and,  in  a  certain  sense,  the 
charge  was  undoubtedly  true. 

Page  335,  note  5.  •  On  certain  limitations  of  the  powers  of  Special 
Assemblies  in  iBtolia,  see  p.  611.  Such  an  Assembly,  at  least  up 
to  B.O.  200,  could  not  make  war  or  peace.  The  restriction  seems  a 
strange  one,  as  one  would  have  thought  that  a  Special  Assembly  was 
most  likely  to  be  called  when  some  sudden  emergency  demanded  a 
warlike  or  peaceful  decision.  The  Law  was  probably  altered  in 
B.a  200,  as  afterwards,  in  b.o.  189  (see  p.  630),  we  find  a  Special 
Assembly  summoned  to  decide  on  the  great  question  of  submission 
to  Rome. 

Page  345,  note  1.  On  the  whole,  the  explanation  less  creditable 
to  Philip  seems  the  more  probable.    See  p.  552. 

Page  403,  note  4.  On  the  date  of  the  acquisition  of  HSraia,  see 
p.  603. 

Page  416,  1.  5.  The  Leagues  of  Akamania  and  Epeiroe  thus 
became  hostile  to  Achaia.  The  next  time  we  hear  of  them  (see  pp. 
491,  9),  they  are  Achaian  aUies.  The  probable  explanation  is  that 
the  two  northern  Leagues  became  allied  with  Macedonia  as  soon  as 
Macedonia  became  hostile  to  ^tolia,  and,  as  Macedonian  allies, 
became  Achaian  allies  along  with  Antigonos.    As  they  had  no  direct 
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cause  of  enmity  towards  Achaia,  they  oould  have  bo  repugnanoe  to 
the  Achaian  allianoe,  as  soon  as  Achaia  was  again  unfiieodly  to 
^tolia. 

Page  447,  note  1.  According  to  Appian  (Mithr.  48),  Mithridat^By 
besides  the  usual  policy  of  enfranchising  slaves  and  abolishing  debts, 
gave  citizenship  to  the  ftcroocoi  in  the  Asiatic  cities  which  submitted 
to  him.  This  reads  like  the  proceedings  of  Aratos  at  Mantineia,  bat 
the  existence  of  a  considerable  class  of  fiiroucoi  in  the  Attic  sense  is 
fyx  more  likely  in  the  great  commercial  cities  of  Asia  than  in  so 
inland  Arkadian  town. 

Page  495,  margin.    The  date  B.a  223— 196  belongs  to  p.  494. ' 

Page  496,  note  4.  On  the  whole,  B.O.  221  seems  the  most  probable 
date ;  at  the  same  time  it  requires  the  battle  of  Sellaaia,  the  settle- 
ment of  Sparta  and  some  other  cities,  the  return  of  Antigonos  to 
Macedonia,  his  death,  the  accession  of  Philip,  and  the  events  whi<^ 
led  to  the  Social  War,  to  have  followed  one  another  with  unusoal 
speed.  And  in  PoL  iv.  35,  the  Spartans  are  said,  seemingly  in  b.o. 
219,  to  have  been  iroXircW/icvot  kotu  tA  wirpta  crxcd^y  ^dfj  rpccc 
ipiavTo^g  lurk rifp Kk€ofUpovt  tatrtMrw,  This,  however, might  possi- 
bly be  satisfied  by  a  period  of  two  years  and  a  fraction.  As  the  exact 
date  does  not  bear  very  immediately  on  my  own  sulject,  I  would 
recommend  the  question  to  the  attention  of  profSessed  chronologers. 

Page  606,  L  9.  The  words  of  Plutarch  are  %wtiK<^€¥  th  "hpyos 
Kpvif>a  Tovs  dyatpf/trowras  avTO¥.  This  need  not  imply  that  poison 
was  the  means  to  be  used. 

Pftge  618,  note  2.  I  should  not  have  said  ^^all  Earia,"  either  here 
on  in  p.  214.  It  was  only  Kapiag  tA  fi^xP^  roO  MaMipov.  (PoL 
xxiii.  3.)    This  is  however  much  the  larger  part  of  the  country. 

Page  626,  L  2  frx>m  bottom.  If  the  Eleutherolakonic  towns  were 
really  all  admitted  into  the  League,  each  with  an  independoit  vote, 
(see  p.  622)  it  would  be  as  necessary  to  strengthen  the  Arioulian 
interest  against  any  undue  influence  on  their  part  as  against  that 
of  the  Old-Achaian  cities. 

This  system  of  dividing  laige  States  is  recognized  by  the  American 
Constitution,  which  provides  that  it  shall  be  done  only  by  the 
joint  consent  of  Congress  and  of  the  Legislature  of  the  State  inte- 
rested (Art.  iv.  f  3.1,  a  provision  reenacted  in  the  Confederate  Con- 
stitution). Accordingly  several  new  States  have  been  formed,  at 
various  times,  within  the  old  limits  of  Virginia,  North  Carolina^ 
Georgia,  and  Massadiusetts.  Just  now  (December,  1862)  a  bill  is 
before  Congress  for  the  unconstitutional  recognition  of  part  <^ 
Virginia  as  a  district  State— unconstitutional,  because  the  requisite 
consent  of  Virginia  is  not  given. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  territory  of  Megalopolis  was  at 
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this  time  far  larger  than  that  of  any  other  member  of  the  League. 
The  other  two  great  States  of  Elis  and  Mess^nS  were  not  yet  incor- 
porated. We  here  see  yet  another  point  of  likeness  between  Mega- 
lopolis and  Virginia.  Each  might  be  called  the  Mother  of  States  as 
well  as  the  Mother  of  Presidents. 

Page  642, 1. 6  from  bottom.  After  all,  it  is  perhaps  not  absolutely 
necessary  to  adopt  either  alternative.  The  name  of  the  Qeneral  for 
the  years  191-0  is  not  recorded.  It  is  not  impossible  that  it  was 
Philopoimen  himself,  that  tlie  General  of  the  year  190-89  died 
early  in  his  official  year,  and  that  he  was,  according  to  law  (see  pp. 
281,  648),  succeeded  by  Philopoimen  for  the  remainder  of  the  year. 
If  Philopoimen  was  thus  only  suffect  General  in  189,  he  might  be  re- 
elected General  for  the  year  189-8,  as  Lykortas  was  in  183.  (See  p. 
648.)  He  would  thus  be  in  office  for  nearly  three  years  together 
without  breach  of  the  Constitution. 

The  eight  Generalships  (see  p.  647)  of  Philopoimen  are  not  very 
easy  to  arrange.  According  to  the  conjecture  just  hazarded,  the 
Generalship  of  B.C.  189-8  might  be  called  either  his  sixth  or  his 
seventh,  according  as  we  count  the  suffect  Generalship  or  not.  If  it  is 
reckoned  as  the  sixth,  he  may  have  filled  a  seventh  Generalship  in 
187-6.  He  could  not  be  re-elected  in  188-7,  and  we  know  that  Arist- 
ainos  was  General  in  186-5,  and  Lykortas  in  185-4.  In  186-5  (see  p. 
653)  Philopoimen  was  one  of  the  ten  hrifnovfyyoi  We  may  suspect 
that  he  commonly  was  so  in  the  years  when  he  was  not  General. 
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